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CHAPTER  V. 

THB    IMPBftlAL    FAMILY-^  THE     IMPERIAL 

GOVERNMENT.  ' 

I  APFROACA  the  following  subject  with  great  diffidence 
and  hesitation.  On  the  illustrious  individual  now  at  the- 
IiedL  of  the  Russian  nation—- on  his  personal  character,  and 
pofidcal  principles,  the  European  Cabinets  mainly  repose, 
for  a  ocHitinuance  of  that  system  of  universal  peace  amongst 
them,  which  has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  so  many 
i«oent  sacrifices.  Towards  him  the  eyes  c^  all  Europe  are 
at  piesent  turned.  A  young  and  powerful  sovereign — ^fuU 
of  health  and  energy— beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  anxious 
tx  their  wdfare— esteemed  and  looked  up  to,  as  their  na- 
tuial  leader,  by  one  of  the  finest  and  most  numerous  armies 
in  the  world— surrounded  by  It  galaxy  of  generals,  whose* 
names  have  been  entwined  with  the  laurels  of  the  last  me- 
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morable  war, — Nicholas  the  First,  quits  the  luxuries  of  the 
gorgeous  palaces  I  have  described,  and  stands  even  now  on 
the  threshold  of  that  Empire,  between  which  and  Russia 
there  are  fearful  accounts  to  settle.  On  his  assurances, 
therefore,  that  there  are  no  ambitious  views  connected  with 
his  present  actions ;  on  his  disclaiming  all  desire  of  con- 
'  quest  and  aggrandizement,  must,  lor  a  short  time,  depoid 
the  chance  of  undisturbed  peace,  or  of  inevitable  war, 
among  those  friendly  nations  that  have  agreed  to  remain 
tranquil  spectators  of  the  events  which  are  about  to  take 
place  beyond  the  Balkansky  Chain,  or  Bulgarian  Alps. 
Fortunately  those  assurances  have  been  given,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally understood ;  and  by  a  monarch,  whose  political  life, 
brief  as  it  has  yet  been,  has- never  belied  any  of  those  strict 
principles  which  in  private  life  have,  by  general  acknow- 
ledgment, been  known  to  guide  his  conduct. 

The  education  which  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia 
received  in  his  youth — ^the  example  of  an  elder  brother, 
whom  all  Europe  recognized  as  an  upri^t  prince— the 
experience  of  passing  events,  added  to  information  sought 
and  obtained  in  foreign  countries,  while  yet  removed  from 
the  throne,  are  so  many  guarantees  of  the  safety  of  that 
confidence  which  other  sovereigns  have  placed  in  him. 
Were  it  even  only  his  character  as  an  eminently  dutiful 
and  affectionate  son  to  a  surviving  parent,  herself  the  aa^ 
knowledged  pattern  of  every  virtue,  Nicholas  woukl  stiU 
have  the  strongest  dbum  to  an  implicit  confidence.  But 
that  prince  has  other  and  equally  strong  titles  to  die 
utmost  reliance  of  his  own  subjects,  and  that  of  fordigft 
nations ;  on  all  which  reasons  he  may  safely  vest  his  ex- 
pectations of  a  full  a{qprobation  of  his  conduct. 

I^icholas  the  First  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  aa  the 
7th  of  July  last.  He  was  horn  in  the  same  year  in  whicb 
Catherine  the  Second  closed  her  long  and  glorious  reign ; 
and  did  not  therefore,  like  his  more  fortunate  brothersy 
Alexander  and  Constantine,  experience  the  influence  of 
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Attfc  great  nuBd  in  the  care  of  his  early  educattion.  Na- 
twey  howerer,  had  provided  him  with  a  mother,  vfao  stood 
at  kaa  seed  diao  any  rdgmng  princess,  of  the  counsels 
and  aa«i«tanre  of  others,  to  lead  her  child  in  the  padi  of 
virtue.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  General  Count  Lasmsdorff,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  who  had  Berved  his  sovereign  with  great  reputation, 
bodi  in  the  field,  and  as  (Governor  of  Gourland.  The 
CoiHit  had  previondy  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  wril-me* 
filed  confidence  at  Court,  as  Cavalier  de  Service,  with  the 
Onnid  Duke  Constaatkiey  during  a  period  of  ten  years ; 
mI  likewise  aa  director  of  the  first  corps  of  cadets.  He 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  present  Empress-mother,  then 
Kigiu^  Empsess;  and  it  was  under  her  direction  that  he 
coadiictcd  the  education  of  the  Grand-duke  Nidiolas,  and 
that  of  his  brother  the  Grand-duke  Midiael,  from  the  time 
of  the  former  of  those  two  Princes  completing  the  fourth 
year  at  his  age.  No  choice  could  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate. The  qualities  of  the  Govemor'^s  heart  ficere  precisely 
audi  aa  affectionate  parents  would  wish  to  see  appreciated 
fay  their  d>ildren ;  and  those  of  his  mind  were  strictly  of 
&at  cast  which  were  required  to  direct  the  studies  of  his 
ittoatrioiis  pupils,  under  the  instructions  of  proper  masters* 
TheCownt  is  no  more:  he  terminated  his  long  and  honour- 
aUe  career,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three^  on  the  4th  of  April 
18B7;  and  from  his  character,  as  portrayed  in  the  Court 
Qaaette,  it  is  fiur  to  condude,  that  the  prindjdes  which  he 
doobtlaas  endeavoored  to  instil  into  the  boscHn  of  his  Im- 
poeial  pupO,  must  have  been  consonant  with  those  whidi 
■arked  Ins  own  oonduet  through  Ufe. 

^  Una  integrity  k  toute  ^reuve,^  says  the  writer,  **  une 
■ndeatie  et  un  d^sint^ressanent  rare,  une  volont6  essen- 
tsdlcment  cKrig6e  Ters  le  bien,  et  la  fins  religieuse  exacti- 
tude dons  raccomphsaement  de  ses  devoirs,  tels  6taient  les 
tiaits  di8tineti&  de  son  caract^re.  Dans  son  int^rieur  la 
amplidt^  de  ses  moeurs  et  de  ses  gouts,  Fexercice  constant 
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de  toutes  les  vertus  privies,  une  sendbilite  exquise,  ses  ha- 
bitudes eminemment  patriarcales,  auxquelles  il  ne  derogea 
jamais,  et  cette  am^nite  bienveillante  dcxit  Fexpression  se 
lisait  encore  dans  ses  traits  au  moment  de  la  mort,  le  ren- 
daient  au  plus  haut  point  venerable.  Calme  et  resign^ 
dans  ses  demi^rs  momens,  et  conservant  toutes  ses  facult^s, 
sa  mort  a  ^t6  celle  du-  juste.*" 

As  Nicholas  grew  in  years,  preceptors  for  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  were  selected  from  among  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  make 
particular  mention  of  one  of  them.  Monsieur  Balouhiansky, 
who  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  Grand-duke  in  the 
principles  of  the.  art  of  government,  and  of  practical 
science ;  and  the  continuation  of  whose  services,  Nidiolaa 
has  since  secured  to  himself,  as  Emperor,  by  placing  him 
in  his  private  Chancellerie  in  the  situation  of  state-ae- 
cretary. 

Too  young  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  his  country  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  that  war  of  defence,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  and  the  last  campaign,  Nicholas 
has  not  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  ex- 
perience in  warlike  operations,  which  would  be  required  of 
him  ware  he  intended  for  a  mere  military  conqueror.  But 
the  art  and  science  of  military  operations,  without  which 
experience  itself  is  frequently  of  no  avail,  he  studied  under 
very  able  masters  and  veteran  oflScers. 

In  the  year  1816,  travelling  in  foreign  countries  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  Orand-duke,  with  a  view  to  acquire 
more  enlarged  notions  respecting  those  nations  which  were 
acting  the  most  conspicuous  parts  in  Europe.  Among  these 
Great  Britain  was  selected  as  the  country  which  offered  a 
«wide  field  of  observation  to  a  prince  desirous  of  informa- 
tion. The  Grand-duke,  therefore,  visited  England  in 
November  of  that  year :  he  landed  at  Dover,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  Colonel 
Ford,   who  commanded  the  Engineers  stationed  in   the: 
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town,  and  who  accompanied  the  Prince  round  the  fortifi. 
cations  of  the  Castle,  on  the  heights,  and  through  the  sub* 
terraneous  passages  of  that  fortress.  .  His  first   step  on 
Britiflh  ground  was  marked  by  a  proof  of  liberal  disposi- 
tion.    The  noise  of  the  canncm  which  had  been  firing  to 
celebrate  his  arrival,  according  to  form,  had  frightened  a 
horse  that  was  standing  in  a  cart  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore.     The  animal  ran  the  length  of  some  streets, 
dragging  its  heavy  load  after  it,  when  it  fell  down  and 
expired.     The  6rand>duke  was  passing  at  the  time,  and 
kaming,  on  enquiry,  the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had 
def»ived  an  industrious  man  of  .an  useful  animal,  insisted 
en  compensating  him  with  a  sum  of  money  far  above  his 
kws,  of  which,  observed  the  Prince,  ^^  I  am  myself  the  in- 
nucent  cause.^    The  Orand-duke  resided  in   St.  Albania 
House,  in  Stratford-place,  where  the  Austrian  Archdukes 
had  been  staying  a  short  time  before.     He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Oeneral  Kutusoff,  Baron  Nicolai,  now  Russian 
Envoy  at  Copenhagen,  Doctor,  now   Sir  William  Crich- 
too,  and  others.    Royal  carriages  and  footmen  were  placed 
at  his  disposal :  he  held  levees,  received  the  subjects   of 
his  Imperial  brother,  listened  to  the  complaints,  history, 
and  petitions  of  the  supplicants  amongst  those  Russians 
who  happened  to  be  in  London  in  need  of  assistance  and 
ID  all  cases  relieved  them,  either  with  money,  or  by  pro* 
riding,  in  concert  with  the  Ambassador,  for  their  return 
to  their  native  cmntry. 

A  frequent  and  mutual  intercourse  was  kept  up  during 
his  residence  at  St.  Alban^s  House,  between  the  Royal 
Family  and  himself.  The  Qrand-duke  received  visits 
from  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  royal  brothers,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  board  a  Russian  frigate, 
at  Woolwich. 

He  rode  out  frequendy— -visited  many  of  the  public 
estabUahments,  often  accompanied  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Con- 
greve,  than  whom  few  men  were  better  able  to  explain 
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tjbeir  nature  and  olijeets, — ^mixed  firedy  in  society,- 
aoquired  a  higli  d^ree  of  popularity  for  hh  affability 
and  pcdi^ied  mannerg.  After  a  residenoe  of  «ome  weeka, 
he  extended  his  vicita  to  several  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  ^ideavouring  to  nudie  himself  master  of  those 
peculiarities  whieh  distinguish  this  above  all  other  nations* 
In  the  following  year,  he  married  the  present  Empress 
Alexandra  F^odorowna,  then  Princess  Charlotta  of  Prussia, 
daughter  of  Frederic  WiUiun  the  Third,  and  of  the  late 
Queen,  whose  name  is  highly  revered  in  her  own  country 
and  wherever  virtue  and  an  elevated  mind  are  justly  valued* 
With  the  hallowed  reputation  of  her  lamented  mother, 
which  preceded  her  to  the  country  of  her  husband,  the 
present  Empress  carried  thither  her  own  name,  already 
associated  by  the  public  voice  with  every  noUe  quality 
that  can  embdlish  the  fiiir  sex,  and  more  particularly  one 
in  so  exalted  a  station.  Nature  too  had  been  so  lavish 
of  her  favours  on  the  person  of  the  Empress,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  striking  appearance,  or  one 
which,  with  the  handsome  countenance  of  the  late  Queen 
ci  Prussia,  and  somewhat  of  that  melancholy  expresffion 
which  marks  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  her  Royal 
father,  unites  to  a  stately  majestic  carriage  so  much  grace 
and  dignity.  Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr.  Dawe  has 
painted  of  the  Empress,  some  of  which  (particularly  the 
last,  in  h^  galar-dress,)  possess  great  merit  as  pictures,  I 
think  the  palm  is  due  to  that  which  has  .been  beautifully 
engraved  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  which  represents  her  Ma- 
jesty sitting,  playfully  entertaining  her  two  eldest  chil- 
di«n,  the  hereditary  Orand-duke^  and  the  Grand-duchess 
Maria.  The  artist  seems  to  have  seised,  in  this  instance, 
not  only  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  but  those  of  the  mind 
of  his  illustrious  original.  Of  this  most  amiable  princess, 
the  Emperor  is  represented  to  be  dotingly  fond,  and  with 
her  he  leads  an  extremely  domesticated  Ufe,  although  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  cares  of  so  vast  an  ewpbw.     He  is  fire- 
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quently  seen  abroad  with  her,  without  any  of  that  attendant 
pomp  and  qdendour,  which  are  peihaps  neoeBsary  pageants 
with  less  popular  sovereigns;  and  both  are  known  to  devote 
much  paroital  care  to  the  education  of  the  numerous  chil- 
dren with  which  their  union  has  been  blessed.  Of  these^ 
five  swive ;  namely,  Alexander,  Nicholaevitch,  the  here- 
ditary Ghrand-duke,  bom  in  1818;  Maria  Nicholajevna 
Gtaml-duchess,  bom  in  1819;  Olga  Nicholajevna  Grand- 
duchess^  bom  in  1822;  Alexandra  Nicholajevna  Grand- 
duchesBy  bom  in  1826;  and  lastly,  Constantine  Nicho- 
laevitch, Grand-duke,  who  was  bom  in  September  1827) 
a  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  at  St  Petersburgh.  The 
hereditary  Grand-duke  is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  Ouschakctf,  one  of  the  Aid-de-camps-general  of 
the  £lmperor,  assisted  by  Colonel  Morder,  and  receives 
instructions  from  Monsieur  Joukovsky,  one  of  the  most 
diitingimhpd  literary  diaracters  in  Russia.  It  is  re- 
auffkable,  that  the  three  Grand-duchesses  have  English 
nnrses  attached  to  their  establishment.  The  hereditary 
Giand-dnke  is  a  very  fine-loddng  diild,  strongly  resembling 
.his  late  unde,  the  Emperor  Al^under,  high  spirited,  and, 
it  is  said,  a£  the  most  prondsmg  disposition.  With  jnich 
a  domeatic  menage  as  distinguishes  the  present  Imperial 
fimnly  of  Aussia,  it  is  impossible  not  to  expect  from  the 
duldroi  every  thing  that  is  flattering  to  the  prospects  of 
that  country,  and,  we  m&y  add,  of  Europe ;  for  the  des- 
tinies of  all  nations  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  the  question— -who  is  in  the  next  generation  to 
widd  the  resources  of  that  extensive  empire  ?  The  here- 
ditary Grand-duke,  who  had  been  i^pointed  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Hussars  of  the  Ghiard,  from  his  earliest  age, 
was  named  by  the  Emperor,  during  our  stay  in  the  capital. 
Ataman  of  all  the  Cossack  troops ;  on  which  occasion  the 
Court  Gazette  published  the  Imperial  rescript,  addressed 
to  General  Koutemikoff,  commanding  those  forces,  in 
which  the  Emperor  desires  that  officer  to  communicate  the 
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*^  auK  braves  troupes  du  Don,  qui  vous  aont 
confines,  persuade  qu'^eUee  y  verront  un  nouveau  gage  de  la 
reconiiaigaanoe  et  de  la  bienveillance  que  je  leur  porte  pour 
les  services  distingues,  qu'^elles  out  rendus  il  la  patrie,  et 
pour  leujr  fid^lit^  au  trone  sur  lequel  j^ai  lieu  de  compttf 
d'^autant  plus,  que  des  le  oonunencement  de  mon.r^gne, 
dies  out  donn^  dans  la  guerre  actuelle  contre  les  Persans, 
les  pieuves  les  plus  brillantes  de  leur  devouement  et.de 
leur  bravoure.'"  The  Emperor  also  declared  his  pleasure 
that  the  Grand-duke  should  be  considered  as  chief  oJT 
the  regiment  of  the  Ataman,  to  be  henceforth  called  the 
Regiment  of  Cossacks  of  his  Highness  the  hereditary 
Orand-duke.  In  due  time,  the  felicitations  of  the  Cossack 
troops  stationed  in  the  Oural,  and  those  of  the  Don,  were 
forwarded  to  the  newly  elected  Ataman,  to  which  the 
Orand-duke  replied  by  addressing  an  appropriate  rescript 
to  the  respective  (Generals.  The  Prince  is  btought  up, 
both  in  a  domestic  and  military  point  of  view,  in  tlia 
strictest  discipline,  and  ccmstantly  under  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  and  the  vigilant  and  intelligent  superintendeDce  of 
the  Empress-mother.  He  frequently  walks  or  drives  about 
town,  attended .  by  one  or  two  of  the  companions  of  about 
his  own  age,  who  are  educated  with  him,  and  one  of  whom 
is  the  son  of  a  general  oiBcer,  and  the  other  of  a  distin- 
guished nobleman.  I  have  more  than  once  seai  him  in 
the  severest  weather  dressed  in  his  simple  uniform,  acoom* 
panied  by  one  of  his  playmates,  driven  in  a  twoJiorse 
sledge,  with  none  of  the  fur  trappings  which  others  deem 
it  necessary  to  wear  as  a  protection  against  a  odd  of 
several  d^rees  below  the  freezing  point,  blooming  with 
health,  and  full  of  gaiety,  receiving  with  a  pleasing  smile 
the  salutations  and  marks  of  respect  which,  when  recog- 
nized during  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  every  class  of  per- 
sons seem  delighted  in  paying  to  their  future  Emperor. 

At  all  times  the  example  set  by  the  superior  classes  in 
the  exercise  of  parental  and  domestic  duties,  in  the  display 
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of  ooBJiqpl  attachment,  and  the  practice  of  private  virtues, 
hw  had  a  baaefidal  influence  on  the  other  ranks  of  society. 
But  when  such  an  example  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  family 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  benefit  of  its  influence,  over  every 
daaa  of  his  subjects  must  be  tenfold ;  and  that  such  is 
the  case  in  Russia  at  the  present  moment,  and  particularly 
amoii^  the  high^  circles  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  have  had 
firequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining. 

Nor  is  the  individual  conduct  of  the  Emperor  himself 
without  its  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  people*    His 
applicaiiop  to  business.is  most  regular.    The  affiiirs  of  the 
state  alone  seon  to  engross  his  attention,  and  it  is  said  that 
be  seldom  gives  an  hour  to  pleasure,  which  might  have  been 
better  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     He  rises 
early,  and  spends  some  time  in  transacting  military  mat- 
ters.    Part  of  tins  consists  in  receiving,  as  I  before  stated, 
Count  DieUtch,  the  chief  of  the  Etat-Major,  who  daily 
w«t8  on  his  Majesty  from  seven  o^dock  till  nine,  and 
reports  tbe^  state  of  the. army  during  the  preceding  day, 
mad  receives  his  Majesty^s  commands.    After  breakfast  he 
receives  his  Ministers;  each  of  whom  has  his  appointed 
days  and  hours  for  waitiog  on  the  Emperor.     He  has  on 
some  occasions  attended  the  senate ;  and  it  was  reported, 
whik  we  were  at  St.  Petersburg  that  having  heard  that 
the  Senators  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  very  late, 
a  practice    which   caused   considerable    delay   in  public 
buainesa,  his  Mi^ty  called  early  one  day  at  the  House 
of  the  Senate,  moA  finding  none  of  its  members  assembled, 
oaaply   desired  it  to  be  made  known  to  them,  that  the 
Emperor  had  attended  to  transact  business  at  such  an 
hour*     From  that  time  the  Senates  took  care  to  be  at 
their  post  with  greater  punctuality.     At  one  o^dock  he 
geoerally  attends  the  parade.     In  the  winter  this  takes 
place  under  cover,  unless  the   weather  be  both  fine  and 
mild,  in  which  case,  as  well  as  in  the  summer  months,  it 
is  hdd  in  the  great  square,  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
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or  in  the  Champ  de  Man.  Mlien  it  ia  under  sbdter  that 
the  parade  is  to  take  place,  the  exercise-house,  belongiiig 
to  the  Ch&teau  St.  Midiel,  already  mentioned,  is  the  huiUU 
ing  selected.  The  troops  are  oc^ected  within  it,  and  the 
general  officers  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Petersburgh,  m*  hold* 
ing  situations  in  the  capital,  make  a  point  of  attending* 
The  foot  and  horse  guards  dismounted,  form  the  mass  ai 
the  troops  reviewed.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  parades,  that  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Emperor.  On  the  15th  of  November,  a  Te  Deum  having 
been  sung  at  the  Winter  Palace  for  the  capture  of  Erivan, 
a  more  than  usually  brilliant  parade  was  expected.  The 
day  was  exceedingly  fine,  thongh  dxcesaively  coU:  not- 
withstanding which  I  placed  myself,  with  three  friends, 
wrapt  up  in  our  doaks,  outside  of  the  exerdseJiouse,  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  all  the  officers,  who  returned  fran 
the  religious  cereaBony  at  the  palace  in  order  to  attend  the 
parade,  and  with  whom  the  Emperor  himadf  was  expected. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  people  present,  'very  quiet, 
welUbebaved,  and  silent  The  gate  of  the  exerctse-hovae 
was  guarded  by  four  gendarmes  on  foot.  Three  or  four 
officers  of  the  police  were  present,  and  an  mJ.rfe'Cawp  de 
service  paraded  outside  to  and  fro. 

About  half-past  one  o^clock,  when  the  firing  a£  the  guna 
had  ceased,  which  announced  the  performance  of  the  c&ee^ 
mony  at  the  palace,  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  of  att  regi- 
ments and  corps,  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  began  to  sm* 
rive,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  two  o^dock,  some  in  sledges 
drawn  by  magnificent  horses,  others  in  handsome  dose 
carriages.  On  alighting  they  threw  off  their  outside  mi* 
Utary  cloak,  and  exhibited  their  ribbons,  and  stars,  and 
deccMmtions,  over  their  green,  iHiite,  and  scarlet  umforms. 
Among  them  I  recognised  General  Jomini,  who  abandoned 
the  fortunes  of  France  to  serve  Alexander,  and  has  a  pub* 
lie  situation  at  St  Petersburgh.  His  penon  lodced  so 
very  diffisrent  fi«n  the  well*fed,  and  weUrloddag  stout 
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of  Ae  cmmtrj,  that  one  could  plainly  see,  in  the 
and  hdUow  lines  oi  his  phyuognomy,  a  Ffendi 
gakeral  a£  divisioo,  notwithstanding  his  Russiaa  tinifonn 
and  hiilliant  orders.  During  the  amval  of  these  officers, 
die  regiment  of  the  Chevaliers  Guardes,  mounted  on  bay 
hotses,  dressed  in  white  unifonns,  with  black  helmets  and 
onranes,  ttad  carrying  the  Persian  standards,  defiled  out- 
■de  of  the  gnmnd,  preceded  by  a  whole  band  of  trumpet- 
As  the  moment  of  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  was 
at  hand^  the  officers  of  the  police  reminded  some  among 
die  crowd  to  pull  ofp  their  hats  on  his  arrival ;  and  the 
aUUde-camp  before  alluded  to,  after  looking  sted&stly  aft 
aH  those  in  the  front  row,  addressed  me  in  particular.  One 
if  my  Bossian  friends  having  informed  me  that  the  object 
of  haa  inquiry  was  whether  I  had  any  petition  for  the 
Emperor,  I  replied  to  the  officer  in  French,  that  I  waa 
a  atnaiger,  and  had  no  petition  to  present ;  upon  which  he 
synlngiffd  m  the  same  language^  observing  that  aa  aid- 
de-eamp  de  seroKe,  it  waahis  duty  to  receive  all  petitions 
jnasmfad  fcr  the  Emperor  on  sucli  occaaiona,  in  order  diat 
he  might  present  them  immediatdy  to  His  Mqesty. 

AldMMigh  I  waanotaware,  at  the  time^  that  I  looked  so 
very  much  like  a  petitioner,  aa  to  cause  me  to  be  selected 
among  the  multitude ;  yet  I  was  particularly  ddighted  at 
thk  triKng  incident  happening  to  myself,  because  it  affi>rd- 
ed  me^  at  once,  the  pracdcal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Anperor  is  accessible  on  these  occasions  to  the  supplier- 
tiona  of  his  subjects^  and  even  strapgers  residing  in  his 
doauDions,  with  a  fivdlity  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
other  countries  whofe  the  Sovereign  is  less  powerful  than 
die  law. 

A  gende  buaz  now  ran  thttmgh  the  people  assembled^ 
and  proacndy  alight,  degant  sledge,  drawn  by  a  spirited 
hlaek  hcrae,  which  a  richly  costumed,  fine-looking,  young 
Isvoatduck  waa  urging  to  ita  full  speed,  ent«»d  die  court 
by  the  grand  gale^  sUding  in  silent  rapidity  over  the  well- 
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smoothed  snow,  and  conveying  the  two  Imperial  Brothers^ 
Nicholas  and  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  who  passed  before 
us,  and  suddenly  stopped  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
exercise^house,  within  two  feet  of  which  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  stand.  The  same  aidrde-camp  de  service  took  their 
cloaks  after  they  alighted ;  and  I  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  striking  personal  appearance  of  these  two 
princes,  whose  countenance,  statmre,  and  figure,  claimed  for 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  handsome  officer  we 
had  seen  that  morning,  or  that  we  observed  on  subsequent 
occasions  among  the  several  regiments  of  the  guards.  No 
demonstration  of  any  kind  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  present  outside,  except  doffing  their  hats ;  but  the 
Sovereign,  on  the  folding  gates  being  thrown  open,  which 
exhibited  to  our  view,  for  an  instant,  the  most  brilliant 
display  of  military  pageantry  I  had  ever  beheld,  was  re- 
ceived  with  three  tremendous  roulades  of  drums  and  trum* 
pets,  upon  the  ceaaing  of  which,  a  bugle  band  struck  up 
the  inspiring  anthem  of  Old  England,  Ood  save  the  King, 
and  changed  to  Ood  save  the  Emperor,  after  the  return 
of  Alexander  from  Paris,  by  the  Poet  Joukovsky.  The 
gates  were  then  dosed,  and  the  parade  proceeded ;  but  aa 
civilians  are  never  allowed  to  enter  on  such  occaaionB,  we 
quietly  retired  to  our  respective  occupations. 

This  daily,  or  almost  daily  intercourse  which  his  Ma- 
jesty keeps  up,  with  all  the  officers  and  men  stationed  in 
St.  Petersburgh  (since  regiments  are  of  course  paraded  in 
turn),  must  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  be  productive  of 
great  advantage;  for  the  Emperor  inspects  every  thing, 
inquires  into  the  minutest  details,  examines  the  regimental 
uniforms  of  the  privates,  addresses  words  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  favouraUy  reported,  converses  with  the 
officers  of  all  ranks,  praises,  blames,  or  admonishes,  as  he  sees 
occasion;  and  thus  adds  to  the  scene  of  military  ev<du- 
tion  and  discipline  the  interest  of  a  reunion  de  famUUy 
where  the  chief,  uniting,  in  turn,  the  characters  of  sove- 
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reign,  commander,  and  father,  exerts  those  self-influences 
to  maintain  order  and  subordination,  to  render  the  ties 
between   the   soldier  and   his  officer,   and  between  both 
and  their  sovereign,  more  indissoluble,  because  more  che- 
rished and  respected.     Military  parades,  however,  are  not 
always  held  within  closed  doors ;  and  I  am  told  by  some 
yoiing  English  residents,  that  during  the  summer  season 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  striking  military  spectacles  is 
the  **  Crrande  Parade,^  which  takes  place  on  certain  days 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  an'  extensive  square,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  at  one  end  of  which  stands  the- 
bronze  colossal  statue  of  Souvoroff,  the  conqueror  of  Suchet 
and  Macdonald  in  Italy,  and  surnamed   Italiysky  from 
that  circumstance.   On  some  of  these  occasions  the  Emperor 
has  attended  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  at  least  twenty 
generals,   and  eighty  superior  officers,   at    the   head  of 
fifty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  twenty-five  battalions  of  infan- 
try,  and  ten  companies  qf  artillery,  forming  altogether 
an  army  of  more  than  20,000  men,  which  perform  every 
possible  variety  of  evolution,   in  the  presence  of  several 
thousands  of  spectators.     On  such  occasions  as  these  the 
Emperor  has   ever  been  received  with  boisterous  accla- 
mations. 

After  the  parade  his  Majesty  generally  returns  home ; 
and  if  there  are  to  be  any  private  presentations  to  him, 
it  is  before  his  dinner  that  they  take  place;  otherwise 
he  either  walks  or  rides  out  alone  or  accompanied  by  the 
Empress.  He  is  very  fond  of  riding  on  horseback,  but 
he  also  frequently  goes  out  with  his  consort  in  a  French 
cabriolet,  which  he  drives  himself.  I  have  likewise  seen 
Urn  walking  up  and  down  that  magnificent  quay  on  the 
Neva,  called  the  English  Line,  either  alone  or  accompa- 
nied by  some  general  officer ;  and  I  understand  that  in 
fior  weather,  and  when  the  Empress  is  in  good  health,  her 
Hqesty  oflten  accompanies  him  on  these  excursions.  On 
such  oceaatona  it  is  the  etiquette  on  the  part  of  persons 
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who  meet  them,,  to  stand  still  until  they  haye  passed, 
pulling  their  hats  off,  when  the,  Emperor  invariafaiy  re- 
turns the  salutation  i  la  nnlitaire,  by  putting  the  back  of 
the  hand  up  to  his  hat.  With  all  persons  who  are  known, 
to  him,  he  will  occasionally  stop  and  converse  with  great 
affability  and  without  reserve. 

The  dinner-hour  is  between  three  and  four  o^dock; 
after  which  his  Majesty  spends  part  of  the  day  with  his 
fimiily  and  children.  The  evening  brii^  its  own  labours 
and  occupations^  Ministers  are  received,  or  the  Emperor- 
attends  to  bosiness  in  his  private  cabmet  with  his  own 
secretary ;  but  on  fixed  days,  at  eight  o^doek,  he  orders 
a  particalar  minister  to  biin^  his  porte-femlle^  and  will 
remain  with  him  till  ten,  gmng  methodically  through,  and 
dispatching  an  infinite  variety  of  business,  so  as  to  dear 
away  every  sort  of  arrear,  and  make  himsdf  master  of 
the  different  subjects  of  each  department.  The  strict 
observance  of  engagements  w^ch  his  Majesty  is  known 
to  expect  on  every  occasion,  tends  materially  to  facilitate 
every  operation,  and  serves  as  a  lesson  to  his  subjects, 
that  without  punctuality  in  all  die  affairs  and  transactions 
of  life,  talent,  rank,  nay  even  a  high  character,  are  rendered 
useless  to  sodety. 

The  Imperial  family  retires  early  to  rest.  I  have  known 
some  distinguished  persons  who  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  invited  to  the  presence  q£  the  Emperor  and  Empn^sa 
in  the  evening,  come  away  at  ten  o^clock,  the  hour  at 
which  it  was  understood  that  thdr  Majesties  retired  fot 
the  night.  How  dse,  indeed,  could  any  human  fnone 
support  for  any  length  of  time  the  toils,  cares,  and  anx- 
ieties which  commence  at  sunrise,  and  continue  all  day 
without  intermission  ? 

Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  afiairs,  Ni- 
cholas, who  seems  to  be  the  most  indefatigable  and  active 
Sovereign  now  reigning,  and  whose  ooeupatioiis  are  gene> 
rally  of  a  serious  nature,  having  the  good  and  happiness  of 
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his  peofie  in  view,  has  traced  out  to  himself  other  tasks  and 
othtf  duties.  One  of  the  additional  burthens  which  he  has 
Tcduntarily  imposed  on  himself,  is  that  of  locJdng  over  the 
reports  and  returns  of  every  arrest  and  imprisc»uiient  that 
take  place  in  his  onpire^  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the  prisons^ 
according  to  a  formula  which  he  has  himself  prescribed^  and 
ordered  to  be  filled  up  and  regularly  forwarded  to  him  in 
a  direct  manner.  In  these  returns,  the  name  of  each  pri- 
soner or  individual  arrested,  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
lei^;th  of  time  during  which  he  has  been  imprisoned,  dther 
before  or  after  trial,  must  be  accurately  entered.  Judg- 
ing fixxo  this  informalion,  his  Migesty  has  frequently 
given  orders  for  bringing  persons  to  «  speedy  trial  who  had 
been  long  in  prison,  and  others  to  be  released  who  appeared 
to  have  suffered  long,  or  to  have  been  too  severely  punish- 
edu  In  some  cases,  he  has  ordered  the  sentence  either  to  be 
revoked,  or  its  severity  mitigated,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain extenuating  circumstances  which  ajqpeared  on  the  face 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  statement.  Itisnot  ne> 
eevaiy  to  remark  how  much  good,  in  a  country  like  Rus- 
sia, m&  yet  deprived  of  the  great  blessing  of  a  luufoim,  in« 
vicdaUe,  and  intelligible  code  of  criminal  laws,  so  praise- 
worthy an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  an  all-powerful  nu>- 
narch,  must  produce.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
great  benefit  conferred  by  die  Sovereign  on  his  subjects  by 
wofdk  an  arrangement,  an  Englishman  has  oidy  to  bear  in 
nnd  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Tribunals  in  Russia,  which 
the  meditated  Reform  has  not  yet  reached— the  indefinite 
ssture  of  the  written  laws  and  multiplied  ukases— and 
above  all,  the  im«i<mag  distance  of  scMne  of  the  provinces 
from  the  source  of  justice  and  mercy.  All  these  circum- 
stances are  frequei^y  calculated  to  embarrass,  if  not  to 
diwart,  the  efforts  of  every  prisoner,  ^  his  friends,  made  in 
hopes  of  proving  his  innocence ;  unless  means  be  at  hand 
to  cany  the  suit  to  thefoot  of  the  throne.  Whether  or  not 
inoQovcniences  have  asisen  bam  such  a  system,  it  is  not 
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for  me  to  assert,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging 
for  myself  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  So- 
vereign had  in  view  the  future  prevention  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  all  such  abuses  in  criminal  matters,  when  he  adopted 
the  practice  of  actually  inquiring  into  them  himself,  until 
the  projected  code  of  laws,  founded  upon  principles  con- 
sonant with  the  general  feelings  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  in  Europe,  diall  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
empire.  Oppression  under  such  an  arrangement  cannot 
well  be  exercised  by  ill-^lisposed  persons  in  power,  in 
distant  governments.  Every  prisoner  will  feel  that  his 
case  will  become  known  to,  and  fiill  under  the  ^e  of  the 
Sovereign ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  innocence  will  he 
derive  courage  to  support  his  present  suflerings,  from  the 
prospect  of  being  at  no  distant  period,  declared  guiltless. 
In  such  a  system  too,  another  great  branch  of  public 
benefit  is  involved;  the  Elmperor  himself,  through  the 
task  he  has  voluntarily  undertaken,  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  existing  forms  of  criminal  justice  in  his  dominions 
^-will  soon  see  how  the  existing  systems  work,  and  in  what 
they  are  defective — can  point  out  to  his  ministers  improve- 
ments which  they  might  not  have  ventured  to  suggest— or 
command  such  inquiries  to  be  set  on  foot,  as  will  ultimately 
lead  to  improvements  and  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  shown  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his 
character  of  Sovereign,  chief  of  the  Army,  and  Supreme 
Judge ;  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  exhibit  him  in  that  of  a  benevolent 
Prince  and  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  my  object  is 
not  to  frame  a  panegyric  on  Nicholas,  that  being  a  task 
which  abler  ham^  must  perform,  and  contemporaries  will 
approve ;  yet  have  I  known,  even  during  my  short  inter- 
course with  Russia  and  Russian  subjects,  enough  to  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  both  the  latter  capacities  the 
Emperor  has  equally  strong  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  people*    The  munificence  with  which  he  rewards  sar- 
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▼ices  to  the  state  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  here  iiito  any  particular  details  in  il- 
lustration of  it  Not  only  by  titles,  rank,  and  promotion^ 
does  he  reward  those  services,  but  by  still  more  interesting 
marks  of  his  satisfaction  contained  in  the  several  rescripts 
which  he  publidy  addresses  to  those  who  have  deserved 
diem:  The  recent  examples  of  this,  furnished  on.  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Persian  war  and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  not 
to  menti<Hi  others  of  a  somewhat  more  distant  date,  suffici- 
ently proye  his  liberal  disposition.  Not  only  Count  Paske- 
vitch,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  who  extended 
the  limits  of  Russia  to  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  within 
view  of  Mount  Ararat,  into  the  interior  of  the  then  terri- 
tory of  Persia,  and  who  was  made  a  Count  of  the  Empire,, 
had  other  honours  conferred  upon  him;  but  every  of- 
ficer who  distinguished  himself  in  that  war  experienced 
the  munificence  of  his  Sovereign.  I  was  at  St.  Petersburgh 
when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  arrived,  both  from 
Odessa  and  by  the  way  of  Italy,  and  I  witnessed  the  un- 
feigned joy  which  was  manifested  by  the  superior  classes 
of  society,  and  military  officers  of  the  highest  rank  at  that 
event.  Unlike  the  French,  whose  contemporary  journal- 
ists attributed  ^the  whole  merit  of  the  transaction  to  their 
own  ccnnmander.  Admiral  De  Rigny,  ^^  k  qui,^  says  a 
Frendi  paper,  ^*  FEurope  est  redevaUe  d^un  si  beau  tri- 
onphe**  (!) ;  the  Russians  appeared  to  me  to  feel  more  like 
Englishmen  on  that  occasion,  and  to  talk  of  nothing  else 
but  the  consummate  skill,  promptitude,  coolness,  and 
hravety  of  Codrington  and  his  fleet  ^^  Voilil  encore  une 
Cois  les  Anglais  de  Nelson,^  was  the  general  observation  to 
me ;  *^  quelle  marine  glorieuse  !^  and  then  inquiry  after  in- 
quiry f<dlowed  as  to  who  the  Admiral  was,  under  whom 
he  had  fought,  and  on  what  other  occasions  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself.  The  information  I  gave  in  answer 
seoned  to  delight  them  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
thdr  own  officers,  and  they  listened  with  great  satisfaction 
VOL.  IJ.  c 
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to  my  aooduilt  of  the  masterly  raaniier  in  which  that  gal^ 
kmt  oflfeer  had  conducted  himself  when  commanding  a 
squadron  detached  from  the  fleet  of  Sir  E.  Pellew,  during 
an  eventful  period  of  the  Pmnsular  war,  on  the  coast  of 
Catahmia,  and  in  which  fleet  I  had  the  honour  of  serving. 
Ax  the  same  time,  they  appeared  not  to  be  unmindlul  of 
the  services  of  their  own  naval  Commander  at  Navarino, 
and  spoke  with  becoming  pride  of  the  share  which  the 
Russian  fleet  had  taken  in  the  triumph  of  that  day.  The 
Emperor  partook  of  the  general  satisfaction^  and  evinced 
his  admiration  of  the  English  Admiral'*s  conduct  by  con- 
ferring the  order  of  St.  George  of  the  second  class  upoa 
him,  the  most  distinguished  order  in  Russia,  and  limited 
to  Commanders-in-chief,  on  gaining  a  general  action,  agunst 
an  enemy  commanded  likewise  by  a  Commander-in-chief. 
This  distinction  was  accompanied  by  a  most  flattering 
letter  from  the  Emperor  himself,  in  which  the  fidlowing 
remarkable  words  occurred : — ^^  La  marine  Rusae  s^onare 

m 

d'avmr  obtenu  votre  suffrage  devant  Navaiin.'"  To  his 
own  commander,  the  Imperial  recompense  was  promotion 
ftom  a  Rear  to  a  Vice^Admiral,  and  the  knighthood  of 
the  third  class  of  St.  George,  while  to  the  French  Adnu<- 
ral  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskm  was 
forwarded. 

As  an  encouragement  to  other  officers,  His  Majesty  is 
in  the  habit  of  publicly  expressing,  by  a  rescript  to  the 
principal  grand  officers  of  the  Court,  his  approbation  of 
their  conduct,  whenever  by  the  accounts,  whidi  he  expects 
them  to  present  every  year,  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  disposed  of  the  money  of  the  civil  list  confided  to  their 
care,  they  appear  to  have  performed  their  duty  with  fiddity , 
or  to  have  husbanded  the  resources  of  their  department. 
Thus  we  find  him  addressing  a  most  gratifying  rescript  in 
April  last,  accompanied  with  a  present  in  diamonds  to  his 
Maredial  de  la  Cour,  and  the  Master  of  theHorse,  for  having 
in  the  course  a(  the  previous  year  effected  a  saving  in  their 
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Rifmstiv^  offlei%  the  fir»t  ci  gA€  flolUioli  of  rouUM^  and  the 
aeocmd  of  six  hundred  thousand  roublea,  on  the  »um»  jearly 
alloitedlcMr  the  serviee  of  their  tespeetivedepiMrtmefllB.  The 
wme  nark  of  approbation  is  bestowed  01^  the  governors 
of  towns  and  provinces;  and  these  expcessioiis  of  Imperial 
iifiafiirtion  are  frequently  aceon^panied  by  an  ajqiropriats 


Within  the  last  two  nK>ntfaa  theCounfc  Nessdrode,  Count 
Kotdboi^y^  President  of  the  CounoD,  Piinee  Volkondcy, 
Minister  of  the  Hoi)sehold»  Monsieur  Naryschkine,  Mare# 
ehal  de  la  Gour,  and  Prinoe  Dolgotouky,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Hone,  as  well  as  Count  Pahlen,  who  eatetdsed  the 
funatiana  of  6oTemor«>general  of  the  provinces  of  New  Rus- 
oa  andBessarabia,  during  the  absence  of  Count  Michel  Wo^ 
nmx€fw,  have  eadh  received  a  gratifying  testimony  6t  appro- 
hafeion  from  dasir  Imperial  Master.  When  the  individual^ 
whoae  condnct  the  Emperor  is  solidtous  of  rewarding,  is 
hi  m  sKtuadon  to  be  benefited  by  more  substantial  maxics  oi 

NidbolaS)  with  a  peculiar  deKcaey  of  feeKngs^ 
bestowed  on  him  a  pecuniary  remnneratioii.  Thus  in 
the  one  of  the  Grand  Master  of  his  Court,  Baron  D'Alfad- 
dyll,  who  «yrects  the  ofllce  of  intendanoe  ot  the  Court,  die 
Bmpenir  addressed  to  him  a  most  flattering  rescript,  ex- 
fraseive  of  his  satisfacdon  at  the  economical  spirit  evinced 
by  that  officer  in  the  course  of  his  a&ninistration  of  18SfJ^ 
eoMladfaig  wiifa  these  words : — 

"  Dcainttit  voita  dooner  na  tirmaignage  de  ma  reoon- 
asfaaaaee  ot  rtcompenser  la  kmgue  et  honoralde  carridre  de 
voa  aervioes,  J«  -v^ous  ai  assign^  sur  la  tr^soterie  Imperiale 
penaieii  de  dix  mffle  roubles  en  sns  de  vfitre  traitement 


Alksr  this,  and  the  coasideration  of  the  many  pecnniary 
gifts  givaEi  by  the  reigning  Sovereign  to  different  classes  at 
iaiividttab,  each  lor  some  peculiar  merit,  and  many  of 
wliidi  I  have  quoted  in  the  ^sourse  of  the  present  work,  it 
triH  not  agafai  be  just  to  repeat :  that  public  services  ai« 

c2 
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very  cheaply  rewarded  by  the  Imperial  Family  of  Russia, 
with  rings  and  trinkets. 

Nor  have  the  more  huipble  classes  of  society  been  over- 
looked by  his  Majesty,  when  By  their  conduct  they  have 
deserved  the  same  marks  of  his  approbation ;  for,  in  several 
instances,  he  has  granted  those  decorations  which  in  Russia 
are  valued  as  proofs  of  merit  as  well  as  reward,  to  in- 
dustrious citizens  and  merchants,  as  was  the  case  in  1826, 
when  he  conferred  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  of  the  second 
class,  on  the  Maire  of  St  Petersbur^^  and  the  same  order 
of  the  third  class  to  three  merchants  oi  the  first  and  second 
guild,  for  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  affording  assistance 
to  the  unfortunate  who  suffered  during  the  inundation  of 
November  1824. 

Another  strong  proof  of  the  ieamest  disposition  of  Ni* 
cholas  to  reward  irreproachable  conduct  and  faithful  ser- 
vices both  in  civil  and  military  life,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  creation  of  a  new  Order  of  Merit,  which  he  established 
on  the  22d  of  August  1826,  the  day  of  his  Coronation, 
under  the  name  of  '^  Marque  (Thofmeur  pour  le  service 
irreprochable^  to  which  a  pension  is  attached,  that  ex- 
tends (for  a  limited  period  of  time)  to  the  widow  also  of 
the  person  who  obtains  that  distinction.  To  this  mark  of 
honour,  every  person,  no  matter  of  what  rank  or  condition^ 
belonging  to  the  dvil  or  military  service,  can  aspire.  It 
consists  in  a  silver  gilt  buckle,  of  a  square  form  and  ijour^ 
having  in  the  centre  a  crown  of  oak-leaves,  surrounding 
the  cyphers,  denoting  the  number  of  years  of  irreproachable 
conduct  during  service.  No  one  who  has  been  tried  dther 
before  the  civil  or  military  tribunals — who  has  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  superiors  even  once,  in  consequence 
of  neglect,  idleness,  or  any  offence,  contra  bonos  mores^  or 
who  has  given  ipiroal  of  incapacity — or  whose  honesty  has 
been  suspected — or  whose  behaviour  to  his  inferiors  has 
been  harsh,  or  to  his  superiors  disrespectful— no  one  who 
has  delayed  presenting  the  accounts  of  his  office,  without 
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may  apparent  yalid  excuae,  or  in'whcwe  accounts  evidence 
if  iiregularity  shaU  have  appeared—- no  one,  in  fine,  who  is 
accused  of  b^ig  a  bad'  citizen,  a  negligent  father,  a  dis- 
obedient son,  can  be  admitted  on  the  list  of  candidates  for, 
or  aspire  to,  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion. The  buckle  is  to  be  worn  suspoided*  at-  the  button- 
hole to  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  George  by  the  mi- 
litary, and  to  that  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  by  the 
dviliaos. 

Persuaded  that  the  best-  mode  of  securing  the  dvilizfr- 
tion,  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  is  to  promote 
moral  education  among  them,  the  present  Emperor  has  not 
only  followed  the  steps  of  his  late  Imperial  Brother  in  sup- 
porting and  even  multiplying  the  means  of  forwarding  that 
objects  but  has^  in  a  solemn'  manifesto,  issued  on  the  m&- 
BKirable  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  18S5  against  his  p»son 
and  government,  recorded  his  sentimoits  on  that  important 
8al:gect,  wlii<:h  are  worthy  of  a  Sovereign  reigning  in  these 
enlightened  times. 

*^  Ce  n^est,  certes,  point  aux  progr^s  de  la  civilization 
mais  k  la  vanit^,  qui  ne'  produit  que  le  d^soeuvrement  et  le 
vuide  deTesprit,  mais  au'de&ut  dlnstruction  r^Ue  qu^il 
fiuit  attribuer  cette  licoise  de  la  pens6e,  cette  fougue  des 
paaooos,  oes  demi-connoissances  si  confuses  et  si  funestes, 
ce  penchant  aux*  th^ries  extremes  et  aux  visions  poli- 
tiques,  qui  eommencant  par  danolir  et  finissent  par 
perdie.  En  vain  le  gouvemement  fera-tol  de  genereux 
efibrta — en  vain  s^epuisera^Uil  en  sacrifices ;  si  Teducation 
domestique  ne  seconde  son  action  et  ses  vues,  si  elle  ne 
verse  dans  les  ooeurs  les  germes  de  la  morale.^ 

Nicholas  the  First  is  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  those 
governments  which  have  been  called  despotic ;  but  let  us 
hear  the  language  of  a  monarch  so  situated  on  the  subject 
of  reform  akid  improvement,  and  judge'  by  it  what  Rus- 
oa,  and  Europe,  have  to  lock  to  during  his  reign.  ^^  Dans 
une  teUe  organization  de  F^tat^^  observes  the  Emperor  in 
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the  MMBe  Bumiteto,  ^  chacim  peut  ae  licr  k  ia  aoikiit^  de 
Tordfe,  k  la  gmnde  des  faiens  et  des  pcnonnes,  et  Cnn- 
qiiille  Bar  le  piCMDt  porter  sur  ravenir  am  regard  plem 
JPttptrance.  Ce  n^est  point  par  des  oiterprises  tem^raiKs 
et  toujours  destinicdyes,  e^est  d^en  haut,  c^est  par  degr^ 
que  s*opdrent  les  Traiee  am^orations,  que  se  comblent  les 
laeunee,  que  se  refonnent*  les  abuB.  Dans  cette  marehe 
de  perfectioimement  graduel,  tout  eage  d6«ir  du  mieux, 
toute  pensee  tendante  k  raffermissement  des  lois,  k  la 
piopagatioii  des  T^^ritaMes  lumi^reB,  au  d^vdoppement 
de  l^iiidttstrie  qui  nous  sera  communique  par  les  voies 
legates  ouvertes  k  tous,  ne  poona  q'*dtre  aeeueillie  par 
nous  avec  gratitude ;  car  nous  ne  formons,  nous  ne  pourons 
fermer,  d^autre  vceu  que  celui  de  voir  notre  patrie  atteindre 
le  plus  haut  point  de  prospmt^  et  de  gloire,  qui  lui  soit 
marqu^  par  la  Divine  Providence.^ 

The  benevolent  disposition  of  Nicholas  to  which  I  have 
made  allusion,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  conspicuous. 
Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  a  proof  of  it  does  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  die  public,  and  many  <if  his  acts 
of  generosity,  as  I  have  been  laformed  by  a  person  in- 
timatdiy  connected  with  the  household  fA  his  Miqesty, 
never  reach  the  puUic  ear.  In  January  last,  he  signaliBed 
the  beginning  of  the  year  by  ordering  the  house  in  whi^ 
the  late  Empress  Elizabeth  died,  at  Beleff,  to  be  pur- 
chased at  his  own  expense,  and  converted  into  an  asylum 
for  twenty-four  pocMr  widows,  who  are  to  be  maintained 
henceforward  at  the  i^arge  of  his  privy-pune,  filling  up 
the  vacancies  as  soon  as  diey  occur. 

The  first  annivorsary  of  his  coronation,  fl9d  August 
1S26,  (O.  S.,)  was  marked  by  a  maidfesto  in  whidi, 
taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  a  great  num* 
ber  of  persons  resident  both  in  town  and  country,  who 
were  some  years  in  arrear  with  Government  in  respeot  to 
the  payment  of  direct  and  indineet  faxes  and  excise  duties 
on  spiiits,  which,  it  had  been  represented,  could  not  be 
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exacted  without  creating  great  distreai  amotig  the  de&ul-^ 
ten,  the  Emperor  ordered  that  the  entries  of  all  such  ar- 
leart,  np  to  the  date  of  the  manifeato,  should  be  erased 
from  the  registers,  and  no  demand  made  for  them  from  the 
defaulters,  wlio  it  appeared  had  all  been  placed  in  that 
pvedicameDt  by  untoward  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control. 

In  Tisiting  one  of  the  civil  hospitals  at  SU  Petersburgh, 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  another  object  of  Nicholases  heae^ 
▼dost  disposition.  This  was  a  very  interesting  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  day4abourer  in  indigent  dreumstances, 
and  who,  owing  to  a  peculiarly  severe  disease,  had  at  the 
age  of  seven  years  been  subjected  to  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  painful  operations  of  surgery,  by  which  her  life 
saved.  On  Dr.  Arendt,  the  operator,  reporting  the 
to  the  Emperor,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  ward 
in  Ae  hospital  to  see  the  child,  assigned  for  her  use  the 
mm  of  one  thousand  roubles,  and  made  provision  &r 
her  bemg  {daoed  in  a  public  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ciuwu. 

The  fdlowing  tndt  of  Nicholas,  thou§^  of  a  different 
deseriptioo,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  I  had  it  from  the 
best  authority.  It  is  known  that  the  Persies  have,  of 
bte  years,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  European  tactics 
into  their  armies ;  yet,  with  so  little  success,  that  the  Rua* 
man  troops  opposed  to  them  have  found  little  difference 
fai  their  mode  of  fighting.  Some  months  before  the  cap* 
tnte  of  ErivaM  by  the  Russians,  some  hundreds  of  these 
Perso-Eunqwan  soldiers  were  made  prisoners,  when  the 
Bmpenir  desired  that  a  certain  Bund>erof  them  should  be 
sent  to  St  Petersburi^  where  he  had  them  dressed  in  the 
uBsfarm  of  one  of  his  regiments  of  guards,  and  ordered  that 
they  ndglit  be  trained  and  instructed  like  then.  He  even 
look  care  that  their  dothing  should  be  of  better  materials, 
and  their  food  of  die  best  kind,  and,  from  time  to  time,  his 
Majesty  himsdf  would  go  to  see  them  manoeuvre  in  order 
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to  judge  of  tliar  progress.  Whoi  he  found  tliem  wdl 
trained,  be  sent  than  back  to  the  Shah,  with  this  message : 
*^  Tdl  your  Sovereign,  that  if  be  really  wishes  to  introduee 
the  modem  European  system  of  tactics  and  military  disci- 
pline into  his  armies,  be  may  safdy  take  you  as  modds — 
and  that  he  may  form  as  many  such  as  be  pleases,  by  ap- 
pljring  to  his  immediate  neighbours,  instead  of  employing 
some  r^enade  officers,  or  runaway  adventurers  from  distant 
countries.'** 

In  regard  to  the  patronage  which  he  has  extended  to 
literature  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  record  all  that  he  has  already  done  in  that  respect. 
New  and  fayourable  r^ulations  for  protecting  the  pro* 
perty  of  authors,  pensions  to  those  among  them  who  are 
disabled,  either  through  illness  or  age,  rewards  both  pecu- 
niary and  honorary  to  those  who  are  still  in  activity,  assist- 
ance in  money  both  to  writers  and  artists  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  no  means  of  bringing  forward  their  produc- 
tions, prizes  granted  out  of  his  private  treasury  for  uselul 
discoveries,  annual  sums  assigned  to  literary  and  scientific 
insdtutums,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  their  respective  pursuits;  these  area 
few  of  the  methods  by  which  this  Sovereign  has  already 
shown  his  disposition  to  foster  knowledge  and  the  fine  arts 
in  his  dominions. 

Practical  illustrations  on  these  various  points  crowd 
upon  my  memory  at  the  mere  allusion  to  the  facts;  but 
I  can  (mly  afford  space  for  the  special  mooition  of  Nicholases 
act  of  splendid  liberality  towards  the  cdebrated  historian 
Karamzine,  who  on  account  of  his  health  was  about  to 
leave  Russia  for  a  milder  climate,  and  to  whom,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  literary  services  to  Russia,  the  Emperor  granted 
a  pension  of  50,000  roubles,  (2,273/.  ster.)  per  annum  1 
revertible  to  his  widow  after  his  death,  and  afta:  h^.to 
his  children,  until  the  sons  have  entered  the  service,  or 
the  daughters  are  married.  •  In  what  other  countries  are 
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'muthon  of  an  equal  merit  to  Karamzine  and  their  families 
JO  rewarded  ?  Nor  was  the  very  flattering  rescript  by 
which  this  gift  was  accompanied,  a  less  interesting  mark 
ct  Imperial  favour  towards  the  historian. 

But  the  great  traits  which  have  stamped  the  character 
of  Nicholas  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  empire,  as  an 
upright  prinee  and  a  brave  man,  and  which  future  hisUK 
rians  will  know  how  to  appreciate,  are  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  his  behaviour 
en  the  96ch  of  ]>ecember  1825.  Full  of  becoming  respect 
fiofT  the  organic  law  of  succession  established  in  his  country, 
Nicholas  would  neither  allow  the  existence  of  a  private 
document,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  a  secret,  and 
might,  for  aught  he  knew,  have  been  forced  from  his 
elder  brother ;  nor  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
senate,  inclining  to  si'persede  the  natural  right  of  the  law- 
lul  inheritcH"  of  the  crown— to  disturb  the  r^ular  succession 
to  the  Imperial  power,  but  on  the  contrary  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  swearing  allegiance  to  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  despatched  messengers  to  crave  his  presence 
and  to  ascend  the  throne.  At  last,  when  by  a  formal  act 
of  that  brother  he  found  himself  invested  with  the  Imperial 
authority,  firmness  of  character  and  public  duty  forbade 
him  to  listen  to  the  jMropositions  of  those  who,  on  the  day 
of  his  being  proclaimed  Emperor,  refused  to  make  obei- 
sance and  declare  allegiance  to  him.  On  that  occasion 
Nicholas,  r^ardless  of  the  weapons  levelled  at  his  person 
by  a  misguided  soldiery,  who  had  already  assassinated  a 
fidthful  servant  and  favourite  general  by  his  side,  insisted 
oo  addresnng  them,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to 
reaaoo  by  persuasion  and  humane  counsels,  ere  he  suffered 
martial  law  to  make  an  example  of  them.  That  was  a 
fearful  moment,  and  many  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the 
Emperor,  and  none  more  so  than  the  much  attached  and 
alarmed  Alexandra  Feodorowna,  who  has  not,  to  this  day, 
quite  recovered  from«  the  effects- produced  on  her- delicate 
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manreB,  hj  the  praloDged  agony  of  dradfiil  wupeMe  duiin^ 
aereral  hours  of  perilous  adyenture  to  her  sovereign. 

The  short  period  of  not  quite  four  yean  diice  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  b^aii  to  reign,  has  been  marked  by  a  number 
of  events,  idiidi  akme  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  the 
hastwy  of  his  time.  A  generous  contest  with  a  brother 
respecting  the  suoonsion  to  the  throne;  a  oaoflpiracy  against 
his  person,  crushed  as  soon  as  exploded;  a  treaty  with 
the  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe  to  uphold  the  inde» 
pendenoe  of  Greece ;  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  die  Pen- 
flsans  in  18B6;  a  victory  near  Eliaabethpol  in  the  flsnie 
year ;  the  taUi^  of  the  fortresses  of  Abbas  Abad,  Sardaa 
Abad,  Eiivan,  Tauris,  and  a  great  ex^t  dt  territory  in 
1887;  the  dcstracdm  of  the  Turoo-Egyptian  fleet  at 
Navaiino;  peace  with  the  Persians  in  18SB;  war  with 
Turkey,  and  the  first  triumph  over  them  a  month  after* 
followed  by  the  capture  and  possession  of  Pravodi,  Koe» 
toudji,  Baxardjick  Hirsova,  and  Varna,  have  all  taken 
place  in  this  brief  interval.  What  other  destinies  await 
him! 

Such  is  Nicholas  the  First,  the  son  of  llaiia  FecK 
don>wna» 

Of  Ais  highly-endowed  Princess,  w^iose  name  will  be 
looked  upon  by  all  future  ages  as  one  of  the  most  honour* 
able  in  the  pages  of  Russian  history,  it  is  impoesiUe  to 
give  a  just  rcpreacntation  in  the  short  epitxMne  of  the  Im* 
perial  fomfly  whidi  I  have  prescribed  to  myself.  The  fuH 
measure  and  we^t  of  biography  are  required  to  do  justice 
to  the  distinguished  talents,  the  virtues,  and  all  the  qua* 
Mcatians  of  an  amiaUe  woman,  whidi  bdong  to  this 
exalted  personage.  On  such  a  subject,  every  Russian 
and  every  travdler  has  but  one  opinion.  In  sppaking  of 
the  Empress-mother,  one  is  not  afinaid  of  bemg  taxed  widi 
fulsome  exaggeraticm ;  for  it  has  long  ago  been  admitted 
that  all  that  can  be  said  of  her  must  necessarily  foil  short 
of  her  deserta    She  is  an  honour  to  the  country  which 
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gwe  har  birth,  and  a  blesamg  to  the  ccmntry  ehe  has 
adopted. 

Biaria  Feodorowna  was  the  daughter  of  Frederiek  £u* 
gme^  Duke  of  Wiirtembui^,  and  was  bom  in  1759.  In 
177^  die  was  married  to  the  Oraad-duke  Paul,  son  of 
Catherine  the  Secxmd  and  Peter  the  Third,  that  young 
Prince  having,  shortly  before,  lost  his  first  ccmsort  Natalia 
Akxieyna,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  died  without 
At  the  time  of  his  first  marriage,  Paul  was  little 
than  d^^teen  years  old ;  and  but  twoity-two  years  of 
^ge  when  he  was  united  to  the  Princess  So|:diia  Dorothea 
Angusta  of  WUrtembuig,  who  was  ibm  only  seventeen 
ytars  of  age,  and  chimged  her  name  to  that  which  she 
baara  at  present,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  that  country. 

She  is  lepresented  by  contemporary  observers  of  that 
tiwi^  aa  bitving  made  a  great  impressicm  in  the  capital  of 
Biiaria ;  and  the  same  remarks  are  found  in  subsequent 
writers,  when  giving  an  account  of  her  travds  through  difi- 
faent  parts  of  Europe,  in  company  with  Paul,  under  the 
aswimcil  name  of  the  Comtesse  du  Nord.  She  is  there  pic- 
tnred  in  the  iptiwe  of  womanhood,  and  in  the  full  gbw  of 
beauty,  cranbuiing  with  a  truly  noMe  figure  a  striking  and 
cflmmnnding  physic^omy.  But  the  &ir  proportions  of 
estenml  form,  which  deservedly  excited  admiration  among 
those  iriio  had  the  honour  of  approaching  her,  w«re  not 
die  only  themes  for  the  eulogiums  with  which  the  mention 
of  her  name,  even  in  thoas  times^  was  associated;  for  the 
was  accomfdished  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  and 
grace,  learning,  and  acute  observation. 

Only  one  writer,  who  lately  favoured  the  world  with  her 
lacolkctians  of  the  mtmeries  at  the  court  of  Marie  Anivu 
neiie^  has  voitured  to  mix  a  little  iUfjudged-satire  with  her 
landatory  account  of  the  personal  appearance  of,  and  im- 
piession  made  by  the  ComtCMH  du  Nord^  nhm  she  was  pre- 
smted  at  the  French  Ccmrt,  in  May  1782.  Speaking  of 
that  event,  Madame  da  Campan  pretends  that,  notirith*- 
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standing  her  striking  and  handsome  figure,  and  her  learning, 
which,  observes  the  writer,  eUe  fahait  connoitre  peutMre 
avec  trap  de  confiance^  the  illustrious  stranger  had  not,  at 
first,  obtained  with  the  Queen  that  success  which  Paul  had 
obtained  with  the  King — ^nay  more,  that  the  Queen  had 
positively  been  intimidated  by  her  presence,  and  that  after 
retiring  to  her  closet,  she  had  expressed  herself  to  her 
confidante  in  a  manner  not  quite  flattering  to  the*  visito-. 
The  reigning  Empress  of  Russia,  it  is  said,  having  perused 
Madame  de  Campan^s  book,  and  learning  that  her  illus- 
trious mother-in-law  wished  likewise  to  read  it,  deemed  pnv 
per  to  tear  out  the  leaf  which  contained  the  objectionable 
observations;  but  the  Empress-mother  had  seen,  in  the 
meanwhile,  another  copy  of  the  work,  and  had  discovered, 
by  the  passage  in  question,  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
that  particular  page  in  the  Empresses  book.  Struck  by 
this  intended  mark  of  attention  on  her  pf»t,  when  next  she 
met  her  daughter,  she  addressed  her  thus  :•— Je  vous  suis 
gr^,  ma  ch^re  enfemt,  de  oe  que  vous  avez  voulu  m'6parg- 
ner  de  la  peine  en  m^otant  la  possibility  de  lire  le  passage 
que  contenait  le  feuillet  que  vous  venez  de  d^chirer.  Ma- 
dame de  Campan,  je  trouve,  a  du  avoir  raison :  ^uqu^ 
sous  les  yeux  de  Catherine,  vivant  presque  dans  un  6tat 
perpetuel  de  discijdine  et  d'*ordre  devant  elle,  ayant  6t^, 
d^ailleurs,  61ev6e  avec  des  dispositions  pour  le  travail  et  la 
lecture,  sa  maitresse  a  du  trouver  la  Comtesse  du  Nord 
ennuyeuse.  Elle  venait  de  changer  le  ton  de  la  Cour — et 
la  gaiet^  firivole  regnait  aux  Tuileries.  Iol  conversation 
d^une  jeune  femme  qui  ne  sympathisait  aucunement  avec 
les  plaisirs  de  sa  coterie  n*a  pas  pu  lui  dtre  utile.  Quant 
icettepauvre  Campan,  je  lui  pardonne  bien  volontiers  sa 
reflection  sur  mon  compte.**^ 

In  1796,  she  ascended  the  throne  with  Paul ;  and  five 
years  after,  the  tragic  catastrophe  at  the  castle  of  St.  Mi- 
chael made  her  a  widow.  It  is  reported,  that'  in  private 
life  Paul  was  a  kind  husband  and  a  good  father.     The  in- 
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udate  attaehment  which  his  consort  bore  to  him  for  the 
spttoe  of  twenty-fiye  years,  and  the  sentiments  of  affection 
with  which  die  cherished  his  recollection,  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  proofs  of  those  qualities  of  the  heart  of  that 
unfortimate  monarch.  Her  Majesty,  in  mentioning  his 
name,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured, after  my  presentation  to  her,  appeared  to  me  moved 
and  sensibly  affected.  This  susceptibility  of  feelings  the 
Empress-mother  has  manifested  throughout  her  ccmduct  to- 
wards her  children  and  relations ;  and  the  grateful  return 
made  by  them,  particularly  by  the  Emperor,  who  is  known 
to  be  unboundedly  attached,  and  to  pay  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  his  mother,  must  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  her, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  as  a  wholesome  example  to 
all  rlasHPW  of  society,  who  generally  look  up  to  the  feunily 
of  their  sovereign  ba  models  for  imitation. 

The  conspicuous  features  in  the  character  of  the  Empress^ 
mother,  exemplified  by  her  well-known  daily  distribution 
of  time,  are,  a  desire  to  promote  and  improve  education 
among  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes  of  society — a 
wish  to  alleviate  humaa  sufferings—^  disposition  to  support 
those  who  are  without  natural  protectors,— -and  great  zeal 
in  encouraging  national  industry  and  in  patronizing  science 
and  the  arts.  For  the  full  and  effective  accomplishment  of 
the  three  former  interesting  objects,  her  Majesty  has  either 
herself  founded  appropriate  establishments  and  institutions, 
or  has  undertaken  the  direction  of  those  which  were  already 
in  existence.  The  number  of  those  useful  foundations  in 
St.  Petersburgh  alone,  which  recognize  the  Empress-mo- 
ther as  their  supreme  head  and  patroness,  amounts  to  not 
fewer  than  twenty-three,  to  which  she  haa  added  another 
within  the  last  few  months,  by  accepting  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Orphans^  Schools,  at  the  request  of  her  son 
the  Emperor. 

Those  who  are  accustcxned  to  look. on  the  names  of 
iUastrious  persona  found  in  the  capacity  of  patrons  of 
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sdK>olfl,  hcMfHtaky  and  odier  charities^  m  haag  pbced  there 
mardy  to  add  Itutre  to  the  estaUiihmentft,  but  not  to  caU 
tar  penoaak  exertioa  and  inter«8t  from  diem,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasioiifl,  will  be  surpiiaed  to  kam  that  the 
Empress  Maria  Feodorowna.  of  Russia  does  not  consider 
her  station,  at  the  head  of  the  nnmeroos  institutions  si- 
hided  to,  as  a  mere  sinecure,  but  that  she  actually  super- 
intends the  management  of  them  all,  from  day  to  day^ 
and  from  morning  till  night ;  visiting  them  dl  in  turn, 
and  for  ever  occupied  in  devising  improvements,  extending; 
their  sphere  of  utility,  or  in  maintaining  that  which  haa 
already  been  confirmed  by  the  test  of  experience. 

This  most  indefatigable  and  active  Princess  rises  at  a 
vary  early  hour  in  the  day,  and  receives  the  sealed  reports 
direet,  and  without  the  interference  of  her  secretaries  or 
other  officers,  from  each  institution  placed  under  her  go^ 
vemment.  She  reads  them  all,  makes  remarks,  and  gives 
the  necessary  directions,  dther  verbally  or  in  writing,  when- 
ever required.  So  attentive  is  she  to  the  very  minutisft 
and  details  of  each  establishment,  the  plans  of  most  of 
which  are  of  her  own  su^^tion,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
HApital  de$  PauvreSf  for  example,  whidi  is  particulariy 
her  own  foundation,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  her 
principal  physician,  k  cameUler  Dr.  Rtihl,  she  will  make 
appropriate  remarks  to  him  whenever  the  number  of  dis- 
eases or  the  number  of  deaths  appear  greater  than  in  the 
reports  of  a  corresponding  period  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  will  express  a  wish  that  an  inquiry  may  immediately 
be  set  on  foot  by  that  physician  into  the  cause  of  those 
differences.     Nothing,  in  fact,  escapes  her  attention. 

As  I  proceed  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  describe  a 
few  of  die  institutions  placed  under  the  government  <^  her 
Majesty,  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  oflSer  a  few  more 
observations  on  the  character  of  their  protectress.  At  pre^ 
sent,  I  may  rest  satisfied  with  adding,  that,  in  regard  to 
the  system  adopted  by  her  at  the  institution  of  St  Cadie- 
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dne,  and  Uie  College  cf  the  DettioiaeUeB  Ndidess  iat  the  re^ 
ligious  and  superior  education  of  a  great  i^umber  of  young 
ladies,  a  system  which  has  worked  admirably  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  has  beei^  productave  of  the  hi^piest 
lesults,  the  Empress-mother  may  be  oHisidered  as  havii^ 
been«  and  still  bang,  mainly  instrumeotal  in  advancing  the 
^enenl  ciTilization  of  the  country ;  for  ahie  has,  in  facti 
driliaed  the  mothers  of  future  Russians,  and  of  many  ef  the 
preaeot  genexation.  ^^  Gette  Prinoesse  merite  d'etre  plus<x>iw 
aue  en  Eun^,^  was  the  general  observation  made  to  me 
not  only  by  the  upper,  but  also  by  the  middle  rlnnsm  ol  so- 
ciety at  St.  Petersburgh.  Certainly,  and  without  invidious- 
neas>  it  may  be  assorted,  that  public  report  does  not  at 
present  fiumish  us  with  a  parallel  example  of  a  crowned 
fanale  of  such  extensive  and  effective  benevolence ;  such 
asal  and  activity  in  advancing  knowledge  and  good  morals, 
such  assiduity  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  consideration 
tat  the  unfortunate.  A  very  extensive  institution  of  a 
eommerdal  nature,  which  I  shall  describe  by  and  by,  knowi^ 
under  the  name  of  ^^  Lombard^  being  placed  under  her  di^ 
lecdon  in  order  that  the  revenues  might  be  made  available 
for  the  support  of  certain  public  charities,  the  Empress- 
SMither  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  by  which  its  ope* 
rations  as  a  loan  bank,  for  people  m,  need,  were  to  be 
BCgulated.  In  giving  this  code  to  Monsieiu:  Meidoff,  the 
gentleman  whom  the  Empress  had  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  estdUishment,  she  addressed  him  in  the  following 
mords :— -*^  Voili  les  regies  par  lesquelles  vous  serez 
guide  dans  les  affaires  de  cette  banque,  mais  il-y*a  une 
aatre  <{iie  je  vous  donnerais  en  m£me  temps  qui  n''est  pas 
&ctte:  e^est  la  r^le  de  mon  coeur.  Ne  rendez  malheureux 
(pie  le  ]^s  petit  nombre  possible  d^individus ;  et  ne  vous 
smpressea  pas  k  £aire  des  malheureux  par  Tapplication  des 
wgifinens  que  je  vous  donne.'" 

I  have  stated  that  this  Princess  has  shown  gi*eat  zeal 
in  prsmoting  national  industry  and  in  patronising  the  arts* 
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The  Alexandrowsky  manufactory,  of  which  I  shall  say  a 
few  words  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  may  be  dted  in 
illustration  of  the  first  position,  and  her  o¥m  exan^ple  in 
cultivating  with  so  much  success  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  fine  arts,  aflPbrds  sufficient  proof  of  the  second.  The 
Empress-mother  takes  great  interest  in  science,  and  is 
particularly  fond  of  botany.  Her  designs  for  medals 
which  have  been  afterwards  executed  either  by  herself  or 
by  other  artists,  are  much  esteemed  by  the  medallists  and 
the  connoiBseurs.  The  two  gold  medals  which  she  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  sciences  in  November  18279  in 
return  for  a  gold  one  which  that  scientific  body  had  struck 
in  commemoration  of  her  Majesty^s  visits  at  the  Acade> 
my  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  the  second  half 
century  of  its  existence,  were  taken  from  dies  engraved 
by  herself.  They  represent  the  portraits  of  the  late 
Emperors  Paul  and  Alexander ;  and  as  works  of  art,  I 
can  with  truth  say  that  they  would  do  credit  to  a  jnofiessed 
engraver.  Of  cameos  and  intaglios  on  stone,  of  her  own 
design  and  execution,  some  of  which  are  deposited  in 
the  public  collections  of  St  Petersburgh,  I  have  already 
spoken.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  finish.  In  the 
pleasing  art  of  turning,  she  is  said  to  excel.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  see  several  wdl-executed  pieces  of  this  kind 
both  in  ivory  and  wood,  from  h^  lathe,  and  even  some 
very  complicated  and  extandve  works  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, in  some  of  the  Imperial  country  palaces.  One  would 
imagine,  that  with  so  much  occupation  and  so  many  and 
important  duties,  all  of  her  own  seeking,  in  which  she  is 
known  to  take  the  greatest  delight,  and  which  she  most 
conscientiously  discharges,  this  Princess  could  not  find 
Idsure  for  study  or  any  other  engagement.  Such, .  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  She  either  finchs  time  to  read,  or  has 
books  of  merit  read  to  her,  while  she  is  engaged  in  draw* 
ing,  engraving,  turning,  or  some  of  the  lighter  occupations 
peculiar  to  her  sex,  in  all  of  which  her  object  is  a  little 
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useful  relaxation  from  severer  duties.  As  several  of  her 
Insdtutioiis  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  capital, 
and  some  ev^i  as  far  as  Moscow,  the  Empress  is  seldom 
long  without  undertaking  journeys,  in  order  to  judge  by 
her  own  personal  observation  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
those  establishments.  This  constant  activity  keeps  her  Mai- 
jes^  in  an  tmintemipted  state  of  health  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years  she  exhibits,  in  her  personal  appearance, 
as  fliie  does  in  mind,  all  the  vigour  and  integrity  of  one  at 
a  mnch  earlier  period  of  life.  Pity  that  nature^s  laws 
win  not  admit  of  the  Russians  applying  to  this  Princess 
the  same  aspiration  which  they  will  apply  to  her  memory, 
**  Esto  perpetua !  * 

This  votive  expression  had  scarcely  been  made  public 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  when  the  afflicting  news 
of  the  death  of  her  Majesty  reached  England.  This 
disastrous  event  has  suddenly  plunged  the  whole  of  Russia 
in  grief,  more  sad  indeed  than  any  other  distressing  oc- 
etirrenoe  could  have  inflicted  on  that  country.  It  appears 
diat  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Varna, 
her  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Lady 
of  Kazan,  to  offer  thanksgiving  to  Him  '^  who  is  a  most 
strong  tower  to  aD,*"  for  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
Ruasiaa  arms.  She  was  lightly  clad  on  the  occasion,  and 
had  n^Iected  the  usual  precautions  against  the  severity  of 
die  season.  The  excitement  of  the  moment  was  mastering 
every  other  feeling.  The  ceremony  lasted  long,  and  at 
the  ooncliision  the  Empress  felt  indisposed.  On  the  24th 
of  October,  new  style,  she  experienced  an  access  of  fever, 
wfaieh  returned  at  different  intervals,  for  the  space  of  five 
or  six  days,  acocmling  to  the  general  statement  published 
by  her  physicians ;  but  towards  the  2d  of  November,  she 
was  deemed  almost  free  from  disease ;  till  then,  it  seems 
Aat  Ae  only  medical  attendant  in  waiting.  Doctor  Riihl, 
had  fth  no  apprehension  of  the  result,  and  issued  no 
boDetins.     On  the  Sd,  however,  the  Emperor,   who  had 
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wstohed  with  keen  anxiety  the  progc^M  of  the  ditorder  « 
of  his  beloved  parent  ever  since  his  return  from  Bulgaria, 
which  had  taken  place  exactly  on  the  second  day  after  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease,  ordered,  a  consultation  to  be 
held  with  Sir  William  Crichton  and  Doctor  Bluhnu  At 
that  period,  every  symptom  denoted  that  the  head  waa 
seriously  affected,  and  bleeding  was  had  recourse  to  fior 
the  first  and  only  time,  but  without  avail,  for  the  illo^ 
tiious  patient  sunk  soon  after,  and  expired  a  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  subsequent  to  that  operation,  at 
two  oVlock  on  the  6th  of  November.  This  afflicting  event 
was  announced  to  the  people  by  a  manifesto  fix)m  Nidiolaa^ 
which  begins  with  the  following  remarkable  expression  of 
religious  resignation  and  filial  respect. 

^^  II  a  plu  au  Tout-Puissant  de  nous  accabler  d'^un  nou 
Veau  et  ci^el  malheur;  nous  avons  perdu  notre  M^  > 
biena!m6e,  sa  Majeste,  Plmp^ratrice  Marie  Feodorovna. 
Une  maladie,  d'^abord  peu  dangereuse,  mais  dont  les  pn>- 
gr^s  se  sont  developp^s  avec  une  eflErsyante  rapidite,  a 
mit  fin  aujourdhui,  vingquatre  Octobre,  (6  Nov.  N.  Sw) 
il  deux  heures  du  matin,  k  sa  pr^euse  existence,  doDt 
ious  les  instans  n^avaient  cess6  d'etre  consacr6s  k  P^xerdoe 
des  d^oirs  des  plus  hautes  vertues,^  &c.  &c. 

The  Emperor,  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
imceasing  and  successful  eflbrts  of  his  revered  paxent,  ia 
{M*omoting  education  among  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
the  orphans,  has  established  an  order  of  merit  in  fa^ 
half  of  those  females  who  devote  themselves  to  tlMit 
object  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  late 
Empress.  And  he  has  denonunated  the  order  in  questiaii 
^'  Marque  d^honneur  de  Marie,  pour  le  service  irrqico^ 
chable.**'  This  distinction  consists  in  a  gold  medal  eiK 
amelled  blue  with  four  pcHuts,  each  of  which  bear  the 
name  ^^  Marie  Feodorovna,^  and  is  to  be  worn  suspended 
from  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir  on  the  l^ft 
shoulder  by  the  ladies  of  the  first,  and  on  the  breast  by 


those  of  the  seoonddaM  of .  the  jwder.  .But  a  naneh  JMirb 
Uttportit  task  has  devolved'  on  his  Miy esty^  in  consequciiee 
of  the  unexpected  demise  of  lus  revered  niothef ;  thalt  of 
plsring  the  numerous  iastitutiaiBS  both  in  St«  Peler&burgh 
aad  at  Moaoow,  over  which  die  had  Resided  in  the  true 
ipirit  of  humanity  and  beaevolsBce  for  a  loog.seii^  of 
jwars,  undsr.  patronage  iv<orthy  of  her  uribose  loss  they  have  so 
Bodb  aeason  to  depbre.  Thi^taiik.the  Empemr  hUs  dbee 
falillfld,  assisted  bythe.  testeflEientary  dispoaitions  of  ilfao 
lite  SmpteBB :  firom  these  it  appears  that  the  coranHnaulft 
des  deoKnseUes  noUes-**^tlie  Foundlings  in  both  dipitalsy 
the  Institttte  of  8t  Galihesine^  and  eight  other  instituticsptSf 
sue  placed  under  the  patronage  and  direction  .of  ti» 
reigaiiig  Smpress;  while  three  other  benevolent  eMsb** 
lishnimts  are  domssitted  to'the  care  of  the  Grand  Dtichett 
Hde»a  FaulowBa,  tc^ther  with  the.fUnds  and  jreveimQS 
thoeunto  a^^iertaming.  The  two  Imperial  patrooeaaBs  asa 
to  be  asosted  hy  a  ccnuiAittee  of  gentlem^  Aalaed  foi: 
that  purpose,  and  presided  by  Monsteur  Willamoff». 
principal  fiecieetary.  to  the  late  Emi^ess,  and  now  xaisod 
to  the  djgplity    of  &Me-8ecaretary  for  this    particular 


Ol  Ih^  Odier  membccBof  the  laopmal  Family  usually 
in:  St.  Pelershurgh^il  bare  had  no  oppcMwMjtyrof 
judff^  doving  my  stay. .  The  Giand-dult^. 
who  in  extremely  attached  to  his  profession^  atid: 
uik>  iaaC^Ihe  head  of  the  artUlety  .and  of  the  eagidteer 
abseatja  great  part  of  the  time^  and  no  prep< 
ifeoak  fdaee  to  him.  Captain  Jonesy  however,  ^ho. 
iiBted  Sli.  F^tdnshatgh  only  four  or: five: yiesrs 'before,  has 
f«|aiismtkd  him  as  a  Prinoe  of  the,  most  .coiideteenditig'' 
and  unidEected  maanars,  and  highLy  popular.  In  visiting* 
with  His  Imperial  Highness  the  militaiy  hodpttaUf  Calptain 
Jolwa  was  a  witness  to  the  general  burst  of  ^^  You  axe 
wsloome  r  which  brake  Aoni'  Ihe  padcaits  as  the  Ddie  en-^ 
iMtd'the  estabiisltaont;  and  in  ordiear.  to.siknoe,  as  it  v»re, 
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the  incredulous,  who,  whenever  any  thiDg  .of  this  kind  is 
related  as  having  taken  place  abroad,  immediatdy  crjr^ouft, 
^  Oh,  it  was  all  settled  befor^iand  ("  the  Gaptaki  tUnka 
it  necessary  to  adduce  proofiB  that  upon  the  occasion  al- 
luded to  1^  hun,  the  occurrence  could  not  have  been  pre- 
pared, but  must  have  been  spontaneous. 

The  Grand^udiess  Hdena  Paulowiia,  formeriy.Fre. 
derica  Charlotte  Maiia,  daughter  of  Prince  Paul  of  Wur- 
temberg,  who  upon  her  marriage  with  the  Grand-duke 
Michad  embraced  the  Greek  rel^ion,  was  extremely  m 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  ;  and  by  the  univevsal 
sympathy  whidi  her  perilous  situation  excited  among  ^le 
superior  classes,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  her  character 
w^ch  were^^rpent  on  that  occasion,  I  concluded  that  she 
must  be  anamiable  and  popular  Princess.  I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  finding  that  the  practice  of  announc- 
ing the  state  of  health  of  a  person  so  intimately  allied  to  the 
funily  of  the  Sovereign,  which  obtains  in  other  gfreat  capitals 
m  Europe,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  not  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  Grand-duchess  MidiaeL  One  of  the  oour 
sequences  of  such  an  omission  seemed  to  be,  that  the  moat 
alarming,  and,  at  times,  even  absurd  reports  were  at  every 
moment  put  in  dbculatton  among  the  families  of  Ae  great. 
The  practice  of  issuing  bulletins  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
has-been  introduced,  J  have  no. doubt,  among  the  fiuoiilies 
of  Sovereigns,  not  from  ostentation,  but  from  reasonable 
motives.  It  keeps  in  dieck  the  medical  attendants,  by 
making  them  feel  daify  the  weight  of  their  responsibility, 
and  satisfies  the  mind  and  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  puhUc. 

The  constitution  and  arrai^^ement  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold and  the  court  are,  I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same 
at  St.  Petersburgh  as  in  other  great  cafMtals;  but  as  m 
Russia  particular  ideas  are  entertained  of  and  importance 
attached  to  rank,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
axe  fond  of  thumbing  I)ebrett^s  and  the  Imperial  Calendar, 
to  know  bow  these  Aiogs.are  managed  at  the  Imperial 
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Court  of  St.  Peterrimrgh.    The  divisions  ofi  the  diftreat 
dMunges  and  office-bearers  are  as  follows. 

Hou8Baoi#D  OF  HIS  Imphual  Majbsty.  The  *^  ULU 
nistre  de  la  liaison  de  FEmpereur^  is  Prince  Volkonskj. 
Tliis  great  office  of  the  Court,  whidi  stands  alone,  was 
created  by  the  present  Emperor  in  Septemba:  1896^  in 
virtue  of  an  ukase  addressed  to  the  directing  Senate;  on 
vfakh  ocoaskm,  the  nobleman  abready  mentioned  was  ap^ 
painted  to  it  by  his  Majesty:  From  the  regulations  of 
that  oAoer,  issued  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  his 
duties  are  to  superintend  all  the  different  establishments  of 
the  Court ;  to  have  the  controul  of  the  Imperial  theatres^ 
and  to  be  director  of  the  Emperor^s  private  cabinet  and 
privy  pursa  He  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  tbe 
Etaipeior,  is  alone  responsible  to  his  Majesty  for  his  ac- 
counts, and  can  receive  orders  from  no  other  authmity.  A 
Board  of  Sorutiay  and  Controul,  for  examining  imd  nudit- 
'ing  this  officer^s  accounts,  was  afterwards  estabCshed  by  his 
Mqesty,  which  seems  to  preclude,  by  the  wise  regulaticms 
framed  to  that  effect,  the  possibility  of  the  least  peculation 
sr  irregularity  in  the  management  of  the  enormous  mmm 
fif  money  that  pass  through  his  hands,  even  were  not 
the  high  intq^fity  of  the  present  minister  so  pcoverfaially 
catabliahed. 

Next  come  what  are  styled  **  Orandss  CHAKOSa  db  la 
CSaoR,^  or  the  grand  officers  of  the  Court,  having  rank  of 
the  second  das^  of  nobility,  consisting  of  the  Orand  Cham- 
beriara,  two  Lord  Stewards,  the  Principal  Cupbearer,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  iAnree  Masters  of  the  Hounds.' 

The  other  diarges  are  called  ^^SbgondbsChabobs  db 
LA  CouB,""  and  the  officers  filling  them  have  the  rank  of 
Ae  third  class  of  nobility.  There  are  five  Maitres  and  two 
'Mareckaux  de  la  Cour.  The  two  latter  posts  are  fiUed 
fay  M.  Cyrflle  Naryschkine,  a  descendant  of  the  mother  of 
Pelcr  the  Orsat,  and  by  Prince  Nicholas  Dolgorouky,  one 
sf  the  few  nobkmen  who  keep  open  house  in-  St.  Peters- 
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burgk;  he  is  particularly  affiible  to  sivaiigefs.  F<Hir 
Ecuyersj  and  some  who  are.  said  to  he  ^^  &ck  fimotuMi 
d'EcQTert,^  by  wUch  I  tsasppote  iu-  meant  honorary  Ecu* 
yera  ;>  throe  Vcneura  and  duee  others  ^^  en  fulMjtiopf  de  V^ 
neiirs.^  The  Qtand  Master  of  CeranoDies;  Comt?  Stems- 
las  Fotocld,  'brDt)ief-in;law  to  the  lady  at  who^e  house  I 
vas  staying,  fiUa  this  offiee.  This  nobleman  is  veil  an^ 
advantageously  known  by  moat  of  the  people  of  nink  in 
lii^and.  Attached  to  him  are  five  Mfiateit  ol  Cetesao^ 
niesy  who  do  not,  however,  enjoy  the  rank  of  the*th^  dase 
of  nobility,  bat  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  oqly.  There  ^te 
Ghatiiberlains,  who  wear  the  golden  key  fasl^ed  to  ope  of 
the  buttons  of  their  coat,  near  the  pocket ;  and  a  great 
many  honoFBry  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  several  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  hi^  nobility  being,  by  spa- 
dal  favour  of  the  Emperor,  included  in  this  list  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned^^that  of  affi>rding  them  raak  and 
precedency  in  society,  by  being  thus  attached  to  the  Court. 

1^  household  of  the  two  Empresses  is  thus  constituted: 
a  Grande  Midtressej  Maitresse  de  la  Cour^  Dame$  d'Ho^ 
neur  i  portrait ^  DimaiseUet  d'Himneur  d  portrait,  D^ 
mtnseUet  d*Homneur.  The  list  of  the  two  latter  charges  is 
very  numeroui^  and  contains,  as  may  be  supposed,  what  the 
fair  sex  in  Russia  can  boast  of  most  illustrious  for  birth. 
The  denomination  of  **  il  portrait,^  arises  from  the  cireom* 
stance  of  their  wearing  on  the  breast  or  shoulder^  the  pop- 
tndt  of  the  Empress,  encircled  with  brilliants.  A  few  nf 
them  are  also  members  of  the  order  oi  ^t.  Catherine^ 
founded  espedally  for  ladies,  and  kept  exceedingly  sdect. 

Another  section  of  the  Court  establishm^it,  enjoying 
great  consideration,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Chapter  of 
the  Imperial  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  Russia.  In  this 
department  there  is  a  Chancellor,  a  post  which  was  filled, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1826,  by  M.  Naryschkine, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say  a  word  or  two  hereafter ;  a 
Orand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  the  same  that  fills  a  similar  ofiicc  about  the  per- 
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•QQ  of  the  Empefor ;  a  Treasurer  and  a  Director  of  the 
Ciameeileries,  The  remaining  subdivifiionB  of  the  Impe- 
rial  establishment  have  a  reference  to  dbjects  of  domestic 
business,  and  do  not  enter  iAto  the  classification  of  merely 
honorary  distinction. 

'  Of  the  medical  iudderical  departments  of  the  C)ourt,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  poliiit  of  precedency,  is  placed  second  ol 
the  two,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  courts,  I  shati 
qpeak  in  another  place.  ^ 

It  appears  evident  even  ftom  this  short  account,  that 
the  Imperial  Court  of  St  Petersburgh  must  on  gala^ys, 
when  the  different  officers  wear  their  apfNropriate  dresses, 
present  a  qpectade  of  great  magnifieence ;  and  such  it  is  in 
bet  represented  to  be  by  all  those  who  have  h^  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it,  and  by  whom  it  is  oohsidered  as  superior 
to  any  odier  in  Europe  for  splendour  as  well  as  number. 

The  Ccmstitution  of  the  Imperial  OovertimiHit  of  Riis- 
lill  is  not  easily  defined.  The  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded,  are  those  of  absolute  monarchy.  Peter  the  Great 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  was 
recc^pnized  as  such  by  the  other  European  nations.  The 
head  <^  the  Govenunent  being  himself  the  only  lawgiver, 
its  follows  that  the  rest  of  its  machinery  must  be  executive, 
and  no  part  of  it  deliberative.  This  executive  machinery 
is  veiy  extensive,  and  has,  from  time  to  time,  undergone 
some  changes  and  modifications,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  diffefent  ministers,  who  were,  before  the  introduction 
of  duit  title  by  Alexander,  directors  oi  colleges  or  de- 
partments for  ibe  transaction  of  p:ublic  business.  Consti- 
tuted as  it  is  at  present,  the  form  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment is  this  :-— 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
HIGH  TRIBUNALS. 

A.   The  Imperial  Council  of  State. 

Divided  into  four  departments,  each  having  a  chairman, 
namely. 


v.- 
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.  1.  Law. 

2.  War. 

3.  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs. 
4  Political  (State)  Economy. 

These  are  placed  under  a  President^  who  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment. Count  Kotchoubey,  a  nobleman  who  has  travelled  a 
great  deal,  was  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the  late,  and 
is  much,  esteemed  by  the  present  Ehnperor. — ^He  was  ap- 
pointed President  in  May  1827* 

The  foUowing  officers  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
when  specially  appointed  to  that  effect. 
1.  The  Ministers. 

3.  Members  of  the  Commission  for  framing  the  Code 
of  Laws. 

3.  Members  of  the  Commission  of  Petitions. 

4.  Members  of  the  State  Office. 
The  latter  office  consists  of 

a.  Secretaries  of  State  (not  corresponding  with  our. 

Officers  of  the  same  denomination). 

b.  State  Secretaries  (Secretary-Generals)  of  particular 

Departments  of  Public  Business. 

c.  Committee  of  Ministers. 

B.  Principal  Staff'  (Stat   Major)  of  his  Imperial  Jfo- 

jesty. 

This  is  composed  of  several  great  offices  comiected  with 
the  administration  of  the  army,  and  unites  what,  in  Eng- 
land, forms,  at  present,  three,  and,  a  few  years  back, 
formed  five  distinct  departments ;  such  as  that  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  War  Department,  of  the  Conunan- 
der-in-chief  of  the  Army,  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the. 
Secretary  at. War,  and  Commissaiy-GeneraL 

The  component  parts  of  the  £tat  Major  are — 
1.  The  Principal  of  the  Staff. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  particular  duties  of  this 
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moet  important  office,  to  which,  I  have  been  told,  there  are 
attached  powers  of  great  magnitude. 

2.  The  Inspector-General  of  Engineers. 

3.  General  of  the  Ordnance. 

4.  Minister  at  War. 

5.  Quarter-Master-GeneraL 

6.  General  on  Duty. 

7*  Inspector  and  Auditor  of  military  Accounts. 

&  Master-Gteneral  of  Provisions. 

9*  Commissary-General  at  War  (Clothing). 

10.  Commandant  of  the  Imperial  Quarters. 

11.  Waggon  Train* 

12.  Chief  Medical  Staff. 

13.  High  Priest,  or  Proto-Presbyter  of  the  Army. 

C.  Executive  (Directing)  Senate. 

It  consists  of  eight  departments ;  three  of  which  are  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  constituting  a  Board  of  General  Survey 
of  Lands,  census,  admeasurements  of  estates,  territorial 
confines,  and  seignorial  property.  With  the  Senate,  are 
likewise  connected, 

1.  The  Heralds'  College ;  and 

2.  The  Public  Records. 

The  nomination  and  number  of  senators  depend  oitirely 
CD  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  There  is  no  titular  President 
or  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  members  ther&. 
of  sit  according  to  seniority.  The  Senate  is  a  supreme 
Court.  Its  principal  duty  is  to  promulgate  the  laws  and 
edicts  (ukases)  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  watch  over  tbeur 
execution.  It  is  the  highest  tribunal  for  appeals,  and  its 
decisions  are  final.  The  Emperor  alone  can  reverse  the 
sentence.  In  some  respects  the  Senate  is  not  unlike  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery ;  for  it  takes  cognizance  of  tes- 
tamentary dispositions,  marriage  settlements,  and  other 
solemn  acts,  which  are  frequently  laid  before  the  Senate, 
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to  be  judged  of  and  settled  in  equitj.  One  of  the  most 
important  officers  in  the  Senate  is  the  Attorney-General, 
who  may  object  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  any  of  the 
departments,  prevent  their  being  carried  into  eflbct,  and 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  fbf  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  united  opimon,  and  finally  determining  on 
the  subject. 

In  ord^  to  expedite  business,  and  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  the  Eniperor  ordained 
in  1827,  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Senate  two  new  general 
assemblies ;  the  one  formed  of  the  three  first  deparhnents 
of  the  Senate ;  the  other  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  as  well  as 
of  the  surveying  departments.  The  attributes  of  the  former 
are,  first,  the  consideration  of  matters  referred  to  the  Senate, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor ;  secondly,  of  questions  requiring 
new  legislative  enactments,  or  a  proper  interpretation  of 
the  existing  laws ;  thirdly,  of  affidrs  in  which  die  Crown  is 
interested.  The  attribute  of  the  latter  is  to  decide  on  aK 
questions  in  which  there  shall  exist  a  difierence  of  opinion 
in  the  respective  departments  of  the  Senate.  - 

r 

D.  The  Gawming  Synod. 

This  is  the  supreme  Court  or  Tribunal  for  all  ecclesiastic 
cal  matters  connected  with  the  orthodox  Greek  Religion, 
and  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  departments. 

8  BOON  D  DIVIBION. 
MIKIBTB&IAL  DBPARTMSNT8. 

A.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

1.  The  Minister's  own  Office. 

2.  State  College,  or  Office  for  Foreign  AfFairs. 

3.  Asiatic  Department. 

4.  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Count  Nesselrode  has  exercised  the  chief  functions  of  this 
Ministry  for  a  great  many  years.     To  recompense  his  long 
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and  sucOaBflfiil  flervices,  the  Kmpteor  has,  by  a  debrte, 
dated  the  6th  of  May,  1828^  named  him  Viee-ChanceUor 
of  the  Empire—^  honorary  distinction,  hashing  no  specific 
duties  attached  to'  it,  but  ^hich  is  the  highest  situation  in 
the  State  for  a  subject  to  fill,  then^  being,  at  present,  no 
Grand  Chancellor. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the 
throne,  there  has  been  added  to  some  of  the  chief  ministerial 
ffioea,  a  apecieB  of  Asristanl;  Mimster,  or  Under  Secretluy, 
ttbder  the  name  of  ^^  Adj4int,^  whose  duties  and  respc»fe- 
fftxiKty  9xe  equal  to  those  of  the  Minister,  in  the  abseiace 
tf  ib»  latter.  He  also  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Minister,  land  may 
insist  aa  bmg  instructed  in  whatever  affidr  of  importance 
ifi  mnotpd  in  the  Ministry,  examines  documents,  and  takes 
charge,  occasionally,  of  some  special  branch  of  the  depart^ 
msM.  The  Assistant  Minister  in  the  Department  for 
Fordgn  Affiurs,  is  Count  Matuszewic,  a  Polish  noUanaa^ 
dl  great  talents,  to  whom  have  been  ascribed  some  very  able 
state-documents,  published  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Ruaaiaa  Government,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
He  is  a  negular  Anghmant^  speaks  and  writes  the  English 
language  with  great  fecflity,  and  I  found  him  perfiectly 
infermed  on  subjects  connected  with  this  coimtry.  We 
saw  a  great  deal  of  Count  Matuszewic  at  the  house  of 
Cownt  WoronaBow,  with  whom  he  is  intimately  acquainted; 
I  know  few  puUie  persons  who  are  more  deservedly 
generally  esteemed.  He  has  received  high  marks  of 
Ilia  Sovereign's  regard,  near  whose  person  he  is  at  present, 
with  Count  Nesselrode,  on  the  Turkish  territory. 

B.  Minister  of  the  Marine, 

1.  The  Ministers's  personal  Ofiice. 
3.  Admiralty  College. 
Under  this  denomination  are  classed  together  what  in 
Englai^  are  called  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Navy,  Vic- 
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tuttUingt  Sick  and  Hurt,  and  Pay  offices,  as  wdl  as  the 
superintendaace  of  Naval  Axdulecture  and  Ship-building. 

3.  Cadets^  Corps  (Naval  Academy.) 

4.  Department  for  the  Naval  Affairs  in  the  Black 

Sea. 
6.  The  CJomptroller's  OflBce. 
6.  The  Naval  Artillery  Department 

Admiral  Moller  has  recently  been  appointed  MiniBtcr 
of  the  Marine.  He  is,  I  am  toM,  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
officer  who  was  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  at 
Crcmstadt  when  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  visited 
that  establisbmoit  in  1H33,  and  to  whose  cooiteous  man- 
ners, as  well  as  abilities  in  keeping  that  great  Naval  Depdt 
of  Russia  in  excellent  order,  the  Captain  bears  tedtimoDy 
in  his  account  of  Cronstadt. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  Marine  has  very  lail^y 
undergone  some  alterations ;  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  new  oi'- 
ganization.  There  are  now  permanent  members  of  the 
CouncQ  of  Admiralty ;  an  Hydrographer  General ;  a  Pre^ 
atdent  of  the  Scientific  Committee ;  an  Intendant  General ; 
an  Inspector  of  the  Artillery  and  Director  of  that  Depart- 
ment ;  lastly,  a  Director  of  the  Department  of  Naval  con- 
struction.  There  is  also  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  0f  the  Navy 
who  is  the  Minister  de  facto.  This  important  office  is  at 
pr^ent  filled  by  Prince  Menchikoff,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  informed  and  cleverest  men.  not  only  in:  Russia^ 
but  in  Europe.  The  Board  of  General  Intendance*  con- 
sists of  the  Directors  of  each:  department,  who,  when  occa> 
don  requires,  held  general  meetings. 

The  Department  of  the  Admiralty  publishes,  from  time 
to  time,  a  volume  of  Memoirs  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  Scientific  Committee,  in  which,  among  other  papov 
and  documents,  a  report  is  given  of  the  progressive  Scien- 
tific operations  of  the  Department.  The  tenth  volume 
appeared  at  the  close  of  1826.  % 
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C.  Mimtter  for  Internal  Affairt. 

(home  dbpartment.) 

1*  The  Minister's  personal  Office. 

2.  Stat^Economy  and  PuUic  Buildings. 

3.  Executive  Police. 

4.  Superintendance  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

m.  In^ieeial  Medico*Chirurgical  Academy. 

b.  Physician  Geperal  for  the  Ciyil  Department. 

D.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Thia  important  <iffice,  to  wMch  was  formerly  attached 
the  General  Direction  of  the  *^  Gultes  Etrangers'"  in  the 
Empire,  is  at  presex^  filled  by  Prince  de  Lieven,  a  brother 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  who  was  Curator 
«f  the  Umyersity  of  iDorpat,  when  I  visited  that  City ; 
and  who  is  said  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  the  situation 
||»  which  he  has  just  been  appointed. 
1.  The  Minister's  Personal  Office. 

I.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

9l  Academies. 

a.  Of  Sciences. 

b.  Of  Arts. 

c.  Russian  Academy. 

3.  Prindpal  Direction  of  Schooh. 

4.  Universities. 

a.  Of  St  Petersburgh. 
6.  Of  Moscow. 

c.  Of  Dorpat. 

d.  Of  Kharkof. 

e.  Of  Kaxan. 
/.  Of  Wilna. 

5.  Imperial  Public  Library. 
6. 'Special  Institutions. 


With    their  Collies, 
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a.  Society  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Natural  Philoao. 
phy  at  Riga. 

b.  Economical  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

c.  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg. 

d.  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Russian  litera- 

ture. 

II.  General  Direction  of  the  <«  Culies  £trimg€r$.^ 

1.  Roman  Catholics,         ^ 

2.  Greco-Uniats, 

3.  Armeniimsi  j^      ^        j  i^      •  ^    • 
A     A            /V.i_  1.            \     Courts,  and Consistones; 

4.  Armeno  Catholics,        )         j    ^i       a  j    •  •  ^    ^ 

^   ^         ...  '  and  the  .Admuuslnatioii 

6.  Evangelical,  ^  Secular  Affidn. 

6.  Reformed  Evangelical, 

7.  Mahometans. 

This  branch  of  adnmnstration  has  been  fomed  suioe 
my  visit,  into  a  separate  and  independent  Department, 
and  confided  to  a  gentleman,  who,  in  his  capacity  df 
principal  Counsellor  of  the  Russian  iCmbassy  in  Londcm, 
became  well  known,  about  nine  years  ago,  to  the  principal 
literary  characters  of  this  country,  where  he  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  studying  the  several  public  and  private  institntiooB 
connected  with  the  particular  objects  of  his  researches. 
Mons.  Bloudoff,  to  whom  I  allude,  has  been  attached  to 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  for  some  years,  as  ^^  ^djoint,^ 
which  office  he  continues  to  fill ;  and  the  additional  dbarge 
conferred  on  him  on  the  present  occasion,  proves  how  much 
his  services,  as  well  as  his  abilities,  are  valued.  In  the 
course  of  an  acquaintance  of  some  years  with  this  gentleman 
and  his  family,  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  have  not  found  a 
person  who  did  not  admit  that  MonsieurBloudoff  was  deeply 
versed  in  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  possessed  of 
much  historical  information,  particularly  respecting  his 
own  country,  as  well  as  the  rdigiow  and  civil  institutioiiB 
dT  Europe. 
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E.  Minuter  ^Finanotn 

This  department  includes  the  different  branches  of  Ad- 
mimstration,  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Trea- 
sury, Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Board  of  Trade,  Woods  and 
Forests,  Custom-house  and  Excise,  and  is  thus  formed : — 

1.  The  Minister's  personal  Office. 

8.  Crown  Lands. 

3.  Mining  Department. 

4.  The  Mint. 

6.  Foreign  Trade. 

6L  Duties  and  Taxes. 

7-  Internal  Trade  and  Manufactories. 

8.  National  Banks. 

a.  Bank  of  Assignats  (Bank  Notes). 

i.  Loan  Bank. 

€.  Commercial  Bank. 
9-  National  Treasury. 
General  Cancrine  is,  at  present,  the  Minister  of  this  de- 
partment. 

F.  Mmister  of  Justice. 

1.  College  or  Department  of  Justice. 

2.  Magistracy. 

*      3.  Archives  of  ancient  State  Documents. 

« 

4.  Court  of  Equity  for  the  settlement,  valuation,  and 

surveying  of  Landed  Property,  Houses,  and  Estates^ 

•   with  subordinate  departments  in  six  different  parts 

of  Russia. 

The  Minister  of  justice  is  particularly  connected  with 

the  Directing  Senate. 


Of  tliat  faraodi  of  the  public  service,  the  General  Post 
Oficsb  which  forms  a  distinct  department  of  the  Imperial 
Oornnmenty  I  have  spoken  at  full  length  elsewhere.  There 
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are  several  other  minor,  though  important  branches  of  ad- 
mimstratioQ,  which  I  need  not  enumerate  here,  as  my 
object  in  supplying  the  above  general  expose,  or  '^quadne^^ 
of  the  Imperial  Government  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was 
merely  to  afford  a  correct  and  collective  view  of  its  cha- 
racteristic form  and  constitution,  without  entering  into 
more  detail  than  was  necessary,  and  which  could  not  be 
interesting  to  English  readers.  But  it  remains  fcK*  me  to 
add  to  the  information  contained  in  this  expose,  an  obser* 
vation  which  candoiu:  and  justice  demand,  and  which  in- 
deed will  readily  suggest  itself  to  my  readers;  namely, 
that  that  nation  must  have  reached  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  and  power  which  can  require,  and  is  known 
to  make  visible  progress  under  such  an  extended  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  plan  of  government  rule ;  to  whidi  I 
may  farther  remark,  that  the  character  of  the  iudividuala 
who  have  been  latdy  selected  by  the  Emperor  to  fill  some 
of  the  most  responsible  situations  in  that  system,  may  be 
fairly  assumed  as  a  guarantee  of  the  disposition  in  diat  So- 
vereign' to  improve  it  still  farther,  and  give  it  stability.  My 
own  limited  personal  observations,  and  the  public  opinion, 
entitle  me  to  make,  this  assertion.  Nor  is  the  Attention  of  the 
Emperor  directed  only  to  the  more  important  departments 
of  his  admimstration ;  for,  from  an  ukase  published  in  Oc- 
tober last,  it  appears  that  his  Majesty  has  even  bestowed 
his  thoughts  on  the  weU-being  and  instruction  of  the  infe- 
rior clerks  of  all  the  public  offices,  and  has  ordered  certain 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  their  behalf,  which,  while  they 
tend  to  promote  the  service  of  the  state,  are  also  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  those  deserving  individuals,  and  secure  the 
means  oi  appropriate  education  to  those  young  men  who 
may  wish  to  enter  the  civil  service. 

That  the  Russians,  in  becoming  an  European  power  of 
the  first  magnitude,  should  have,  almost  at  once,  adopted 
that  system  of  multiplied  bureaucracy  which  is  prevalent 
among  the  Continental  nations,  and  whidi  their  Imperial 
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ndors  deemed  esBential  to  their  own  political  existence^  is 
a  findt  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  writers  of  au- 
tliarity  on  Russia.  If  it  be  a  fault  indeed,  it  is  one  wbidi 
•was  almost  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  so  vast  an  empire, 
and  of  which  France  has  been  guilty  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree^  though  with  far  less  extended  dominions.  Compar- 
ing die  two  departments  a£  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
idoiie,  by  way  of  illustration^  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburgb) 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
each  are  as  eight  to  eleven,  and  that  the  subdivisions  in 
the  former  are  triple  the  number  of  those  of  the  latta** 
The  manner  also  of  arranging  the  subdivisions  of  the  depart- 
ment in  question  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  method  which 
I  am  told  exists  among  them,  however  unnecessarily^  com- 
|dicated,  are  extremely  simple  compared  to  the  divisions, 
sections,  bureaux,  and  other  fractional  subdivisadns  to  be 
fimnd  in  the  home  department  in  the  fVench  capital. 
How  either  system  works  in  practice,  compared  to  the 
other,  I  cannot  pretend  to  assert.  What  I  have  so  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  be  found 
in  printed  documents,  and  respecting  which  one  cannot 
err;  but  as  to  their  exeeution,  my  experience* in  the  case- 
of  St.  P^ersburgh  does  not' supply  me  with  the  same  data, 
which  I  took  great,  pains  to  procure  in  regard -to  tbe  same 
defwrtment  in  Paris,  where  I  once  resided  for  nearly  two- 
years.  There  the  system  of  bureaucracy  is  not  only  pushed* 
to  excess,  but  works  ill.  .  Before  the  most  trifling  business 
oao  attttn  the  honour  of  falling  under  the  consideration  of 
tbe  bead  of  the  department,  it  has  to  pass  through  what  is 
B0t  unfitly  called  A^fiUirey*  and  be  subjected  to  the  seve^ 
ral  processes  of  reading,  registering,  revising,  protocoUing, 
precis- writing,  and  index-making,  in  several  distinct  rooms- 

*  Hot  opening  through  which  a  small  piece  of  metal  is  forced  in  oider 
to  draw  it  out  into  a  lengthened  wire.  The  bureaucrates  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  significant  expressioii  to  designate  the  progress  of  subject- 
iaf  iie  OKMt  trifliDg  aisttsr  to  the  abore  described  iateminabl^  operations.* 
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of  the  dqMUtmeDt,  out  of  which  it  oomes  stamped  in  ombi j 
pluses  to  benefit  the  revenue, — eeribUed  aU  over  with  notes 
«id  eonections  on  the  four  turned-down  owners  of  the 
paper — ^with  iignatures,  initials,  figures,  written  umMcs- 
tions  of  having  been  referred  backwards  and  finrwards,  ad> 
ditional  scraps  of  paper  pinned  to  it,  and  piice$  iibutngiivei 
lacked  to  it  with  ribbons  of  all  colours ;  so  that  die  ordinal 
document,  and  frequently  the  subject-matter  of  it,  are  lost 
in  sudi  an  xntemiinaUe  farrago.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence; not  in  my  own  case,  thank  heaven !  but  in  that  of 
some  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  submit  that  so  prepos- 
terous a  system  amounts  nearly  to  a  mockery  of  justice 
and  redress,  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
iHiidi  it  gives  rise  in  cases  of  a  public  as  well  as  of  a  pri* 
vate  nature.  As  I  before  observed,  I  am  not  master  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  system  somewhat  similar,  though  pro* 
fessedly  more  idmplified,  succeeds  in  St.  Peterabuigh,  nor 
am  I  aware  of  the  efiects  it  produces ;  but  tins  I  know, 
that  there,  too,  in  the  few  opportunities  which  I  had  of 
seeing  suc^  things,  original  applications  to  any  one  of  the 
heads  or  superior  officers  of  the  several  ministerial  depart- 
ments fi;om  private  individuals ;  or  the  common  repfeaa^ 
tation,  report,  or  expose  of  one  branch  of  a  department  to 
another,  had  been  made  to  go  throu^  so  many  successive 
steps  before  they  reached  their  ultimate  destination,  that 
the  most  trifling  affiur  had  bulged  out  into  almost  unna^ 
tural  dimensicHis.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  office,  remarkable  for  their  good  sanse  and  inge- 
nuity, admit  all  the  tofce  of  this  defect ;  and  his  present 
Majesty  is  known  to  be  striving  to  remedy  it  by  that  gra- 
dual reform,  which  can  alone  be  safely  adopted  in  a  case 
which,  to  use  a  professional  expression,  had  beoMne  al- 
most chronic. 

In  speaking  of  various  naticms,  a  cosmopolite  is  more 
likely  to  be  impartial.  If,  therdEcwe,  I  venture,  while  on 
this  subject,  to  reooounead  fer  imitation  to  the  two  nations 
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which  have  formed  the  sulgect  of  this  digression,  the 
adminble  system  of  simplicity  known  to  exist  both  in  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Offices  in  England,  I  shall  not  be 
taxed  with  any  undue  admiration  for  the  institutions  of  a 
country  in  whose  naval  service  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
spending  twenty  years  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PICTURB  OP  ST.    PfiTKRSBURQH. 

Buildiags  and  Institutioiifl  coonected  with  the  Adminiittatioii  of  Go- 
venunent  —  The  Senate  House.  —  Code  in  the  handwriting 
of  Catherine  II.— The  Admiralty.  —  Buildings,  plan,  and  in- 
temal  arrangement.  —  Its  Cabinets  of  Natural  Histoiy  and  Na- 
tional Cariosities.  —  The  Model  Rooms.  —  General  Bentham  and 
the  Caniage-ahip.  —  Loonch  of  the  Alezandery  110  guns,  and  two 
other  ships  of  the  line.  —  Their  conveyance  to  Cionstadt.  —  Rus- 
sian   Navy.  —  The    Etat-Majob Departments    of   Geography, 

Hydrography,  and  Land-Surveying.  —  The  Lithographic  Depart- 
ment. —  Depot  of  Maps,  and  sale  of  them.  —  Great  Map  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  —  Secret  Geographical  Cabinet.  —  Travelling 
Maps  of  Alexander.  —  Autograph  Schemes  of  Alexander,  for  Re- 
views and  .8haxa-Figfats.^Topography  of  the  different  GoTeniments. 
— ^Blanufactories  of  Mathematical  Instruments. — The  Printii^-^neas 
Department. — The  Chanceilerie,  —  The  librazy.  —  Autograph  Letters 
of  Peter  the  Great.  —  The  War-game.  —  The  Incombustible  Hall. 

—  Military  Archives  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  —  Domestic 
Establishment  of  the  People  resident  in  the  Palace  of  the  Etat-Major. 
— Oeneral  Observations.— The  Chateau  St  Michel.  — The  Corpt 
du  Genie^  —  The  Amenals.  —  The  Fovkdeet.  —  The  Col- 
leges. —  The  Post-Office.  —  The  present  System.  —  Distribution 
of  Letters.  —  Private  Postroffice  for  corresponding  with  the  Ein- 
peror.  —  Revenue  of  the  Post-Office ^The  Citadel.  — The  Mivr. 

—  General  Enumeration  of  other  Public  Buildings  connected  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Government  at  St  Pe- 
tcnbuiig^. 

Thb  public  buildings  and  institutions  connected  with 
the  administration  of  gorernment  in  St.  Petersburgh  are 
numerous,  and,  like  every  thing  else,  on  a  scale  larger  than 
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m  othar  capitals;  but  not  mote  than  the  extent  of  the 
Empire  and  fifty-three  millions  of  inhabitants  require. 
8t*  Petersburgh  is  the  centre  to  which  necessarily  convorge 
every  question  and  transaction  of  public  interest,  mooted 
or  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  from  Abo  to 
die  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  Astracan  to-  Kamtchatka. 
With  the  example  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  Europe 
before  them,  and  the  happy  effects  already  existing,  of  the 
dowly  and  dearly  bought  experience  of  those  nations,  the 
founder  of  the  modem  capital  of  Russia  and  his  successors 
were  enabled  to  frame,  at  once,  such  a  system  of  public  ad> 
ministration  as  was  likely  to  suit  a  people  about  to  become 
European,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  edifices  for  each  of 
its  numerous  branches,  on  a  plan  of  useful  precision  and 
commensurate  magnitude,  likely  to  surpass  the  models 
from  which  they  were  borrowed.  To  accomplish  this, 
Peter,  Catherine,  Alexander,  and  now  Nicholas,  have  eii» 
eouraged  foreign  as  well  as  native  talent ;  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  that  class  of  public  buildings,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  describe,  as  well  as  in  the 
intemal  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  affidrs  to  be 
transacted  within  them,  architects  and  men  of  such  talents 
for  business  were  engaged,  as  were  likely  at  once  to  place 
the  whole  machinery  for  the  public  service  on  the  most 
effective  footing. 

The  S^iate-house  is  the  first  of  the  public  buildings  con*- 
nected  with  the  government  of  the  country,  which  presents 
itself  to  our  notice.  In  its  exterior  it  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  the  capital,  but  for  its 
extent^  and  the  importance  of  its  destination,  it  claims  a 
specific  mention.  The  front  of  the  building  feuses  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  from  its  situation  forms 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Place  d'^Isaac.  One  side  ex- 
tends along  the  E^lish  Quay,  of  which  it  fcMins  the  begin- 
mng,  and  the  other  looks  into  a  long  and  handsome  street 
called  the  Galernaia.    The  three  insulated  fa9adesy  repre* 
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lented  jmrAj  in  the  firantiipftsce  to  the  first  Ydume,  and 
partly  in  the  view  of  the  English  Quay,  exhibit  a  pUn 
baaement  whidi  is  surmounted  by  a  principaL  stcMry,  and 
ornamented  by  tetrftatyle  Ionic  porticos,  as  remarkable 
for  their  sise  and  diaste  severity,  as  is  the  entire  building 
for  its  simplicity.  It  were  better^  perhaps,  had  the  surface 
be^  washed  with  a  composition  of  a  light  stone-colour^ 
instead  of  the  present  deep  yellow,  singularly  oontraated 
with  the  dayriing  white  of  the  columns. 

The  building  seen  within  the  inner  court  is  a  quadras- 
^1^  covering  an  area  of  fourteen  thousand  square  Caet, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  different  offices  of  the  Senate. 
Its  interior  ezhilHts  nothing  beyond  a  continued  suite 
of  apartments,  many  of  them  large,  but  furnished  in  the 
simplest  manner  imaginable,  and  decorated  with  the  fiill- 
length  portraits  of  Catherine  and  other  sovereigns  of  Rus* 
sia.  In  one  of  the  halls,  which  serves  as  the  conferences- 
room,  within  a  species  of  temple  made  of  solid  silver,  and 
very  handsome,  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  code  of 
laws  given  by  that  Empress,  are  preserved :  all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting.  The  great  extent 
of  public  business  transacted  by  the  Senate,  necessarily 
requires  a  vast  number  of  employ6Sf  who,  with  the  several 
applicants  and  other  persons  interested  in  matters  subject 
to  this  department,  attend  daily  in  this  place,  and  give 
to  the  establishment,  even  at  so  early  an  hour  as  ten 
o^dock  in  the  morning,  an  air  of  bustle  nearly  equal  to 
that  witnessed  in  the  long-room  and  other  offices  of  the  new 
Custom-house  in  London.  On  one  occasion,  wishing  to 
speak  with  one  of  the  principal  senators,  whom  I  found  at 
his  post  as  early  as  the  hour  just  mentioned,  I  had  to  wade 
through  a  double  line  of  carriages  outside  of  the  Senate- 
house,  found  the  inner  court  full  of  sledges,  and  other 
vdncles,  and  with  difficulty  made  my  way  through  a  long 
range  of  rooms  crowded  with  people  moving  in  all 
diractions. 

Close  to  the   Senate-house,   and  forming  the  opposite 
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ode  of  Isaac-iquave,  is  the  westera  wing  of  the  Admiralty, 
an  edifice  which,  in  its  present  state,  may  with  truth  be  said 
to  be  without  parallel  in  Europe.  Its  principal  front  <» 
the  land  aide  measures  oonsidenibly  more  than  one-third  of 
an  TSnglish  mile  in  length,  and  its  depth  extends  to  six 
hundred  and  seyenty-rtwo  feet  down  to  the  water^s-edga 
The  exterior  of  this  yast  building  has  been  greatly  embel- 
lished and  oompletdy  modernized  within  the  last  fiye  years. 
The  moat  and  ramparts  by  which  it  was  sunounded  like  a 
castle,  and  on  which  cannons  were  mounted,  haye  disap* 
peared,'  and  a  handsome  promenade  is  substituted.  T^e 
centre  of  the  principal  £Ei9ade  is  occupied  by  a  handsome 
large  gate,  not  unlike  a  triumphal  arch,  seyenty-fiye  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  rich  Doric  entablature,  in  the 
fiieae  of  which  is  a  massiye  and  bold  bas-relief.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  through  this  gate,  which  is  flanked 
by  two  colossal  groups  placed  on  granite  pedestals,  and 
bearing  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globus  of  huge  dimen- 
sions. The  rdief  of  the  frieze  represents  Russia  seated 
on  a  rock  beneath  laurel  trees,  with  the  anblems  of 
strength  and  plenty  by  her  side,  and  Peter  receiying  the 
trident  from  the  hands  of  Neptune ;  while  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  who  stands  beside  the  Emperor,  contemplates 
the  majestic  stream  of  the  Neya.  At  each  angle  of  the  en- 
tablature a  statue,  sixteen  feet  high,  is  placed,  and  from  the 
centre  rise  the  lofty  tower  and  cupola,  the  fcxmer  of  which 
is  quadrilateral,  and  surrounded  by  a  canopied  gallery, 
adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  each  bearing  an  allegorical 
statue.  The  cupola  has  a  graceful  elliptic  curye  in  four 
compartments,  in  one  of  which,  facing  the  square;  is  a  large. 
dock.  A  lantern  surmounts  the  cupola,  with  a  nar- 
row gallery  around  it,  defended  by  a  light  iron  balustrade ; 
and  from  the  lantern  springs  with  tapering  elegance  the 
spire,  to  a  height  of  ei^ty-four  feet,  including  the  colos- 
sal yane  in  the  semblance  of  a  ship  under  full  sails.  This 
spiie  is  coyered  with  the  finest  ducat  gold,  and  from  its 
great  eleyation,  catching  and  reflecting  the  first  and  last 
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rays  c^  the  sun,  exhibits  a  mo&t  brilliant  appearanbe^ 
and  is  seen  from  every  quarter  of  the  metropcdis,  often 
serving  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  traveller  towards  this 
common  and  well*known  centre  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

On  either  side  of  the  grand  entrance,  the  building  pro* 
jects  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  rusticated  base- 
ment, and  a  principal,  or  only  story,  pierced  with  eleven 
handsome  windows,  with  rustic  architraves,  and  horizontal 
cornices,  surmounted  by  a  running  frieze,  which  contains 
naval  trophies  in  baa-reUef .  Beyond  this  line  of  the  build- 
uigy  right  and  left,  the  general  elevation  again  changes  its 
character,  and  assumes  a  loftier  style,  forming  of  itself  a 
whole  worthy  to  serve  as  a  fiifade  to  a  princely  manakm: 
Three  distinct  members  are  distinguishable  in  this  division 
of  the  main  structiure.  The  first  is  a  portion  of  the  building 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  general  line  of  the  edifice,  composed  of  a  basement  story; 
having  three  well-proportioned  Doric  doors,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  portico  of  twelve  Boric  columns,  with  a  pedi- 
ment of  excellent  proportions  attached  to  the  principal  story 
and  attic  The  windows  are  placed  in  each  intercolumnia- 
tion,  and  those  of  the  principal  floor  are  embellished  with 
Doric  balustrades.  The  pediment  contains  in  bas-relief  the 
figures  of  several  GFenii  presenting  to  Russia  the  fruits  of 
science  and  industry.  A  statue  is  placed  on  each  of  the 
acroteria,  as  well  as  on  the  centre  of  the  pediment ;  and 
colossal  recumbent  figures  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
empire,  upon  large  oblong  pedestals  of  granite,  are  disposed 
near  to  the  doors.  The  second  and  third  portions  of  the 
building  are  on  each  side  of  the  portico  just  mentioned; 
where  the  rustic  basement  and  principal  story  and  attic  are 
continued  about  sixty-three  feet  further,  and  a  colonnade 
of  six  pillars,  of  the  Doric  order,  appears  at  each  end,  thus 
terminating  the  general  front  of  the  edifice. 

The  sides  or  wings  of  the  Admiralty  present  an  eleva- 
tion similar  to  that  just  described,  except  that  the  central 
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portieo,  and  latend  hexastjle  boIcMmadeSy  are  on  a  more 
extended  scale. 

The  plan  of  this  vast  edifice,  seen  from  the  interior,  within 
irtiich  we  were  admitted  by  permission,  presentg^  a  long  and 
the  two.  short  sides  of  a  paralld<^pram  of  buildings,  under 
which  is  a  corridor  or  piazza  supporting  the  apartmoit  of 
the  |Hrmcipal  story.  A  second  range  of  buildings  runs 
parallel  with  the  three  sides  of  the  former,  and  compre- 
hends an  assemblage  of  magazines,  block,  cordage,  and 
tooUiotiaes,  carpenters  and  smiths^  shops^  stores,  and  boat^ 
hooaes.  These  parallel  ranges  are  separated  from  the 
nain  building  by  a  canal  over  which  a  central  and  two 
lateral  bridges  are  thrown.  These  canals  terminate  in 
a  square  basin  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings  of  the  Admi- 
nitty ^  and  in  front  of  the  colossal  gateways,  which  aflbrd  an 
entraoee  within  the  wings  from  the  river  side.  In  the 
ioBer  area,  measuring  199  saj^nes  one  way,  or  973  feet,  and 
65  siy  6nes,  or  456  feet  the  other,  there  are  four  uncovered 
lUps  for  the  construction  of  the  largest,  and  two  for  that 
of  the  smallest  class  of  vessels  of  war.*  A  three^eck  ship, 
and  one  of  seventy-four  guns,  had  just  been  launched  from 
them,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  fine  vessels.  The 
outer,  or  more  important  ranges  of  buildings,  besides  the 
ptftgy^<S  have  on  the  ground-floor  a  succession  of  arched 
rooms,  some  of  which  are  used  as  offices,  others  as  dwelling^ 
tat  the  resident  employis,  and  the  greater  part  as  store- 
hooaes.  Above  these  run  the  grand  suites  of  rooms,  con- 
datiDg  of  long  and  beautifully  ornamented  galleries,  a 
library,  council  room,  general  assembly  rooms,  and  one 
of  the  finest  parade  staircases  I  have  any  where  seen.  The 
are  arranged  in  double  opposite  flights:   a  grand 


*  In  giving  the  nieasurenients  of  this  dock*yard  in  the  first  edition,  I 
misled  by  a  rough  calculation  made  on  the  spot  in  paces.  I  have 
iinoe  procured  the  official  plan  with  its  conespondent  scale^  and  the 
above  are  the  correct  dimensions.  The  longest  slip  is  364  feet  long  and 
70  feet  wide. 
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open  gallery  extaida  roiind  three  sides,  lighted  by  luge 
windows,  and  double  ranges  of  rich  Corinthian  columos  of 
great  lize  support  the  soffitarranged  in  square  oniamented 
oanpartments. 

The  disposition  of  the  raoms  and  the  nature  and  ar. 
mngement  of  the  objects  contained  in  them,  I  was  enabled 
to  examine  and  study  at  leisiu^  thanks  to  the  good  offices 
of  Count  Woronzow  and  his  aidde*oamp,  Prinoa  H  ■  ■■> 
who,  on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,  were  ail  lg»M"fw 
and  attention ;  and  also  through  the  courteous  and  ready 
assistance  proffered,  unasked,  by  two  superior  naval  officers 
holding  a  high  mnkt  and  performing  duty  at  the  time 
within  the  Admiralty.  One  of  them  had  serv^  on  board 
an  English  man-of-war. 

There  is  a  loag  narrow  gallery  running  at  the  back  and 
on  one  side  of  the  principal  or  central  line  of  buildings, 
and  over  the  piazzas,  in  which  are  arranged  in  hwge  glaas 
cases  along  the  wall,  and  between,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the 
windows,  a  great  number  of  objects  of  Natural  Hiat<vy^ 
particularly  zoological  specimens  presented  by  Russian 
navigators  and  trav^ers,  or  procured  through  ccmsular 
and  commercial  agents.  Some  of  these,  lis  may  be  expected* 
are  rare  and  interesting;  but,  in  general,  ndther  the  aiv 
rangement,  nor  the  mode  and  style  of  their  prepanUiaii, 
appeared  to  be  of  the  best  description.  The  trifling  col- 
lection  of  minerals,  too,  would  be  scarc^ely  worth  noticing, 
were  it  not  that  some  specimens  are  interesting  on  acoount 
of  their  localities.  These  curiosities,  in  fact,  are  misplaced 
in  this  establishment;  for,  although  the  objects  are  obr 
tained  through  the  means  of  the  public  naval  service,  ii 
does  not  follow  that  they  should  not  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  those  who  are  solely  occupied  with  natural  sciences, 
and  deposited  in  a  public  building  for  that  purpose.*     St. 

*  This  vfBs  written  on  the  spot.  Since  then,  this  Museum,  by  an 
order  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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Petefiborgh  sppeared  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  this  point  * 
with  the  exception  of  the  neat  but  not  large  collectioit  of 
aookgical  and  mineralogical  specimens,  whieh  fonhs  part 
of  the  cabinets  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  that 
cspital  doea  not  possess  a  Museum  of  Natural  History 
worthy  of  its  rank  among  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
This  deficiency  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  appeara 
to  have  been  at  no  time  any  thing  niggardly  either  in 
planning  or  adopting  projects  for  great  puUic  buildings 
fcr  msiA  important  purposes,  or  any  difficulty  in  filling 
them.  No  nation  that  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  science 
oaght  to  be  without  a  great  museian,  in  which  erery  pro* 
dnetion  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  nature  should 
be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  the  most  intel* 
ligible  as  well  as  impressive  manner,  freely  aocesdUe  to 
die  puMie.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  study  of 
flataral  sdenoe,  and  even  the  simple  but  repeated  content 
plation  of  natural  objects  scientifically  classed,  are  powerful 
oontributcnrs  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Passing  from  this  gallery  into  the  suite  of  rooms  which 
nmge  in  frmt  of  the  building,  beginning  from  the  centre 
and  proceeding  towards  its  eastern  termination,  I  found 
than  neatly  fitted  up  with  a  variety  of  objects  of  great 
interest  connected  with  tactical,  political,  and  physical 
navigation,  forming  a  most  appropriate  and  unique  mu- 
seum for  such  an  establishment. 

In  the  first  room  I  found  a  variety  of  warlike  accoutre* 
ments,  of  singular  device  and  workmanship;  darts,  weapons 
of  aD  sorts,  masks  and  visors  of  wood,  painted  in  fantastic 
eoloors,  as  well  as  lances,  in  excellent  preservation ;  har^ 
poons,  and  a  peculiar  sort  of  tackle  for  fishing.  These 
were  principally  arranged  round  the  room,  or  suspended 
from  the  walls ;  many  were  in  glass  cases,  and  some  lay 
on  tables  and  pedestals.  These  various  objects  were 
bfougbt  from  the  Aleoutean  Islands  by  the  successive  na- 
vigators who  visited  them,  since  their  subjection  to  the 
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RtiariAn  domiiiion.  This  raiige  of  ialaikds,  situated  to  the* 
east  of  Kamtchatka,  and  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifity-'' 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  Paeifio  Ocean,  be*- 
long  more  properly  to  North  America,  £rom  which  they 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  detached  whore  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska  looks  as  if  ready  to  split  into  islands^  than  to  the 
continent  of  Asia,  from  the  coast  of  which  the  southern^ 
most  of  the  islands,  Atta,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  nales 
distant.  I  remarked,  among  other  curious  mstruraents, 
one  which  serves  for  purposes  of  incantation,  and  whieh 
consists  of  a  number  of  the  gills  of  fish,  dried  and  struag 
together  m  several  rows^  arouilfl  a  wooden  circle  or  hoop^ 
kept  together  by  two  pieces  ci  wood  crossing  in  the  ceatie. 
This  curious  musical  instrument,  being  held  by  means  of 
the  latter  pieces  of  wood,  is  agitated  backward  and  forward 
in  the  manner  of  a  tambourine.  Of  the  idols  of  these 
ishmders,  which  are  numerous,  one  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  sea  turtle,  with  its  belly  open,  containing  in  the 
centre  the  representation  of  a  fair  human  Usee.  One  xji 
the  officers  who  conducted  us  through  the  gallery  had 
twice  visited  these  islands,  and  gave  me  an  exfdanation  of 
their  utensils. 

I  noticed  in  the  next  room,  among  a  great  variety  oi  in- 
teresting objects,  the  heads  of  a  male  and  female  New  Zea- 
lander,  in  a  most  beautiful  state  of  preparation,  exquisitely 
tatooed.  The  hair  of  both,  in  particular,  deserves  attention. 
They  are  by  far  the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  is  a  large  square 
glass  case,  containing  a  multiplicity  of  articles  of  female 
dress,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  at  one  end  a  canoe,  twenty  feet  long,  made  of 
fish  skin,  stretched  over  a  frame  made  of  light  whalebone^ 
with  three  equally  distant  circular  spaces,  each  large  enough 
to  admit  one  person;  namely,  a  boatman  at  each  end,  and 
a  passenger  in  the  centre.  The  oi^%  are  light,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  length.     This  species  of  canoe  cannot  either 
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fiU  or  Upset.  A  great  part  of  this  room  forms  a  species 
of  armoury  of  savage  nations;  for  it  contains  a  most  com- 
plete collection  of  pikes,  spears,  lances,  amounting  to 
IfiO,  each  with  a  different  termination  at  the  point;  some 
as  sharp  as  a  lancet;  others  having  from  ten  to  fifteen 
rowB  of  sharp  and  crooked  hooks,  and  others  again  with  six 
or  eight  quills,  armed  with  points  dipped  in  poison,  and 
fwtened  all  round  the  spear.  Tomahocks  of  great  weight, 
scalping  knives,  and  quivers,  of  various  savage  nations,  full 
of  arrows,  with  points  of  steel,  flint,  or  jade,  are  found 
here  ia  great  number.  The  massive  cross-bow,  of  polished 
stad,  was  also  shown  to  us. which  was  found  on  Count 
Stesboecfa,  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Danes  about 
150  years  ago. 

In  the  third  room  there  is  a  very  large  plan,  in  relief,  of 
Sc  Petersburgh,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  great 
variety  of  nautical  instruments,  in  handsome  glass  cases. 
These  are  chiefly  English;  and.  among  them  I  observed  an 
excellent  quadrant,  made  by  Rowley,  upwards  of  a  century 
snd  a  half  ago.  The  collection  of  nautical  instruments  is 
continued  in  the  fifth  room,  thus  showing,  in  one  continued 
view,  the  progressive  inventions  and  improvements  made 
by  diiFerent  nations  in  this  department;  and  in  the  inter- 
vcnii^  KXHn,  a  succession  of  models  of  machines,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  modem  of  them,  for  rope  and  cable-mak- 
ing, is  displayed  in  a  similar  manner. 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  proportioned  and  extensive 
mOe$  in  this  Museum,  is  that  of  the  models  of  ships  of 
war,  of  various  sizes,  and  boats,  most  of  which  are  kept 
ia  lai^  glass  cases,  and  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  .exhibit  progressively  not  only  the  different  processes 
and  methods  of  constructing  vessels  of  that  description, 
but  also  of  docking,  refitting,  careening,  and  rigging  them, 
loDowed  by  almost  every  maritime  nation  or  people  on  the 
fitte  of  the  globeu  In  the  subdivision  of  these  models, 
wfaidi  contains  all  kinds  of  canoes,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
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most  complicated,  I  was  desired  to  inspect  one  in  parti- 
cular, made  with  a  species  of  bulnidies  at  great  length,  tied 
in  bundles,  and  fastened  tc^^her  so  as  to  form  the  bottom, 
rides,  head,  and  stem  of  the  canoe.  These  sre  the  canoes 
in  general  use  in  the  ^Isle  de  P4ques.^  One  of  the 
naval  oiBoers  who  escorted  us,  and  who  had  navigated  in 
those  seas»  saw  them  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  sea 
necessarily  penetrates  thit)ugh  the  rushes  into  the  canoe, 
but  as  necessarily  runs  out  i^ain,  and  therefore  it  can 
never  be  swamped.  In  the  Isle  de  P4ques  there  is  no 
wood  to  be  found,  and  the  fish  caught  in  those  seas  are 
not  of  sufficient  sise  to  affi>rd  them  materials  for  oonstruct- 
iag  better  canoes,  as  some  other  islanders  have  done,  who 
use  the  bones  and  skin  of  the  fish  for  that  purpose. 

The  original  model  of  the  Admiralty  itself,  as  buih  by 
Zacharoff,  with  its  bastions,  four  drawbridges,  the  Neva 
running  in  a  deep  moat  around  it,  and  the  five  slips  and 
two  large  boat-houses,  as  it  existed  down  to  1816,  with  an 
exterior  altogether  resembling  that  of  a  citadel,  is  preserved 
ki  the  adjacent  saloon ;  and  certainly  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  building  since  that  time,  by  ofder  of 
Alexander,  and  which  I  have  detailed,  have  removed  a  gresrt 
eye-sore  from  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  added  a  grand 
and  most  imposing  feature  of  grandeur  to  the  metropolis. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  collection  of  land  aiid  sea 
telegraphs,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  begin  from  the 
more  complicated  arrangement  and  combination  of  balls 
and  flags,  and  end  with  the  simplest  semaphore  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  succession  of  inventions  cfl  this  des- 
cription adopted  for  use,  it  appears  that  we  have  passed 
over,  probably  from  caprice,  but  more  probably  from  mere 
forgetfulness,  a  few  that  were  equally  simple  and  effectual 
as  the  one  now  generally  employed. 

The  seventh  room  presents  one  of  the  most  complete  series 
of  models  of  large  vessels  of.  different  constructions :  and 
among  others,  that  of  a  carriage-vessd  invented  by  General 
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m  whidi  he  went,  while  in  the  Russian  service^ 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Potemkin,  firom  St. 
Pelersburgh  to  the  river  Amour,  for  the  purpose  of  carry*- 
iDg  into  effect  a  favourite  project  which  this  ingenious 
officer  had  devised  for  building  ships  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  where  it  ent^s  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  so  as  to  have 
a  sea-port  for  ships  of  war  as  well  as  merchantmen  in  tha 
Pacific,  some  d^vees  farther  South  than  the  already  exist* 
ing  stations.  The  death  of  the  great  favourite  put  an  end 
to  the  scheqne. 

General  Bentham  entered  the  Russian  service  early  in  life, 
in  which  he  was  a  contemporary  with  the  famed  Paul  Jones, 
and  with  General  Fanshawe,  another  Englishman,  lately  de^ 
eeased,  at  Warsaw,  a  most  meritorious  and  highly  esteemed 
officer.  General  Boitham^s  services  as  a  naval  engineer  under 
die  leign  of  Catherine,  are  not  the  only  claims  he  possesses 
to  the  esteem  of  the  Russians.  His  active  and  ingenious 
nond  was  for  ever  on  the  alert  to  invent  and  improve ; 
snd  from  what  he  has  effected  in  the  naval  department  of 
his  own  country,  while  connected  with  it,  his  countrymen  will 
he  able  to  judge  of  the  good  he  must  have  done  to  Russia. 
He  ia  the  inventor,  among  other  tMngs,  of  those  large 
schooners  carrying  sixteen  or  eighteen  pound  carronades» 
which  had  a  movable  keel,  and  were  calculated  to  navi- 
gate in  diallow  seas,  like  flat-bottomed  vessels,  in  one  of 
these,  the  Millbrook,  I  sailed  for  some  time,  avid  I  can 
bear  witness  to  her  superiority  over  any  other  schooner 
then  in  the  service.  The  great  weight  of  metal  which  she 
was  able  to  carry,  with  a  crew  as  small  as  that  of  a  ccnn^ 
aon  ten-gun  brig,  enabled  one  of  her  commanders  to  de^ 
feat  a  French  frigate,  which  had  attacked  the  Millbrook 
while  at  ancfa<Mr  off  Oporto.  The  MUlbrook  was  afterwards 
shipwrecked  and  sunk  off  the  Berlenghas^  rocks,  opposite 
the  Portuguese  coast,  in  April  1808,  at  which  time  I  was 
serving  in  her  as  medical  officer.  General  Sir  Samuel 
Bcttthan  ia  as  mudi  attadied  to  naval  tactics  and  con- 
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stniction  now,  though  advanced  in  yean,  as  he  was  when 
in  the  vigour  of  youth.  I  have,  with  gteat  delight,  con- 
vened with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  cariiage-diip,  and 
his  journey  through  deserts,  over  ridges  of  mountains,  and 
across  some  of  the  largest  riven  in  Russia,  with  no  other 
accommodation  than  was  afforded  by  that  identic^  machine, 
a  modd  of  which  is  very  properly  preserved  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Museum,  and  ^^ch  served  either  as  a  boat  or  a 
carriage,  as  occasion  required;  and  I  found  him  as  mudi 
alive  to  every  circumstance  attending  that  dangerous  trip, 
as  if  it  had  been  performed  the  year  before. 

The  two  next  objects  which  the  Russian  officen  showed 
us  IP  this  room  with  becoming  pride,  were  the  model  qf 
a  boat  whieh  gave  to  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  Alexis 
Michadowitch,  a  taste  for  having  a  Navy,  and  which,  for 
that  reason,  is  styled  by  the  Russians  the  ^^  Grand  Father 
€i  the  Russian  Nayy;^  and  the  identical  arm-chair  in 
which  Peter  used  to  sit  when  he  presided  at  the  Council 
Board  of  the  Admiralty.  The  boat  itself  is  preserved  in  a 
boat-house  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva. 

One  looks  with  interest,  awakened  by  historical  recollec- 
tions, on  the  model  here  exhibited  of  the  ship  of  the  line, 
the  ^^  Magi,^  mounted  by  Orloff  at  the  sea-fight  of  Tchesm^ 
in  I77O-  Fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  Mahomedan 
nation  was  destined  to  see  the  Russian  Navy  assisting  to 
renew  the  terrific  scenes  of  that  combat  in  another  of  its 
ports,  and  under  the  directing  influence  of  an  English 
Commander.  At  the  time  of  my  visiting  the  Admiralty, 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  had  been  received  at  St. 
Petenburgh,  where  it  caused  great  joy  for  several  days. 
Our  two  Russian  naval  officers,  therefore,  while  looking 
at  the  model  of  the  Flag-ship  which  triumphed  at  Tchesm^, 
could  scarcely  avoid  comparing  the  one  brilliant  action  with 
the  other. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  the  map-room,  which  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  charts,  we  passed  into  the  great  ooun^ 
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dkchamber,  in  which  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  rdgn- 
lag  Emperor ;  and  having  admired  the  Library,  rich  in 
naTai  works,  rec^itly  formed  and  placed  in  its  present 
grand  and  imposing  situation,  we  took  leave,  of  our  polite 
and  veiry  affable  ccmductors,  both  of  whom  understood  and 
wpoke  English  with  fS^dlity,  pleased  with  and  instruct  hy^ 
what  we  had  seen.  I  have  of  necessity  mentioned  hut  the 
smallest  part  of  the  collections  oontaiittd  in  this  establish- 
ment; nor  would  a  thidc  volume  be  sufficient  to  enumerate 
cue  by  one  the  thousand  objects  we  observed;  but  this  I 
may  freely  and  most  fully  assert,  that  for  order,  neatness, 
methodical  arrangement,  and,  above  all,  for  the  most  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  observed  in  every  part,  the  interior  o{  this 
(and  I  may  add  here,  once  for  all,  of  every  other)  fniblic 
building  which  I  bave  seen,  appeared  to  me  equal,  and  in 
■lany  cases  to  be  superior,  to  the  best  establishments  for 
pubUc  service  in  England,  and  still  more  so  when  compared 
with  similar  or  analogous  institutions  ip  oth^  countries. 

The  day  before  our  arrival,  a  ship  of  three  decks,  to 
mount  110  guns,  was  launched  from  the  slips  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  an  immense 
ooDoourse  of  people.  She  was  named  the  Emperor  Alex- 
mmder^  and  was  built  by  Colonel  Isakoff,  on  Sepping^s  prin- 
ciple. On  these  occasions,  the  Members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  invariably  attend, 
and  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  great  iclat.  The  ship 
wss  commissioned  immediately  by  Captain  Selivatcheff,  and 
laid  up  for  the  winter  alongside  the  right  bank  of  the  Nqva. 
About  a  fortnight  before  this,  another  vessel,  called  the* 
Grand  Duke  Michael^  of  seventy-four  guns,  constructed 
by  Colonel  Stocke,  had  been  launched  from  the  Admiralty 
Stocks  at  Ochkta,  not  far  from  the  Admiralty,  and  com- 
misoioned  by  Captain  Hamaley;  and  a  third  vessel  of 
ci^ty-four  guns  was  launched  from  the  New  Admiralty  to 
die  westward  of  the  Englidi  Quay,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
also  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Hereditary 
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Orand^duke.    She  was  cliristeiied  Vlmperatrke  Abamadra^ 
in  honour  of  the  TeJgningEiiiprefiB.  I  witnessed  this  striking 
cei^mony  from  a  distance.    The  day  proyed  ^^ceedinj^; 
fisvouraUe,  and  the  whole  population  of  St.  Petersbui;^ 
seemed  to  have  emptied  itsdf  on  the  two  opposite  banks 
of  the  river,  where  phitlbmis  and  steps  had  been  erected  to 
leceive  it,  and  wh^  diey  r^it  die  air  with  dieir  shouts 
on  witnessing  the  ceremony,  and  on  hearii^  the  revered 
nameof  their  Empress  proclaimed  at  the  sound  of  artillery 
which  marked  the  pn^peess  of  the  vessdl  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Neva.    Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  the 
Navy  of.  Russia  was  augmented  by  three  ships  of  the  line, 
eiie  gC  them  a  first-rate,  all  built  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
capital,  and  on  the  most  approved  principles  adopted  by 
the  first  maritime  nation  of  Europe.    In  the  following 
year,  a  forty-four  gun  frigate  was  launched  from  the  Ad* 
miralty  Stocks,  caHed  the  Elisabeth,  and  frcnn  those  at 
Okhta, anew  seventy-four  gun  ship  called  the  Arcis,  and  a 
sloop  of  twenty  guns.    The  former  is  constructed  on  the 
princi{de  of  Sir  Robert  Sepping.. 
'  I  have  on   more   than   one  occasion  assimilate  this 
Northern  sea-capital  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
the  resemblance  between  them  is  also  striking  ii^r^ard  to 
die  conveyance  of  ships  from  the  dock-yard  to  the  port. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  prevents  the  free  na- 
vigation of  ships  from  the  yard  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
harbour  of  Cronstadt,    Then^  is  scareely  a  depth  of  «ig^ 
feet  of  water  upon  the  bar,  and  after  a  oentmuanee  ef 
easterly  winds,  even  so  little  as  seven  feet.    Beyond  the 
bar,  and  as  far  as  Cronstadt,  the  depth  is  twenty  feet* 
Vessels  are,  therefore,  taken  down  by  means  of  immense 
floating  machines  shaped  so  as  to  embrace  the  idiip,  and 
called,  from  their  office  of  carrying,  camds,  a  name  used 
at  Venice  to  designate  similar  contrivances.     Each  camel 
is  250  feet  l^ig,  and  thirty  broad.     From  a  thousand  to 
fiftieen  hundred  men,  and  a  great  many  capstans,  are  enK- 
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pkyed  m  the  uperaticMk  I  luve  been  mfbrmed  that  aevmJ 
of  tbebaflders  and  workmen  employed  in  this  and  other 
yards  haTe  received  their  iDBtraetion  in  England,  and  thai 
fludiia  the  ease  aho*  with  regard  to  some  of  the  naval  cheers, 
whose  eariy  naatical  education  haa  been  acquired  ki  fiag^ 
fidt  BaeD-of-war. 

In  point  of  eieoalinesa  and  order,  aa  weU  as  discqpluK, 
tk  narry  ci  RuMia  has  made  within  the  kst  twenty  yearb 
sneh  progress,  as  to  keep  paee  with  the  improvemenils  that 
hare  taicen  place  in  every  other  puUic  department.  The 
CGfodStion  of  thm  men-of-war  sent  on  a  recent  occa- 
mem  to  co-operate  wiUi  the  Englidt  and  Frendi  aquadvons 
in  the  Gredan  Arehipekgo ;  and  the  share  they  bore  in 
that  ^orious  achievement,  which  has  added  the  name  of 
Navarino  to  the  maritiaie  eitpioits  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
firm the  aibore  eondusion; 

The  Admiralty  establishment,  which  is  very  eonsider- 
aU^  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  under  the  command  aS 
Vsce-Adoairal  Saritchoff,  then  Commander-in-chief  at  Cion. 
Uadt.  The  Minister  of  the  Marine  summons  iiie  boardy 
at  whach  he  himself  attends  three  times  a-wedc,  besides 
tnmsncting  the  businefis  of  the  Marine  Depaiianent  in 
genetni  at  his  official  residence;  The  persons  eta^yed 
at  die  Admimdty  are-  paid,  since  the  new  regukitiotts  of 
Octobca  last,  by  the  TnraEsury  or  Minister  of  T%iance, 
and  the  afficers  aad  crew  at  the  ont-port  by  Gommis- 
■Bnsra>  appmited  for  that  purpose;  there  being  now  no 
Hnry  Pay-offioe,  or  Treasixrer  of  the  Nnvy. 

it  nniy  readily  be  imagined  that  the  maehincsy  required 
hf  thn  numagement  of  an;  army  like  that  oi  Russia,  com-i 
flt  no  time  of  kss  than  half  a  million  of  men,  and 
snch  mote  nnmerons,  mist  be  both  complicated  aild 
en  a  Inrge  sade.  Part  of  this  machinery  is  confided-  to  a 
Isnacb  €d  the  military  service  called  the  Miai  Mtgor^  which 
issabdtvided  into  so  many  lesser  branehes,  diat  no4)  only  a 
eonadcnUe  unrnfaer  ei  pevsons  of  all  ranks^  talents,  and 
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abilities,  are  required  to  transact  the  neqessary  businesft  of 
them;  but  a  vast  edifice  also  is  indispensable  for  their 
accommodation.  To  the  situation  of  the  building  occupied 
by  the  J^tat  Major  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  haye  already 
made  allusion,  and  have  described  the  architectural  ap- 
pearance of  its  exterior.  On  this  occasion  its  internal 
arrangement  demands  a  more  particular  iiotioe ;  and  this 
I  am  enaUed  to  furnish  from  copious  notes  taken  on  the 
spot,  when,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chef  de  la  MaiMtm 
de  r^tat  Major 9  Colonel  Doumoff,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Oeneral-in-diief  of  the  Staff,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
himself  a  superior  officer  well  versed  in  these  matters,  I 
examined  at  leisure  and  in  every  part  this  interesting 
establishment. 

Under  one  roof  are  transacted  the  affairs  of  many  of  the 
most  useful  departments  connected  with  the  administradoa 
of  the  armyj  excepting  those  of  the  department  of  Ac- 
counts, which  have  lately  been  made  over  to  another  Board 
or  Commission,  similar  to  the  War  Office  in  London.  One 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  vast  instituticm  is  com- 
posed of  hydrographers,  topographers,  and  geographers, 
constantly  occupied  in  improving  the  general  Map  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  Maps  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments,  by  surveys,  mensuration,  and  local  inspection^ 
both  for  military  and  civil  purposes.  From  the  first 
tracing,  or  laying  down  of  the  trigonometrical  lines  on 
paper,  to  the  colouring  or  illuminating  the  maps  wh»k 
completed,  every  successive  step  is  here  performed  in  well 
appointed  apartments  by  superior  officers,  subalterns,  and 
privates,  all  wearing  their  respective  uniforms,  on  a  scale 
ci  subdivision  of  labour,  which  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  ability  and  talent  in  the  individual  employed.  Through 
these  apartments  we  proceeded,  following  die  officer,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  colonel-commandant  to  conduct 
us.  They  are  very  numerous,  large,  lofty,  and  uncom- 
monly well  lighted.     To  us  they  appeared  so  tast^uUy 
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painted  and  fitted  up,  and  so  well  furnished,  that  a  gentle^ 
man  of  fortnne  oould  not  have  disdained  to  make  them  his 
itown  residence.  With  respect  to  cleanliness  also,  I  ques- 
tion whedier  a  greater  degree  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Royal  or  Imperial  residence.  The  inlaid  parquets  shone 
as  bright  and  unsullied  as  in  the  saloons  of  the  richest 
manaiotis.  In  some  of  these  rooms  I  observed  private  sol- 
diers and  8ub-o£Bcers  engaged,  some  in  copying  MS.  maps, 
and  plans  of  towns  and  fortifications ;  others  in  engraving 
them  €m  copper.  In  a  second  suite  of  rooms,  several  young 
gendanen,  in  the  uniform  of  the  stafl^,  were  employed  either 
in  drawing  plans  or  colouring  maps.  While,  in  a  third 
suite  of  rooms,  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
sitting  lound  very  large  tables,  covered  with  green  doth, 
were  intent  on  calculations,  drawing  up  tables,  and  keeping 


The  lithographic  department  consists  of  three  very  large 
rooms,  in  which  many  of  the  maps  and  plans  are  drawn  on 
stone.  This  operation  was  performed  by  privates ;  while 
some  of  the  officers  superintended  and  corrected  the  proofs, 
or  prepared  copies  for  the  engraver.  The  stones  are  pro- 
cured from  Bavaria ;  as  yet  none  fit  for  the  purpose  hav- 
ing been  fbund  in  Russia.  The  printing  department  both 
for  the  copper  and  stone  engravings  adjoins  the  former, 
and  occupies  several  rooms.  The  workmen  here  also  are 
aD  military,  and  under  military  discipline,  enforced  by  the 
presence  of  officers.  The  presses  are  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, and  generally  constructed  after  the  models  of  those 
of  Paris. 

The  maps  and  plans,  when  completed,  are  given  in 
charge  to  the  keeper  of  the  depot  of  them,  who  is  autho- 
rized to  sell  them  to  the  public.  I  found  this  person  very 
attentive  and  civil,  ready  to  show  me  every  map  I  re- 
quested to  see,  or  wished  to  consult.  A  printed  catalogue 
of  them  is  published  every  year,  and  the  sale  of  the  maps 
b  not  limited  to  any  particular  class,  but  to  all  persons  in 
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general.  The  priee  which  the  maps  bear  on  an  average  is 
very  reasoBaUe.  For  a  map  of  European  Russia,  beauti- 
faUy  engraved,  and  with  the  principal  roads  and  dittanee^. 
in  versta  marked  upon  it,  published  in  twelve  sheets  last 
year^  I  paid  ten  rouUes  only  (8f.  4rf.) ;  and  for  another 
map  <if  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  induding  the  kingdom 
at  Poland  and  the  Dudiy  of  Ftriand,  printed  in  the  Rus- 
aian  and  Frendi  language,  with  roads  and  distaoices  marked 
agroeably  to  die  existmg  regulation,  pubfiahed  in  six  sheets 
in  18279  I  paid  the  same  sum.  The  executicHi  of  bodi 
these  maps  is  highly  creditable  to  the  persons  empkyyed. 
The  last-mentkmed  has  a  very  useful  coloured  taUe  an- 
nexed to  it,  of  reciprocal  distances  between  seventy<4hree 
principal  town  in  Russia ;  and  for  that  part  of  the  Empire 
in  which  posting  is  practicable,  the  distances  marked  in 
this  map  are  considered  as  the  statute  distances.  A  great 
map  of  Russia,  in  eighty  sheets,  is  just  completed,  any 
number  of  which  may  be  purchased  separately.  It  is  the 
most  accurate  and  perfect  map  of  the  Emphe  in  existence, 
marking  the  latest  acquisitions,  and  the  recent  divisions  of 
the  Interior  into  Oovemments,  the  canals,  and  other  useful 
and  important  features  of  the  country.  Each  sheet  may 
be  obtained  separately  for  twenty-pence,  and  an  indicative 
map  of  the  whole,  in  six  sheets,  for  ten  roubles.  The 
whole  costs  but  100  roubles. 

Next  to  the  depot  of  maps,  atlases,  and  plans,  are  two 
rooms  to  which  access  is  obtained  only  by  particular 
favour.  They  contain  the  private  collection  of  \he  staff, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  secret  cabinets  of  die  es^ 
tablishment.  Whatever  idates  to  surveys  and  pbns  of 
towns  and  fortifications,  with  many  secret  details  concern- 
ing places  belonging  to  foreign  nations,  forming  a  body  of 
geographical  and  topogra|^ical  information,  which  to  mili- 
tary commanders  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  obtained 
either  during  conquests  or  in  time  of  peace,  by  means 
usually  resorted  to  among  civilized  nations,  has  been  col- 
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lected  in  dus  private  ^jbepartnieBt.  We  found  the  officer  in 
cfattge  of  this  part  of  the  estaUkhmeDt  very  dvil»  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  seeing  the  mapd  with  which  the  kte 
Eii^)erar  Ale&ander  invariably  travelled,  whenever  he  1^ 
his  capital  for  any  length  of  time*  They  are  neatly  put  up 
IB  cases  covered  with  green  nioroooo»  bearing  outside  this 
stamp  of  the  Imperial  Eagle  and  the  title  of  the  map^  A 
large  road-map  of  central  Europe  by  Gottorp,  was  a  fl^ 
voorite  one  with  the  Emperor,  and  serais  from  its  appear^ 
anoe  to  have  been  ojBben  consulted.  We  were  also  shown 
several  autograph  minutes  or  drafts  of  military  manoeu- 
vres, fat  general  reviews  and  sham-fights,  on  an  extended 
seak^  drawn  up  by  Alexander  himsdtf,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  bespeak  him  well  versed  in  military  tactics,  and 
in  the  language  usually  employed  to  describe  them. 

In  the  same  apertmaits  are  found  the  MS.  topogra- 
phical maps  of  most  of  the  Oovemmdits  of  Russia, 
marked  with  conventional  tints,  to  distinguish  the  va- 
rious physical  characters  of  the  country  according  to  a 
given  and  generally  adopted  planv  A  few  of  these  maps 
engraved.  Those  of  the  Oovemments  of  Moscow  and 
and  of  two  or  three  other  Oovemments  in  the  South 
of  Russia,  are  already  published  and  may  be  procured. 
The  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  i^ut  to  be  completed 
in  sixteen  large  sheets ;  .and,  judging  by  two  or  three  of  the 
MS.  sheets  ^riiidi  I  saw,  and  were  then  in  progress  in 
another  suite  of  rooms,  this  large  map  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  t(qx>.«halcography  produced  in 
modem  times.  The  scale  of  this  map  is  one  and  a  half  inch 
to  the  verst  It  is  beautifuMy  coloured,  and  is  about  to 
be  engraved  on  stone.  It  will  be  the  most  minutely 
ddineated  map  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

We  -were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  suite  of  rooms 
in  which  all  the  mathematical  instruments,  for  the  ujse  of 
those  branches  of  the  military  service  which  require  such 
assistance,  are  manufactured.     The  various  operations  ne- 
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ceaaary  for  that  purpose  are  perfanned  in  this  part  of  >thi6 
eatablishnient,  from  the  first  choice  of  the  matmal  np  to 
the  more  difficult  step  of  dividittg  and  polishiDg  eTen  the 
most  delicate  instrument  of  this  description.  A  very 
krge  assortment  of  these  is  kept  in  ^ass  cases  ready  Car 
use,  and  numerous  workmen  are  constantly  anployed  in 
making  others.  The  workmen  are  all  privates  or  suhaltema 
in  the  army,  and  natives  of  Ruaria,  who  have  been  taugfit 
the  art,  and  •seem  to  be  vary  expert  artisans.  I  remarked 
in  particular  some  handsome  dieodc^tes,  sextantS)  aaimutb* 
compasses,  pantographs,  and  telescopes  very  wdl  finidied. 
'  The  press  department  for  printing  tables,  regtslera, 
military  orders,  reports,  and  forms,  &c,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  of  the  kind,  and,  like  the  other  branches,  perfi»ma 
its  various  operatkms  from  the  veiy  first  step  onwardsw 
Workmen,  who  have  served  with  Didot  in  Paris,  are 
engiiged  in  cutting  the  dies  and  strilang  with  them  die 
matrix  in  soft  copper.  For  this  purpose  h^hly  finished 
stamping  engines  are  employed,  such  as  are  used  al  the 
Mint.  The  casting  of  the  types  goes  on^  from  time  te 
time,  in  an  adjoining  section  of  the  building,  arranged 
es  a  laboratory.  Here  they  are  cleaned,  pared,  polish- 
ed, and  distributed  into  cases  according  to  the  respective 
letters.  The  form  and  appearance  of  the  types  are  very 
creditable  to  the  Russiau  artists.  It  is  notorious  thitt 
printing  at  St  Petersbargh  is  now  carried  on  fully  as  wdl 
as  in  Paris*  I  have  brought  home  some  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  tjrpography  from  the  St.  Petersburgh  press,  the 
characters  of  which  came  originally  fit>m  this  establishment. 
From  ten  to  twenty  ^Mresses  are  constantly  at  woric  in  the 
neighbouring  apartments;  to  these  succeed  a  series  of 
drying-rooms,  and  lastly  the  binders^  room,  all  exhibiting 
the  same  cleanliness,  methodical  arrangement,  and  military 
subordiuation  and  discipline,  which  we  had  remarked  in 
the  principal  division  of  the  establishment. 
In  addition   to  the  departments  already   noticed,  the 
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EUi  Mofipr  has  a  very  numerouB  Chancellerie  for  trans- 
acting purely  mflkary  matters;  -and  a  second  for  matters 
of  a  mixed  nature^  and  conneeted  with  the  eivil  part  of  mili- 
taiy  administration^  In  the  hitter,  the  clerks  are  all  ctvi- 
Kaaij  who  are  dressed  uniformly  in  plain  blade  clothes,  and 
many  of  them  deocvated  with  orders*  The  clisef  of  the 
Eimt  Mqfar9  Count  Diebitch,  as  well  as  the  second  in 
eomnand,  or  director,  has  each  a  private  offiee,  conneeted 
with  which  is  a  superb  and  large  board-room,  decorated 
with  oriumas,  and  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  the  por<ip 
traits  of  the  late  and  the  present  Emperor,  and  splendidly 
funuahed. 

An  institution  of  such  ap  extent  would  not  be  considered 
as  complete  without  a  military  library.  Accordingly  we 
found  <»e  arranged  in  a  vast  and  well-proportioned  octa* 
gooal  hall,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with 
hmdaome  Scagliola  columns,  which  support  a  gallery 
Ijl^ted  s3l  round,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  room,  by  a 
eupola.  Within  this  are  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  and  in  a 
masterly  manner,  appropriate  military  foiii^  drawn  from 
ancient  and  modem  history.  Handsome  bookcases,  made 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate  woods  to  be  found 
in  the  North,  called  the  Carelia  lMrch-w€XMl,  are  placed 
within  each  intercolumniation,  both  in  the  body  of  the 
library  and  in  the  gallery.  Fnnn  the  centre  of  the  cupola 
is  suspended  a  magnific^it  lui|tre,  with  thirty  gas-bum««, 
fay  means  of  which  the  rotunda  is  lighted  at  ni^t,  as  well 
as  by  four  colossal  candelabra  made  of  bronase,  of  an  antique 
but  tasteful  form,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  bird  grasp- 
ing in  its  talons  the  tri|de>forked  thunderbolt,  picturesque>> 
ly  disposed  on  each  side,  and  from  the  points  of  which 
jets  of  burning  gas  are  made  to  issue.  The  floor  is 
a  highly  polished  and  beautifully  inlaid  paraquei*  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  round  table  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
made  of  the  same  wood  as  the  bookcases ;  and  four  other  ob- 
kmg  tables  are  disposed,  with  other  corresponding  furniture, 
in  different  parts  of  the  room.    This  species  of  wood,  which 
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18  much  used  for  articles  of  luiBiture  in  8t  Petmburgh, 
when  higUy  poliihed  and  vaniiflhed,  has  a  rearj  elegant 
appearance,  resembluig  in  cdbur  and  waving  what  is  called 
sadn-wood  in  this  country;  and  must,  I  fed  certain,  be- 
cone  popular  if  imported  into  England.  Before  a  large, 
and  the  only  wmdow,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  is  a  coloesal 
braase  bust  of  Ae  late  Emperor,  under  whose  auspices 
and  at  whose  bidding  this  unique  establishment  started 
in  existence.  At  the  opposite  end  stands  a  white  marble 
bust  of  very  creditable  execution,  and  of  die  natural  sise, 
of  the  regmerator  of  Russia,  Peter  the  Great,  the  work  <^ 
Carlo  AlbaginL  It  is  placed  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  g^een 
marble^  the  produce  of  Russia.  In  a  silyer-gilt  case 
resting  ob  a  goldaii  eagle  affixed  to  the  firont  of  the  pe- 
destal, the  original  code  of  the  Empire,  dictated  by  Peter, 
is  kept  under  lock  and  key;  and  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  officers  performing  the  duties  of  librarian,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  or  viewing  a  great  num- 
ber (tf  autografdi  letters  and  memoranda  in  French  as  well  as 
Russian,  written  by  that  Sovereign  ;  and  also  several  ukases 
and  other  documents  bearing  his  signature.  The  latter 
consists  simply  in  the  name,  **  Peter,^  with  the  t  written 
out  of  the  line,  and  the  final  r  marked  strc9igy  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the^fiT,  a  Russian  character  employed  to  that  efect. 
This  Military  Library  is  daily  open  to  every  member  of 
the  Btaff  indiscriminately,  and  books  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  home  by  them  for  a  fixed  time,  on  inserting  their 
title  and  name  in  a  raster.  All  the  periodical  publica- 
tums  that  issue  from  the  press  in  Russia,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this  place.  The  officer  and  aid-de-camp  in  atten- 
dance were  complaisant  enough  to  show  us  in  another  part 
of  the  library,  and  explain  to  us  the  use  of  the  ^*  war-game^ 
table,  on  which  the  present  Emperor,  when  Orand-duke, 
used  to  play,  and  study  tactics  from  it  with  G^eral  Paske* 
witdi— ^he  same,  I  believe,  who  lately  brought  to  a  glo- 
rious dose  the  Persian  war,  and  who  was  created  by  his 
Majesty  Count  of  the  Empire,  for  his  cpnduct  on  that 
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ooBsaon.  This  Tery  coinidkailed  game,  mvemed  about 
tw«Bty  yean  ago  by  J.  C  Ludovic  Hdlw%,  oonsisto  ki 
givi^  and  del&Endang  military  attacks ;  in  manoeuvring ; 
<KM«ig  ct  riven;  disposition  of  annies,  taking  of  Asrts^ 
together  widi  all  other  openitiotts  perfmned  during  a  cam- 
fMHgn.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  yamty  of  movable 
pieces  of  ivood,  nnmbered  as  well  as  differently  coloured, 
to  repretent  tbe  nature  of  the  ground)  a  certain  number  of 
moi,  officers,  artiBery,  and  baggage,  field  equipage,  ord- 
nanoe,  &&,  disposed  and  moving  on  the  ground  agree- 
dbly  to  certain  fixed  rules,  €xf  which  diere  is  a  printed 
book,  with  ample  directions  for  learning  the  game.  It  is 
said  to  be  much  more  instmctive  than  chess,  and  to  &mi- 
liarize  very  readily  the  young  officer  with  the  practice  and 
technology  of  his  profession. 

My  r^en  may  think  that  I  have  said  quite  enough  of 
a  single  establisimiettt ;  but  I  cannot  avrad  adding  still 
fiulher  infnrmation  on  the  subject.  The  real  nature 
of  such  an  mstitution,  standing  as  it  does  without  parallel, 
and  belonging  to  a  nation  essentially  military,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood  but  by  a  minute  and  comfdete 
deamptikm  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  not  ior  me  to  say  whether 
the  two  most  recent  writers  on  St.  Petersburgh,  who  visited 
the  establishment,  are  not  manifestly  deficient  in  their 
brief  and  superficial  account  of  it. 

The  EUU'Major  is  remarkable  for  another  part  and 
purport  of  its  building,  which  is  perfectly  unique  in  £u* 
rape,  namdy,  a  large  and  lofty  hall  of  cast-iron,  contain- 
ing the  archives  of  the  whole  Russian  army.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  wood  is  emfdoyed  in  the  structure  of  this  room, 
whidi  is  about  350  feet  long,  and  100  wide.  It  is  vaulted, 
the  arcbes  being  supported  by  ten  pillars.  A  semilunar 
window,  placed  close  to  the  ceiling,  immediately  under  each 
aich,  lights  the  room.  The  floor,  the  arches,  and  the  pH- 
'  favB,  which  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  are  of 
cast-iron.     Around  the  hall,  which  has  the  form  of  a  pa- 
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ndlelograin,  with  the  two  endd  slightly  circular,  runs  a 
wide  gallery  in  an  elliptical  ascending  spiral  line,  but  with 
BO  gentle  an  inclination,  that  on  entering  the  room  in  the 
centre  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  middle  height  of  the  apartmentj  the  eye  catches  not  at 
'first  this  singular  disposition  of  the  galleHes.  The  floor 
and  railing  of  the  galleries  are  likewise  of  cast-iron.  On 
these  ascending  galleries,  five  ranges  of  shelves  are  placed 
all  round,  one  above  the  other,  containing  strong  paste- 
board boxes,  having  the  appearance  of  very  thick  quarto 
volumes,  in  wliich  the  various  papers  and  documents  are 
kept.  On  the  back  of  these  upright  boxes,  or  cartons^ 
such  systematic  indications  of  their  contents  arfe  written 
as  will  enable  a  clerk,  having  the  catalogue,  to  find  any 
given  document  in  an  instant.  Behind  this  first  range  of 
dielves,  is  a  narrow,  and  necessarily  rather  a  dark  passage 
all  round,  enabling  a  person!  to  have  access  to  a  second 
similarly  disposed  range  of  shelves.  In  this  Incombustible 
Hall  of  the  military  arcliives,  all  documents  relative  to 
military  subjects  from  the  year  VJ\%  that  is,  from  the' 
infant  years  of  the  power  of  European  Russia  to  its  present 
idxAt  state,  are  carefully  preserved.  The  di£ferent  years 
are  marked  in  the  corresponding  divisions  on  a  conspicuous 
tablet,  and  each  box  bears  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  do- 
cuments it  contains,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  year  or  years 
to  which  they  refer.  The  whole  presents  a  contrivance  of 
great  ingenuity,  and  does  great  credit  first  to  Signor  Rossi, 
the  architect,  who  devised  the  construction  of  the  room^ 
and  next,  to  ,the  individual  who  arranged  in  such  admira- 
ble order  a  mass  of  written  information  embracing  a  period 
of  more  than  a  century.  The  convenience  of  attaining  the 
highest  part  of  the  building  in  search  of  a  document,  by 
an  ascent  so  insensible  that  one  scarcely  perceives  it,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  men  of  business.  Besides 
this  advantage,  I  understand  that  persons  employed  in  the  ' 
establishment,  and  who  are  thus  compelled  to  leAd  a  seden- 
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taiy  life,  find  health  and  relaxation  in  the  permission  of 
pramenading  up  and  down,  about  a  dozen  times  at  a  tum^ 
thia  spiral  road  of  iron. 

Before  quitting  this  Institution,  the  examination  of 
which  had  occupied  me  already  some  hours,  I  was  Ye* 
quested  to  visit  some  of  the  dormitories  and  refectories  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  live  in  the 
hoQsa  These  are  on  the  ground-floor,  divided  into  apart* 
ments,  with  arched  ceilings,  and  most  solidly  built,  con- 
taining  £rcmi  ten  to  twenty  beds  each.  The  utmost  dean- 
line^  prevailed  throughout,  and  the  whole  appeared  .well 
fendlated.  Adjoining  each  division  of  the  dormitories, 
ia  the  kitahen  and  eating-room,  in  which  parties  of  twenty 
persons  dine  at  one  time,  such  parties  relieving  each  other 
far  that  purpose  in  the  duties  to  be  performed  upstairs. 
There  is  contiguous  to  every  dormitory  a  room  with  a 
small  ccUecticm  of  medicines  for  the  use  of  the  sick  who 
aie  not  ill  enough  to  require  being  removed  to  one  of  the 
military  hos{utab.  The  medicines  are  administered  under 
die  direction  of  the  medical  officers. 

About  a  thousand  people  live  in  the  house,  exclusively 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  women,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  children.  But  the  total  number  of  persons  actually 
employed  in  the  whole  establishment,  including  all  the 
officers  of  every  rank,  amounts  to  fifteen  hundred,  several 
of  whom,  particularly  the  latter,  do  not  reside  in  the 
building. 

I  understood  that  the  present  arrangement  of  this  de* 
partment  is  due  to  Gteneral  Zeckrevsky,  now  Governor- 
General  of  Finland;  and  to  Prince  Volkonsky,  when 
ILgor-Oeneral,  and  chief  of  the  Etat  Major, 

Although  the  expense  of  so  vast  an  establishment  must 
of  necessity  be  very  considerable ;  yet  its  utility  and  pur- 
pose are  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  amount  of 
money  expended.  The  Government,  however,  has  devised 
an  expedient  for  liquidating  part,  at  least,  of  the  expense 
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incurred;  namely,  by  executing  commissions  of  private 
individuals  connected  with  the  surveying  of  estates,  draw« 
ing  up  plans,  measuring  lands,  printing  and  oigraving 
them,  and  above  all,  hy  the  sale  of  maps,  many  of  which 
aitf  purposely  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  superior 
schools  and  public  places  of  education*  These  various 
sources  of  revenue  had  already  produced  up  to  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  in  the  short  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
establishment,  upwards  of  a  million  of  roubles  towarda 
defraying  the  charges  of  the  institution. 

The  attributes  of  this  great  military  institution  are  va- 
rious  and  important,  and  include  the  consideration  of  cri* 
minal  military  questions.  One  of  its  essential  ofMnponenft 
parts  is  the  General  Siaff  properly  so  called,  divided  into 
a  dq)artment  of  inspection,  and  another  of  criminal  juris- 
diction (court  martials  ?)  placed  under  the  direction  cxf  the 
General  de  Serviee.  To  the  same  institution  bdonga  llie 
provisioning  of  troops,  which  is  confided  to  a  Qeneral 
OiBcer  at  the  head  of  a  commission ;  and  to  it  are  subor- 
dinate the  Quarter-Master-OeneraTs  Department,  and  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Artillery,  as  well  as  that  af  the  £n- 
ginto^,  both  of  whidi  are  under  the  command  of  the 
Orand-duke  MichaeL 

General  Diebitch,  the  supreme  head  of  the  institution^ 
waits  in  that  character  on  the  Emperor  every  day,  £pom 
seven  to  nine ;  and  as  a  Minister,  twice  a  week  at  another 
hour  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  com*, 
mands.  He  is  also  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  general 
order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  Emperor,  which  appeared 
in  the  Russian  language  every  dsy  during  my  stay  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  even  while  his  Majesty  was  at  Rigay  (hia 
orders  being  transmitted  from  thence  regularly,)  and  is  a 
sort  of  Military  Gazette,  containing  promotions,  dianges, 
deaths ;  the  passing,  confirmation,  and  execution  oi  sen- 
tences, &c.  &c. 

The  chateau,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Paul  terminated 
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Us  days  in  so  tragic  a  loanDar^  has  neyer  been  inhabited 
nace  by  any  of  the  Imperial  family.  Its  stately  rooms 
hare  been  dismantled,  the  costly  furniture  is  removed,  and 
the  scene  of  the  foul  deed  barred  for  ever  from  the  eye 
of  man,  by  the  walling  up  of  the  doors  of  the  room. 
This  castk^  for  it  had  indeed  the  aspect  of  one,  to  judge 
horn  a  copy  of  the  original  drawing  and  plans  of  Brenno, 
given  to  me  by  his  pupil  Rossi,  is  not  without  its  merits 
as  an  object  of  architecture.  It  has  a  most  striking  ap- 
pearance ;  and  if  Kotzebue^s  description  of  its  interim  be 
Dot  exaggerated,  it  must  have  been  not  unlike  the  gor- 
geous Palace  of  the  King  of  Nmeveh.  The  fortifications 
which  surrounded  it  have  disaj^eared  ;  and  a  stately  pile 
which  has  only  been  raised  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  a 
flolidity  that  seemed  intended  to  insure  a  perpetual  fesi- 
dence  to  a  succession  of  Elmperors,  is  now  converted  into 
a  puUic  Military  School  for  the  education  of  Engineer 
ofioers.  It  may  be  supposed  that  few  public  colleges, 
either  in  Russia  or  elsewhere,  present  such  magnificent 
aoooBuiiodations  for  their  inmates  as  the  Palace  of  St. 
Michael^  with  a  view  of  which  I  present  my  readers. 

This  castle  is  now  called  ^^  Hotel  du  Oenie,^  and  the 
establishmfint  which  it  contains  bears  the  name  of  ^'  Ecole 
tuferkure  du  Geniey  This  school  is  divided  into  five 
dasses;  two  upper  and  lower  for  the  officer-students, 
and  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  for  the  amducteurs. 
This  last  class  is  again  subdivided  into  two  sections.  Every 
branch  of  knowledge  requisite  for  an  engineer  officer  is 
here  taught.  Those  among  the  officer-students  who  are 
instnicted  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  have  moreover  a 
aalary,  and  an  allowance  for  lodging,  according  to  their 
sank.  The  cadets,  or  conducteurs,  are  wholly  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown.  Young  noblemen,  or  the  children 
of  free  parents,  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years,  and  must  be  of  known  moral  charac- 
ter, intelligent,  and  sufficiently  well  educated.     The  ad- 
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mission  takes  plaee  early  in  October,  when  the  candidates 
are  examined,  and  those  found  capable  of  being  admitted 
are  distributed  among  the  three  last  classes.  To  be  ad- 
mitted even  in  the  lowest  class,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
candidate  shall  be  well  versed  in  the  catechism — that  he 
shall  possess  some  general  notions  of  universal  history  and 
geography — ^know  aritjimetic  thoroughly,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry — and  be  acquainted 
with  the  Russian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to 
speak  it,  but  to  write  it  correctly;  besides  a  sufficient 
knowledge  both  of  French  and  German,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  translate  from  either  of  those  languages  into  Russian. 
An  elcamination  takes  place  at  the  termination  of  every 
scholastic  year.  Those  of  the  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  .education  in  the  class  of  officer's,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  engineer  corps,  or  to  the  battalions  of  sappers 
and  .pioneers,  with  the  rank  of  ensign  or  sub-lieutenant, 
according  to  their  degree  of  instruction.  The  time  spent 
in  this  establishment,  simply  in  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  is  reckoned  as  active  service  to  the  officers, 
whether  in  respect  to  a  pension,  or  to  admission,  by 
seniority,  into  the  orders  of  knighthood  of  St.  Qearge 
and  St.  Vladimir.  Although  the  greater  number  of  elh?€s 
belong  to  the  class  of  nobility,  yet  children  of  officers,  and 
people  employed  under  Government,  are  admitted ;  and 
those  of  merchants  of  the  two  first  guilds  or  classes  also, 
provided  they  exhibit  a  certificate  of  having  been  struck 
off  the  list  of  merchants. 

The  students  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  and  per- 
form all  their  movements,  i  la  tnilitaire.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  their  morals  and  state  of  health,  as  well  as  to 
personal  comfort.  Before  leaving  the  establishment,  they 
are  expected  to  fortify,  according  to  the  strictest  and  moat 
modem  principles,  a  piece  of  ground  selected  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  the  ilives  are  much  assisted  by  the 
aeveral   fine  models  of  every  description  of  fortification 
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oontajiied  in  the  model-room  belonging  to  the  institution, 
whicJi  models  take  to  pieces  in  order  to  show  the  mode  of 
odnstniction  in  its  minutest  details. 

This  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Orand-duke  Michael,  who  pays  great  attention  to  it,  and 
occupies  much  of  his  time  in  superintending  its  various 
branches. 

Not  far  from  the  Neva,  and  in  that  part  of  the  quarter 
called  the  Idtteinaya,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  district  of 
Vibourg,  half-way  between  the  summer  gardens  and  the 
Taurida  palace,  are  the  new  and  the  old  Arsenals,  and 
the  Foundery.  The  two  former  buildings  stand  opposite 
to  each  other,  forming  of  themselves  a  very  handsome 
street,  which  is  terminated  by  the  third  building  above- 
mentioned.  The  New  Arsenal  is  comparatively  of  a  re- 
cent date.  .  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Em- 
poor.  The  old  one,  on  the  contrary,  was  begun  under 
Elizabeth,  and  completed  in  the  time  of  Catherine.  As 
to  the  Foundery,  its  semi-Grothic,  or  tudesque  style,  com^ 
bined  with  great  solidity,  sufficiently  proclaims  the  date 
of  its  construction  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the 'Great.  I  forget  who  the  architect  of  the  new  Arsenal 
was ;  but  whoever  he  may  have  been,  this  building  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  character.  The  finest 
proportions,  with  that  grandeur  and  amenity  of  design  which 
10  well  suit  Grecian  architecture,  belong  indisputably  to 
this  edifice. 

In  length  it  measures  five  hundred  and  four  feet,  besides 
the  two  lateral  outbuildings.  In  its  general  elevation  we 
remark  a  centre  composed  of  a  rusticated  portico  resting  on 
the  basement  story,  surmounted  by  an  octostyle  Doric  por- 
tico, terminated  with  antae,  and  supporting  a  rich  entabla- 
ture, on  the  frieze  of  which  is  a  beautiful  running  bas-relief, 
consisting  of  groiips  of  trophies.  The  rest  of  the  building,  ' 
on  each  side  of  this  centre,  consists  of  two  stories,  both  rus- 
ticated with  horizontal  lines  only,  and  pierced  with  seven 
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large  windows,  of  which,  those  of  the  principal  storieB  are 
semicircular.  A  colossal  gate  opens  at  each  end,  between 
two  fine  Doric  pillars  and  bold  piers,  covered  by  an  enta- 
blature, of  great  solidity,  bearing  a  rich  bas-relief  composed 
of  military  weapons.  A  running  frieze^  similariy .  carved^ 
extends  along  the  building  between  these  terminating 
gates  and  the  centre,  over  the  top  of  which  rises  a  g^lgantie 
eagle  in  bronze,  rising  between  groups  of  military  tro- 
phies also  in  bronze  of  beautiful  workmanship.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  pile  of  cannon-balls,  and  a  little  fSsurther, 
bundles  of  warlike  weapons.  Between  each  window  of 
the  basement  story,  and  on  a  running  pedestal,  is  placed  a 
field-piece,  and  a  large  mortar  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

In  its  interior,  the  New  Arsenal  presents  two  continuous 
galleries,  which  are  separated  by  a  rotunda  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  a  double 
range  of  columns,  grouped  two  and  two.  Seventy  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms  are  here  deposited,  and  a  variety  gf 
other  military  weapons  and  trophies,  captured  by  Russia 
during  the  difierent  wars  in  which  she  has  been  engaged 
since  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The  various 
batteries  of  brass  field-pieces,  found  in  tUs  collection,  form 
a  very  striking  sight 

The  Old  Arsenal  forms  a  quadrangle  of  three  stories,  is 
built  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  rich  acoessoriesy 
which  characterise  the  public  edifices  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Catherine,  and  has  altogether  a  very  imposing  ap*- 
pearance.  It  has  a  magnificent  portico,  and  the  roof  bears 
its  trophies  and  allegorical  groups  like  the  other  edifice. 

Among  the  multitude  of  curious  objects  to  be  found  in 
these  establishments,  there  is  a  gun  which  attracts  atten* 
tion  for  its  extraordinary  size,  and  the  historical  reooUec- 
tions  attached  to  it.  It  measures  twenty-one  feet  in  length, 
carries  a  sixty-eight  pound  ball,  and  is  said  to  weigh  17,436 
pounds  of  metal.  It  was  cast  in  the  rdgn  of  I  van-Vassili^ 
vitch.    At  the  taking  of  Elbing  it  fdl  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Swedes,  and  Gbarl^  XII.  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to 
Stockbolm.  Peter  the  Great  could  ill  bear  the  thought  of 
Midi  an  important  national  trophy  remaining  in  thcf  hands  of 
hig  enemy ;  when  a  stranger  named  Primm,  honoured  by 
many  favours  of  that  monarch,  and  desirous  to  testify  to  him 
In  gratitude,  resdved  to  deprive  Sweden  of  this  formidable 
weacpoiL  After  innumerable  sacrifices  and  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  it ; 
but  in  order  to  conceal  his  generous  theft,  he  was  compelled 
to  saw  the  gun  into  several  pieces,  and  in  that  state  con- 
Tqred  it  to  St  Petersburgh.  Peter  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  to  the  stranger,  who  refused  to  accept  any 
odier  recompense.* 

Here  are  assembled  the  rich  armours  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  removed  from  the  arsenal  of  Riga,  and  transported 
to  St.  Petersburgh  after  the  taking  of  that  city.  These 
arsenals  also  contain  a  marble  statue  of  Catherine,  and  the 
travelling  as  well  as  the  state-carriages  of  Peter.  At  the 
hack  of  the  former  a  machine  is  attached,  intended  to  mark 
the  distances  performed  by  the  carriage  on  the  road. 

The  machinery  for  boring  brass  cannon  is  imder  the  di- 
rection of  an  English  artificer,  who  is  said  to  have  consi- 
deraUy  improved  it.  Of  the  foundry  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  say  a  wordj  as  its  object  cannot  interest  the  majority  of 
my  readers. 

In  speaking,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapter,  of 
some  <yf  the  departments  of  the  Imperial  Government,  I  had 
oecasion  to  mention  what  are  called  Les  Colleges.  Most 
of  these  branches  of  the  public  administration  had,  or  have, 
thttr  appropriate  buildings,  one  or  two  of  which  are  very 
floe  specimens  of  architecture.  The  College  of  Foreign 
for  instance,  situated  on  the  English  Quay,  adjoin- 
sautiful  structure  which  serves  as  the  residence  of 
Ike  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  House  of  the  I>epartment 

*  See  ^  Six  Mois  en  Rnsne,  par  Mons.  Ancelot.'' 

g2 
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of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  Mbi3ui,  are  as  fair 
examples  of  chaste  modem  architecture  as  one  can  expect 
to  see  in  any  capital.  The  Colleges  of  War,  Marine,  Jus- 
tice, and  Trade,  have  each  their  separate  buildings.  To 
some  are  attached  handsome  dwelUng-houses  for  the  heads 
of  the  department,  others  are  simply  public-buildingB  for 
transacting  the  affairs  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
the  title  of  which  they  bear.  Their  interior  exhibits  no- 
thing particular  beyond  handsome  rooms,  a  multitude  ci 
officers,  and  clerks,  and  the  same  degree  of  order,  discipline, 
and  cleanliness  which  I  remarked  in  every  institution  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  general  business  of  the  Post-office  department  is 
carried  on  in  a  very  large  and  fine  building,  situated  not 
far  from  the  Isaac-square,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  banks,  the  Lombard,  and  the  residence  of  the 
principal  merchants,  to  whom  the  privilege  is  accorded  oi 
sending  their  letters  till  a  later  hour,  and  of  receiving  those 
addressed  to  them  earlier,  than  other  people.  The  Russian 
Empire  is  divided  into  six  Post  districts,  each  containing 
several  Governments.  Over  these  presides  a  Post-master- 
general,  who  is  at  present  Prince  Galitzine.  To  eadi 
Postclistrict  is  appointed  a  director,  whose  office  answers 
to  what  in  England  would  be  styled  a  deputy  post-master. 
St.  Petersburgh  is  the  chief  town  of  a  Post-district,  con- 
taining six  or  seven  Governments.  The  director,  or  de- 
puty post-master  of  this  district,  resides  in  a  part  of  the 
house  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  in  it  also  are  the  dif- 
ferent offices  required  for  so  vast  an  establishment,  both 
with  respect  to  die  general  and  the  district-director  of  the 
Post.  The  resident-director  in  St.  Petersburgh  occupies 
several  handsome  apartments,  in  which  he  receives  com- 
pany in  the  most  hospitable  and  kind  manner,  every  Thurs- 
~  day  evening.  Few  persons  have  bettar  deserved  the  ho» 
nourable  distinction  which  the  Sovereign  has  bestowed  <m 
*  him,  than  Mons.  Boulgakoff,  who  has  not  only  introduced 
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ievecal  improvements  in  his  department,  but  is  at  this  mo- 
oient  eogBiged  in  forming  a  plan  for  rendsring  that  estar 
bliahment  m<Hre  effective^  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
ductiTc  to  die  crown.  For  this  purpose,  a  well-informed 
and  properly  qualified  person  from  his  office,  has  been  sent 
to  Berlin  and  London,  with  instructions  to  examine  and 
study  well  the  respective  post-establishments  of  those  ca- 
pitalsi,  and  report  the  result  of  his  observations,  from  which 
it  IB  escpected  that  valuable  and  useful  hints  may  be  taken, 
iqpfdicable  to  the  Post-offices  of  8t  Petersburgh.  The 
gentleman  who  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Berlin,  had 
already  made  his  report ;  but  \ery  little,  it  appears,  could 
be  cuUed  from  it  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the^  case.  The 
mpnyvements  indeed  must  come  from  this  country,  where 
the  system,  as  conducted  by  Sir  F.  Freeling,  is  justly  con- 
fldered  a  master-piece  of  administration.  The  London  Ge- 
aeral  Post-office  is  certainly  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  establkbment  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
its  arrangements  have  been  inquired  into,  well  examined, 
and  appreciated,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  properly 
reported  by  the  person  who  has  now  been  in  London  se- 
▼cxal  months  for  that  purpose,  and  who  is  about  to  leave 
it  OQ  his  return  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  certainly  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
acoeded  to  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government,  and, 
with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  granted  every  faci- 
Kty  to  Mr.  P — ,  that  this  gentleman  has  been  enabled, 
fipom  a  daily  attendance  of  some  hours  at  and  within  the 
different  offices,  and,  I  am  told,  under  Sir  Francises  own 
tlirection  and  instruction,  to  make  himself  completely  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  jdan,  any  part  of  which  would,  if  adopted, 
jpmwe  beneficial  to  the  Russian  Grovemment  and  the  nation 


At  fitaeat  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  in  the  Russian 
capital,  that  the  mode  of  doing  business  at  the  Post-office 
in  Si.  Petersburgh  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
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To  speak  op  one  point  obIj,  viz.  the  diatributioii  of  letters 
oyer  the  town,  one  of  the  standing  regulations  is,  that  let- 
ters shall  be  delivered  vnikin  twenty^four  hour$  after  theur 
arrival;  but  even  with  so  great  a  latitude,  the  delivery  ia 
often  much  later,  and  in  general  irregular.  Oneof  the  lea* 
sons  for  this  dday  is,  that  instead  of  regular  letter-carries, 
persons  are  enqdoyed  in  distributing  the  letters  about  the 
town,  who  perform,  also,  the  duties  of  travelling  postiUona 
or  messengers  to  the  General  Post-office,  and  are  therefore 
for  ever  changing — some  of  these,  indeed,  are  at  times  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  who  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  city.  Another  reasim  for  the  delay  is,  the  complicated 
and  tiresome  ordeal  which  a  letter  has  to  go  through,  of 
multiplied  r^sterii^,  stamping,  taxing,  weighing,  &&, 
involving  the  necessity  of  employing  by  far  too  large  a 
number  of  people ;  an  inconvenience  of  which  the  resident- 
director  appeared  fully  sensible. 

The  postage  of  letters  is  r^ulated  by  weight  as  wdll  aa 
by  distance.  The  minimum  weight  is  a  lotf  or  half  aa 
ounce,  no  matter  whether  made  up  by  one,  two,  or  even 
three  distinct  letters,  placed  within  each  other.  A  Irtter 
of  this  weight  is  charged  twelve  kopeeks  for  the  first 
hundred  versts,  and  four  kopeeks  additional  for  every  suc- 
ceeding 100  vorsts,  as  far  as  1500.  Beyopd  this  distance, 
for  every  100  versts,  as  far  as  3,100,  the  charge  is  two 
kopeeks  above  the  charge  paid  for  1,500  versts;  conse* 
quently,  the  charge  for  the  3,100  versts  will  be  one 
rouble  {lO^d)  ;  and,  for  this  sum,  a  letter,  weighing  half 
an  ounce,  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Empire,  no 
matter  what  the  distance  may  be  beyond  the  3^100  versts. 
Every  fraction  of  weight,  however  small,  above  half  a  lot, 
is  considered  as  a  double  lot,  x>r  one  ounce,  and  charged 
accordingly. 

The  conveyance  of  letters,  in  many  of  the  directions  of 
the  Empire,  is  as  regular  and  as  rapid  as  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.    The  post  from  Odessa  is  of  this  daas. 
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I  liBve  fcpeatediy  known  letters  to  have  been  receiyed  at 
tlie  j^ypointed  time^  and  in  the  course  of  six  days  only, 
from  thaiee^  the  distance  being  upwards  of  two  thousand 
versts.  The  same,  I  may  observe,  of  the  posts  to  and 
from  Mosoow,  Wilna,  Riga,  and  other  places.  This  is  not 
tlie  case,  however,  in  regard  to  many  other  towns. 

Much  has  been  said  cf  the  breach  of  eonfldence  which, 
it  k  preaomed,  takes  place  at  the  Post-office  of  St.  Feters^ 
burgh,  by  the  letters  being  opened  on  some  occasions* 
This  jMiactice  has  unfortunately  been  too  lightly  resorted 
to  by  more  than  one  Government  on  the  Continent ;  nor  is 
it  Hcriy  tlHit,  as  long  as  the  principle  of  modem  diplomacy 
continues  to  be  followed,  of  endeavouring,  b^  all  means,  to 
learn  what  an  enemy  may  be  plotting,  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion will  be  entirely  abandoned.  With  respect  to  die  Post- 
office  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  certainly  cannot  affirm  that  the 
practioe  is  or  is  not  commonly  adopted ;  but  this  I  may 
confidendy  assert,  that  while  I  was  sta]ring  in  that  dty,  I 
seat  and  received  through  Aat  office  letters  to  and  from  my 
fiienda,  on  many  occasions,  which  had  never  been  violated, 
near  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  that  eflfect :  and,  more- 
over, that  several  of  my  acquaintances,  resident  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  assured  me  that  in  no  one  instance  had  any  of 
their  letters  been  opened.  A  British  naval  officer,  who  has 
puUisbed  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  St  Petersburgh, 
haa  made  the  same  candid  statement  in  regard  to  his  own 
letters,  although  he  repeats  the  general  story  of  the  fre-i 
qaent  violation  of  private  letters  at  the  Post-office.  The 
fiMtia,  that  in  all  such  general  criminations  of  foreign  Oo- 
▼cfmnents,  there  are,  at  times,  various  degrees  of  exagge- 
,  which  certainly  lose  nothing  by  being  frequently 
,  although  uttered  without  any  intention  to  injure 


the  £dr  name  of  the  nation  accused.     Much  in  the  same 


J  that  a  very  recent  traveller  to  St.  Petersburgh  has  en- 
deavoured to  convey  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  dreadful 
which  the  police  of  that  dty  is  calculated  to  excite  in 
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the  mind  of  esvery  stranger,  by  relating  how  distressed  and 
agitated  his  hindlady  had  become  for  bis  safety,  hem  an 
idea  that  the  police  might  pay  them  a  vint,  and  carry  away 
her  guest,  in  consequence  of  his  writing  a  great  deal  in  his 
room  !  Now,  how  stood  the  case  with  regard  to  myadf  ? 
It  was  known  that  I  visited  every  establidiment  and  saw 
a  great  variety  of  people;  also,  that  I  took  notes  with- 
out  end,  with  a  view  to  publish  an  account  of  the  plaoe^ 
(for  I  openly  avowed  such  an  intention  6om  the  first,) 
and  that  I  scribbled  in  my  room  daily  several  hours  to- 
gether, and  particularly  at  the  ^^  dreaded  hour  of  night, 
mother  of  plots  and  mischief;^  and  yet  no  trouble  came 
upon  me,  nor  was  the  slightest  hint  given  me  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  proceed.  My  apartments  were  often  left 
open ;  my  papers  I  never  took  the  trouble  of  locking 
up,  and  left  them  firequently  on  the  table;  and  yet  not  a 
single  domiciliary  visit  or  intrusion  ever  occurred.  I 
had  also,  with  a  friend,  engaged  one  of  those  Valeii  de 
place,  whom  the  traveUcr  m  question  designates  genccaUy 
*'  as  spies,  uniformly  in  the  pay  of  the  police;  ^  but  the 
only  remark  I  could  make  req)ecting  the  man  was,  that 
he  did  not  deserve  bis  bread,  if  in  such  a  pay,  since  he  gave 
himself  as  little  trouble  as  possible  about  me  or  my  move- 
ments. What  conclusion,  therefore,  should  we  draw  from 
two  such  contradictory  statements  ?  Whj^  that  it  is  unjust 
as  well  as  unsafe  to  hazard  general  assertions  of  a  crimi* 
natory  nature  against  any  Government  or  system  of  gov«nw 
ment,  upon  a  slight  ground,  or  perhaps  upon  no  other  than 
that  of  having  heard  a  third  person  make  the  assertioii. 
It  may  be  said,  that  as  a  resident  in  the  house  of  a  Russtaa 
nobleman,  I  was  quite  safe  on  the  score  of  sudi  surveil* 
lance  of  the  police,  as  that  complained  of  by  the  travdler 
alluded  to ;  but  on  this  pmnt  it  may  be  observed,  that  aa 
that  circumstance  had  not  saved  me  from  having  to  go 
through  every  part  of  the  formalities  expected  of  every 
stranger  by  the  police,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  would 
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not  hanre  protected*  me .  against  any  other  measure  of 
▼%flaiicp  whidi  the  police  m%ht  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  take  on  my  account,  had  such  been  the  general,  and,  as 
the  trayeller.  alluded  to  insinuates,  the  inyariable  practice 
of  that  body.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  eu- 
logise those  systems  of  political  police  vhich  are  so  g^ 
neral  abroad ;  for,  Heaven  knows  I  they  are  troublesome 
enough ;  but  I  wish  simply  to  assure  traveUers  who  may 
be  desirous  of  visiting  St.  Petersburgh,  that  ^<  things  are 
not  always  as  bad  as  represented.'" 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Post-office,  which  I  must  not  emit  to  mention.  Any  sub* 
jeet  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  may  address  his  Sovereign 
througti  the  Post-crfioe.  For  this  purpose,  the  letter  for 
the  fiiiDperor  must  be  put  in  at  the  Post-office  of  Tzarscoe- 
9cio;  andit  is  said,  that  none  dares  either  suppressor  open 
soch  letters,  but  that  they  must  be  safely  cohv^ed  to  the 
haada  «f  the  Emperor  hsmsdf .  I  Jbdieve  that  this  system 
was  «XMDonnenced  in  the  time  of  the  late  Emperor. 

The  revenue  of  the  Post-office  amounts,  one  year  with 
aootlier,  to  about  twelve  millions  of  roubles,  five  or  six  of 
wUdi  are  expended  in  supporting  the  establishment.  This 
revenue  is  derived  not  only  from  the  postage  of  letters,  but 
fium  the  conveyance  of  parcels,  which  latter  have  increased 
to  such  a  number,  that  the  business  of  the  office  is  often 
retarded  by  attending  to  them,  and  an  intention  exists  of 
suppresmg  this  branch  of  the  establishment.  As  stage- 
machfs  or  diligences  run  at  present  on  many  roads,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the  proprietors  if 
thsy  were  allowed  to  carry  parcels  upmi  fixed  and  moderate 
ralea  of  transport. 

Hie  largest  source  of  the  Post-office  revenue,  however, 
is  the  conveyance  of  money,  which  it  undertakes  bodi  on 
aeeouDDt  of  Ooverament  and  private  individuals.  The  lat- 
ter, on  declaring  the  amount,  pay  a  duty  of  one  per  cent, 
upon  it,  if  the  place  to  which  itns  to  be  forwarded  exceeds 
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n  distanoe  of  five  hundred  Yents,  and  oneJialf  per  oenC  if 
mthin  that  distanoe.  The  Ooterament  is  charged  the  aame, 
but  the  transaction  between  it  and  the  oflioe  is  merely  no^ 
minal  on  this  point,  as  Government  in  fiiot  does  not  pay* 
the  actual  amount  of  duty  for  the  capital  which  it  circulates 
through  the  Empire  by  means  of  the  office,  but  is  debited 
for  that  amount  against  the  same  sum  entered  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  departraesi^  as  part  of  the  revalue  whiob 
it  would  have  produced,  had  the  money  actually  been  paid. 
I  have  been  informed,  on  very  good  authority,  that  the 
amount  of  private  monies  whidi  circulate  through  the  Post- 
office,  is  generally  from  five  to  six  hundred  millions  ci 
roubles  annually ;  and  that  although  the  Office  guarantees 
for  its  safe  conveyance,  that  department  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  sustained  any  loss  in  consequence. 

As  for  the  post-horses  department,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Post-office,  I  believe  that  no  net 
revenue  is  obtained  fiom  it.  I  have  stated  that  posting  is 
very  cheap  in  Russia.  In  some  parts  of  th^  Empire  it  is 
even  lower  than  I  have  asserted,  being  five,  instead  of 
eight  kopeeks  for  each  horse ;  Government,  therefore^  un- 
dertakes to  indemnify  the  post-masters ;  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  a  post-horse  duly  is  levied  throu^out  those  parts  of 
the  Empire  in  Europe,  in  which  posting  is  established, 
amounting  to  eleven  millions  of  roubles  annually.  The 
Post-office  does  not  make  a  regular  annual  return  oi  its 
revenue  to  the  Treasury ;  but  supplies  from  time  to  time 
sums  out  of  its  funds  on  the  demand  of  Government,  and 
is  called  upon  to  present  a  ^'  Bendiconto^^  every  three  or 
four  years. 

A  foreigner  on  arriving  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  observ* 
ing  its  imposing  exterior,  its  occasional  outward  show  ci 
bustle,  and  the  apparently  great  distances  of  its  difBerent 
parts,  is  surprised  to  leam  that  there  is  no  petiie  patie^ 
(two-penny  post);  but  reasons  were  given  me  for  thia 
striking  difference  between  the  Russian  capital  and  those 
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of  €€her  natians,  which  I  -thought  plausible.  But  with 
revpect  to  the  enTiroas  of  St.  Petersburgfa,  which  in  the 
nuBmer  season  are  so  thickly  peopled  with  families  from 
the  capital,  to  whom  it  must  be  a  great  object  to  be  able 
tD  send  and  receive  letters,  at  least  twice  daily,  to  and 
from  their  fieiends  in  town,  the  reasons  in  question  are  not 
spplicrisle;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  a  daily 
ooBTeyance  of  letters,  with  a  moderate  postage  charged  on 
them,  will  be  found  desiraUeand  expedient 

Sir  James  WyUe^  whom  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing more  particularly  to  my  readers  hereafter,  favoured 
me  with  a  letter  to  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  situated j 
as  I  before  observed,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Neva,  exactly 
opposite  the  Winter  Palace.  This  edifice,  which,  evai 
after  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  with  Imperial  palaces, 
deserves  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  was 
elected  by  Peter,  and  may  with  justice  be  considered  as  the 
fint  foundation  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  is  fortified  by  five  r^ukr  bastions,  which  range 
around  the  idand  in  question  to  the  extent  of  not  quite 
an  ICpgUA  mile.  On  the  land-side  the  bastions  are  mere 
ramparts  covered  with  grass,  and  communication  exists 
on  this  part,  by  means  of  drawbridges,  with  the  Island  of 
St  Petersburgh,  on  which  are  some  corresponding  forti^ 
ficalaons  opposite  to  the  citadel.  On  the  river-side  it  is 
snrrounded  by  walls,  cased  with  granite,  in  the  centre  of 
whidi  is  a  large  gate,  or  sallyport,  used  particularly  when 
persons  visit  the  citadel  by  water,  or  over  the  ice.  What- 
ever may  have  been,  the  importance  attached  to  this  fbr- 
tress  in  the  time  of  Peter,  it  is  manifest  that  at  present 
it  can  neither  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  dty,  nor  defend 
itself  in  case  of  an  attack,  an  event  not  likely  to  take  place. 
Ita  utility,  therefore,  is  confined  to  more  subordinate 
poBBts ;  that  of  forming  a  striking  and  handsome  object 
of  embellishment  to  the  river  and  ndghbouring  parts  of 
the  town ;  and  of  containing  the  Imperial  Mint,  as  well  as 
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the  chufch  in  which  wte  deposited  the  iQortal  remaODA  of 
the  soTereigDs  of  the  ooimtrj. 

■  To  the  lattec  estaUiahment  I  piooeeded  with  Ckwnl 
Stioganoff,  mie  ci  the  Emperor'B  aid^e-caiqw,  who  had 
obtained  the  neeeaaary  penniadooL  a  day  or .  two  befoie^ 
and  had  apprised  the  praper  offioera  of  our  intended  visit 
Count  Stnganoff  is  not  the  direct  descendant  of  the  nohle» 
man  of  that  nanie»  whose  love  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  wdl- 
known  collection  of  valuable  paintings  were  among  the 
least  distinguishing  features  of  his  life.  The  direct  ma}e 
branch  of  that  noUeman  is  new  quite  extinct ;  but  he  is  a 
son  pf  Baron  Stroganoff^  who  with  all  his  fEunily  have 
been  lately  raised  to  the  rank  of  Counts ;  he  not  long  since 
married  a  moat  amiabk  lady,  daughter  of  the  President  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  Count  Kotdioubey.  The  young 
Count  Stroganoff  unites  to  a  very  striking  personal  appear- 
ance the  manners  of  a  hi^y  educated  individual*  He  is 
much  attadied  to  science,  which  he  has  assiduously  and 
successfully  cultivated,  particularly  mineralogy  and  geo- 
logy. In  visiting,  therefiore,  the  Mint  with  him,  I  had 
the  good  &rtune  of  being  with  one,  who  brought  to  the 
task  of  inquiring  into  the  operaticm  of  coining,  feelings 
congenial  with  my  own,  on  the  subject  of  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  useful  arts.  The  Count  waaalao  of 
great  assistance  in  interpreting  to  me  the  deacriptiona  of 
the  diff»ent  processes  followed  in  this  establishment,  givoi 
by  one  of  its  superior  officers,  who  understood,  but  could 
not  speak  French,  as  well  as  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
my  questions* 

We  were  first  introduced  into  the  Assay  Room,  on  the 
ground  floor,  which,  considering  the  value  in  gold  it  con- 
tains, I  was  surprised  to  see  unguarded  by  any  sentinel  at 
the  door.  We  had,  however,  passed  through  some  guards 
in  an  ante-chamber.  Some  large  vessels,  made  of  thick 
wrought  ircm,  containing  the  ingots  of  gdd  as  they  arrive 
fimn  the  mines  in  Siberia,  are  kept  in  this  room.     The 
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imoun^  of  thig  metal  received  thence  annually  at  the 
lIiDt  is  2S0  poods,  or  144,000  ounces;  that  of  ailveris 
1900  poods ;  from  which  latter  quantity  twenty-five  poods 
more  of  gold  are  obtained.  In  the  ingots  of  Siberian  gold 
there  is  generally  found  in  the  250  poods  about  twesty 
poods  of  silver.  The  gold  ingots  from  Siberia  ai«  one  foot 
kmg^  and  four  inches  and  a  half  wide  and  deep.  These 
ingota  bear  a  particular  stamp ;  they  contain  always  a  oer- 
tatm  quantity  of  silver,  which  it  is  tiie  object  of  the  operas 
tioa  performed  in  this  room  to  separate. 

The  proportions  of  silver  added  the  gold'  ingot  to  be 
parted,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  process,  are,  three  parts 
to  one  of  gold.  These  are  melted  together,  broken  into 
ImaD  rough  pieces,  and  treated  by  aquafortis,  whidi  dis- 
sotres  the  sQver,  and  the  solution  is  decanted.  From  this 
arfntian  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  a  metallic  state  by 
dean  lamin»  of  copper  being  immersed  in  the  decanted 


The  gold,  thus  freed  of  its  union  with  the  principal  part 
ci  the  fllver,  is  washed  with  sulphuric  add,  to  clear  it  of 
eren  the  most  minute  particle  of  that  alloy— -when  it  ap^ 
pears  under  the  form  of  a  dull  yellow  earthy  substance, 
Vke  Ae  native  gold  earth  found  near  Perm.  This  sub- 
stance is  pure  gold,  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish  by  fric- 
tion ;  and  being  melted  in  large  crucibles,  forms  the  ingots 
of  pure  gold,  fit  for  the  purpose  of  coining,  which  we  saw 
in  eoDsiderable  number  in  another  part  of  the  room.  These 
ingots  weigh  three  poods  each,  1728  ounces.  In  passing 
tkffottgfa  the  operation  of  melting  and  casting  into  ingots, 
Ae  metal  sufiers  no  loss  whatiever. 

The  resvltfaig  solutions  of  both  the  sulphate  and  nitrate 
et  silver  are  treated  in  an  adjoining  room,  by  means  of  large 
bars  of  copper  immersed  in  th^n,  and  the  silver  is  thus  cok 
leeted.  The  silver,  as  received  from  Siberia,  is  cupelled  in 
hsge  fumaoes  with'lead,  as  usual.  The  smelting  of  both 
the  oxyde  of  gold  and  silver,  obtained  by  die  preliminary 
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(^peratiooB  befove-mentioned,  is  carried  on  in  a  suite  of  large 
locnns  adjoimng  the  fbrmer.     Large  crudbles  of  graphite, 
corered  with  day,  are  em^doyed  for  the  hitter  purpose. 
These  are  broken  after  the  smelting ;  during  which  openu 
tions,  it  is  found  that  the  metal  has  gained  twenty  poods  in 
1600.     In  order  to  lose  none  of  the  silver,  the  fragments  of 
the  crucibles,  with  what  has  been  scraped  off  them,  are  re- 
duced to  impalpable  powder,  and  made  into  an  amalgam 
with  mercury  by  being  rapidly  turned  round  in  cylindrica), 
horizontal,  or  vertical  boxes.   The  slags  are  smelted,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  practice,  in  combination  with  lead,  and  the  li- 
quid metal  let  out  in  streams,  from  time  to  time,  through  an 
opming  at  the  lower  part,  and  on  one  side  of  the  fum«:e, 
whence  it  runs  into  moulds ;  and  lasdy,  the  separation  of 
the  lead  from  the  silver  takes  jAace  by  combustion,  m 
laige  draught-smelting-fumaces.     The  mercury   for  the 
amalgam  is  brought  into  die  market  at  fifty  roubles  the 
pood  (thirteen-pence-halfpenny  a  pound),  and  is  therefore 
a  very  expensive  article. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  health,  or  more  sufib- 
eating,  than  the  process  of  mercurializing  the  silver,  and 
burning  the  slags,  or  the  combustion  of  lead.  The  men  em« 
ployed  in  these  rooms  are  frequently  changed;  but  a  prac- 
tice exists  of  sending  for  a  few  days  refractory  and  disobe* 
dient  servants,  or  those  whose  conduct  requires  correction, 
to  serve  gratuitously  in  these  rooms,  under  the  strict 
surveillance  of  the  people  regularly  employed  in  the  Mint ; 
and  the  impression  made  on  the  culprits  by  this  punish- 
ment is  such,  that  they  seldom  give  cause  afterwards  for 
being  sent  thither  a  second  time. 

The  alloy  for  the  silver  coinage  employed  in  Russia  is 
19;  Zolotnik  of  copper  to  one  Russian  pound  of  silver ; 
and  that  for  the  gold  coinage  is  8  Zolotnik  of  copper  to  a 
Russian  pound  dT  standard  gold,  or  one  to  twelve.  The 
copper  used  for  the  purpose,  wMch  is  derived  from  the 
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Siberian  mines,  contains  always  a  small  proportioa  of  silver. 
In  Sn^and,  the  alloy  for  gold  coinage  consists  of  eleven 
parts  of  standard  gold,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  19,  and 
one  of  copper;  fifteen  pounds  troy  of  which  alloy  are 
coined  into  TOO  sovereigns. 

The  pLuse  in  which  the  alloyed  silver  is  laminated,  is  a 
very  extensive  iqpartment  on  a  higher  floor,  with  a  gallery 
around  it,  where  there  are  several  tables  at  which  a  num^ 
ber  of  boys  are  employed  in  sorting,  filing,  and  weighing 
the  pieces  before  they  are  either  pcdished  or  coined.  In 
the  body  of  the  room,  and  in  one  adjoining,  the  operations 
of  drawing  out  between  two  cylinders  the  laminae  of  silver 
of  the  proper  breadth,  and  of  cutting  out  fix>m  them  the 
pieces,  or  disks,  for  the  difierent  coins,  are  performed  by 
appn^riate  machinery,  pioved  by  a  steam-engine  of  sixty 
bone  power  kept  in  the  highest  order.  In  this  stage  of 
the  operation,  the  milling  oi  the  edges  of  the  pieces  is 
peniMined. 

The  young  boys  engaged  in  all  the  minor  operaticNis,  are 
the  duUren  of  tiie  men  emjdoyed  in  every  branch  of  the 
Mint.  Invalid  scddiers  were  originally  appointed  to  this 
department ;  but  their  ofispring  having  been  brought'  up 
to  aucceed  them,  a  genoration  of  men,  exclusively  attached 
to  tfaia  public  establishment,  has  been  formed  from  father 
lo  son,  who  are  called  ^'  Les  hommes  de  la  Monnoie.^ 

The  process  of  scouring  the  pieces  with  sand,  for  which 
purpuae  they  are  arranged  dose  to  each  other,  in  holes  on 
a  large  board ;  and  of  washmg  them  with  weak  sulphuric 
add,  after  whidi,  they  are  placed  in  rollers  of  doth,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  takes  place  in  a  separate  rocxn  en  the 
baaonent  story.  The  pieces  are  afterwards  re-wdgfaed,  in 
ctdertoasoertainif  they  haveawdght  of  4gzol.;  in  doing 
which,  the  weight  of  four  pieces  is  taken  as  a  criterion,  and 
aot  that  of  any  individud  piece,  dthough  it  m^y  be  de- 
ficient in  w  exoekl  the  standard 
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It  is  not  true  that  the  whde  establishment  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  Scotchman,  as  stated  by  a  recent  traveller: 
Mr.  Duncan  simply  superintends  the  machinery  and  its 
use,  and  has  the  charge  of  the  three  steam-^eogines.  The 
principal  chemical  operaticms  for  preparing  the  precious 
metals,  are  carried  on  by  Russnns. 

The  final  operation,  that  of  coining,  or  stamping  the 
pieces,  is  performed  by  means  of  six  beautiful  machines, 
set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engme  procured  from  England* 
The  pieces  are  not  put  in  by  hand,  or  pushed  in  with  the 
finger,  as  was  the  case  till  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Lcmdon,  but  are  thrown  forward  under  the  die  by  a  very 
neat  contrivance  added  to  the  machine.  They  have  had 
this  improvement  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  I  recollect, 
when  visiting  the  Mint  at  the  Tower  in  1816,  with  Canova, 
that  we  ranarked  the  danger  attending  the  operation  of 
pushing  with  the  finger  the  piece  under  the  die  while  it 
kept  working  rapidly  up  and  down,  as  was  the  case  at 
that  time. 

'  We  understood  that  very  little  work  was  then  going  on. 
They  were  coining  some  thousands  of  silver  pieces  of  the 
value  of  twenty-five  kopeeks,  a  new  coin,  and  the  fourth  of 
a  silver  rouble,  equal  to  one  paper  rouble,  which  is  very 
neat.  The  sQvot  rouble  coined  under  the  two  late  En^ 
perors  as  well  as  under  his  present  Majesty,  instead  of  the 
head  of  the  Sovereign,  has  a  large  Russian  eagle,  finely 
executed,  and  the  value  of  the  coin  marked  on  the  obverse. 
'  Paul,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  ordered  that  substitution. 
However,  the  Mint  is  not  at  all  times  so  idle.  -From  the 
account  given  to  me,  it  appears  that  in  the  space  of  a  year 
and  ten  months,  ending  May  1827,  they  had  coined 
352,277,869  roubles  (10,968,608/.)  in  gold;  and  23,013,777 
roubles  (1,000,59/-)  in  silver. 

The  copper  money,  the  first  introduction  of  whidi  in 
Russia  took  place  under  Peter  the  Great,  in  1704,  is  nol 
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coined  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  Mint,  but  at  Ekathe- 
rinebuigy  Ijorsk,  and  Souzoun.  The  entire  quantity  of 
money,  of  every  description,  coined  and  put  in  circulation 
from  I7I8  to  1818,  amounts,  according  to  Weydemeyer,  to 
900,000,000  of  roubles.  A  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
states,  that  in  consequence  of  rich  mines  of  platina  having 
been  discovered  id  the  mountains  of  Oural,  a  new  coin 
made  of  that  metal  will  be  put  in  circulation  throughout 
the  empire.  A  number  of  three  rouble  pieces  have  been 
struck,  and  will  be  tried  as  an  experiment.  The  coin  is 
very  handsome,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  artist.  It 
bears  on  the  reverse  the  Russian  Eagle,  with  the  order  of 
St.  Geofge,  and  on  the  obverse  the  legend  in  Russ,  implying 
that  the  value  of  the  coin  is  of  three  silver  roubles.  This 
value,  which  is  equivalent  to  ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
English,  is  much  too  high,  and  will  give  rise  to  the  smug- 
f^g  of  similar  pieces  manufactured  of  platina  in  foreign 
countries.  Their  currency  is  not,  at  first,  to  be  rigorously 
enforced,  nor  will  their  exportation  be  prohibited  as  in  the 
case  of  gold  or  silver  coin ;  but  falsification  will  be  punished 
with  the  same  penalties  which  are  attached  to  the  falsifica- 
tion of  the  other  coins  of  the  State. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  specie  for  bullion  presented 
at  the  Imperial  Mint  by  individuals,  obtains  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. The  gold  and  silver  coin  on  these  occasions  are 
iflsoed  free  of  all  seignorage. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  the  edifices  and  insti* 
tutiona,  connected  widi  the  Imperial,  political,  and  military 
administration  of  the  Government,  by  stating  the  total 
mimber  of  these  to  be  found  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  which  I  have  either  given  a  description,  or 
to  wUch  I  have  alluded,  and  which,  in  one  way  or  other, 
are  considered  as  (Government  buildings;  almost  all  of 
them  being  more  or  less  of  modem  and  striking  architec- 
ture, espedally  the  barracks;  and  constructed  either  of 
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stone,  or  of  bricks  stuccoed  all  over.    The  folloiving  list,  as 
will  be  seen,  does  not  include  the  hospitals,  colleges,  schools^ 
or  charitable  establishments  of  any  description,  or  any  of 
the  edifices  for  the  residence  or  education  of  the  clergy. 
Buildings  for  purposes  especially  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  the  Crown,  not  enumerated  be- 
fore     .  .  .  .  .  .11 

Buildings  of  magnitude,  and  for  particular  depart- 
ments of  public  service  not  enumerated  before  •     24 
Military  Barracks  .  .26 

Exercise  or  riding-houses,   and  other  military 

buildings  .  .  .  '         .  .10 

Houses  belonging  to  the  Police   .  .15 

Government  Magazines   .  .  .     22 

Total       108 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PICTURB  OF  ST. .  PBTBR8BURGH. 

Imperial  Buildings  and  Institutions  connected  with  Science  and  the  Fine 
Arts. — Hie  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. — Its  Constitution. — Con- 
tributions to  Science. — Great  and  Illustrious  Membersof  that  Academy. 
--Monsieur  OuTaroff,  the  President. — ^The  Observatory.— The  Gottorp 
Globe.— The  Zoological  Museum.— The  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy.— The 
Mammoth. — Native  Iron  of  Pallas.— Anatomical  Collections.— Cabinet 
of  Peter  the  Great. — Cabinet  of  Curiosities. — The  Insects  and  dry 
Plants. — Hie  Museum  of  Medals  and  Asiatic  Museum. — ^The  Egyp- 
tian Museum. — Grand  General  Meeting  to  commemorate  the  Conclu- 
sioa  of  the  first  Century  since  the  Foundation  of  the  Academy. — ^Visit 
of  the  Empreas-mother  to  the  Academy,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  second  half  of  that  Century. — ^The  Secular  Medal. — Printing-press  of 
the  Academy.— The  Author's  Public  Lecture  at  the  Academy. — Pre- 
sented with  the  Secular  Medal,  and  pnade  a  Member  pf  that  Society. 

Aftbr  all,  it  is  neither  by  the  number  and  splendour  of 
Imperial  palaces,  nor  by  aU  the  military  pomp  of  the 
largest  army  in  the  world,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  of  civilization  in  Russia.  Peter  the  Great, 
vbo  from  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  the  course  of 
hb  ^*  voyages  and  travels  of  discovery^  had  acquired  the 
OdDviction  that  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  can 
alofQe  advance  a  nation  to  that  rank  which  marks  the  su- 
periority of  refined  over  uncultivated  nature,  while  in  the 
act  of  founding  his  new  capital,  and  almost  before  there 
were  houses  built  or  men  to  inhabit  them,  made  ample  pro^ 
riaons  for  the  introduction  of  science  into  his  dominions. 

h2 
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In  the  course  of  his  second  journey  into  Holland  and 
France,  in  the  years  I7O8  and  1717>  Peter  paid  great 
attention  to  the  state  of  science  and  the  fine  arts  in  those 
countries.  He  examined  cabinets  of  natural  history,  as 
well  as  museums  and  galleries  of  paintings.  Two  of  the 
former,  in  particular,  which  enjoyed  great  reputaticm  in 
the  scientific  world  at  Amsterdam,  and  which  had  attracted 
general  attention,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  that  Sovereign.  These  were  the  Anatomical  Cabinet 
of  Ruysch,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  who  had  worked  at  it 
for  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  the  Zoological  Collection 
of  Seba,  an  Apothecary,  containing  almost  every  species  of 
animals  then  known,  and  a  full  description  of  which,  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  afterwards  appeared  in  four  vo- 
lumes, in  folio. 

These  two  collections  Peter  purchased,  and  had  them 
carefully  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards  became  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  institution 
founded  also  by  the  Emperor,  shortly  before  his  death. 
A  large  building  of  stone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  was 
assigned  for  the  reception  of  these  new  acquisitions,  where 
Peter  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  and  contemplat- 
ing them.  In  that  building,  he  gave  the  first  audience  to 
an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Vienna.  ^^  Let  him  come 
hither,^  observed  the  Monarch  to  his  Chancellor,  who  was 
asking  whether  the  Summer  Palace  would  not  be  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  receiving  that  minister :  ^^  let  him 
come  hither ;  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
in  which  place  I  first  see  him.  It  is  to  me,  and  not  to  one 
of  my  houses,  that  he  is  sent :  whatever  he  has  to  commu- 
nicate, he  may  impart  to  me  wherever  I  am?"  And  the 
audience  actually  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History. 

The  collections  themselves  were  no  less  objects  of  admi- 
ration to  Peter^s  officers  and  counsellors.    He  was  one  day, 
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(whilst  engaged  in  examining  those  collections)  expatiating 
to  his  Attomey«general,  Paul  Ivanovitch  Jagouchinsky,  and 
other  senators  and  great  lords  of  his  court,  on  the  plea- 
sure as  well  as  the  utility  of  science,  when  turning  to  the 
librarian  Schoumacher,  he  bade  him  from  that  time  forward, 
freely  admit  all  classes  of  persons  to  the  Museum,  taking 
care  to  have  proper  assistants  to  show  and  explain  to  the 
Tidtors  every  object  they  wished  to  examine.  The  man  of 
law  haying  an  eye  to  the  expense  which  the  state  would 
incur  by  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  suggested  that 
the  visitor  ought  to  pay  one  or  two  roubles  for  his  admisl 
sion.  "  Paul  Ivanovitch,*'  was  the  answer  of  the  Sovereign, 
"  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  admire  my  exo- 
tics, if  I  exhibited  them  for  money?  No,  no;  my  intention 
is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  shown  gratuitously  to  all, 
but  also  that  whenever  a  party  of  people  come  on  purpose 
to  visit  these  cabinets,  a  cup  of  cofiFee,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
some  other  refreshment,  shall  be  offered  to  them  at  my  ex- 
pense.^ The  latter  practice  was  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Anne. 

Peter  had  a  firm  conviction  that  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  various  objects  of  science,  and  still  more  so  the 
study  of  them,  would  tend  to  advance  his  great  work  of 
reform  and  amelioration  amongst  his  subjects,  more  than 
any  other  means  he  could  devise ;  he  therefore  never  lost 
flight  of  his  favourite  object ;  and  when  he  fell  iU  of  the 
oomjdaint  which  ultimately  put  an  end  to  his  existence, 
among  other  charges,  and  with  his  dying  breath,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Empress  Catherine  Alexievna,  who  was  to 
succeed  him,  the  completion  of  the  work'  he  had  so  happily 
b^;im. 

Peter  was  right ;  and  the  future  Sovereigns  of  Russia 
wiU  only  oonsiilt .  their  own  and  their  people^s  best  in- 
terest, in  cherishing  the  love  of  science  which  animated 
their  illustrious  ancestor.  With  nearly  the  same  zeal 
did  Peter  endeavour  to  promote  Uterature,  and  the  trans-  * 
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lation  of  foreign  works,  on  all  subjects  of  importancet  into 
th^  Russia^  language.  With  .the  ^^«pticm  of  a  few 
ascetic  publications^  and  books  of  devotion,  tbeie  was 
scarcely  a  printed  Russian  book  in  existence,  wh^  P^er 
asceuj^ed  the  throne;  certamly  none  whatever  op  subjects, 
of  sf^^ces  an^'^  <^^*  Peter  felt  all  the  inic^^veni^ice 
and  pr^udicial  effects  of  this  deficiency,  and  th0  ob^tacW 
it  presented  to  the  execution  of  his  gigantic  prog^cts,  and. 
forthwith  ordered  several  important  elementary  and  other 
foreign  works,  to  be  translated  into  th^  language  pf  the 
country.  Among  other  puUications  which  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  in  a  Russian  dress,  Puffe^dorjflTs.  lutroduction 
to  his  History  of  the  £uropeap  States  was  one ;  and 
the  translation  of  it  the  Monarch  confided  to  a  learned, 
monk.  The  expressicHi  of  remarkable  sentiments,  to  which 
that  translation  gave  rise  on  the.  part  of  Peter,  is  almost 
too  well  known  to  be  received  with  indulgaice  if  repeated 
here;  nevertheless  it  places  that  Sovereign's  mind  in  so 
striking  a  light  with  r^ard  to  his  notions  oi  the  Russian 
people,  and  his  great  desire  to  do  them  services  that  it 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted.  The  monk  having  completed 
his  task,  presented  the  MS.  to  the  Tzar,  who,  in  his  pre- 
sence, began  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  reading  a  few  pas- 
sages to  himself.  Having  stopped  at  a  chapter  towards  the 
end  of  the  book,  the  attending  officcsrs  observed  that  his 
face  changed  colour,  and  exhibited  strong  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure. *<  Fool  !^  said  the  Tzar,  turning  to  the  monk, 
**  what  dfd  I  bid  you  do  with  the  hook  ?^  "  To  translate 
it.  Sire  r  ^^  Is  this  then  a  translation  ?^  replied  the  Sove- 
reign, pointing  at  the  same  time  po  a  paragraph  in  the  ori- 
ginal where  the  author  had  spoken  harshly  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  but  which  the.  good- 
natured  monk  had  in  part  omitted,' and  in  part  softened 
dowp  in  the  most  flattering  manner  to  the  nation.  ^^  Hence  f^ 
added  the  incensed  monarch,  ^^  and  b^  careful  how  thou 
translatest  the  work  faithfully.    It  is  not  to  flatter  my  sub»^ 
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jects  that  I  bade  thee  put  the  book  into  Russian  and  print 
it ;  but  rather  to  correct  them,  by  placing  under  their  eye 
the  opinion  which  foreigners  entertain  of  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  at  length  know  what  they  once  were,  and 
what  they  now  are  through  my  exertions.  ** 

Nor  was  the  love  of  Peter  for  the  fine  art9  less  con- 
spicuous. During  his  second  voyage  to  Amsterdftm  he 
visited  all  the  celebrated  artists  of  that  dty,  freque)itly 
stopping  whole  hours  to  see  them  paint.  Out  of  his 
favourite  school,  the  '^  Flemish,"  he  made  a  considerable 
ooneetiofh  of  paintings  on  that  occasion,  which  served  to 
form  the  picture-gallery  at  the  Imperial  country  residence 
of  Peterhof,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  wooden  Summer 
Palace  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  also  depo- 
sited several  sea  pieces  by  Silo,  who  was  then  celebrated  as 
a  marine  painter,  particularly  in  representing  naval  engage- 
ments, having  himself  been  a  naval  Captain.  While  in 
Paris,  also,'  Peter  frequented  the  ateliers  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists,  and  had  several  portraits  of  himself 
tdcen  ^in  order  to  possess  some  specimens  of  their  art. 
Nigaud  and  Natoire  are  the  two  who  succeeded  best.  The 
latter  painted  the  Monarch  clad  in  armour,  and  a  portrait 
ako  of  the  Empress  Catherine;  both  works  of  great 
merit,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Great  Chancdlor  Worpnzow,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Oeneral  at  whose  house  I  was  staying  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
But  his  partiality  for  the  best  artists  of  foreign  nations 
served  only  to  increase  his  desire  of  seeing  the  art  of  paint- 
ing cultivated  in  Russia.  Having  discovered  some  talent 
in  the  young  son  of  his  Secretary  Natikine,  he  sent  him  to 
Amsterdam,  whence  he  returned  a  good  historical  painter : 
acMne  of  his  works  are  justly  esteemed,  and  are  to  be  seen 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  in  different  churches  in  Rus- 
sia. Matweef,  Sacharof,  Merkurief  and  Yodili  Yasilewsky, 
wci«  by  Peter  sent  to  Rome  to  learn  the  art  of  painting, 
while  Seruzoff  and  Oeropkin  studied  architecture  there. 
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All  of  them  on  their  return  assisted  in  decorating  or 
building  several  churches  and  other  edifices  in  various 
parts  of  Russia. 

With  such  precedents  and  such  foundations  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  would  be 
patronized  by  Peter^s  successors,  and  that  what  that  great 
man  had  begun,  succeeding  Sovereigns  would  complete; 
nay,  that,  in  order  to  promote  them,  specific  establishments 
and  institutions  would  be  erected,  properly  endowed,  and, 
if  necessary,  multiplied. 

Such  has  in  fact  been  the  case,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Russians,  as  well  as  those  foreign  residents  who 
have  in  a  manner  become  Russians,  possess  scientific  in- 
stitutions and  men  capable  of  instructing  them  in  almost 
^  every  branch  of  modem  science,  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  reference  to  mathematics  and  astrcmomy, 
for  example,  the  services  rendered  to  sdaice  by  many  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  present  professors  of  Russian  Uni- 
versities have  been  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  civilized 
Europe.  Some  of  the  professional  persons,  whom  I  have 
known,  seemed  well  versed  in  the  collateral  branches  of 
science  connected  with  medicine ;  and  even  among  people 
of  rank  and  independent  fortune,  I  found  a  few  who  had 
cultivated  science  for  its  own  sake  and  the  enjoyments  it 
procures.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  however,  I  think 
that  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  I  state  that  the  present 
condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  St.  Petersburgh,  is  not 
on  a  level  with  that  of  other  enlightened  countries.  In- 
deed, in  the  first  number  of  a  journal  entitled  *^  Oukaza- 
tel,^'  published  in  that  capital  two  or  three  years  ago,  by 
Professor  StchegloflT,  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
I  find  it  asserted,  ^^  that  in  spite  of  the  means  which  the 
Government  employs  to  encourage  scientific  acquirements, 
and  to  make  them  part  of  the  education  of  every  esta- 
blishment of  public  instruction ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  among  the  better  classes 
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oi  society  oa  the  importance  of  science,  its  propagation 
amoog  the  Russians  is  still  slow  and  unsatisfactory.'*^  A 
recent  English  writer  on  Russian  literature,  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  similar  opinion  on  this  subject.  He  adtnits  that 
science  has  of  late  advanced  more  than  usual  in  Russia ; 
but  he  adds,  ^*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Russian  men  of 
adeiioe  have  been  satisfied  with  watching  its  progress  in 
other  countries,  with  publishing  translations  of  foreign  ele- 
mentary works,  and  that  none  of  their  names  are  attached 
to  any  discoveries.^'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  in  geography  and  hydraulics  this  sweeping  as- 
aerticm  does  not  with  propriety  apply;  inasmuch  as  Russian 
discoveries,  by  sea  and  land,  and  their  great  proficiency  in 
surveying  and  map-making,  and,  above  all,  their  system  of 
internal  navigation,  place  their  name,  in  those  respects,  on  a 
par  with  the  scientific  men  of  every  other  civilized  nation. 

Of  the  institutions  connected  with  science  to  be  found 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
undoubtedly  daims  a  precedence  in  our  brief  notice  of 
them.  The  buildings  belonging  to  that  institution  are  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva,  not  many  yards  from, 
and  on  the  right  of,  the  Isaac  bridge,  and  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Admiralty.  The  first  building  contains  la  Salle  de 
Conference^  and  other  spacious  apartments.  The  vestibule 
and  the  great  staircase  have  considerable  merit.  Of  the  ex- 
terior, the  reader  will  form  a  sufficient  idea  from  the  en- 
graving here  mtroduced.  The  octostyle  portico  in  front 
of  it,  forms  a  very  striking  object  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  little  way  beyond  it,  another  large  structure,  of  much 
less  architectural  pretensions,  presents  itself,  and  contains 
the  differoit  cabinets  and  collections,  as  well  as  the  library 
and  the  printing-offices  of  the  Academy.  From  the  centre 
of  the  latter  building  rises  the  hexagonal  tower  of  the 
Observatory.  The  pillar  on  the  right  is  one  of  the  rostral 
ccJumns  erected  in  front  of  the  exchange. 

What  Peter  could  not  accomplish,  Catherine  the  First 
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afterwards  completed.  The  Emperor  founded  the  Aca- 
demy in  17^9  fuad  his  iUustrious  widow  inaupjurated  it  in 
December  of  the  year  following.  The  celebrated  Eukr, 
the  two  Bemouilli,  Delille  et  Boyer,  were  called  to  take 
an  active  part  in  it ;  but  not  till  the  new  plan  of  ope- 
rations drawn  up  in  17^7  had  been  made  puUic,  did  the 
Imperial  Academy  extend  its  researches  to  the  diffierent 
departments  of  natural  history.  In  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Academy  boasted  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  minds 
which  are  not  unfirequently  seen  to  rise  from  obscurity  and 
the  humblest  stations.  This  was  LomonossoiF,  who  afttf- 
wards  became  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  man  of 
science.  The  Russians  are  naturally  very  proud  of  his 
name,  and  the  Academy  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. Catherine  the  Second,  more  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors, encouraged  science,  and  fostered  th^  interests  of 
the  Academy.  There  was  in  her  time  a  college,  or  high 
school,  attached  to  the  institution,  from  which  many  of  the 
pupils  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  by  order  of 
the  Empress,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  various 
branches  of  science.  Euler,  who  had  retired  to  Berlin, 
was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  that  Sovereign,  who 
hdd  him  in  great  esteem  ever  after.  Pallas  also,  and 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  were  admitted  as  active  mem- 
bers, and  became  deservedly  great  favourites  with  the 
Empress.  The  building  containing  the  Salle  des  *  Can- 
ferences,  was  erected  in  her  reign;  and  the  MSS.  of  Kepier, 
which  had  been  purchased  at  Frankfort,  together  with 
HerscheFs  telescope,  bought  in  London,  were  presented  by 
Catherine  to  the  Academy.  Among  the  many  benefactions 
received  from  that  Sovereign,  this  Institution  attaches  the 
highest  value  to  her  autograph  instructions  given  to  the 
committee  whom  she  had  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Ubrary  of 
the  Academy.  The  Emperor  Paul  and  his  Empress  also 
bestowed  their  favour  on  the  Academy  in  an  especial  man- 
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ner ;  and  much  of  the  increasing  character  and  popularity 
ofthat  instiilution  is  due  to  the  protection  of  Alexander, 
who,  in  1803,  granted  to  it  a  new  code  of  r^ulations,  by 
idiich  its  revenue  was  doubled,  itis  privileges  increased* 
and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  enlarged. 

By  that  code  of  regulations,  very  recently  modified  by 
the  £mperor  Nicholas,  who  has  extended  its  means  and 
increaaed  its  power,  the  Academy  is  now  governed.  It 
fixes  the  classes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  members,  and 
provides  for  the  secuiity  and  improvement  of  the  ooUec- 
ticHu.  The  members  are  divided  into  honorary  and  cor- 
respcffidin^  members,  to  which  is  addied  a  class  of  "  acade- 
midakis^  and  their  ^^  adjoints,*"  who  are  in  fact  the  curators 
of  the  different  collections.  These,  including  the  profes- 
ses (^  aatronomy,  have  a  salary,  and  are  provided  with  a 
house  or  apartments  not  tax  from  the  Academy.  The 
boaorary  and  corresponding  members  are  subdivided  into 
internal  and  external,  or  national  and  foreign.  The 
diploma  to  all  members  is  granted  in  the  name  of  the 
Empeior,  and  is  signed  by  the  President  and  the  perpe- 
tual secretary.  The  academicians  wear  a  species  of  uni- 
form, which  consists  of  a  plain  blue  coat>  with  a  red  collar 
and  a  particular  button.  There  are,  as  in  all  other  sodep 
ties,  general  and  ordinary  meetings,  at  all  of  which  the 
^  academicians^  and  their  ^^  adjoints'^  are  expected  (o  be . 
presoit.  The  two  latter  designations  of  members  are  usu- 
iDy  styled  professors,  who  being  versed  in  some  particular 
bcsndi  of  science,  have  the  duty  assigned  them  of  taking 
care  of  the  different  objects  connected  with  it  in  the  pos- 
Kssion  of  the  Academy,  and  of  presenting  from  time  to 
time  observations  and  memoirs  upon  them.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  at  present  is  Monsieur  Ouvaroff,  ah 
aeoomplished  scholar,  well  versed  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  an  excellent  linguist,  and  with  the  reputation 
of  having  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient   Greek  author?  than  is  usual   in    Russia. 
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The  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  bears 
evidence  of  this  fact.     In  a  paper  on  the  .ancient  Greek 
tragedians,  written   in    the   French   language.   Monsieur 
Ouvaroff  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  short  but  well* 
digested  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  celebrated 
contemporaries,  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and 
of  the  character  and  progress  of  tragic  composition  among 
the  Greeks.     He  cultivates  also  with   great  zeal  and  as- 
siduity the  language  of  his  country,  for  the  improvement 
of  which  his  efforts  have  been  strenuous  and  unremitting. 
His  fortune  is  said  to  be  vefry  considerable;  a  circum- 
stance of  no  mean   importance  in   qualifying  a  person 
to  fill  that  office;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
head   of  the   general  assembly    of   scientific    men   in    a 
large  capital,  better  represents  the  dignity  and  the  in* 
terests  of  science,  when  he  unites  wealth   and  elevated 
rank  to  the  many  other  qualifications  which   President 
Ouvaroff  is  known  to  possess.     The  perpetual  Secretary 
to  the  Academy  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Fuss,  a  distinguished  ma- 
thematician, who  succeeded  his  father  in  that  office  and 
inherited  his  reputation. 

The  Academy  is  divided  into  four  sections;  the  first 
embraces  the  mathematical,  the  second  the  physical,  the- 
third  the  political  sciences,  and  the  fourth  is  espedaUy 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  history  and  philology. 

The  services  rendered  to  science  by  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petersburgh  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  • 
any  particular  enumeration  of  them.     What  mathemati- 
cian is  ignorant  of  the  prodigious  and  valuable  labours  of 
Euler,  who  on  his  death-bed  declared  that  he  left  as  a  le-  - 
gacy  to  the  Academy  a  number  of  mathematical  papers  suffi- ' 
cient  to  supply  every  succeeding  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions, with  two  or  three  memoirs  from  his  pen,  for  the 
succeeding  half-century  ?     And  how  strictly  has  his  word 
been  kept !     Upwards  of  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
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the  death  of  that  distinguished  individual,  and  the  latest 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  contains  not  fewer  than  three  of  his 
pi^rs  on  transcendental  mathematics.  The  latter  science 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  success,  to  judge  by  the  publications  that  have 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Academy  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  names  of  Nicolas  and 
Daniel  Bemouilli,  Hermann,  (Joldbach,  KrafiHt  senior,,  had 
set  a  most  encouraging  example  to  the  academicians  who 
foUowed  at  a  later  period,  such  as  Euler  himself,  Nicolas 
Fuss,  Roumofsky,  Qourieff,  Viscovatoff,  and  Collins.  It 
is  from  the  works  of  two  of  these  eminent  persons,  Daniel 
Bemouilli  and  Leonard  Euler,  that  hydrodynamics  ac- 
quired its  proper  rank  among  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and  assumed  a  new  and  more  important  aspect.  Even 
the  celebrated  Laplace  acknowledged  that  astronomy  had 
derived  great  and  lasting  benefit  from  the  labours  of  the 
St.  Petersburgh  academicians,  and  in  particular  from 
Scbubert^s  Theoretical  Treatise  on  that  science.  .  But  it 
is  almost  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  members  of  this 
Academy  to  single  out  a  few,  where  all  have  exerted 
themselves  to  raise  the  character  of  science,  and  with 
it  that  of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged.  Upwards 
of  1200  memoirs,  or  papers  of  more  or  less  importance, 
written  by  them  and  inserted  in  the  seventy-two  volumes 
of  Tnmsactions  of  the  Academy,  testify  their  zeal  and 
industry,  and  show  that  no  subject  connected  with  mathe- 
matical science  can  be  named  that  has  not  been  illustrated 
by  them. 

Geogr^fAy,  as  I  before  observed,  and  several  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  the  members  of  this  Academy.  Several 
of  the  academicians  undertook  long  and  perilous  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  order  to  extend  the  former  of  those 
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sciences,  to  acquire  more  accurate  notions  of  the  situation 
of  places,  and  to  correct  the  many  errors  which  had  gradu- 
ally crept  into  a  science  that  requires  so  much  precision. 
Of  the  twelve  astronomers  who  were  sent  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  se^ 
veral  were  members  of  the  Academy ;  and,  like  another 
academician,  Inokhodsoff,  who  subsequently  visited  Siberia 
to  determine  the  geographical  positions  of  several  cities, 
had  been  engaged,  for  their  respective  tasks,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Academy.  But  that  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  has  served  to  ad- 
vance geography,  and  brought  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  is  the  astronomical 
voyage  of  Wishniewsky,  also  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  Imperial  Academy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  fur- 
nished us  with  precise  knowledge  of  not  fewer  than  three 
hun4red  geographical  positions,  the  calculations  of  which 
were  deposited  at  the  Imperial  office  of  military  topogra[diy. 
The  first  observations  on  the  congelation  of  mercury  are 
due  to  Braun,  another  academician.  This  curious  phe- 
nomenon can  only  be  seen  by  scientific  men,  placed  in 
^uch  favourable  latitudes  for  that  purpose  as  Siberia. 
It  was  so  observed  in  January  1827  at  Perm,  where  the 
winter  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  severe  that  year ; 
for,  from  the  2d  of  December,  1826,  to  the  SOth  of  Jar 
nuary,  1827,  the  Reaumur  thermometer  constantly  ranged 
between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  In  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  January  the  mercury  froze ;  the 
spirit  thermometer  marked  from  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees 
of  cold ;  and  the  experiment  of  freezing  mercury  was  per- 
formed by  several  persons,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
reduce  that  metal  fluid  into  thin  sheets  by  hammering.  Such 
an  opportunity  of  performing  so  interesting  an  experiment 
had  not  occurred  in  that  country  since  the  winter  of  1811. 
An  account  of  the  present  experiments  was  received  at  the 
Imperial  Academy,  and  found  its  way  into  the  public  jour- 
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nab.  One  of  Braun^s  colleagues,  Ricfamann,*  fell  a  victim 
to  the  first  experiments  ever  made  on  the  electricity  ot 
thunder-clouds,  by  means  of  kites ;  and  the  discoveries  in 

*  Thinking  that  an  authentic  account  of  the  melancholy  accident 
wfai€^  deprived  Professor  Richmann  of  his  life  may  not  he  uninteresting 
tt>  my  leadeiSy  I  have  thought  proper  to  insert  it  in  this  place,  dmwn  up 
the  some  day  on  ^ich  it  took  place,  by  the  already  mentioned  celebrated 
LdauHmomoff,  who>  at  that  time,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  eicperi^ 
mental  philosophy  at  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  consequently  one  of 
Rsrhmann*8  colleagues,  for  whom  he  entertained  great  friendship; 
Loiiionossoff*s  letter  is  addressed  to  Count  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Shouvaloff,  a 
nobleaian  of  high  rank  and  influence  at  court,  and  a  great  patron  of  the 
aits  and  sciences.  It  is  inserted  in  LomonossofiTs  works,  puMished  at 
St.  Petersburgfa,  1784,  in  4to.;  and  as  the  melancholy  event  in  question 
kaa  been  adverted  to  in  every  work  which  treats  of  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  electrici^,  and  by  every  lecturer  on  that  subject,  without,  however, 
a  sufficient  nomber  of  details,  I  procured  a  translation  of  the  letter, 
I  prefer  givii^  with  all  its  peculiar  idioms. 


^  Sib, — That  I  am  writing  now  to  your  Excellency,  you^ust  consider  it 
a  miracle,  by  reason  that  the  dead  never  write.  I  am  not  certain  yet,  or  at 


I  doubt,  wbether  I  am  alive  or  dead,  for  I  see  that  Professor  Riclv- 
mann  is  killed  by  thunder;  under  the  same  cironmstances  in  which  I  was 
myself  placed  at  the  very  time.  This  day,  the  26th  of  July,  about  one 
o'clock,  p.  M.  a  thunder  cloud  appeared  in  the  north  quarter;  the  thun- 
der was  exceedingly  loud,  but  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell.  On  examining 
the  tbondeivmadiine,  which  stood  out  exposed,  I  did  not  observe  the 
least  align  of  electrical  power:  however,  whilst  my  dinner  was  being  laid 
m  the  table,  I  remained  by  the  machine,  and  noticed  the  appearance  of 
considerable  electric  sparks  from  the  wire,  at  the  same  moment  my  wife 
and  tome  other  friends  came  out  to  me,  and  they  as  well  as  myself  con* 
^aaaXtj  touched  the  wire,  and  the  rod  which  was  appended  to.  it;  we  did 
BO  puipoady,  because  I  vrisbed  to  have  witness  of  the  sparks  being  of 
diftrent  colours,  against  which  the  late  Profeaisor  Richmann  disputed  with 
me.  iUl  at  once  a  violent  loud  cU^  of  thunder  burst,  at  the  very  mo^ 
meoi  whilst  I  was  holding  my  hand  near  the  iron,  and  the  sparks  were 
making  a  crackling  noise.  They  all  ran  away  from  me,  and  my  wife 
eimestly  desired  that  I  should  leave  the  spot ;  my  curiosity  kept  me  two 
or  three  minutes  longer,  till  they  told  me  that  the  soup  would  be  cold,  and 
St  die  same  time  the  electrical  power  had  ahnost  disappeared.  I  sat  but  a 
few  minutes  at  the  table,  when  unexpectedly  Professor  Richmann*s  servant 
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magnetism  and  electricity,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  a 
microscopical  telescope  by  ^pinus,  have  justly  placed  the 
latter  academician  among  the  most  celebrated  natural 
philosophers. 

opened  the  door,  all  in  tears  and  frigfat,  and  hardly  able  to  say  a  word  ; 
I  thought  that  some  one  had  insulted  and  beat  him,  whilst  he  was 
coming  to  me :  he  could  hardly  utter  that  <  The  Frqj^or  u>as  Mikd  by 
ihuwi^r.*  In.  my  utmost  coostematioo  I  ran  to  him,  as  fost  aa  I  caAdf 
and  on  my  arrival,  I  found  he  was  lying  lifeless.  His  poor  widow  and 
her  mother  were  as  pale  as  he  was  himself;  the  idea  of  my  own  deaths 
which  I  had  hardly  escaped,  and  his  pale  corpse,  and  our  mutual  inti- 
macy and  friendship,  and  sobbing  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all 
his  household,  affected  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  was  quite  unable 
eidier  to  say  a  word  or  to  give  any  answer  to  the  muhitnde  of  people  thai 
flocked  together,  looking  at  the  countenance  of  him,  with  whom,  but  an 
hour  before,  I  was  sitting  in  conference  and  discu^iag  on  our  futuie 
public  acts.  The  first  stroke  which  he  received  from  the  flat  rod  sqs> 
pended  by  a  thread,  gave  at  his  head ;  on  his  forehead  a  red  spot  was  visible, 
and  the  electric  power  passing  through  him,  came  out  through  his  feet 
into  the  wooden  boards ;  qne  of  his  legs  and  toes  were  bine,  and  the  shoe 
was  torn,  but  not  burnt.  We  tried  to  produce  in  him  a  circuiation  of 
blood,  because  his  body  was  still  warm ;  his  head,  however,  was  injived, 
and  there  was  no  hope  any  longer;  and  thus,  by  this  melancholy  expeci- 
ment  he  has  assured  us,  that  the  thunder-electrical  power  may  be  turned  off, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  means  of  an  iron  pole  or  rod,  which  nnist  be  fixed 
on  an  empty  spot,  at  whidi  the  thunder  may  strike  as  long  as  it  pleases ; 
meanwhile  Richmann  died  the  most  beautiful  death  in  fulfiUiog  his  pro- 
fessional duty.  His  memory  will  never  be  foigotten ;  but  his  poor  widow, 
his  mother-in-law,  his  son  five  years  old,  his  two  daughters,  one  two  years 
and  the  other  six  months  old,  are  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  parent,  as 
well  as  their  own  extreme  misfortune ;  therefore  I  entreat  your  Excellency, 
aa  a  tnie  lover  of  science,  to  be  their  kind  beneftctor  and  pfotector,  ^at 
this  poor  widow  of  the  best  of  prafessors  should  have  tike  mcaaa  of 
sustenance  for  her  life,  to  enable  her  to  give  a  proper  education  to  her 
young  son,  that  he  may  grow  as  great  a  lover  of  science  as  has  been 
his  &dier.  The  professor's  appointments  were  860  roubles  per 
annum.  I  entreat  most  earnestly  your  Excellency  to  use  your  endea- 
vours, that  the  same  may  be  continued  for  life  to  her  and  her  children ; 
for  sudi  your  kind  benevolence,  God  will  reward  you,  and  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  greater  favour  than  if  done  to  myself:  and  that  this  event 
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•  These  are  a  few  of  the  services  r^adered  to  physical 
sdeoce  by  the  St.  Petersburgfa  academicians.  With  respect 
to  chemistry,  it  would  be  almost  an  act  of  supererogation, 
in  a  country  so  eittinently  versed  in  chemical  literature  as 
England,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  'many  interesting  details 
which  the  consideration  of  the  hibours  of  those  acade- 
micttuis  abundantly  suj^y.  They  have  not,  it  is  true, 
dittiiiguished  themselves  by  any  of  those  very  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  mark  the  chemical  eras  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany;  neither  have  they  published  any 
very  important  elementary  treatise  on  that  science ;  but  in 
aevaral  of  its  departments,  they  have  exhibited  much  saga- 
city, as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  its  useful  appUca- 
tson^  Lowitz,  who  ascertained  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
charcoal ;  and  Kirchhoff,  by  whom  a  process  was  invented 
for  converting  potato  flour  into  sugar,  are  names  perfectly 
fiyniliar  to  English  chemists ;  not  to  mention  many  others 
who  have  equally  deserved  the  consideratkm  of  Continental 


In  natund  history,  the  St.  Petersburgh  academicians 
of  f<»mer  days,  sc«rcely  yield  the  palm  to  the  scientific 
laen  of  any  other  country.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Gmelin, 
Pallasy  Lepekine,  Falk,  and  Georgi,  and  the  eminent  ser- 
viees  rendered  by  those  naturalists  to  the  various  branches 
of'floology,  botany,  and  mineralogy?  The  academical 
expeditions  of  those  able  men  have  made  Russia  and 
its  numerous  productions  better  known  than  deeds  of 
anas  could  have  done,  and  have  suggested' improvements 
fnm  which  the  Empire  has  derived  great  advantage.     In 


ihoiild  not  be  intempted  coDtnuy  to  the  impfoyement  of  science,  I 
moft  hnnbly  reqneft  of  yon  to  protect  the  sdenoes  as  well  as 

Your  Excellency's 
Most  obedient  servant,  in  tears, 

MuilAEL  LOMOVOSSOFF. 

St  Petersburgfa, 
July  36,  1753. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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ftimiaii  as  well  as  bomparative  anatomy,  tibe  aaademAdaM 
Duvernois,  Wild,  Woiff,  ^Zagonky,  and  lately  Pandtr-- 
in  botany,  Boicbaam,  the  author  (rf  the  Centuria,  Oiiieiiii, 
who  wrote  the  Flora  of  Siberia,  OiildenBtlidt,  to  whose  exer- 
tionB  we  are  indebted  for  the  Caucasian  Mora,  with  Bm- 
dolph,  SmelovBky,  and  Triaius-^-in  mineralogy,  Laxmmn, 
Ferber,  F.  B.  Hermann,  and  Severguine,  ha^e,  by  their 
writings,  more  than  made  good  the  claim  of  tiie  aeadeni- 
dans  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  an  honourable  rank  among 
those  who  have,  within  the  bst  fifty  years,  rendered  thoxi'- 
selves  conspicuous  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science. 

Nor  were  the  Idbours  which  gained  them  sueh  wdt 
merited  reputation,  unattended  by  many  perils;  on  the  con- 
trary, several  of  the  most  zealous  and  industrious  among 
them  have  either  forfeited  their  lives  or  their  liberties,  or 
otherwise  encountered  appaUing  dangers  in  pursuit  of  Am 
fJEivourite  objects.  Thus  Lowitz  the  father  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cossacks  of  Pougatchefi^;  Omelin,  junior,  died  in 
captivity ;  and  Giildenstadt,  already  a  prisoner  of  liie  same 
chieftain,  Ousmey  Khan  of  the  Lesghiens,  owed  his  liberty 
to  a  Russian  corps  sent  to  deliver  him  by  General  Medem. 
Tchemoi  also  died  a  captive  of  the  Kirhuisians,  and  Ms 
watch-maker,  Arnold,  ransomed  himself  after  several  years* 
imprisonment.  Falk  and  Redo&ky  were  not  more  fortu- 
nate ;  these  two  academicians  died  from  extenuation  after 
the  fatigues  of  long  and  disastrous  journeys. 

But  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  justly  pioud  ci 
another  branch  of  scientific  investigation,  to  the  advance' 
ment  of  which  it  has  been  mainly  instrumental,  namely, 
that  connected  with  navigation.  I  allude  to  the  great  voy- 
ages of  discovery  and  instruction,  which  have  been  under- 
taken from  time  to  time  at  its  suggestion,  and  always  with 
its  concurrence,  in  almost  every  reign  since  the  glo- 
rious days  of  Peter.  The  results  have  been  made  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  and  have  almost  become  a  part  of 
the  common  property  of  Europe.     They  form  one  of  the 
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it  reeoidfl  of  tibe  Mcntific  luBtory  of  R^ssw,  A^ 
iabaimkmsU  of  which  wfll  ooi  iiui  to  x^ead  ^th  int^ est  tho 
general  coBcetkui  of  the  several  voyages  alluded  to,  lately 
liccpflrii^  for  pnUieatian  in  the  BuasioD  leakage,  at  the 
maggeMtiaa^  Monaeiur  Ouvaroff,  PreaideDiof  the  A^emy. 
The  mare  teoent'of  thoae  voyages  hy  Oaeretdcof^y,  ZovSefff 
Bfedolaky,  Adams  the  discoverer  of  the  mmnmoth,  and  the 
WMtfdwa  of  the  two  naturaliats  who  accompanied  Adiiiiral 
Krascnstem,  Tileaius  and  Laagadfflrff^  liave  aoeur^  to  the 
Batwant  the  character  of  able,  perseveylBg,  aod  «Moces|f^ 
navigators.  The  first  voyage  round  the  worJkl  periormod 
by  die  Jftttfloans  did  not  take  place  until  1803,  under  tb€i 
ffcign  of  Alemnder. 

Nor  have  the  e£Ports  of  the  Academicians  b^ti  ksa 
praiBewartiiy  in  regard  to  their  own  National  History  mi 
PfaiMcgy,  Numisnialios  and  Ru«iMan  antiquities,  Politicftl 
Economy  and  Statistics.  The  distinguished  names  <tf 
KoUer^  Gnife,  Fiihn,  MiiUer,  and  Fischer,  be»r  rsuffi- 

teafcimony  to  the  extaott  and  merit  of  the  different 
•en  ihose  interesting  subjects,  inserted  in  the  vo« 

of  the  Academy,  or  printed  separately.  With  r^ 
gprd  to  the  tvo  last^mentioned  departments  at  Moral 
Seioieea,  Aey  are  as  yet  too  much  in  their  in£ulcy  in^att 
pattiof  eivfliaed  £iirope,.attd  stiD  more  so  in  Russia,  (whetei 
llwyhsveoBLy  been  ctdtivated  within  the  last  twrnityyeorfib 
■od  Ibat  in  an  imperfect  manner),  to.  have  given  rise  'to  any 
puNliHirioB  or  leault  of  gieat importance ;  nevertheless,  there 
hmwe  bean,  and  still  are  amoi^  the  members  of  the  Aoar 
dsB^,  those  vho  have  ttuhivailed  either  the  one  or  the 
«A«r  with  aaMdaity,  aodhaveikid  the  foundation,  both  by 
tkmr  cKampie  and  personal  exertions,  for  more  amj^e  and 
■qxKtaat  veaeavches.    Storch,  known  for  several  works  of 

ia  the  acaikmidan  who  enjoys  the  highest  reputation 

lUe  writer  on. Political  Economy.     His  last  produc- 
on  that  subject  has  been  weU  received  in  Germany, 
Bagfand,  Fiance,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  as  far  as  a 

I  2 
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seienoe  without  a  basis  can  admit  of  danonstradoa,  thit 
Work  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  having  approaidied 
very  nearly  to  it.  Another  of  the  living  AeademksMUM^ 
Hermann,  claims  the  merit  of  having  estaUished  a  new 
theory  of  statistics  consistent  with  the  actual  state  of  Pk^ 
tical  Sciences,  and  founded  on  a  large  number  of  facts  suf- 
ficiently authenticated. 

In  the  last  two  vdlumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  TranaaolKiQa 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  10th  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  fiivouiite 
branch  of  knowledge.  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memmrs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intiicate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  msBner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  superfluous  reve- 
nue, i}.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

-  The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwilhstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  these  records  are  considefed  of 
mudi  value.  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  -the  Institution,  was.  the  opporti^ 
nity  afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  obaerv* 
ing  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  twdve  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetitkm 
of  which  wiU  only  occur  again  in  1874.  It  was  oa  that 
memcM-able  occasion  that  astronomers  were  a|^  .to  deter- 
mine, with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done^  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  together  with  several 
other  impc»tant  calculations  connected  with  our  jdanetaEy 
system.  A  fisuthful  record  of  metemrological  phenamena 
is  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  <^  the 
Memoirs,  two  reports  of  this  nature  will  be  found,   by 
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MoiuMur  Petroff,  giying  an  account  of  the  meteoivrfo- 
gieal  Btaieof  the  atmosphere. in  the  y.ear8.1819  and  90,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  is 
Bttthmg  vtxj  remaricable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  \diat 
k  to  be  net  with  in  other  establishments  of  ^  the  same  class* 
AH  the  most  modem  and  improved  instruments  are  to  be 
seen  hi  it,  many  of  which  are  of  English  construction ;  and 
there  ia  a  small  library  of  astironomical  books  belonging  to 
it.  This  building  of  stone,  which  had  originally  formed 
part  of  die  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascovie  Feodarovna^ 
ndfered  considerably  from  a  fire  which  happened  in  VJ^ 
bat-  was  some  time  afterwards  restored  in  its  present  state 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I  must  beg 
penBQJsfiion  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the 
Oottorp  Olobe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  other 
trarrdlers.  I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of  giga»<- 
tic  instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without  ex- 
pefiencing  some  difficulties,'  owing  to  die  extensive  com*. 
mercial  buildings  that  are  in  pn^ess  in  its  vicinity,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the 
fight  entrance  into  the  establishment  in  which  the  globe  is 
kept.  I  had  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  two  feet  in  depth 
of  undisturbed  snow,  by  which  the  solitary  building  was 
Mmmnded,  and  having  mounted  several  steps,  found  a 
erasy  ghuw-door  shut,  which  gave  way  to  the  slightest 
^flbrt.  Within  this  wooden  chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced 
ftvfat  its  right  position  on  the  stand,  much  neglected,  and 
in  several  parts  damaged :  the  endless  screw  beneath  the 
taUe,  by  which  the  globe  could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as 
to  pepresent  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  was  no 
longer  in  a  state  to  perform  its  functions.  The  surface  of 
tins  bc^ow  g^obe,  the  diameter  of  which  is  fourteen  feet, 
represents  the  earth,  with  a  square  opening  svfficiently  large 
to  allow  of  one  persoiv  at  a  time  to  enter  it.  The  inner 
sorfiKe  delineates  the  planets  and  constellations,  and  there 
is  a  table  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order 
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liHit  tke  speeUtoTB  may  eontemjdate,  by  die  moveneBt  of 
the  dncnmibrence  around  them,  the  mutatiom  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  Tke  globe  i»  q{  wood,  and  the  manner 
in  whieb  the  temftftrud  as  well  as  the  cekedal  objects  vt 
represented  on  its  exteridr  and  interior  surfaces,  is  not 
fitoKtaUe  to  the  artist.  On  the  whole,  the  affur  amy  be 
boBsidered  as  a  mere  o9m€€tto  or  bizxaria :  nor  4o  I  wonder 
at  the  stateuof  neglect  into  which  it  has  fiillen.  The  soon^ 
it  is  rehnomed  altogether,  the  better :  it  oan  tkeveir  b^  lookei) 
iqpDB  either  as  an  object  of  eurioflity,  or  one  of  instructioipb. 
In  point  of  execution  and  utility,  ihe  two  globe%  odestial 
and  terrestrial,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Pari% 
eottstrvcted  by  Oaronelli,  are  infinitely  superior.  They  are, 
mdeed,  smaller  in  diameter  by  two  feet ;  but  the  repre^ 
sentation  o£  the  different  otigects  on  them  is  much  more 
acxnirate,  and  more  ably  finished.  The  original  Gottorp 
^obe  was  made  of  copper,  and  was  kept  in  the  tower  of 
the  Observatory,  but  havii^  been  nearly  consumed  during 
Ifae  great  fire  of  l?^?)  ^  present  one  was  substituted,  and 
remored  to  its  present  situation.* 

I  deyoted  one  entire  morning,  and  part  of  two  others,  to 
visit  and  exanane  the  various  ecdkctions  belcmging  to  the 
Academy.  It  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  honour 
to  accompany  the  President  fen*  that  purpose^  but  his  state 
ci  health  not  permitting  him  to  encounter  the  severity  of 
tibe  weather,  I  resolved  to  go  alone.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  escorted  by  Professor 
iir'afe,  whose  name  I  have  already  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  my  readers,  as  Curator  of  the  Numismatic  Collection,  to 
whidi  I  may  now  add  that  alsoof  the  Egyptian Mus^m. 

The  number  of  rooms  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  not  heated,  made  it  a  tadc  of 
some  hazard  to  pace  them  with  due  detiberaliois  for  the 


*  I  hare  been  infonned,  that  since  the  first  publication  of  diifl  voori^  the 
globe  has  been  transferred  to  a  new  building,  and  that  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  and  about  the  House  of  the  Academy. 
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imqfMMe  of  examining  with  proper  ^tteotioB  the  many  ob- 
J0Ot8  whkik  preiented  thaoaselves  to  my  notice.  The  apart- 
nenta  are  principally  on  the  ground  and  first  starU^,  and 
irader  one  roof  are  found  the  fidlowing  coUfieticMis  :— 

A.  The  Zookguud  MuBeum,  under  the  care  of  M^ssr^ 

Oaeretskofiiky  (ainee  dead),   Sevaatiquoff,    m4 
Pander. 

B.  The  Cabinet  of  MiDtexidogy. 
a  The  Collecrfaon  of  dried  Pknt$. 
IX  The  Aaiatic  Museum. 

E.  The  Coyection  of  Andait  Medals  and  Coins. 

F.  •  The  three  Cafaipata  of  Asiatic,  I^ussian,  ap4  A(o. 

dem  Medals. 

G.  The  Cabinet  of  Curioaitips,  together  with  a  co-: 

pious  ttid  well-appointed  Library. 

It  i«  much  ta  be  rq^tted,  that  with  such  inexhaustibly 
avaea  of  rif  hes,  in  every  department  pf  scientific  knowledge, 
Viaiiy  of  which  are  pfsrfectly  unique,  and  only  to  be  founc^ 
itk  this  i^aoe,  means  are  not  adopted,  congenial  with  the 
«%iiMJ  intentions  of  the  Great  Founder  of  Science  in  $t. 
PeCerabur^,  for  keeping,  during  the  winter  season,  the 
wkoie  ounge  of  apartments  in  ^ch  a  state  of  ventilatioi^ 
and  dtgS9%  of  warmth,  that  they  may  be  thrown  opep  ge- 
larally  to  the  public  twice  a-week,  for  several  hours,  an^ 
on  all  other  days,  Sunday  excepted^  to  the  students,  or  to 
thoae  who  have  any  particular  object  of  research  to  pursue 
in  theia.  Catalqgues  also  madc^  first,  according  to  the  lo-. 
caliiy  which  the  objects  occupy  in  the  Museums,  and  in 
raferenoe  to  particular  numbers;  secondly,  with  the  ob- 
jects arranged  alphabetically ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  objects 
flasgpd  according  to  the  department  oif  science  to  which 
they  belong,  should  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  visitors, 
without  which,  the  collections  are  pearly  useless,  or  become 
an  empty  show.    I  am  not  aware  that  since  the  publication 
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of 'the  JlfiMtffn  PetrepoUtamum^  the  seodad  part  of  ^vhich 
appeared  in  17^9  hut  the  whcde  of  whieh  is  neaid^  mskm 
now,  aof  fresh  catalogue  has  faaaviiuide..    If  sneh  anone 
exists?  done  was  offered  to  me,  nor  did  I  find^aigr  tnaeof 
it    At  present,  I  understand  that  there  are  no  days  in  the 
week  #xed  for  die  adnistton  of  the  pabUc ;  but  evssj  fs* 
dUty  is  affi>rded  to  those  who  dhaose  to  viflit  the  MueeoMs 
privately.    In  the  summer,  to  promenade  thraagh  so  many 
handsome,  welM>uilt,  and  substantial  rooms,  dispiayfaig  on 
all  sides,  arranged  in  very  exodAent  order,  the  thousands 
ci  olgects  whidi  nature  and  the  industry  of  man  hw9e  poo** 
dueed,  must  be  a  ddlightful  veeveation*    But  ndnter  Is  die 
season^for  study ;'  and  prdnaons  for  cnafaliag'  a  person  to 
bear  its  sevei^  in  those  apartments  should  be  made^  as 
an  encoun^meat  to  those  who  must  otherwise'  ddbar 
themselves  for -several  months  in  the  year  6om  coBteas* 
plating  colleetioiis  inferior  in  nothing,  which  they  hs^re 
in  common,  to  those  of  the  Jardin  des  PbaUn  at  Paris; 
though  not  equal  to  them  in  general,  and  ewn-  delBctent  in 
some  parts,  if  two  or  three  of  the  principal  departments  of 
science  of  these  collections  are  eompated  ^  tbomd  that 
cdebroted  Museum. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  protected  by  a  stout  English  daak, 
and  with  the  permiseion  of  wearing  goloshes'  to  my  feelt 
as  I  had'  to-stand  for  hours  on  .the  cold  ston^paivnieiit  of 
the  rooms,  I  proceeded  to  examine  first  the  Muaeiim  of 
Natural  History.  My  readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  4hia 
formal  announcement,  lest  it  should  imply  «  dispoeitiofl 
on  my  part  to  enter  into  a  regular  and  minute  emunaok 
tion  of  the  stufPed  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  dried  fishes,* 
and  still  drier  specimens  of  mineralogy ;  of  tlie  anatomi* 
eel  preparatioi]^  and  brilKant  oolieetions  of  msecta  aal 
moUusca:  for  that-  indeed  would  be  supplying  tke  de6- 
dency  of  catalogues  of  which  I  have  complained.  It  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
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slBte^  in  a  genenl  maimer,  the  impfeiricm  I  recetved  cm 
^emag  this  eBtaUiahmcttt. 

The  Zoological  and  Minoralogieal  Museums  seem  to  be 
in ttfloarisliinif  state;  bat  yet  they  are  not  aa  that  grand 
ssak  wfaaeh  <yaght  to  duoracterixe  a  great  nationaldepository. 
Se^eml  changes  haTe  taiken  place  in  them,  owing  to  con- 
snkanUe  augmentationB,  made  since  the  latest  publiflhed 
acQSonta  of  Soadga  tnordleBs*  Several  apartments  which 
fimncd  part  of  the  library  having  been  appropriated  to 
that  purpose^  the  apocimens  have  be«:i  arranged  in  a  better 
wammeKy  and  nunre  oonformaUe  with,  the  actual  state  of 
kaowMge  in  Natural  History.  Many  of  the  departments 
of  thoar  Mnsenms  have  been  enridied  by  the  collections  Soir^ 
warded  fimn-  Soutib  America  by  the  Academician  Lai^s-^ 
imS^or  presented  by  M.  Pand^,  one  of  the  curators.  They 
if  fimt,  in.  a  odlection  of  fishes,  amphibious  imimala 

mdhisose,  brought  to  Russia  by  Doctor  Siewald  on 
hia  Telam  fiom  his  voyage  round  the  wodd ;  secondly^ 
in  a  coDecdon  of  insects,  and  petrifacticms,  together  with 
a'  4ausBpiete  geognostieaL  oolleeti<Hi  from  the  Crimea  and 
the  ennrisons  of  Odessa,  obtained  in  the  course  bf  that  gen- 
tleman^a  travels  undertaken  at  bis  own  expense;  and, 
tlni^^,  in  a  second  coUectiDn  of  petr]£EK3tions,  formed  by 
the  aaase  Natundist  in  the  nei^ibourhood  of  St  Peters^ 
hai|^,  and  particularly  at  Pawlodky  and  Tsarsko^9elo. 
The  last  affords  a  complete  view  of  the  geology  oi  those 
diatrieta,  famning  an  appropriate  continuation  of  the  coh 
leitliima  -already  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy,  illus*. 
tmtivn  d  the  geological  fosmation  ci  the  Governments 
of  fistoada,  Finland,  Novgorod,  Olonetz  and  Perm,  two 
faigUy  intcreatiug  distriota  of  Siberia,  Ecatherinebnrg 
Tanak,  Irkoutsk  and  Kamtdiatka.  That  part  of  the  Mu^ 
aeian  of  Natural  History  which  is,  properly  speliking,  mi* 
nciniagiGal  aa  well  as  geological,  is  arranged  according  to  the 

syatcms  of  Haiiy  and  Werner,  and  is  highly  creditable 
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lo  Monfibiir  Severgusoe,  whose  secent  lost  the  Academy  has 
had  occasion  to  deplore.  Besides  a  respectable  assemblage 
0t  exotic  minerals,  this  Museum  contains  some  ridi  geo- 
gaostic  oollfictiDns  ftom  Sweden  and  Hungary,  togedier 
with  some  nMfe  sppcimgns  feom  North  Amaaca,  the  IslaaA  cf 
Fecro,  Qneeoland,  Norway,  and  the  Harts.  Towering 
nbove  every  snrnmnding  object  in  interest  as  wdl  as  in 
magnitude,  each  of  these  two  great  branches  of  the  Mu^ 
seum  of  Natural  History  includes  a  truly  unique  spedmen^ 
the  reputation  of  which  is*  as  familiar  to  lererj  crriUaed 
country  in  Europe,  as  it  is  justly  the  boast  of  Bassiaa 
Hsience.  I  allude  on  the  one  hmd  to  the  celebrated  skeletoB 
of  that  stupendous  inhabitant  of  a  former  world  wfaidi 
has  been  denominated  the  mammoth ;  and  on  the  other  to 
the  gigantic  mass  known  under  the  name  of  native  iron  of 
Pallas,  a  crystallized  aerolithe  weighing  1656  pcmnds.  •  The 
contemplation  of  both  these  olyects  is,  to  the  Naturalist 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  Bmb^ 
maxk  capital. 

The  history  of  their  discovery  is  too  well  knewn  to 
need  repetition  in  this  place.  I  stood  before  the  gigsatie 
animal,  by'the  side  of  which  even  the  skeletons  oi  am 
African  and  Asiatic  elephant  looked  insignificant,  amased 
and  perfectly  awed  at  its  stupendous  structure;  I  had 
never  experienced  similar  feelings  since  the  time  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  perfect  remasns 
of  the  great  Megatherium,  whidi  ooeupy  the  centre  of  a 
large  room  in  the  Boyal  Museum  c^  Madrid.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  condidon  oi  the  huge  beast,  and  the  r&< 
collection  of  the  manner  and  locality  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered, were  additional  causes  fiir  surprise ;  for  instead 
of  being  fossilized,  it  has  retained  the  skin,  the  very  flesh 
and  the  powerful  tendons  of  die  legs,  in  a  xeoent  state,  aa 
if  its  own  gigantic  elements,  aided  by  the  preserving 
influence  of  perpetual  snows,  had  been  sufficient  to  resiat 
those  extraordinary  changes  which  geological  commotions 
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to  have  dketoA'  in  otiher  organioed  beings  of  as 
iMtedfiuriaa  wotU.  Or  is  thb,  after  all,  one  of  a  very 
Kmited  noe  et  aaimals  not  yet  extinet,  and  perhaps 
waaderingy  even  now,  withm  a  shcMrt  distance  of  the 
polaraea? 

It  is  aroond  tins  large  room  that  a  verj  respectaUe, 
tkoogb  not  extenam  ooUeetion  of  buds,  m  handsome  f^iam 
casM»  18  arrsaged  under  a  gallery,  in  which  are  disposed 
ike  hooks  of  the  Academy,  on  a  large  scale,  (brming  a  very 
valuaUe  and  comprdienBive  library, 

I  could  not  but  look  with  respect  on  the  collection  ei 
anatomical  specimens,  from  the  hand  of  the  cdebrated 
Raysch,  purchased  by  Peter  for  30,000  florins,  which 
oconpaea  several  glazed  {vesses,  and  was  arranged  by  that 
great  natinralist  bimself :  and  I  &lt  great  interest  in  exr 
mmSmnng  the  scries  of  humau  ova,  from  the  earliest  period 
at  irinch  their  rudiments  were  supposed  by  Ruysch  to  be 
iliaiwiuHilii .  although  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
aadi  rudiments  are  to  be  observed  at  a  much  earlier  por 
liod,  by  Ae  hdp  of  powerful  lenses :  the  series  of  embryos 
amoont  to  one  hundred  and  ten*  There  is  also  in  this 
part  0f  the  museum  a  very  extensive  collection  of  human 
Bsonatera,  winch  was  oonsiderahly  augmented  in  virtue  of 
an  Older  issued  by  Peter  the  Great,  that  all  such  examples 
at  deviations  tram  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  the 
procreation  of  man,  occurring  at  any  time  throughout  the 
Umpire,  should  be  forwarded  to  die  Imperial  Academy. 
WoUF  undertook  to  give  the  public  a  description  of  this 
Ug^ly  curious  part  of  the  Anatomical  Museum.  The 
wkola  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  evince  much  skill  as 
mil  as  taste  in  the  curatcH*,  through  whose  exertions  the 
IS  havebeen  recently  placed  in  a  condition  that 
but  little  room  for  improvement.  I  confess  that  I 
the  anatomical  preparations  as  being  misplaoed  in 
die  nniaena  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  When  they  wejne 
by  Peter,  there  existed  no  university,  much  kss 
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a  pubKc  MhfxA  cff  medicme,  as  at  present  in  St.  Petns- 
burgfa :  thegr  eoukl  not,  therefbre,  be  ditposed  more  ad- 
Tantageoudy  than  under  the  care  of  the  memberB  of  die 
Aoademy  of  Scaenoes ;  bat  now  that  such  a  flehocd  ^U8l% 
and  that  a  museum  worthy  of  its  reputatioii  in  Busn 
ought  to  be  oonneeted  with  it,  the  piepaeationB  of  Ruysdi, 
with  all  its  sabsequent  additions,  would  not  only  be  moie 
appropriately  placed  in  such  a  museum,  but  be  productive 
i>f  more  good,  by  the  infomMtion  they  could  not  fiitt  to 
afford  to  the  numerous  students  who  would  have  dtSy 
accesa.  to  them.  The  frequent  coatsmplailion  of  sudi 
specimens,  I  know  from  experience,  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  medical  students. 

The  Cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  consists  of  a  wai^  of 
apartments  so  called,  in  which  a  TarietywoC>objects  are  plioed 
that  had  belonged  to  that  sovereign.     In  one  of  theseapart- 
ments  are  preserved  several  brass  cylinders,  tunied  aod  en- 
graved by  themonardi  himself;  the  lathe  isalso  in  exartenos, 
and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  complicated  detcrip- 
tion.    The  designs  are  curious.    On  the  cyUnddrs  ave  bai- 
reUefb  of  battles,  and  on  thdr  ooTerings  intaglios  to  repre- 
sent portraits  and  buildings.     Several  mathematical  and 
geographical  instruments  are  disposed  all  round  the  loom ; 
in  the  centre  of  which  hangs  an  ivory  chandelier,  of  curmis 
and  hi^ily  wrought  workmanship,  also  the  prodiiotioii  of 
Peter.     In  the  inner  room,  a  figure  of  the  great  iMmderof 
the  Academy,  in  wax,  dressed  in  the  splendid  costume 
which  he  wore,  when,  with  his  own  hands,  he  placed  the 
Imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Catherine  the  First,  aad, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  attracts  attention  from  its  idmost 
gigantic  size.     Around  him  are  suspended  the  portraits  4t 
several  sovereigns,  many  of  them  from  peilcils  of  oonsider* 
able  merit    The  conqueror  of  Poltawa  is  [daoed  not-fcr 
from  the  Aralnan  horse  whidi  carried  him  through  that 
bloody  field,  and  •  the   two  favourite  dogs  which  aeooas- 
panied  him  on  all  occasions.     These  are  preserved,  ^^ery 
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dsrerlj  stu&d,  in  an  adjokuuig  room;  whete  akao  the 
eje  of  the  yukor  surv^s  with  great  rapidity  the  nnme* 
tous  aiBeotions  of  working  tods  of  the  Emperor,  an  iron 
hur  forged  with  Us  own  hands,  and  the  bafr4rdie&  he  exe- 
cuted in  copper,  repreaentmg  the  severe  contests  in  livo- 
m;  in  one  of  which,  the  monarch  emfdiatically  exclaimed 
io  the  beaiiged  iahafaitanta  of  a  town  to  whieh  he  was 
ibtut  to  afford  suoeour,  *^  N^ajea  pas  peur  Biga.^  To 
ooiifilele  this  interesting  assemblage  of  objects  connected 
aith  the  glorious  reeoUectictfis  of  their  founders,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  have  preserved,  the  distended  skin  a£ 
hi»  valet^  a  Frenchman^  not  a  Mameluke,  as  stated  by  a 
recent  writer,  whose  gigantic  height  of  seiren  feet  contrasts 
anpdarly  with  that  ot  a  Pdish  dwarf,  whose  dry  and 
<fatipded  skin  is  placed  by  its  side. 

TheCalnnetof  Curiosities  forms  part  of  a  circular  room, 
Ittriag  a  handsome  cupc^  in  the  centre,  under  whieh  is 
jdseed  a  magnifioent  ccqpper  terrestrial  globe,  seven  feet 
in  diameter^  constructed  by  the  heirs  of  the  celebrated  geo- 
ptfkar  Bleau,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  States- 
QoMral  to  the  Taar  Alexey  Mikhailovitch.  A  portico 
aages  all  round  this  part,  and  under  it  is  displayed  a  very 
file  and  complete  ooUection  of  madreporites  and  shells,  in 
gbsi  caaea.  Above  this  portico  is  a  gallery,  lighted  by 
BameriNifl  windows.  Several  well-modelled  figures  are 
imnged  in  the  various  recesses  between  the  pillars, 
dnssed'  in  the  perlsct  coatumea  of  the  Chinese,  Persians, 
Aleataaa^  Cardisns,  and  many  of  the  Eastern^  Pacific,  and 
Northern  Islanders,  visited  or  discovered  by  Russian  tra- 
nften  aod  navigatcmi,  as  well  as  of  the  diffinent  nations 
iidisbiting  Sibma.  The  dress  worn  by  the  Pagan  and 
ymfbetic  priests,  called  Chamans,  with  the  instruments  of 
their  system  of,  deception,  comdating  of  a  cap,  a  horn  of 
iron,  a  thong  strung  with  rings,  and  a  deeptoned  drum, 
nme  panted  out  to  me  among  a  great  variety  of  national 
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The  odieciion  of  inaects  is  ooe  of  great  value;  and  tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  die  dried  plants,  the  ooUectiDn  of 
which  is  formed  not  only  of  the  herbariums  brought  baek 
firom  their  travels  by  GmeUu,  Falk,  and  Pallas;  but  cf 
those  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Goreaki,  the  rich  coUbo- 
tion  of  the  late  eminent  Professor  Hoffiosann  9t  Mosooir^ 
and  the  collections  formed  by  Bieber  in  Pakstine,  Bgypt^ 
New  Holland,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  West  Indks,  piou 
chased  by  the  Academy  at  the  suggestion  of  Trinivs  the 
curator.  A  valuable  collection  of  American  plants,  a  pre- 
sent from  M.  Ouvaroff,  the  president,  and  another  of  te 
plants  which  grow  near  Odessa,  presented  by  Pander,  luwe 
be^i  added  to  the  former.  This  part  of  the  geosni 
museum  had  beeQ  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  neglect,  UBtil 
the  appointment  of  Trinius,  through  whose  zeal  it  is 
now  brought  to  a  state  that  promises  the  best  results  to 
science. 

The  Museum  of  Medals,  including  the  aniaent  as  wiU 
as  the  modem  coins  of  different  nations,  had  its  beginning 
under  Peter;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Rusana 
medals  in  bronze,  which  were  struck  by  order  of  the  £kn^ 
press  Catherine  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  history,  fimm 
Rurich  down  to  Catherine  the  Second,  and  were  added 
to  it,  no  steps  were  taken  from  1732  to  1823,  to  snciease 
its  value,  or  add  to  the  number  of  its  coins.  It /boasted, 
indeed,  of  some  Roman  medak  of  great  merit;  and 
among  those  of  modem  times,  several  befangiag  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  France,  England,  Saxony,  Italy,,  and 
Holland,  were  considered  as  rare  and  insirucdve;  ^botjks 
a  collection  it  was  adLnowledged  to  be  very  defiaiant* 
The  president,  fully  sensible  of  the  impcMttanee  of  nnmisn 
made  mustratioii  to  the  re«ling  and  imdentttHfiDg  of  die 
history  of  different  nations,  obtained  permission  from  Ae 
late  Emperor  to  purchase  the  fine  numismatic  cabmet  of 
Greek  and  Romm  coins  belcmging  to-General  Count  Such* 
telen,  for  a  sum  of  50,000  roubles,  which  were  taken  oat 
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of  the  sov]]^  of  the  Academy.  The  number  of  medals 
OQDtamed  in  this  coUeetian  amounts  to  12,000,  of  which 
183  are  of  gold,  and  3768  of  silver^  These,  together  with 
the  medals  pixfvioiisly  existing,  occupy  two  very  handsome 
aMMiiB  on  the  fnincipal  story  of  the  second  building.of  the 
Aeademy,  and  are  under  the  care  of  Professor  OrSfe,  who 
is  engaged  in  oompiling  a  general  catali^ue  of  them,  a&d 
who  was  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  me  the  several,  objects 
cf  value  and  interest  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  me^ 
dais  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns  by  Grass  are  vary  credit- 
able performances.  In  the  same  part  of  the  building 
have  heetk  arranged  the  difPerait  objects  in  gold,  found  in 
the^uffm/t  of  Siberia;  and  directions,  I  understand,  have 
been  given  to  the  governors  of  that  part  of  Russia  to 
send  to  the  Aeademy  all  similar  monuments  and  re* 
mains  that  might  hereafter  be  brought  to  light.  These 
idics  of  a  nation  scarcely  known,  consist  in  diadems, 
military  trophies,  coats  of  mail,  jewels,  idols,  and  figures 
of  various  animals.  The  material  of  which  they  are 
nade^  and  the  beauty  of  their  design  and  workmanship, 
bespeak  great  wealth,  and  an  advancement  in  the  polite 
sod  useftil  arts  in  the  dominions  of  the  race  of  Tschinghis- 
Khan,  scarcely  to  be  credited,  were  not  these  testimonies 
mdnlntahle*    A-*^//  •'*!.*  /^c./*^^-  *""    ' 

I  have  heesk  informed  by  competent  ju^es  that  the 
Antic  Museum  of  the  Academy  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
die  kind  in  Europe,  containing,  among  many  other  precious 
objects^  a  choice  library  of  Chinese,  MandslyNis,  Japan- 
ese, Mongolese^  and  Tibetans,  printed  books  and  manu? 
Kripts.  Among  these  are  several  treatises  of  great  import- 
anee  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  literature.  In  the  same 
MmKum  are  contained  large  collections  of  Mohammedan, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  coins,  to  which  miiy  be  added  an 
inteffesting  and  complete  assemUage  of  Mongolese  idols,  cast 
in  bronze  gilt,  forming  a  real  school  for  the  study  of  the  reli- 
gioo  of  Bondda.    To  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Pro- 
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fessor  FriUm  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  aevefal 
to  its  richer  He  bas  arranged  ako  the  Beren  hundred 
Arabian,  Peraian,  and  Turkish  manuscripts  brought  from 
Bagdad,  and  has  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  niimifraarif 
part  of  the  collection.  I  ivas  much  struck  with  the  splea- 
dour  of  the  different  costumes  in  piiirate  as  well  as  pub- 
lic life,  of  the  different  Oriental  nations,  paiticulady  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  dis^dayed  in  these  rooms;  thdr 
instruments  and  utensils,  articles  of  luxury,  arms,  pioduc- 
ticms  of  art  and  manufactures,  are  better  ^culated-  than 
any  description,  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  nuumen 
and  customs  of  those  nations. 

There  is  another,  and  the  last  collection  in  the  same 
building,  lately  added  to  thereat,  and  placed  under  the eqie- 
cial  careof  GbSife,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  religioaaad 
some  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    Although 
after  the  collections  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Turin,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  expect  any  very  extraordinary  diqilay 
of  ancient  Egyptians  remains^-yet  the  Egyptian  Museum 
pf  St.  Petersburgfa  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.     It  was 
originally  formed  by  a  Milanese  traveller  .named  Caslii^- 
one,  who  had  long  resided  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo ;  and 
was  purchased  from  him  by  the  Academy  for  the  sum  of 
40,000  roubles,  taken  out  of  the  savings  of  the  Academy. 
These  repeated  acquisitions  of  valuable,  and,  I  should  say, 
necessary  collections  by  a  scientific  body,  which  does  not 
allow  itself  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  minister  of  finanee, 
or  the  uncertain  vote  of  a  l^slative  assembly,  for  the 
requisite  supply  of  money  to  complete  the  purchase,  «re  so 
many  testimonials  of  the  excellent  and  eocmomical  manner 
in  which  the  funds  of  the  society  are  mam^^ed  by  its  wor- 
thy jNresident  and  council  of  administration.    The  E«g7p- 
tian  collection  I  had  an  opportimity  of  oTJitn^i^jng  with 
great  attention.     It  consists  df  about  1000  articles,  among 
which  are  three  statutes,  thirty  bas-reliefs,  (some  of  great 
merit,)  four  mummies,  two  of  which  are  contained  in  thfai 
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riobly  painted  and  vnmi^ed,  and  the  two  others  are 
■nUBndes  of  children^  twelve  large  alabaster  *  vases,  and 
feeveral  hiAidred  sm^  idols,  utensils,  and  ornaments  in 
term^ootfta,  arid  glazed  hearths,  inferior  however  to  Aose 
IB  the  Museum  ct  Berlin.  There  are  also  a  few  papyri. 
Hie  two  rooms  oeeupied  by  these  different  objects  have 
been  4eoorated  and  painted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repi^ 
•at  the  interior  c^  sdtne  of  the  Egyptian  hypogaei. 

TIm  Ittiperial  Academy  <^  Sciences  held  a  general  meet- 
ing on  the  29th  c{  December,  1^6,  old  styles  in  commemo- 
fcilkm  of  the*  first  secldar  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
Od  that  occasion  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Empresses, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Family,  attended  at  the  so- 
Mcttation  oi  Monsieur  Ouvaroff  and  several  of  the  members 
iarwmg  a  deputation,  and  who  were  introduced  for  that 
purpose  by  the  great  Chamberlain,  Count  Litta,  into  the 
Imperial  piesteee.  All  the  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps. 
At  principal  military  and  civil  authorities,  and  a  great 
Bunber  of  persons  of  the  fir^t  distinction  attached  to  the 
Gouii,  besides  the  several  members  of  the  dignified  clergy^ 
were  also  present.  The  president,  Ouvaroff,  delivered  an 
ontioil'in'the  Bussiiin  language,  in  which  he  gave  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  foundation  and  prepress  of  the  Academy,  as 
iveH  as  of  t^e  fiirours  conferred  on  it  by  succeeding  Sove- 
rogns  duritig  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  This 
■pccch  was  followed  by  ih^  reading  of  a  memoir  in  the 
SVeadi  language,  by  the  perpetual  cfecretary,  containing  an 
aeoeuBt  of 'die  ldbour9*(rf  the  Academy,  and  of  the  rni- 
■Mumaand  important  services  whidi  it  had  rendered  to 
€fntj  branch  of  scknoe  in  the  course  of  the  first  century 
of  itv  existence.  A  gold,  medal,  struck  purposely  to  com- 
muBKOamie  the  secular  festival,  was  presented  to  their  Ma- 
jcfltiea  send  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family ;  and  it^as 
ifiarkrd  that  the  Empress-mother,  who  is  so  keenly  aUve 
to  vlwtever  interests  the  intdlectual  welfare  of  her  people, 
strongly  to  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  pro^ 
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lyably  from  the  recollection  that  just  fifty  years  Ix^re, 
she  had  assisted  at  an  analogous  ceremony  which  had  takan 
place  to  celebrate  the  semi-secular  or  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Academy.  A  few  days  after  this  geBend  mefsting,  the 
Academy  sent  a  deputation  to  that  august  Princess,  bearing 
another  golden  medal,  which  was  presented  to  her,  and 
which  was  intended  to  perpetuate  in  a.more  qsecial  manner, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  reccrflection  of  the  centen- 
nium,  and  the  beneficent  disposition  of  the  Empress- 
mother.  This  medal,  which  was  executed  by  Count 
Theodore  Tolstoy,  a  modeller  and  amateur  medallist  of 
great  merit,  represented  on  the  one  side  her  portrait,  iuqkI 
on  the  obyerse  two  crowns,  oiie  of  roses,  the  other  of  oak 
leaves,  with  the  years  |-^  in  the  centre  of  them.  The 
Russian  inscription  on  the  medal  signifies  Pour  ie  bonheur 
de  tons. 

The  secretary  next  read  the  programmes  of  the  different 
prizes  proposed  by  the  Academy  for  the  ensuing  year,  in- 
cluding two  for  historical  subjects,  founded  by  the  Pre- 
sident,  and  an  anonymous  person ;  and  next  the  list  of 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  recently  elected,  aft 
the  head  of  the  former  of  which  was  the  name  of  Niehdaa 
the  Ph^.  .     r     . 

After  the  meeting  broke  up^  the  Imperial  guests,  and 
the  company  in  general,  partook  of  the  refreshments  laid 
out  with  great  taste  and  profusion  in  cme  of  the  sploooa 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  evening  the  several  buildings 
of  that  society  were  illuminated.  This  homage  to  sdemtaB, 
more  splendid  than  has  ever  been  paid  to  it  in  any  otbev 
country,  among  a  people  whose  scientific  knowledge  dates 
only  a  hundred  years  back,  is  creditable  to  the 'Academy 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  Soverei^ 
of  the  country. 

The  secular  gold  medal  was  also  engraved  by  Count 
Theodore  Tolstoy,  after  the  design  of  Professor  Kiilber,  a 
fiumismatic  writer  of  great  celebrity,  whom  I  have  had 
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aodnftm  lo  menlioa  before<  It  &q0b  great  predil  to  thu 
arte  a[  the  oottHtiyi  and  majy  without  pat'tiidityt  be  said 
to  be  on?  <if  the  fineel  medals  of  jnodera  timas-  •  Sinci^  m^ 
itiufii  I  haye  had.  repeated  opportunities  of  anlHriitling 
oileof  Ibeffi  in  iM'OBse  lo  two  or  three  ^oddnont  aiftists  in 
tiua  QQuntiy),  who  agreed  with  .me  in  the  above  opinioiw 
Oft  oile  cid^  it  hears  •  ^ery  striking  effigy  cS  tb«  Em^^iV 
with  the  legend  Nicolto  I.,  Emperor  and  Aulocxate  o£  all 
thiif  Rustf  as ;  and  tih  the  obvers^  the  figure  of  llinbnra^ 
wfvoiuided  b J  her  variQiis  attribute^  is  repnes^nibed  fittiagf 
ami  with  ha  right  hand  estetided»  boldmg  a  laurel  eilowa 
of^  a  double,  bust  of  the  flmperoni  Petar  and  Aletmider, 
irith  the  legend  t  '<  To  the  FoUiider  and  Pceservisr^''  wiih 
an  inaeriplion  of  '^  Imperial  Academy  of  Seijencea  of  SU. 
Peteraburgh,  B9th  Decembier^  1606^  Both  legeads,  as 
well  as  the  inacripdon,  are  in  the  Ruasiat)  lai^uage;  Ol 
this  aame  ocearion^  the  Academy  redeiyed  frdkn  Prince 
Seigius  Soltikoff,  a  ifeicuoAeat  ot  bonsiderahle  importaaee 
in  leference  to  the  modern  History  of  Rusoa^  hmg  the 
iMlracdonB  drawn  up  at  this  desire  of  the  S^pness  Gat*. 
Asrine  for  the  edui^on  of  d)e  late  Eriipi^rdr  Alexasdec 
and  the  Gfsnd  |>iifee  O^nstantine.  The  ddcntn^nt  ia. 
qgiied  t^  Aat  PriM^ss^  and  is  aow  preserved  ih  the 
AldliTea  of  the  AfaMemy; 

Rtcm  the  press  of  this  Instittttioa^  s^vecal  interestihg 
waikft  havefran  lifeae  to  thne  made  ihek  appf^aranc^,  pci&f 
fipally  in  Ih^  Russiasi  iaagitage.  Beetf c^  attendii^  to  the. 
piaUieatiaa  af  its  awn  Meehdks^  wiaehhavenotrroaohedm 
arviBQlgMeoQad  volinae  (the  tenth  id  a  new  seriea),  the 
Asadeniy  ia  a|ifx>iated  by  GoTemment  to  avperintend  the 
editiiig  and  paUiahiag  of  a  Riisidan  Gaaaette^  whidh  ia 
looked  upon  as  an  offieud  paper. 

The  interest  which  thefontaticKi  of  an  Sgyptian  MuHenm 
ift  8t  Petemibiirgh  appeared  to  me  to  halve,  excited  among 
naaoy  persona  ofdistinction  and  seiaitific  meniin  that  capiU^ 
taduccd  me  to  offer  to  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Acade-. 
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my,  to  deliyer  a  public  lecture  on  the  art  of  embalmuig 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  to  exhibit  that  unique 
^ledmen  of  an  Egyptian  Mummy  which  has  been  a  few 
years  in  my  possession,  and  which  I  had  thought  propor 
to  send  (for  that  purpose)  by  sea  to  St.  Petersbni^ 
where  it  had  safely  arrived  before  me.     In  this  manner  I 
thought  I  might  best  convey  to  that  scientific  body  the 
expression  of  my  feelings  at  having  been  named  one  of  its 
members  on  the  proposition  of  tiie  President. '  The  oflkr 
was>4iccepted  most  readily,  and  the  Satte  de$  Conference 
lA  the  principal  building  of  the  Academy  having  been 
selected  for  the  purpose,  the  day  was  fixed,  and  a  regular 
announcement  was  inserted  in  the  Court  Gazette,  inviting 
all  tiiose  who  were  attached  to  science,  or  who  fdt  in- 
terested in  Egyptian  antiquities,  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  removal  of  the  bridge,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  river,  for  some  days  prevented  the  execution  of  our  pro- 
ject; at  length,  on  the  4th  of  December,  18279  having  made 
every  necessary  preparaticm,  with  the  assistance  of  Mon- 
sieur Savenko,  a  very  promising  young  Russian  surgeon, 
whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  few  years 
before,  in  London— -I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  a  lec- 
ture, in  the  French  language,  on  the  subject  already  men- 
tioned,  to  a  very  large  assemUy  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals and  academicians,  now  my  colleagues,  and  from 
whom  I  felt  convinced  I  should  experience  every  degree 
of  indulgence.    A  foreigner,  but  lately  arrived    in  the 
country,  who  was  about  to  address  in  a  language  not  his 
own,  a  meeting  of  nearly  90Q  persons,  distinguished  for 
rank  and  reputation,  among  whom  were  the  President  of 
the  Academy,  Count  Stanislaus  Potocky,  Count  Stroga- 
noff,  Count  Laval,  Monsieur  Speransky,  Monsieur  Boul- 
gacofi^.  Baron  Schiiling,  the  English  and  several  foreign 
ministers  and  noblemen,  the  President  of  the   Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy,  and  several  Professors,    was  not 
likely  to  proceed  to  his  task   with  a  very  light   heart 
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Howcrer,  the  mummy  was  produced,  the  process  of  em* 
Jmlming  was  expUuned  and  illustrated,  and  several  other 
collateral  and  curious  points  weke  touched  upon.  The 
many  objects  referable  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
wfaidi  I  had  collected  together  on  the  tables,  and  among 
which  were  some  from  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  itself, 
reoetred,  each  in  its  turn,  a  proper  degree  of  attention ; 
and  tami  bien  que  malj  I  persevered  in  going  through  my 
allotted  duty,  striving  all  the  time  to  make  the  audience 
fed  some  part  of  that  degree  df  enthiisiasni  which  a  man, 
who  has  pursued  *  a  favourite  subject  for  some  years,  is 
ever  found  to  experience.  The  President  was  pleased,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  to  present  me  with  one  of  the  se- 
cular medals  of  the  Academy^  as  a  memento  of  this  gratis 
hpng  circuBistaiice  of  my  life. 
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Continuatioii  of  the  limperial  and  other  Buildings  and  Institations  con- 
nected with  Science  and  the  Fine  Aits. — ^Prevailing  taste  ior  tlie  Aits: 
— ^A  8elf-4anght  P^ter.-— Titian  and  Mr.  Sieger^ — Private  CoQeotions 
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tion bj  Native  Artists. — Russian  Sculptors  and  Painters. — Professor 
Vorobieff  and  his  Picture  of  Sl  Petersburg^,  and  of  Sun-set  on  the 
pead  Sea. — Orlowsky.— ^liberality  of  Government  respecting  the  Edu- 
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CuBi06iTiES.--The  H^EL  OES  Mines.— The  Buildings— The  Eitab- 
ishpient  compared  with  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  Europe. — Bfinerals. 
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Countess  Sophia  Stroganoff.— Cabinet  of  Arts  and  Antiquities  of 
Mons.  Svinnin.— The  Botanic  Garden. 

Thbrb  is  scarcely  a  house  of  any  consequence  in  St. 
Petersburgh  in  which  one  does  not  find  some  valuable 
pictures  as  part  of  its  decorative  furniture.  It  is  a  fashion 
among  the  great  of  every  capital  to  embellish  their  resi- 
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deuces  with  paintings ;  but  in  St.  Petersburg  that  practice 
appeared  to  me  tQ  extend  even  farther.     It  is  curious  to  re* 
mark  that  many  of  the  paintings  so  applied  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  English  market,  where  foreign  traders  have 
often  brought  valuable  pictures  from  the  Continent,  without 
finding  a  compensating  price  for  them  from  the  inhabitants. 
Id  the  manai<mof  Count  Michel  Woronzow,  scxne  veiy  vk- 
luable  pictures,  selected  with  great  taste  in  this  country  and 
ainood,  enliven  and  give  importance  to  l^e  fine  suite  of 
apartments  on  the  principal  story.    Co\mt  Michel,  with  a 
decidfid  taste  for  the  fine  Arts,  and  an  anxiety  to  see  theak 
adtivated  in  his  native  country,  has  contributed  to  the  etil- 
founigenaent  of  Russian  artists.    I  saw  at  his  house  the  per- 
fimnanoes  of  a  self-taught  painter,  originally  a  peasant  on 
one  of  the  Counts  estates,  consisting  of  portraits,  which  but 
for  a  striking  singularity  in  the  manner  of  distributing  thib 
l^t  Giver  the  figure,  would  be  considered  as  very  creditable 
perfonnaiices  for  an  artist  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  r^;iilar  education.    The  singularity  to  which  I  allude 
eonaists  in  throwing  the  light  fully  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  picture,  and  not  from  either  side  or  from  behind,  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  dark  ground,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
head  the  appearance  of  a  marUe  bust  in  relief,  placed 
within  a  gold  frame.     I  have  never  had  occasion  to  see 
such  an  effect  produced  in  a  portrait  before ;  nor  can  I 
say  that  it  is  to  be  admired.     However,  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  at  original  talent  in  the  department  of  paint- 
ing in  Russia,  nmr  the  best;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  classes,  that  they 
alFoid  encouragement  to  all  such  gifted  individuals.  Among 
the  valuable  paintings  in  the  house  of  Count  Woronzow,. 
I  noticed  41  Caracdfrom  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor, 
and  an  undoubted  Titian,  remarkable  for  the  circumstances 
connected  -with  its  purchase  and  present  condition.     The 
Coi^it  bappa»ing,  one  day,  to  be  on  his  way  to  a  sale  of  pic- 
tures in  London,  accompanied  by  M.  Sieger,  noticed  outside 
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of  another  auction  room,  the  adyertisemeat  of  other  poinlmga 
for  sale,  stated  to  have  been  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Harri- 
son.  «  or  says  Mr.  Si^er,"  if  the«ebe  Harrison's pictuses^ 
there  must  be  a  Titian  amongst  them  of  great  merit,  which 
your  Excellency  had  better  look  after  ;^  and  up-staim  they 
walked,  when  the  intelligent  artist  marched  straight  up  to 
the  picture  in  question — recognized  it  immediately^  aL- 
thoi4^  dirty  and  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,— and  ur|^ 
the  Count  to  purchase  it  at  the  sale.     This  was  effected 
in  about  an  hour  for  little  more  than  200  guineas,  there 
being  at  the  time  very  few  other  purchasers  in  the  room, 
besides  picture-dealers.     The  painting  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  prize;    and  has  since  been  transferred  from  the 
panel  to  canvass,  with  great  success,  by  a  Russian  artist, 
who  is  allowed  by  the  Emperor  to  have  an  atUlier  in  the 
Hermitage  for  similar  operations,  which  he  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  some  time  in  the  happiest  imd  most  skilful  maao^ 
ner.     But  these  are  not  the  only  remarkable  dreianstanoes 
belonging  to  the  painting  in  question,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
process  of  transferring  it  from  the  panel  to  the  canvass,  a 
discovery  was  made  /of  another  painting  of  the  same  buIk- 
ject,  though  treated  in  a  different  manner,  which  had  been 
cancelled  or  painted  over,  and  of  which  Count  Woronxow 
took  care  to  have  a  drawing  made,  now  in  his  possessicMi. 
This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the^few  examples  of  a  pentimenio 
on  so  large  a  scale  having  been  detected  in  a  picture  of  a 
celebrated  master. 

I  might  descant  also  cm  some  of  the  fine  paintings  whtofa 
I  had  occajsion  to  observe  in  the  houses  of  Count  Laval, 
Count. Poushkine,  M.  Balk  PoUeff,  and  many  others,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  galleries  or  specific  collections,  but 
who  yet  afford  examples  of  the  prevailing  taste  among 
persons  of  distinction  to  adorn  their  residoices  with 
the  finer  productions  of  the  ancient  masters;  but  such 
a  course  is  foreign  to  my  purpose,  although  it  would  go 
far  to  prove  that  with  so  marked  a  taste  for  the  art  ctf 
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jmaHSBOg  amongst  the  better  dasaes  of  society,  it  is  fair  to 
proanne  that  much  will  be  effected  in  giving  a  proper 
diMoCioii,  and  developing  the  natural  talents  of  the  Rus- 
sima  for  that  art.  I  must  not,  however,  dismiss  the  Palace 
of  Crount  and  Countess  Laval  without  more  particularly 
mentioniiig,'  that,  independently  of  its  great  merits  as  an 
architectural  monument  for  taste  as  wdl  as  size,  it  claims 
apecial  attention  on  account  of  the  rich  assemblage  of  an- 
tiqaesy  various  objects  of  virtH  and  rare  prints,  besides  the 
paintings  of  great  value  which  decorate  three  of  its  largest 
saloons.  The  affiible  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  the 
noble  host  and  hostess  receive  strangers  and  their  own 
fiieoda,  on  stated  nights,  adds  greatly  to  the  feelings  of 
graCifieation  expmenced  in  visiting  their  mansion. 

If  we  look  to  the  professed  collections  of  private  indivi- 
duals, of  both  paintings  and  objects  of  sculpture,  as  a  farther 
evidenoe  <^  the  spirit  with  which  the  Russians  encourage 
and  seem  attached  to  those  arts,  we  shall  find  in  St.  Peters- 
boigh  the  Orosvenors,  the  Staffords,  and  the  Hopes,  exhi- 
Mt^^  in  splendid  mansions,  assemblages  equally  surprising 
of  every  thing  that  can  illustrate  painting  as  well  as  sculp- 
ture. The  collection  of  the  late  venerable  Count  Stroganoff, 
thongfa  less  remarkable  for  the  number  than  for  the  ex- 
treme choice  of  its  pictures  and  antiques,  contains  valuable 
productions  of  the  Italian  masters,  which  even  the  galleries 
of  the  Hermitage  cannot  boast.    The  Count  had  passed 
idmoat  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  study  and  contemplation 
'of  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  and  being  extremely  wealthy,  the 
acquiaicion  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  which  attracted 
hia  attention  in  the  course  of  his  numerous  travels,  be- 
came a  matter  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  necessity  to  him. 
Hia  collection  thus  became  gradually  more  extensive ;  and 
to  add  to  its  value,  a  descriptive  catalogue,  as  well  as  a 
finely  engraved  representation  of  its  contents,  were  pub- 
liahed  at  his  expense.     All  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  cc^ection,  Russians  as  well  as  strangers, 
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with  a  Uberality  highly  creditable  to  the  heir^  of  that  ex- 
cellent nobleman,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  I  was  told,  toek 
great  pleasure  in  himself  conducting  thrgugh  the  gal- 
lery all  those  strangers  who  were  admitted,  or  had  beeo 
invited  to  view  it,  pointing  out  to  them  the  several 
beauties,  and  the  int<eresting  history  of  several  of  the  pre- 
cious objects  contained  in  it.  This  opllectipn  is  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Stroganoffs,  a  very  striking  pile  of  building 
situated  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  near  the  Moika  Canal. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  what  the 
Government  itself  seems  to  have  done  for  the  encourilge- 
ment  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  modem  capital  of  the  Empire. 
A  fortunate  circumstance  had  procured  me  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Monsieur  d'Olenine,  a  name  well  khoim  to  antiqua- 
ries, and  a  gentleman  heartily  devoted  to  science  and  lite- 
rature, between  which,  and  the  public  service,  in  a  dvi) 
capacity  of  high  trust,  (being  Men^ber  of  the  Imperial 
Council,)  he  divides  his  time  and  attention.  Furnish^ 
with  his  letter  to  the  resident  Direptor,  I  lost  DQt  a  mp- 
ment  in  visiting  that  establishment.  The  Russians  aore 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  this  Academy  to  their  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  was  suggested  by  Count 
Shouyalo£P.  At  first  its  endowment  was  only  92,000  roubles 
ap-yefu: ;  but  Catherine,  with  the  present  house,  also  aiig- 
mented  the  annual  income  for  its  support  to  three  times  that 
sum,  and  it  has  sinqe  received  from  the  m^nificen£e  of 
succeeding  sovereigns  a  farther  addition.  Of  the  building 
itself  I  have  already  spoken :  it  stands  conspicuous  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neva,  ppposite  the  English  Quay,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  classical  and  chaste  of  its  size  in  St.  Pe^ 
tersburgh,  and  does  honour  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  its 
architect,  Kakorinov,  a  native  of  Siberia.  It  is  a  square 
structure,  detached  from  every  other  building,  with  an 
elevation  consisting  of  a  basement  and  two  stories.  .  In  the 
centre  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  handsome  portico  of  four 
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Doric  oolumius,  rkiDgfroin  the  upper  part  of  the  basement 
story,  and  reaching  to  die  entablature  which  crowns  the 
whole  edifice.  The  centre  portico  of  the  principal  fa9ade 
is  surmounted  by  a  pediinent,  the  tympanum  of  which  is 
tiled  with  appropriate  baa-reliefB.  Behind  it  rises  a  very 
low  cupola.  The  sideaoflhe  building  are  without  porticos 
in  the  centre,  but  in  other  respects  their  eLeration  differs 
little  from  the  front.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
Buddle  of  that  prqjectkig  part  of  the  basement  which  sup- 
ports the  central  portico;  but  for  an  institution  of  such 
•u^gBitude  such  an  entrance  is  mesquine  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  This  is  jthe  only  defect  of  its  exterior.  Inter- 
nally every  part  is  a  perfect  model  of  architecture,  and 
the  {dan  and  elevation  of  this  really  beautiful  Palace  being 
deserving  of  admiration,  I  have  introduced  them  in  the  an- 
nexed plates. 

A  mi^;nifioent  staircase,  with  double  flights  of  steps  of 
granite,  leads  to  a  grand  pentagonal  landing-place,  with 
broad  galleries  around  it,  supporting  by  means  of  Icmic 
colmnns  the  cupola,  which  crowns  the  whole.  From  this 
we  entered  the  rotunda,  a  fine  apartment,  of  exquisite  pro^ 
portioiis,  decorated  with  statues  and  busts.  On  the  right, 
a  large  door  opens  into  the  conference  room,  which  is  of 
conaiderBble  length  and  width,  having  in  the  centre,  and  at 
its  upper  end,  a  large  table,  placed  on  a  platform,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  full-length  portrait  of  Nicholas, 
under  a  ridi  cano|^.  The  walls,  opposite  :the  windows  of 
this  loom,  are  hung  with  large  paintings,  the  productions 
af  Russian  artists.  I  particularly  noticed  the  view  of 
Kasan,  by  Agrumoff,  one  of  the  painters  of  whom  the  Rus- 
are  justly  proud;  and  another  picture  of  great 
it  by  the  same  master,  representing  the  Coronation  of 
lfirf»iMl  Federovitch.  There  is  also  a  spirited  portrait  of 
Peter  riding  his  charger  at  Poltawa,  by  Shebonoff.  Oh 
die  left  of  the  rotunda,  another  lArge  door  leads  to  a  long 
gallery  of  models  firom  the  antique^  ranged  ri^t  and  left, 
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and  very  complete.  Beycmd  this  are  the  spacious  rooms 
occupied  by  tbe  seyeral  classes  of  students  redding  in  the 
estabSshment  The  inner  court  of  the  building  is.circular, 
and  around  this  extends  the  museum  of  the  Academy. 
The  centre  of  the  court  is  occupied  by  a  fine  copy  of 
the  celebrated  mcraument  to  Minin  and  Pqjarski*,  by  Mar- 
tos,  a  living  Russian  sculptor,  worthy  to  rank  with  tbe 
most  eminent  of  modem  times. 

The  museum  of  the  Academy  is  not  rich  in  yaluable 
paintmgs;  neither  does  it  possess  many  very  extraordinary 
specimens  of  classical  sculpture ;  but  among  the  latter  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  one  of  those  bold  conceptions 
and  finished  productions  of  Michael  Angelo;  whidi  are  so 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  foreign  collections,  representmg 
the  stooping  figure  of  a  young  man,  five  feet  high,  cut  out 
of  a  solid  block  of  the  whitest  marble.  It  is  a  most  exqui- 
site piece  of  sculpture.  Not  far  from  this,  in  a  division  of 
the  museum  apart,  stands  a  copy  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Napoleon,  by  Chaudet,  presented  by  Count  Wittgenstein. 

The  assemblage  of  casts  and  other  modds,  of  most  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  buildings  of  celebrity,  possessed  by 
the  Academy,  is  very  valuable ;  nor  is  the  numerous  ooU 
lection  of  original  designs  less  interesting. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  September  a  triennial  exhifci* 
tion  of  the  productions  of  native  artists,  takes  place  in  this 
building.  That  which  had  closed  just  before  our  arrival 
was  considered  to  have  been  very  successful.  Some'  of 
the  paintings,  particularly  those  which  were  deemed  to 
have  carried  away  the  palm  of  merit,  as  w^  as  some  of 
the  specimens  of  modern  Russian  sculpture  and  models  of 
architecture,  were  still  remaining,  and  allowed  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  present  state  of  Russian  art. 
Pimenow  and  Demutt  are  sculptors  of  considerable  ment. 
The  historical  pictures  of  Lossenko  are,  considering  the 
present  low  state  of  that  branch  of  art  in  every  country 
in  Europe,   worthy  of  commendation.      When  it  is  re- 
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membered  that  he  whom  the  Russians  regard  as  Le  Pire 
di  UEcok  Russe  in  historical  painting — Agnimc^,  flou« 
rished  only  twenty  years  f^o— it  must  be  a  matter  of  sur* 
prise  that  painters  of  such  a  degree  of  merit  as  those  I  shkQ 
hereafter  mentic«,  should  have  so  immediately  fc^owed  the 
i^pearance  of  that  talented  individual.  There  is  also  among 
die  modem  artists  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  landscape-painter, 
who  is  moreover  a  professor  at  the  Academy,  and  whose 
cffiNts  in  perspective  delineations  are  perfectly  miraculous. 
That  painters  of  that  style  of  architectural  perspective, 
which  presents  such  an  illusioa  at  our  Diorama,  should  suc- 
ceed in  producing  this  wonderful  effect,  when  they  have 
large  masses,  space,  and  other  attendant  circumstances,  as 
well  as  all  the  tricks  of  catoptric  to  assist  them,  is  not  sur- 
prising; but  that  such  a  result  should  be  produced  on 
aierely  a  small  square  piece  of  canvass,  unaided  by  station, 
K^t,  or  any  other  means  of  deception,  is  an  example  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Professor  Vorobiew,  however,  has  succeed- 
ed to  that  extent,  in  all  his  perspective  paintings,  and  parti- 
cularly in  a  pexformanoe  which  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
nearly  ccnnpleted  in  his  Studio,  representing  a  striking  pa- 
ncntuiiic  view  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh 
which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Neva,  including  its  most 
qdendid  edifices,  taken  from  a  spot  near  the  Corps  des  Mines, 
the  only  point,  in  my  opinion,  from  which  a  really  striking 
representation  of  that  magnificent  capital  can  be  obtained. 
Tho  present  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  a  most 
•uoocMsful  one.  His  painting  of  Sunset  on  the  **  Dead  Sea,^ 
which  had  jast  been  exhibited  and  greatly  admired,  taken 
from  one  of  his  numerous  original'  drawings  executed  in*the 
mxree  of  his  travds  in  Palestine,  imparts  to  the  observer  a 
feeling  of  sui&cation  at  the  sight  of  the  burning  and  sul- 
phurous atnioq>here  overhanging  the  lurid  lake,  through 
wbkik  the  red  sun  with  difficulty  darts  his  horizontal  rays. 
Bnt  that,  this  picture  represents  reality,  I  should  have 
«dd  that  the  conception  is  worthy  of  the  poetical  mind  of 
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Martin,  the  oietaphyBical  painter.  MoDsaeur 
obligingly  showed  me  h]3  numexous  ooUectioD  of 
and  architectural  plans  made  daring  his  trsveb  to  Con* 
stantinople  and  Jerusalem,  which,  together  with  his  two  pic* 
tures  just  mentioned,  deserve  the  luNXMur  of  the  bwin.  But 
there  are  no  engravers,  I  believe,  of  very  great  eminence 
at  this  moment  at  St  Petersburgh,  excepting  one  or  two, 
whose  charges  are  so  immoderately  high,  that  the  prints 
would  find  no  purchasers  among  the  amateurs  of  engravings. 

There  is  another  academician,  whose  fame  has  extended 
all  over  Russiiu  I  mean  Qrlowsky.  The  nature  of  the 
subjects  on  which  his  pencil  dd^ts  to  lavish  the  force,  as 
well  as  the  invention,  of  a  highly-gifted  genius,  is  almost 
too  ignoble  to  engross  so  much  merit.  I  confess  mysdf 
devoid  of  taste  on  such  subjects;  but  as  the  name  of 
Orlowsky  has  long  since  reached  the  most  civilised  capitals 
in  Eurc^,  my  readers  Will  perhaps  fed  curious  to  know 
what  a  Frendi  author  (a  nation  of  lively  rather  than 
impartial  writers)  has  said  of  that  artist. 

*^  Get  artiste,^'  says  Monsieur  Ancdot,  ^^  a  oonquis  line 
reputation  Europ^enne  que  justifient  la  grace  et  Fesprit  de 
ses  piquantes  compositions.  Les  tableaux  populaires,  lea 
dievaux,  les  soldats,  ses  caricatures,  soAt  tr^s  recherdn^s 
des  amateurs,  et  payes  au  poids  de  Tor.  Dou6  d'^une  pro- 
digieuse  &cilite,  mais  capricieuX,  comme  tons  les  gramt 
tal^is,  et  paresseux  avec  delices,  il  ne  se  decide  que  tr^ 
diffidlament  k  travailler.  Ses  ouvrages  se  distinguoit  pair 
une  hardiesse  de  pinceau,  qui  ne  ooute  rien  a  U  puret^  ; 
par  une  v^rite  naive  qui  n'^exdut  pas  la  malitse.^  This 
extraordinary  character  possesses  a  very  curious  collection  of 
arms  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  and  pictures,  which  is 
visited  by  almost  every  stranger  arriving  at  St.  Petersburgfa. 

The  establishment  I  have  been  describing  is  not  a  purely 
academical  institution  for  the  fine  arts,  but  combines  the 
advantage  of  a  collie,  in  which  upwards  of  200  students 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  Government,  besides  sev^eral 
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othere  who  are  admitted  for  the  trifling  annual  payment  of 
from  800  to  1000  roubles.  The^  boys  are  maintained,  as 
well  as  instructed,  and  lodged  in  the  house,  where  they  ge- 
oerally  remain  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  years. 
They  are  divided  into  dasses,  and  instructed  till  the  age  of 
fourteen^  in  all  the  preliminary  branches  of  education  and 
preparatory  studies  sidtable  to  an  artist.  At  the  latter  age 
they  are  expected  to  determine  what  branch  they  intend 
more  particularly  to  cultivate,  such  as  painting,  engraving, 
sculpture,  music,  architecture,  or  mechanics.  Examina. 
tioDs  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  people. 
Those  students  who  have  for  four  successive  times  deserved 
a  prize,  are  sent  tor  the  space  of  six  years,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Academy,  to  travel  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

I  ascended  the  handsome  cast-iron  staircase  which  ooa- 
dacts  firom  the  principal  to  the  second  story,  and  leads  to 
the  dormitories  of  the  collegians.  These  range  round  the 
great  inner  court,  immediately  above  the  circular  galleries 
of  the  Museum ;  and  though  plain  and  free  from  every 
species  of  embellishment  or  costly  furniture,  appeared  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness.  At  that  period 
there  were  only  160  beds  in  use,  the  number  of  students 
not  being  so  large  as  it  had  previously  been.  I  noticed 
on  the  side-walls  of  the  iron  staircase  under  the  cupola 
which  lights  it,  four  spirited  bas-reliefs,  executed  by  two 
scuIptcMTs  already  named,  Pimenow  and  Demoutt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  amduding  chapter  of  the  First 
Part,  I  mentioned  a  triumphal  arch,  stretching  across  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  great  entrance  gate  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  ion: 
introducing  a  description  of  that  building,  not  as  it  now  is, 
tar  the  present  can  only  be  considered  as  one  which  was 
hastily  thrown  up  of  wood,  to  receive  the  late  Emperor 
Akxander,  cm  his  return  {rom  Paris ;  but  as  it  is  intended 
to  be,  and  as  it  will  be  shortly.  The  design,  which  is  by 
the  late  eminent  architect,  Ouarenghi,  is  too  handsome  to 
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be  changed  for  another  in  the  new  int^ided  structure  (see 
plate,  page  398;)  but  the .  materials  and  the,  execution 
will  be  far  more  valuable.  It  will  be  built  by  Starof,  an 
architect  of  great  merit,  who^ected  the  New  Pantheon 
or  Church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi.  The  matmals  to 
be  empldyed  in  its  construction  will  be  porphyry,  griuQle^ 
and  marble,  from  the  Oural  Mountisdns.  Dining  one  day 
at  the  President  d^Olenine^s,  who  has  naturally  been  eon* 
suited  on  the  subject,  and  from  whom  I  received  my  in- 
formation, I  met  M.  Kokovine,  directpr-general  of  the 
vast  establishment  of  Ecatherinhoff,  in  Siberia,  for  cuttin j^ 
and  polishing  marbles,  porphyry,  and  precious  stones,  whio 
had  brought  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the  .different  mate- 
rials required,  and  was  on  his. way  back  with  those  which 
had  been  selected  and  approved  for  the  construction.  The 
remainder,  forming  a  very  interesting  collection,  of  forty- 
eight  sq^uare  pieces  of  hij^y  polished  porphyry,  jasper, 
agate,  and  granites,  from  the  Oural  Mountains,  the  Pre- 
sident was  kind  enough  to  give  me  as  a  souvenir  of.  our 
acquaintance.  The  different  blocks  and  slabs  for  the 
Triumphal  Arch  will  be  prepared  at  Ecatherinhoff,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  the  architect,  ready  to  be  put  up, 
and  forwarded  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  rivers 
Tchusovaia,  Kama,  and  Volga.  The  body  of  the  arch 
will  be  of  a  yellow  veined  marble,  spotted  with  black,  and 
differing  from  the  Siena  marble  from  that  circumKtaacc ; 
the  columns,  of  another  species  of.  Siberian  marble, — the 
diaft  yellowish,  the  bases  of  a  white  grey,  and  the  capitals 
of  a  dazzling  white  marble.  The  frieze  is  to  consist  of  a 
brilliant  brown  marble,  in  order  to  receive  with  effect  the 
inscription,  in  gold  letters.  The  pedestals  for  the  statues 
are  to  be  of  a  species  of  porphyxitic  marble,  and  opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  proper  material  for  the  statues  them-* 
selves.  The  President  very  properly  thinks  that  they 
ought  to  be  of  bronze.    To  place  a  statue  of  eommon 
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maiiile  on  a  dark  reddish  pedestal,  woiild  be  to  create  a 
contrast  most  shocking  in  sculptural  architecture. 

The  first  stone  of  this  gigantic  structure,  which  will  vie 
in  grandeur  and  proportion  not  only  with  the  remains  of 
the  great  Roman  Arches,  but  with  some  of  the  colossal 
Egyptian  temples  also,  had  been  laid  with  great  military 
pomp  two  months  before  pur  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  JBmperor  rode  to  the  spot,  and  all  the  officers,  sub* 
odkers,  and  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  wear  the  medal  for 
the  capture  of  Paris,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  thousand, 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  This  monument  is  erected  . 
in  perpetual  ix>mmemoration  of  the  return  of  the  trium- 
phant Guards  fiom  Paris,  after  the  glorious  campaign  of 
1812  :  and  although  the  Imperial  Government  defrays  the 
expenaes,  the  general  of  cavalry  who  commanded  those 
corps  on  that  memorable  occasion,  Theodore  OuvaroiF, 
contributed  a  sum  of  400,000  roubles,  or  about  18,0002. 
steriing,  towards  its  erection ;  while  the  corporation  of 
merchants  of  St.  Petersburgh  presented  a  sum  of  2000 
guineas  for  the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  style  and  design  of  the  Arch,  I  need  not  offer 
a  sin^e  observation,  as  the  sketch  introduced  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  First  Part  sufficiently  speaks  for  itself. 

Driving  one  day  along  the  Nevskoi '  Prospdtt  in  a 
sledge,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  inscription  cm  the 
outside  of  a  small  but  neat  building,  indicating  that  a  so* 
dety  for  the  encouragement  of  lithographic  engraving  by 
native  artists  was  established  there.  On  entering  it,  I  no- 
ticed m  large  collection  of  views  of  St.  Petersburgh  and 
its  environs,  of  the  size  of  a  large  folio  ^eet,  hung  round 
the  rocRn,  drawn  and  lithographed,  and  some  of  them 
edoiired  and  varnished,  said  to  be  the  production  of  Rus- 
sian artists.  They  appear  to  be  very  creditable  essays ; 
bat  o«her  natioiis  are  far  before  them  in  this  pleasing  art. 
The  estri)lishment  is  praiseworthy,  and  deserves  support. 
The  same  society  have  published  a  cdlection  of  linear  ar- 
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ehiteetnral  elevations  and  plans  of  tbe  most  lemarkaUe 
buildings  of  St.  Petersburgh,  with  their  sections  and  di- 
mensions, delightfully  etched  on  copper.  It  is  astonishing 
how  cheaply  such  a  collection  may  be  purchased.  There 
are  four  numbers,  which  complete  the  whole.  Each  oon- 
taitis  about  twenty  such  copper  engravings;  some  of 
which  are  very  large,  and  th^se  are  sold  for  twenty-five 
roubles,  (1/.  &.) 

The  late  Chancellor  Roumiantzoff,  one  of  the  most  liberal 
patrons  of  science  and  literature  in  Russia,  bequeathed  to 
the  nation,  at  his  death,  a  large  cabinet  of  antiquities^ 
together  with  two  houses  which  he  possessed  on  the  Eng- 
lish Quay,  and  which  he  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Thomaa 
Ware,  an  English  merchant.  To  these  he  added  funds  for 
the  support  and  enlargement  of  both,  with  directions  to  form 
a  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  and  Natural  His- 
tory, together  with  a  library,  which  should  be  open  to  the 
public.  His  worthy  successor,  Count  Serge  Roumiantssoff, 
the  surviving  brother,  has  already  executed  the  task  in 
part,  by  erecting  on  the  site  one  of  the  most  splendid 
buildings  on  the  Granite  Quay,  already  so  rich  in  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  front  consists  of  a  single  handsome 
colonnade,  resting  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  ranging 
along  the  principal  and  second  story ;  the  proportions  of 
the  columns  are  colossal,  and^  the  general  effect  is  very 
imposing.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  thue 
interior,  nor  the  different  objects  of  which  the  Museum  is 
to  consist,  as  the  Count  was  absent ;  but  persons  of  good 
autibority,  who  had  seen  the  late  Chancellor's  cabinet,  which 
is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Museum,  speak  highly 
of  its  value  and  importance. 

The  richest  cabinet  of  Oriental  C<Hns  in  Europe  is  to  be 
found  in  this  collection ;  and  Professor  Fraehn  has .  juat 
completed  a  catalogue  of  it  It  ccwtains,  besides  many 
other  very  remarkable,  a  complete  oolleetion  of  all  the 
coins  of  the  hordes  of  the  Golden  Cheraooesus,  of  the 
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Abbttskies,  of  the  GaUphs  of  the  house  of  Ommeja,  of  the 
Edris  of  Morocco,  of  the  Sabarides  of  Khorasan^  and 
those  of  Bucharia,  the  Princes  of  Tulun,  in  Egypt,  the 
Baiden,  the  Khans  of  Tartary,  the  successors  of  Timour^ 
the  Sopfais  of  Persia,  the  Princes  Djajatai,  the  Mi^uls^ 
the  Sultans  of  Turibey,  the  Kings  of  Georgia,  and  many 
others.  The  late  Count  Rouniiantzoff,  Chancellor  of  the 
&npire,  died  in  January  1826,  much  regretted  by  all  those 
who  could  appreciate  the  importande  and  utility  of  the 
sevnal  institutions  of  which  he  was  a  most  liberal  patnm. 
He  bad  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  late  Emptor 
Alexander  in  the  highest  degree,  and  had  greatly  distiQ* 
guiflhed  himself  in  the  preceding  reigns.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building,  it  has  been  publicly  declared 
fay  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  to  belong  to  the  department 
of  public  instruction;  or  in  other  words,it  has  been  exempted 
fimn  taxes,  on  condition  that  no  part  of  it,  or  any  revenue 
arising  from  the  estate,  on  which  other  buildings  have  been 
cMcted,  shall  be  otherwise  devoted  than  to  the  support 
and  inerease  of  the  establishment,  to  be  hereafter  styled, 
^  Le  Mus^  Roumiantzoff.^ 

Ever  since  my  first  arrival  in  this  capital  I  had  heeia 
sCiongly  urged  to  visit  the  Imperial  instituticm  called  the 
Hotel  des  Mines,  destined  principally  for  the  education 
of  DuiiBg  engineers  for  the  service  of  Govemmmt  and 
the  army.   Monsieur  Demitrius  Naryschkine,  the  Governor 
of  the  Crimea,  whom  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing 
during  bis  residence  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  more  than  one  mark  of  polite  attention^ 
Isding  an  equal  desire  of  viewing  that  establishment,  un* 
dertook  to  procure  the  necessary  permission,  and  imder  his 
escort  I  proceeded  to  visit  it  in  company  with  Dr.  Morton, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  had  once  been  a  pupil  of  mine> 
and  iriiam  I  had  recommended  to  Coimt  Woronsow  as  his 
doBBcstie  pbysidan. 
As  b  the  case  with  all  the  other  puUic  edifices,  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  filoole  des  Mines  attracts  attentioD  6«db  its 
graiKleur  as  well  as  magnitude.  The  poitioo  in  parti- 
cular is  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  elevation ;  nor  i^ 
the  vestibule,  with  a  wide  staircase  in  front,  brandling 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  leading  to  the  principal  storjr, 
less  imposing.  The  architect  has  likewise  shown  great 
judgment  in  the  distribution,  as  well  as  taste  in  die  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  rooms  and  galloies,  which  surpass  any 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  Hie  '^  GaUnet 
des  Mines^  at  Paris,  in  which  I  spent  many  wedcs  during 
my  rMdence  in  that  capital  several  years  ago,  is  &  6o> 
vemment  institution,  which  may,  periiaps,  have  served  mb 
a  model  for  the  oue  in  St  Petersburgh.  It  is  rich  in 
minerals  and  in  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  geological  for- 
mation of  all  the  Departments  of  France.  Their  arrange^ 
ment  displays  great  taste,  and  the  building  in  which  they 
are  placed,  is  extensive,  and  has  the  imposing  exterior  <rf  a 
palace.  But  even  that  fabric  and  its  contents  must  yidd 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  Hotel  des  Mines  of  the 
modem  Russian  capital,  the  wealth  of  which,  and  the 
beauty  of  whose  internal  architectural  embellishments,  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  every  stranger.  / 

Although  the  Institution,  which  is  oompidiended  under 
the  denomination  of  Hotel  des  Mines,  took  its  rise  so  fin* 
back  as  the  rdgn  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  datfe  of  the 
opening  of  the  building  in  its  present  complete  state^  is  as 
recent  as  1819*  The  Great  ConferenoeJiall,  measuring  3B0 
feet  in  length,  and  lighted  by  twelve  windows,  is  decorated 
with  the  portraits  of  the  different  ministers  and  directors 
under  whose  particular  management  the  establishment  has 
flourished.  The  full-length  portraits  of  the  hrte  and  pre- 
sent  Emperor  are  placed,  one  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
where  the  roof  is  supported  by  odlumos  of  white  Scaglicda. 

Passing  through  a  rotunda  in  which  we  saw  arranged,  in 
glass  cases,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  Russian  as  well 
as  foreign  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  and  also  of 
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silver  medals,  lUustnitiTe  of  the  history  of  .Russia  since 
Pejer  the  Great,  we  entered  a  magnificent  hall,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  building  facing  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  in  which  are  displayed,  in  the  most  favouFi. 
aUe  manner,  the  modeb  of  localities  of  mines,  and  the  dif- 
ferent machinery  employed  in  them  for  the  various  purposes 
of  extracting  the  ore,  and  separating  the  metals  on  the  spot. 
It  is  here  that  a  correct  notion  may  be  formed  not  only  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  this  empire,  but  of  what  the  ingenuity  of 
a  Russian  is  capable,  in  the  formation  of  every  species  of 
contrivance  calculated  to  extort  from  reluctant  nature  its 
hidden  ridbes.     The  topographical  models,  too,  and  tliose 
intended  to  represent  the  geognostic  structure  of  soils  in 
different  Governments  or  PK>vinces  of  Russia,  are  executed 
with  a  neatness,  and  kept  in  such  order,  that  on  viewing 
them  one  becomes  really  enamoured  of  the  science  to  which 
they  aerve  as  illustrations.     A  model  of  the  Lake  Olonetz, 
irom  which  iron  ore  is  obtained ;  another,  of  the  Mountain 
Blagodate,  in  the  range  of  the  Oural  Chain,  the  richest 
gold  mine  in  the  Government  of  Perm ;  a  second,  of  a 
sflver  mine  near  Tobolsk,  from  which  800  poods,  or  28,800 
pounds  of  silver  are  produced  annually,  and  in  which  the 
excavation  has  now  |R'Oceeded  to  the  depth  of  120  toises, 
are  among  the  first  to  be  noticed  in  this  gallery.    ,  The 
latter  model  is  dissected  so  as  to  exhibit,  in  a  very  distinct 
manner,  the  various  strata  through  which  the  miners  have 
penetrated.     In  the  Oural  Mountains,  not  far  from  Ecathe- 
rinebuig,  gold-sand  is  found  in  abundance,  and  very  rich  in 
oie.     The  sand  is  collected  on  the  surface,  and  the  models 
of  the  very  simple  machines,  employed  by  the  miners  to 
separate  the  precious  metals,  are  here  displayed  in  regular 
gradation.     One  of  these,  invented  by  Osdpoff,  separates 
m  a  most  ingenious  manner,  by  means  of  two  lateral 
streams,  the  g^ns  of  gold  from  a  fine  micaceous  sand 
with  which  it  is  mixed.     The  sand  is  of  a  yellow  ochre 
cobmr ;  from  100  poods  of  it,  one  pound  of  gold  is  ob- 
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tained  by  the  prooegs.  The  expenae  of  ihii  prqoew  and 
establishment  for  conducting  it,  are  to  the  value  of  eold 
bbtained  as  li  to  14.  This  separation  of  the  gdd  from 
the  aOicious  sand,  has  given  rise  to  a  varifty  oi  mo» 
dds.  That  whidi  serves  for  separating  the  gold  fixms 
day,  found  in  a  superficial  stratum  belon^ng  to  91  pri- 
vate individual,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  coimtry,  is  likewise  the  invaition  of  a  Iberian.  Aa 
the  gold-sand  is  frequently  found  in  those  districts  scattered 
over  the  fields,  it  becomes  important  for  the  individuals  poa» 
sessing  them  to  test  their  grounds  from  time  to  iame,  and 
over  then*  whole  extent,  in  search  of  the  precious  ore.  la 
this  they  are  frequently  successful;  but  the  proccsoca 
having  hitherto  been  very  troublesome,  a  Mr.  Schultze  haa 
invented  a  carriage  laboratory,  which  is  despatched  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  estates  in  search  of  the  mineral,  detecting 
its  presence  by  a  sucoession  of  operati<ms  all  peifcnrmed  in 
the  carriage  laboratory  in  question,  to  which  the  sand  is  sub* 
jected  at  almost  every  step  tor  that  purpose.  A  model  of 
this  carriage  we  saw  in  the  gallery,  where  there  is  also 
another,  and  a  plan  of  the  large  establishment,  and  all  its 
machinery,  the  celebrated  Foundery  at  Ecatherineburg  in 
the  Oovemment  of  Parm,  in  which,  among  other  operaticMia, 
that  of  copper-<xdmng  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  This  first  gallery  is  ornamented  with 
green  Scagliola  columns,  and  the  pavonent,  which  is  beau- 
tifully inlaid,  is  here  and  there  protected  by  carpets*  The 
next  is  a  magnificent  hall  incrusted  with  yellow  Sca^ioUi, 
and  divided  by  two  open  ranges  of  Doric  columns  of  the 
same  material  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral  pcMtions,  the 
columns  supporting  an  elegant  and  wide  gallery,  in  which 
is  depomt&i  the  valuable  library  of  the  establishment. 
The  ceiling  is  beautifully  painted  with  allegorical  figures 
in  chiaroscuro  by  Sootti.  Along  the  room  are  arranged  on 
each  side  twelve  very  handsome  glass  cases  containing  spe* 
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of  graeral  mineralogy,  and  as  many  in  the  reoesses 
between  the  windows  by  which  it  is  lighted. 

Nothk^  ean  equal  the  beauty  of  these  specimens,  aU  ci 
which  seem  to  hove  been  selected  with  great  care^  most  of 
them  being  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  square  in  the 
wggttgBie  outline.  In  front  of  the  two  ranges  of  colunms 
down  the  middle  of  the  hall,  are  diq)osed  the  physical, 
geodemad,  and  mathematical  instruments,  forming  a  very 
complete  collection,  among  which  we  could  not  fiedl  to  re- 
cognise the  superiority  of  those  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land. At  one  of  the  extr^nities  of  this  hall  there 
IB  a  single  crystal  of  smoky  quartz,  found  near  Eca- 
dieriineburg,  the  circumference  of  which  is  six  feet  ten 
inches,  and  its  weight  36  poods,  or  1260  pounds.  Each  face 
is  sixteen  indies  wide.  An  equally  eittraordinary  specimen 
of  mineral  nature  I  observed  in  one  of  the  many  adjoining 
moms,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  fossilized  wood  from 
Siberia,  measuring  six  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  inter- 
nal incrustation  of  crystallized  amethysts  within  the  fissures. 

Bat  the  richest*  part  of  the  collection  is  contained  in  a 
small  room  fitted  up  all  round,  -as  well  as  in  the  centre, 
with  uon-bound  cases  beautifully  ornamented.  The  cases 
or  cahmets  in  the  middle  of  the  room  contain  a  variety 
of  specimens  of  native  gold,  found  either  in  the  mines  be- 
liiwgSiig  to  Ckyvemment,  or  in  those  of  private  individuals. 
One  a£  them  which  was  discovered  ^ree  feet  anfl  a  half 
deep  in  the  sand,  weighs  more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of 
the  purest  gold,  and  is  amorphous.  In  a  second  cabinet  there 
is  ^"nitbflr  large  collection  of  specimens  of  native  gold,  aU 
of  them  amorphans,  and  from  the  sandsof  Perm  and  Oren- 
boorg,  but  containing  not  one  crystal  amongst  them  of  that 
These  two  predous  cabinets  are  of  course  kept 
lock  and  key,  and  watched  with  becoming  care. 
Near  these  pieces  of  gcAd  there  is  the  largest  specimen, 
I  bdiere,  of  solid  platinum  in  existence,  from  the  mines  of 
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M.  Deinidoff,  wdghing  tai  potuids.  Several  other 
of  native  gold,  aome  amorphous,  others  deli|^tfullj  cryetiii- 
lized)  many  exhihitiiig  the  dfodnticfoniiy  are  here  collected, 
amountiiig  in  wei^t  altogether  to  nine  poods,  or  384  pounds, 
all  of  which  were  ficmnd  in  the  gold  sands  of  Siberia.    The 
largest  piece  of  gold  was  obtained  in  March  1826,  firom  one 
of  the  richest  mines  of  the  district  of  Zlatooust,  named 
after  the  Empeorar  Alexander,  who  condescended  to  woric  at 
it  with  his  own  hands  while  on  a  visit,  to  it,  immediatdj 
after  its  discovery  in  June  1824.    The  glass  cases  afeng 
the  side  of  the  room  exhibit  the  most  complete  ooUectioii  of 
Russian  minerals  that  has  been  as  yet  formed ;   though   it 
will  require  many  years  before  specimens  of  the  whole  mi- 
neral wealth  of  the  empire  can  be  brought  together.  Among 
those  that  attracted  our  notice,  I  was  struck  with  a  cohwnl 
specimen  of  malachite,  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind,  weigh- 
ing ninety-six  poods,  or  3,456  pounds.     The  common  ave- 
rage price  of  this  beautiful  combination  of  copper  and  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  St.  Petersburgh  market,  is  twenl^-five 
roubles  the  pound ;  so  that  this  specimen,  although  frac- 
tured in  some  parts,  is  worth  86,250  roubles  (3,^60L  ster- 
ling*)   A  specimen  of  dioptase,  or  hydrosilidated  copper, 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  else,  with  some  beautifid 
crystals  of  native  gold  and  platinum  lying  by  the  side  of 
it,  also  excited  my  attention,  as  well  as  a  crystal  of  Ziroone, 
larger  than  a  hen^s  egg.    The  minerals  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  Governments,  and  excellent  maps  are  suspended 
within  reach  of  them  to  point  out  the  localities.    It  is  im- 
possible to  offer  to  students  greater  facilities,  or  with  more 
profusion  to  lay  before  them  temptati<ms  for  attodmient 
to  one  of  the  most  alluring  of  the  natural  sciences.     To 
complete  the  whole,  several  beautiful  mahogany  cases  are 
fitted  up  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms^ 
containing  specimens  of  every  variety  of  marble,  porphyry, 
granite,  as  well  as  precious  stones,  found  in  diiforent  parte 
of  Russia,  forming   with  the  topographic  illustrations  of 
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localities,  drawn  on  tables  near  it,  a  most  instructive 
ooDectiiMi* 

Tbe  seocmd  division  of  this  estaUishment  ^contains  a  series 
of.  handsome  and  spacious  apartments,  in  which  are  dispUiy- 
ed  the  results  of  tbe  successive  steps  made  by  the  natives  in 
die  afiplication  of  the  riches  with  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  them,  to  the  useful  arts;  and  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  every  species  of  manufacture  connected 
with  mineralogy.  This  collection  is  h^ly  creditable  to 
tbe  talents  of  the  country.  It  is  inferior,  in  several  respects, 
to  a  aindlar  ^diibition  which  England  might  produce,  and 
even  to  what  France  and  Germany  in  general,  could  show, 
in  many  of  the  departments,  though  not  in  all ;  but  the  ele- 
BHBts  of  perfection  are  every  where  visible,  and  this  inferi- 
ority may  not  last  long.  The  Russians  require  in  these 
matters  an  undivided  and  zealous  support  on  the  part 
of  Gavermnent,  and  a  degree  of  constancy  and  steady 
perseverance  on  their  own  part,  to  rise  at  no  distant  period 
to  a  level  with  the  most  successful  nations  in  the  mlsnu&c- 
tureof  metals. 

Highly  gratified  with  every  thing  we  had  behdd,  we 
oonaidcred  Aat  our  pleasing  task  was  at  an  end,  but  our 
inteiligeQt  and  officious  conductor  explained  to  us,  that 
having  once  seen  the  produce  of  mining,  and  examined 
tbe  models  representing  its  various  .machines,  it  was  im- 
that  we  should  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  prac* 
miMMM>r  in  which  the  art  of  mining,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  mines,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 
atmSa,  was  imparted  to  the  resident  students  of  tbe  Ks* 
talilishnient.  F<Mr  this  purpose,  having  supplied  each  of 
na  with  a  lighted  taper,  we  followed  him  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  under  the  building,  by  a  tortuous  road,  and 
pcnetnited  into  the  interior  of  a  series  of  mining  chambers, 
tlie  widb  of  which  represented,  by  the  aggregation  of  real 
■pecuDena,  the  various  stratifications  which  illustrate  geo> 
logy,  and  the  metaUiferous  veins,  skilfully  arranged.  Here, 
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oko  we  observed  the  mode  of  smkii^^  tbafts,  <^  niaking 
trenches  and  galleries,  of  cutting  for  the  ore  and  oanying 
it  out  of  the  mine,  the  pumps  employed  to  drain  the 
mine,  and  eyery  other  utensil,  machine,  or  process  usually 
employed  in  such  operations.  The  extent  of  this  sub* 
terraneous  practical  ^school  is  very  oonsideraUe.  I  Somukd 
also  that  it  was  rather  colder  than  was  oomfdrtable,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  see  daylight  once  more  peep  upon 
us  at  the  termination  of  our  long  peregrinaticm.  Those 
parts  of  geology  and  the  metalliferous  veins  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  most  successfully  represented,  were  the  coal 
formation,  and  the  veins  of  copper,  and  in  another  place, 
of  gold  in  decomposing  granite. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  resident  atu* 
dents  in  the  establishment.  The  number  of  these  amount 
to  330,  two  hundred  of  whom  pay  a  pension  of  800  roubles 
a^year ;  the  rest  are  free  Grovemment  appointments,  lliey 
are  educated  in  classical  and  every  necessary  preliminary 
branch  of  knowledge,  until  the  proper  age  for  studying 
the  art  of  mining.  They  are  subjected  to  a  species  of  mi- 
litary discipline ;  and  whether  in  school  or  out  of  it,  in  the 
refectory  or  the  dormitories,  their  movements  are  regulated 
by  military  precision  and  subordination,  in  masses,  files, 
or  'detachments.  We  observed  many  of  them  drawn  up 
in  their  plain,  uniform,  dark  dress,  as  they  were  about  to 
proceed  from  the  recreation-room  to  the 'different  classes. 
The  teachers,  the  superintendents,  and  assistants,  are  all 
military  officers  belonging  to  the  Mining«Engineer  corps, 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  the  collateral  sciences  connected  with  their 
department. 

If  there  be  any  fault  to  find  in  this  Institution,  it  is  in 
the  superfluous  degree  of  finery  about  every  part  of  the 
domestic  establishment  of  the  young  people,  particularly 
in  the  article  of  bedding,  both>  in  the  Donnitories  and  the 
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Infirmary,  in  bofth  which  places  each  boy  is  provided  with 
two  down  pillows,  the  bright  white  cases  of  which  are  en^ 
livened  by  an  inner  covering,  couleur  de  rose,  and  fastened 
by  gay  ribbons.  What  end  can  such  superfluities  answer  ? 
The  young  Mining  officer,  on  joining  the  army,  is  pretty 
certain  of  not  sleeping  on  roses,  and  why  have  th^oi  now  ? 
It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  this,  to  state  -that  every  part 
of  the  internal  arrangement,  the  appearance  of  great  clean- 
liness, and  the  air  of  comfort  visible  throughout  the  esta- 
Uishment,  are  such  as  must*  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous 
firther  of  a  favourite  child.  There  are  two  Infirmaries  at- 
tached to  the  Institution,  the  one  for  the  young  gentlemen, 
the  other  for  the  servants.  The  former  consists  of  several 
rooms  with  two  or  at  most  three  beds  in  each,  and  kept 
with  a  degree  of  magnificence  scarcely  required  in  such  a 
[dace.  However,  better  so,  than  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  Carps  des  Mines  publishes  a  joiunal,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  and  includes  much  interesting  information. 
Among  the  many  important  official  reports  which  it  Con- 
tains, that  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  Gold  and  Platina 
Mines  is  not  the  least  curious  :-— 


The  produce  for  the  first  half-year  of  1827  stood  thus : — 


CROWN  GOLD  MINES. 


Ekadierioebiirg 

Pieces  of  oadTe  gold 
Ziatooosk 

In  crystals  and  Dative  gold 
Goroblahodate 

Bohosloff 


15  ponds  ...  lb.  31  zolot  ... 

...  1  —  92 75 p. 

32  22  —  52  ... 

.  .  .        — — —  0      """       II       mmm^—m      ,  ,  , 

. . .       ■  6  —  26  — — ^   .  •  • 


Total    48  pds.      3  lb.  34  zolo.  75  p. 
Or,  27,665  ox.  ralue  104,892/.  sterling. 
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PRIVATE  MINES. 

Of  Ferkh-Isteisk  beLonging  to  Mon- 
sieur YakovlefTy  Comet  in  the 
Guards  .21  pouds    6  lb.  76  zolot. 

Of  Neviansk,  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 
Monsieur  YakovlefTs  father  .     14  -*-   15  —  87  «- — 

Of  Nijn^  Tahilski,  bel(v«ing  to  Mon- 
sieur Demidoff  .  .24   22  -^    I  

Of  Kychtyme  and  Kasline,  belonging 
to   the  heirs  of  the  merchant  Ras-. 
torgouyeff     .  .  .19  25  —  83  

¥K)m  seven  other  mines  bdonging  to 
other  individuals,  among  whom  are 
the  Countess  Strogonoff  and  the 
Countess  Schouvaloff  .12   34  —  18  


Total    92   pds.    24  lb.  73  so. 
Or,  53,360  ok.  value  202,323L  steriing. 
General  total  of -the  produce  for  the  first  half-year,  1827,  81,024  oz. 
value  307,215/.  sterling. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  received  the  Re- 
port of  th'e  produce  of  the  Gold  Mines  belonging  to  the 
Crown  and  private  individuals,  for  the  second  half-year  of 
1827,  which  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  81,960  oz.  va- 
lue, 309,168/.  sterling ;  making  a  general  ^total  of  value, 
in  money  for  the  whole  year,  (the  oz.  of  gold  at  31.  16s.) 
of  616,383/.  sterling.  On  comparing  the  produce  in  gold 
of  1827,  with  that  of  the  year  p'receding,  the  former  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  by  28,976  oz.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  half-year  of  1825,  the  produce  of  the  government  and 
private  Oold  and  Platina  Mines  was  as  follows : — 

GOLD. 

Government  mine  45  pouds  16  lb.  SOxolot 

Private  mine  .111  ^-—  10  —  67 


Total     156  pouds  27  lb.  51  zolot. 
Or,  90,296  oz.  value  347,639/.  12f.  ster. 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  the  pi*oduce  of  the  period 
alluded  to  exceeded  that  of  the  same  period  in  the  preced- 
ing year  (1827)  by  46,424/.  125.  It  is  recorded,  that 
among  this  quantity  of  gold  a  specimen  of  native  gold  was 
found  weighing  one  pound. 

The  return  of  Platina  from  the  government  and  private 
mines  for  the  same  period,  has  amounted  to  35  pouds  281b. 
and  59  zolot.  In  the  Mine  of  Tahilsk,  belonging  to  the 
late  M.  Demidoff,  65  pieced  of  native  Platina  were  found, 
the  largest  of  which  weighed  41b.  and  16  zolot,  and  the 
smallest  19  zolotnicks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  something  like  a  re- 
turn of  this  kind  from  our  Anglo-Mexican,  Anglo-Briu 
siKan,  and  Anglo-Peruvian  Schemes,  which  have  survived 
the  general  wreck  of  all  the  Anglo-mining  fortunes; 

The  amount  of  Platina,  frt>m  the  same  mines  in  the 
Oural  Mountains,  diuing  the  same  period,  including  the 
Crown  and  private  produce,  has  been  926  oz.  the  largest 
pioportion  of  which  was  from  the  mine  belonging  to  Mon- 
sieur Demidoff,  one  of  the  wealthiest  private  individuals  in 
Russia. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  wealth  of  this  most  re- 
qiectable  family,  and  of  their  possession  of  such  productive 
minea,  is  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  Demidoffs  are  de- 
scendants of  a  very  industrious  working  miner,  who  had  a 
small  iron  mine  on  the  confines  of  Siberia.  This  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  generation.  Peter  the  Great, 
on  visiting  the  spot,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
much  pleased  with  the  activity  and  reputation  for  honesty 
of  Demidoff;  and  being  anxious  to  encourage  the  working 
of  mines,  and  also  to  set  an  example  of  emulation  for 
others,  made  him  and  his  heirs,  for  ever,  a  present  of  an 
extensive  district  immediately  surrounding  his  small  patri- 
monial mine,  with  full  liberty  to  work  it.  The  enormous 
extent  of  ground  thus  obtained,  proved  a  source  of  inex- 
haustRde  wealth  to  the  good  miner ;  for  it  was  found  to 
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cover  some  of  the  richest  veins  of  iron,  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, in  Rus^a.  Its  produce  soon  enriched  the  industri^ 
ous  proprietor,  and  his  son  having  continued  to  work  the 
mine,  and  to  explore  more  ground,  was  enabled  to  employ 
the  enormous  capital  thus  acquired,  in  purchasing  ad- 
ditional estates,  and  among  others,  that  of  Nijnetahilski, 
in  which  a  gold  mine  was  discovered  soon  after,  that  has 
yielded  on  an  average,  forty-nine  pouds  yearly,  or  1 00,679/* 
sterling,  in  pure  gold.  At  the  death  of  the  son,  a  prodigi- 
ous patrimony  was  left  to  be  equally  divided  among  three 
children,  and  the  share  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  popular 
person  of  that  name,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Florence,  amounted  to  150,000/.  sterling 
a-year.  He  collected  every  where  whatever  he  found  use- 
ful for  the  improveihent  of  his  estate. 

When  Peter  learned  how  valuable  a  subject  he  had  re^ 
warded  in  old  Demidoff,  he  wished  to  see  him  placed  in 
the  class  of  nobles.  After  some  hesitation,  the  old  man 
consented  to  receive  his  Sovereign's  farther  bounty,  and 
being  asked  what  his  arms  should  be,  he  answered,  *^  a 
miner's  hammer,  that  my  posterity  may  never  forget  the 
source  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity.''  It  is  said,  that  one 
of  the  three  brothers  left,  at  his  death,  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  at  Moscow. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  splendour  in  which  Monsieur 
Demidoff  lived ;  nor  has  there  existed,  for  mamy  years 
past  in  Europe,  a  more  magnificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 
Of  the  numerous  suite  which  accompanies  him  ev^y 
where,  and  in  which  there  are  painters,  sculptors,  musi- 
cians, and  poets,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is,  a  com- 
plete company  of  French  comedians,  with  all  their  trappings 
and  apparatus  for  establishing  a  theatre  wherever  dieir 
liberal  master  may  choose  to  reside.* 

*  M.  Demidoff  died  in  the  winter  of  1827,  at  Florence,  wliere  the  hos- 
pitality and  benevolence  which  he  exercised  will  long  be  remembered,  as 
well  by  the  inhabitants  as  by  the  foreigners  who  have  visited  that  capital. 
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The  establishment  of  which  I  have  given  an  account, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Mining  Department,  is  in  the  province 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  students  are  known 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Cadets  of  the  Mining 
Corps.  The  importance  of  educating  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  in  the  art  of  exploring  and  working  the  mineral 
wealth  of  a  country  like  Russia,  is  too  self-evident  to  de- 
mand any  particular  observation.  The  system  works  well 
in  practice,  and  is  productive  of  much  good,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  abstract  account  of  all  the  mines  and  foun- 
deries,  that  exist  in  Russia  and  Siberia  at  present  in  a 
working  state,  and  of  the  quantity  of  metal  they  yield  an- 
nually.    It  is  as  follows : 

Gold  Min£s.-^The  Crown  has  establishments  for  sepa- 
rating gold  sand  in  four  mining  districts.  In  1824  they 
yidded  about  ninety-four  pouds,  161b.  33J  zolotnicks  6f 
gokL  Eleven  private  families  possess  each  similar  esta^ 
b&hments,  which  produce  an  average  of  153  pouds,  201b. 
94^  zolotnicks,  on  which  the  Government  receives  a  duty 
o{  twenty  pouds,  851b.  H5^  zolotnicks  in  gold,  and  one 
poud,  301b.  22^  zolotnicks  in  silver. 

Silver  Mtn€i.*-These  are  twelve  in  number  in  the  dis- 
tricts or  Koly  vanovoskressensk  and  Stertchinsk,  and  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Crown.  They  yield  annually  more 
than  1200  pouds  of  silver,  besides  38,000  pouds  of  lead. 

Copper  Mines. — The  Crown  has  six  of  these  in  the 
Oural  Chain,  and  one  in  the  Altai,  from  which  conjointly 
52,000  pouds  of  copper  are  produced.  In  the  several  Go- 
vernments there  are  twenty-seven  copper  mines  worked  by 
and  belonging  to  private  individuals,  which  give  from 
127  to  159>000  pouds  of  that  metal,  on  which  the  Crown 
ivceives  a  duty  of  from  16,311  to  20,801  pouds  of  it. 

Iron  Mines. — ^There  are  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Russia,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Oural  Chain,  nineteen  founde- 
ries,  forges,  and  mines,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  yielding 
annually  1,301,000  pouds  of  mineral,  which,  independently 
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of  4  vast  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  manufactured  out  of 
it,  produce  500,000  pouds  of  pure  iron,  12,000  pouds  in 
anchors,  9000  pouds  in  steel  and  crucibles  for  melting 
silver  ore,  and  32,000  small  arms.  The  establishments 
belonging  to  private  families  are  148  in  number,  yielding 
annually  from  7»^3,999  to  8,622,396  pouds  of  mineral, 
out  of  which  are  made  from  5,142,921  to  6,120,997  pouds 
of  iron,  from  23,379  to  70,244  pouds  of  steel,  and  234,873 
scythes.  The  duty  which  the  Crown  receives  upon  this 
produce  amounts  to  from  802,220  R.  96}  K.  to  1^268,365  R. 
95^  K.  on  the  mineral. 

The  revenue  of  the  Crown  arising  from  all  the  mines  in 
the  aggregate,  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  millions  of  roubles 
annually.  The  first  Gold  Mine  in  Russia  was  discovered 
in  17399  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  numbo* 
of  people  employed  in  the  public  and  private  mines  in  Rus- 
sia amounts  to  154,000.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state 
in  this  place,  in  respect  to  mines  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, that  the  yearly  produce  of  that  most  necessary  article 
of  life,  salt,  from  salt  wells  and  lakes,  amounts  in  Russia 
to  thirty  millions  of  pouds,  and  its  consumption  to  twenty 
millions  of  pouds ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  excess,  many 
of  the  Governments,  particularly  those  near  the  Baltic, 
are  compelled  to  procure  their  salt  from  abroad,  for  want 
of  water-communication. 

By  an  order  of  the  present  Emperor,  the  direction  of 
the  Mines  in  the  Oufal  has  been  confided  since  January 
I8279  to  a  Superintendent-general,  to  be  named  by  his 
Majesty,  and  to  reside  either  at  Perm  or  at  Ekathe- 
rineburg:  and  to  correspond  with  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. To  this  department  is  attached  a  scientific  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  forty-eight  members,  seven  assistants, 
and  twenty-nine  corresponding  members,  who,  besides  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  the  ^^  Journal  des  Mines,*^  suggest  and 
undertake  researches  and  experiments  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  practical  as  well  as  scientific  mineralogy.    This  society 
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latdy  received  a  donation  of  30,000  roubles  from  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  in  aid  of  its  funds.  They,  not  long  ago,  sent 
several  pounds  of  platina  to  foreign  societies  and  chymists, 
and  in  particular  to  our  Royal  Society  and  Dr.  WoUaston, 
to  enable  them  to  make  an  accurate  examination  of  that 
metal  as  it  is  found  in  Russia ;  having  remarked  that  such  a 
chemical  investigation  had.  not  been  effected  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  quantities  of  that  species  of  platina 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  scientific 
men.  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  Journal  des  Mines 
published  by  them,  amounted  in  1826  to  20,640  R. 

There  is  a  sodety  at  St.  Petersbur^h  called  La  SocietS 
Ubre  Econamiquey  which  has  existed  since  the  year  1765, 
and  was  founded  by  Count  Romai^  Woronzow,  Prince 
QregoTj  Orloff,  Count  J.  Tchemicheff,*  and  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Em- 
press Ciitherine,  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  a  few  years 
ago  by  Alexander,  and  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
promoting  scientific  and  useful  knowledge.  The  Em- 
press, at  whose  suggestion  the  society  was  originally 
formed,  commenced  by  allotting  a  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  a  house,  and  the  late  Sovereign  granted  an  annual 
income  to  the  society  of  6000  R.,  with  part  of  the  Is- 
land of  Petrowsky,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  expe- 
riments. Since  then,  and  with  the  assistance  of  nume- 
rous private  subscriptions,  the  society  have  erected  a  very 
handsome  edifice  on  the  Oreat  Admiralty^  square,  at  the 
angle  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  in  which  they  have  formed 
a  very  valuable  library,  a  collection  of  models  of  every 
description,  specimens  of  useful  minerals,  and  of  rare  vege- 
tables ;  with  a  complete  and  important  collection  of  seeds. 
Since  the  foundation  of  this  institution,  it  has  published  a 
journal  and  a  volume  of  transactions  at  regular  periods.  It 
has  also  caused  a  great  number  of  useful  didactic  works  to 
be  composed,  or  translated  from  foreign  languages,  on  sub- 
iects  connected  with  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
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try,  and  distributed  gold  and  other  medals,  together  with 
large  suntA  of  money,  as  an  enoouragemeni  or  reward.  The 
society  is  oi^^anised  much  in  the  same  way,  nay,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  highly  useful  and  andent 
institution  in  London,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the.Addphi.  The  GaUety,  how^ 
erer,  is  greatly  superior  both  tar  the  number  of  modds^ 
and  the  beau^^  of  Ae  apartments  to  that  of  the  Lotidoii 
Society. 

In  April,  18S8,  an  Agronomic  Society  was  established  al 
St.  .Petersburgh,  with  the  sanction  ot  the*  Emptor,  vfko 
himself  subacribed  to  the  Company  for  fifty  chares.  The 
object  of  the  Society  is  the  imptoyement  of  agriculture^ 
by  the  introduction  of  the  most  approved  methods  isf  cu^ 
tivation  adopted  in  England,  France,  and  Switserland. 
The  Society  haa  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arable  land  in  ike  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  with  a 
view  to  b^in  practical  operations  immediately. 

The  example  set  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  already 
existing  societies,  in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge 
has  led  more  than  one  distinguished  individual  to  devote 
part  of  his  income  to  the  foimation  of  institutions  tar 
similar,  or  at  least  analogous  objects.  Among  these,  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  school  founded  in  8t« 
PetersbuEgh  by  Countess  Sophia  Strogonoff,  for  instructing 
the*humbler  classes  in  rural  economy,  agriculture,  and  the 
useful  arts,  which  promises  fhe  best  results,  and  is  likdy 
to  be  of  service  to  the  State. 

Amidst'  all  the  gallories,  collections,  and  cabinets  to  be 
found  in  this  modem  capital  of  Russia,  the  stranger  may 
look  in  vain  for  a  Museum,  by  which  he  mi^t  form  a  prae- 
tical  noticD.  of  the  antiquities  and  riches  of  every  kind,  with 
which  die  Empire  is  said  to  abound,  as  well  as  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Russians  in  the  fine  arts,  an  account 
of  which  we  occaaionaUy  find  in  the  Russian  journals.  This 
deiideratvm  has  since  been  supphed  by  Monst  Paul  d« 
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SnamneyChancdliNr  of  Stftle>  vho,  for. the  last  teaa  yeant, 
trnvdled  in  different  regHmaof  Ruaeia,  ooUectfaig differeDt 
ot^eets  of  art)  antiquities^  manuseripts,  &c.,  with  whieh  he 
W  fipmed  1^  «iinea0i>  that  may  be 'confiadered  as  unique 
of  ita  Idiid^  iQismuch  aa  ntany  of  the  objects  it  oontsips 
aw  ttot/to.  be-  met  with  in  any  other  gallery  or  caUection. 
TbeSvimiine' Museum  may  be  divided  into  uiiie  sections. 
l%e  fot  oontaine  fietiures  wiioUy  by  Russian  aitidts.  The 
seeood,  marbles^ .  broiizes^  jasper^  malachites,  and  oth^ 
flsi])p|ufe4  objaets..  The  thirds. Russian  dtewiaga.  The 
Cmurth^  muiialures  by  native  artists.  The  lifahvy  forms 
die  fifth 'aedleiH  and  then  fotkyw.  the  next  four  sectiona  of 
antiqae  plate^  medals,  specimens  of  Russian  mineralogy, 
naliooal  anii%  and  ancient  lurmour. 

In  the  firatseetion  there  are  upwat4s  of  one  hundred 
ftioticfffh  many  of  irtiioh  ate  <^ditaUe.to.the  infant  Rus4. 
aba  School  of  Pamting* . aod  one  cannot  Imt^aaigur  fa- 
voiwaUy  from  iheee  speeimeas  what  Russian  artists  wfll 
eflset  heiaafl^er*  Doubtless,  die  proverb  <'on  n^eet  pai 
ptopii^e  ehea  b^^  holds  good  as  much  in  Russia  as  in 
other  oouatries.  The  aaieients  have  so  abaerbed  our  admi^ 
niion  aad  cash^  that  we  have  lit4e  of  the  one,  and  scarcely 
tmjci  the  other  kft  to  bestew  on  modem  productions  of  the 
pcsKal.  This  is  very  mueh  the  case  in  Russia;  although 
iadividuala  ajce  not  wanting  in  that  country,  who  would 
psefer  to  exert  their  influence  apd  patronage  in  fpstering 
and  e^oouraging  native  talent,  rather  than  in  merely  col* 
lecting  the  performances  of  ancient  masters,  often  inferior 
in  valuer  not  unfrequently  ocfdes,  and  now  and  than  quite 
nssiefwi  aa  to  any  advantage  which  art  can  derive  from  such 
a  coUeotion  of  paintii^  Among  the  pictures  which  M. 
Svimiiae.haa  brought  together^  there  are  three  by  Lossenko, 
whom  some  people  choose  to  consider  aa  the  fiither,  al«. 
though  he  is  oidy  the  oldest  painter  of  the  Russian  sdiool^ 
This  artistes  works  are  very  rare.  They  show  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  this  delightful  art.  Those  which 
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follow  in  the  scale  of  seniority,  as  well  as  merit,  besides  many 
others,  are  from  Agrumoff,  Wamick,  Levitsky,  Volkoff,  and 
Kiprensky,  considered  as  the  first  painter  in  Russia,  whose 
picture  of  Jupiter  at  the  house  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  is 
much  esteemed.  VenetsianoflP,  and  his  pupils  Kryloff,'Ti- 
ronoff,  and  AlexeiefP,  from  whose  pencil  there  is  a  very  spi- 
rited representation  of  his  master's  studio,  which  was  mudi 
admired  at  the  last  exhibition,  are  also  found  in  the  col- 
lection. In  landscape-painters^  the  Museum  is  rich.  There 
are  several  pictures  by  Matveieff,  who  was  educated  at 
Rome,  where  his  compositions  attracted  great  notice ;  and 
some  by  Martinoff,  Orlovsky,  Gourlandsoff,-  Schoukine, 
with'  four  or  five  others. 

In  the  section  of  statuary,  M.  Svinnine  is  said  to  possess 
the  best  work  of  Kozlovsky.  It  is  the  statue  of  a  genius 
drawing  an  arrow  from  his  quiver  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  makes  the  sign  ^or  imposing  silence. 
Kozlovsky  is  the  same  artist  who  gained  the  prize  pro- 
posed to  the  sculptors  of  Europe  in  general,  for  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  set  off  for  Ijondon 
to  execute  his  design,  had  not  death  put  an  end  to  the  most 
briUiant  promises  of  genuine  talent.  There  is  also,  amoi^ 
other  statues,  one  by  Sokoloff, — a  child  shedding  tears 
at  the  escape  of  his  bird  from  the  cage,  which  is  perfectly 
beautiful.  Among  the  bronzes,  a  Venus,  by  Khvostcben- 
koff,  copied  after  an  antique  statue  discovered  in  the  Cri- 
mea, is  deserving  of  commendation. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  many  artides  of  mala- 
chite, jasper  vases  by  some  of  the  best  sculptors,  por- 
celain, and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  among  whi^,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a  specimen  of  mosaic,  by  that 
extraordinary  gauus  Lomonossoff,  who  was  alike  a  good 
artist  and  an  excellent  poet.  It  was  he  who  first '  intro- 
dnced  this  art  into  Russia. 

There  are  among  the  albums,  900  views  taken  in  the 
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coarse  of  M^  SviDiune^s  travels,  with  plans  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Russia,  and  some  of  its  most  picturesque  land- 
scapes; with  the  addition  of  several  coloured  drawjmgs  of 
the  numerous  costumes  peculiar  to  the  many-tongued 
nations  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed. 

The  library  is  small^  and  consists  of  whatever  the  Russian 
press  has  produced  that  is  excellent,  both  in  regard  to  the 
works  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
printed.  There  is  a  series  of  ^'  Voyages  Pittor^sques^  in 
Russia,  among  which  the  most  esteemed  is  a  copy  of' Count 
Rechberg^s  "  Les  Peuples  de  la  Russie,^  each  drawing  of 
which  is  coloured  by  Cameieff. 

To  a  Russian,  the  department  of  MSS.  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  as  they  all  relate  to  the  history  of  his 
country.  The  most  ancient  among  them  refer  to  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  among  the  modem  ones, 
those  are  most  remarkable  which  contain  narratives  of  tra^ 
vellers  who  have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
on  the.  confines  of  Russia.  There  are  also  in  the  general 
ooUectioo  several  autographs  of  Peter,  Catherine,  Souvo- 
roff,  Lomonossoff,  and  Khrapovitsky. 

The  ancient  plate  consists  of  several  curious  specimens 
of  the  Russian  art  in  orfevrerie.  They  are  interesting  as 
b^ng  associated  with  recollections  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, rather  than  as  examples  of  taste  in  that  art.  Oreat 
richness  and  bizarrerie  are  its  most  striking  features* 

Among  the  medals  there  is  an  unique  collection  of  all 
those  of  Russia  which  serve  to  commemorate  particular 
evaats,  accompanied. by  a  series  of  all  the  honorary  medals 
and  crosses  that  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
Russia  on  military  and  dvil  individuals,  as  well  as  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  or  deserved  well  of 
their  country. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet,  which  is  arranged  according 
to  the  Wemerian  system,  and  which  includes,  among  other 
nuities^  a  most  valuable  specimen  of  radiated  red  shorl 
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of  great  bcttutj,  togetbst  widi  the  section  contaMag  die 
annoury,  arcf  not  the  least  remarkaUe  features  of  the' col- 
lection. 

A  very  recent  French  writer^  who  has  8up|dkd  me  with 
materials  for  the  preceding  description,  in  alluding  to  this 
collection,  observes  that,  '^  on  ne  peut  s^emp^cher  de  remar- 
quer  le  gout  et  Fordre  qui  regnent  dans  la  distrihtltion  d^ 
toutes  ces  richesses,  et  on  ne  doit  gu^re  omettre  de  faire 
mention  de  FafPabilit^  avec  laqueUe  les  etrangers  sont  ac- 
cueilli6  par  leur  propri^taire,  qui  rappelle  cette  antique  et 
franche  hospitality,  Fhonneur  de  la  nation  Russe.** 

In  speaking  of  the  men  of  taste,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  St.  Petersburgh,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall 
to  memory  General  Hitroff,  the  esteemed  friend  of  Akac- 
ander.  He  possessed  a  private  oollecti(m  of  great  value, 
which  was  particularly  remarkable  as  containing  not  a 
single  article  that  was  not  of  the  first  excellence.  The 
General  was  liberal  in  the  exhibition  of  them,  and  would 
even  lend  to  his  friends,  t»  study  at  home,  some  of  Ms 
finest  specimens  of  art.  Books  and  portfolios  t)f  the 
choicest  engravings  he  willingly  used  td  send  for  die  enter* 
tainment  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  families  of  his 
friends,  saying  that  good  taste  was  only  to  be  acquired  by 
fiuniharity  with  excellence. 

This  General  HitrdFhad  been  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Alexander  and  Constalitine,  during  the  life  of  Paul. 
The  Emperor  at  length  took  a  dislike  to  him,  and  forbade 
his  sons  to  see  him.  Hitroff,  however,  continued  to  visit 
^em  frequently,  a  conduct  which  he  defended  on  good 
and  judicious  prindples,  in  pursuing  which,  he  had  many 
narrow  escapes  of  discovery.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  Grand  Dukes,  it  happened  that  Paul  made  Us  appear- 
ance  unexpectedly.  Hitroff  could  think  of  no  better 
means  of  concealment,  than  to  bow  himself  out  ctf  the 
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i^MnrtnMnt,  thus  cpmeetJing  his  beef  and  altering  Us  usual 
deportmeBt.  ^'  You  have  there  a  most  obsequious  valet,^ 
olMerved  Paul,  after  Hitroff  had  passed,  bait  to  the 
ground,  in  repeated  cong^. 

Gkneral  Hitroff  died  a  few  years  agO)  whilst  Ambas- 
sador at  Florence,  as  I  have  been  informed.  He  was  the 
only  man  who  had  a  decided  influence  over  Constantine, 
when  that  Prince,  like  some  others,  was  following,  in  his 
youth,  a  career  of  error,  during  which  the  General  was  fre- 
quently deputed  to  remonstrate  with  him.  At  some  of 
these  interviews,  Constantine  would  express  his  contrition, 
and  lament  that  his  teinper  and  disposition  should  involve 
him  in  acts  which  he  had  so  much  reason  afterwards  to 
legreL  On  these  same  occasions,  the  Grand  Duke  used  to 
say  that  he  sincerely  hoped  he  never  should  be  Emperor,  for 
that,  were  he  perchance  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  end  would 
probably  be  like  that  of  his  father.  Though  so  perfectly 
reformed  in  his  moral  habits,  Constantine  has  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  realize  that  hope. 

Dining  one  day  at  Doctor  Rehman^s,  the  Director-- 
general  of  the  Civil  Medical  Department  in  Russia,  a 
gentleman  whose  protracted  ill  health  both  science  and  his 
patients  have  reason  to  lament,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  form* 
ing  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Fischer  the  botanist,  who 
had  been  so  well  received,  and  found  so  many  friends  when 
in  Kngland  three  years  ago.  The  season  was  by  qo  means 
tempting  for  a  botanical  excursion ;,  but  at  that  gentleman^s 
invitation,  I  promised  to  visit  the  new  and  extensive  bota^ 
nical  garden  which  has  lately  been  formed  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  is 
now  completing  after  his  own  plans  and  designs. . 

Having  prevailed  on  a  young  English  physician  to  ac- 
oompcny  me,  we  amunitted  ourselves  to  the  good  fSuth  and 
quick  perception  of  a  sledge-driver,  with  whom,  of  course, 
we  could  not  exchange  a  single  word,  beyond  the  first 
phrase  of  command  at  starting,  which  I  had  learned  much 
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in  the  fashidn  ot  the  green  bird;  **  poAiA  v^  botanitcbes^ 
koy  Sad  i  which  place  we  knew,  from  the  carie  dupays^  laj 
a  great  way  north  ot  the  city,  on  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
Apothecaries  Island,  and  on  the- border  of  the  great.  Nevka. 
Had  we  then  read  the  Ead  and  terrific  account  given  by  a 
very  recent  English  traveller,  to  whom  I  have  once  bef<Hpe 
alluded,  as  one  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  of  the 
^*  atrocious  villany  of  the  Droshky,  or  sledge^drivers,  who,"^ 
he  says,  *^  have  been  known  to  murder  those  who  engage 
them,  if  they  remain  till  a  late  hour  on  the  ice,^*  we 
should  not  have  ventured  on  our  intricate  and  perilous  ex- 
pedition. Intricate  it  indeed  proved,  for  the  fellow  had  never 
been  to  the  place  before,  or  even  to  that  part  of  the  cky, 
I  verily  bdiieve;  but,  Russian-like,  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
up  the  cfaanoe  of  finding  it,  and  we  could  neither  help  ham^ 
nor  ourselves,  being  tongue-tied.  Away  we  glided,  at  the 
rate  of  the  wind,  with  plenty  of  it  full  in  our  face,  plough- 
ing at  times  through  three  feet  of  snow,  crossing  the  frozen 
bosoms  of  rivers  and  canals,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  ex* 
press  our  regret  to  each  other,  lest  our  very  words  should 
be  frosen  too,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being,  at 
the  time,  11^  below  the  0  of  Reaumur.  We  arrived  at  laat, 
thanks  to  the  good-nature  of  a  soldier,  whom  I  took  my 

*  It  is  surprising  how  a  highly  respectable  individual,  of  a  religious 
turn,  as  the  traveller  alluded  to  unquestionably  is,  can  so  lightly  advance 
such  general  and  sweeping  assertions  as  ihose  contedned  in  tlie  passage 
here  quoted.  He  states,  as  a  proof,  itaX  one  of  **  those  wvelcSies''  was 
discovered,  who  confessed  the  murder  he  had  oonunitted,  and  was  con- 
victed. Supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  (although  considerable  doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity,  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it 
is  related,  without  dates  or  particulars,)  does  it  follow  that  the  drivers  of 
sledges,  or  droshkys,  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  general,  should  be  Btigmatiaed 
as  hardened  murderers  ?  Whet,  if  a  Rusnan  who  had  read  an  accooiift 
of  a  hackney-coacfauan  being  oonvicted,  as  was  actually  the  case  thiee 
yean  ago,  of  having  condnitlBd  a  violent  assault  on  a  female  whom  he 
was  conveying  in  his  coach  to  a  ^ort  distance  from  London,  were  to 
aslert  that  all  the  hackney-coach  drivers  in  London  are  in  the  habit  of 
cominitting  the  same  offence  ? 
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chance  of  addressing  in  French,  and  to  whom  I  told  themd 
tale  of  our  distrera,  and  whither  we  meant  to  .proceed. 
With  great  nimbleness,  he  placed  his  two  feet  on  the  pro- 
jecting board  behind  our  vehicle,  gave  peremptory  direc* 
tioaa  to  the  isvostchick,  and  after  many  more  *^  round  and 
aboat,'*^  (for  we  had,'  it  appears,  gone  two  miles  beyond 
our  goal,)  we  reached  the  noble  front  of  the  buildings 
bdonging  to  the  gaiden. 

We  were  received  with  much  cordiality  by  Professor 
Fischer,  who  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  show  and 
explain  to  us  the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment,  and 
affanw^ards  conducted  us  to  the  diffisrent  9erre$^  the  rest 
of  the  garden  being  covered  with  snow. 

The  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St  Petersburgfa  is  an 
institution  of  very  recent  date.  In  its  present  state  it  has 
existed  only  ance  18S3,  the  first  stone  of  the  building 
having  been  laid  with  great  solemnity  in  the  month  of  June 
of  that  year.  The  area  occupied  by  the .  garden  is  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  form,  and-  sixty*five  acres  in  extent. 
Besides  the  dwelMng-houses  of  the  Professor  and  head- 
gardeners,  it  contains  the  following,  arrangements  and  di* 
visona,  some  of  which,  however,  are  asyetonly  sketched 
out,  and  others  not  quite  completed.  . 

A  parallelogram,  formed  by  three  parallel  lines  of  hot- 
bouses  and  green-bouses,  united  at  each  end  by  coveted  cor- 
iidoc8>  oonstitutes  the  principal  feature  of  the  garden.  Of 
tliese  fines,  that  which  is  to  tiie  South  contains  green-house 
|dant8  in  its  centre,  and  hot-house  plants  at  each  end*  The 
middle  line  is  for  hot-house  plants  alone,  and  the  North 
line  has  no  other  than  green-house  plants.  The  North 
and  South  line  contain,  respectively,  five  difFerent  compart- 
oseiita  of  one  bundred  t<»ses  each.  The  middle  line  has 
seven  compartments.  The  connecting  corridors,  at  each 
-end,  are  thirty-five  sajenes  in  length,  (246  feet.)  The  two 
|rfcHs  of  open  ground  between  the  lines,  are  used,  the  one 
for  |dants  requiring  hot-beds,  the  other  for  exposing  the 
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planis  in  die  suBuner.  The  iribole  nnge  of  the^e  buSd. 
ings,  taken  in  a  continued  line,  measures  618  sajenes^  or 
S^flM  feet,  being  Utde  short  of  tline^burths  of  an  E^i^ 
mile  in  length.  ThisyPrafessor  Fischer  infonaedme^  is  the 
largest  extent  of  dmilar  boildings  cxuvered  with  glass  to  be 
found  in  any  botanical  garden  in  Europe.  The  hot-houses 
are  warmed  by  means  of  boated  air  passuig  through  flues. 

To  the  north  of  this  plot  of  ground,  is  a  nursery  of 
every  tree  and  shrub  growing  in  the  open  air.  To  the 
south,  there  is  a  qrstematical  arraagfrnent  of  all  the  jdaats 
that  live  in  the  open  sir,  especially  intended  for  the  study 
of  botany ;  die  dasflificaticm  adopted  is  the  natural  one ; 
and  to  this  part  of  the  garden  «  coUeetioa  of  plants  will 
be  added,  to  form  a  Mora  MoBskUf 

The  Harbarehun  for  trees  and  shrubs  that-  can  endure 
the  climate  of  St.  Petersbuij^  or  that  bear  firyit,  exists 
in  another  part  of  the  garden. 

The  study  of  medical  botany  is  ficiUtated  by  the  culti- 
vation, in  a  particular  division  of  the  ground,  of  every 
vegetaUe  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  adopted  in  Russia  \ 
and  so  is  that  of  culinary  and  other  eoonomical  plants. 

No  fewer  than  three  subdivisions  of  die  ground  have 
been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  medicinal  pUnts^xur  simples, 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply  the  hospitals.  Professor 
Fischer  assured  us  that,  with  regard  to  one  article  alone, 
the  extract  of  Aeonitum  NApeUtun,  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den had  been  the  means  of  saving  much  frpense  to  the 
crown ;  iat  he  was  calkd  upon  and  enabled  to  furnish  the 
Medical  Dqiartment  of  Hospitals  in  the  course  of  last 
year  to  the  amount  of  160  pounds  or  4660  pounds  of  the 
Iresh  leaves  of  that  plant 

Experimental  gardenia^  also  has  no(  been  forgottai 
in  the  general  arrangement;  for  whish  qpedfic  puxpoae 
aplotof  ground  has  been  set  apart;  and  in  a  fsurther  divi* 
sion  of  the  garden  a  plantation  has  besn  formed,  acoessiUe 
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to  the  student  of  botwy,  for  examining  every  f^t  otuli$ 
et  fnonibus. 

The  inuhdaticm  ^ddeh  took  place  in  Novemher  ISSM^ 
extended  to  this  establishment,  then  m  an  incipient  state, 
and  caused  considerable  damage.  The  waler  lose,  as 
marked  bj^the  ominous  red  line  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms 
leading  to  tihte  hot-houses,  to  a  height  of  four  feet  four 
Indies;  and  M.  Fisdier  had  to  regret,  among  other  losses 
on  that  occasion,  that  of  about  150  species  of  heath. 

One  of  the  great  adTaatages  bdonging  to  such  an  extent 
of  glass  buildings  for  plants  as  the  Botanic  Oard^  of  St^ 
Petersburgh  possesses,  is  that  of  admitting  a  double  elassi* 
fication  of  plants,  namely  a  geographical  one,  and  another 
according  to  families ;  the  Professor  has  fully  availed  him* 
sdf  of  this  funlity. 

As  this  Garden  is  intended  to  become  the  centra  of  pro* 
pagstion  of  vegetables  to  be  distributed  to  the  Imperial 
gardttis  all  over  the  Empire,  as  well  as  to  private  indi« 
viduals  gratuitoudy,  ihere  is  a  large  compartment  fnrmed 
in  the  north  line  of  the  great  hot-houses  in  which  the 
young  (dimto  are  kept  and  cultivated,  together  with  a  seed 
department,  for  that  twofold  purpose. 

The  distributing  of  seeds,  cuttings,  and  plants  of  all 
sorts,  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  preserving  and  even 
iasprovii^  their  propagation  in  the  country :  an  opposite 
poliey,  such  as  is  foUowed  in  some  of  the  puUic  gardens 
in  this  country,  defeats  its  own  purpose.  In  this  respect, 
private  individuals  in  England  are  far  more  spirited  and 
libenl  than  those  at  the  head  of  public  establishments  for 
the  culture  of  plants.  On  inquiring,  of  Professor  Fischer  by 
what  means  he  had  succeeded,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
as  four  years,  in  forming  so  splendid  and  rich  a  collection 
as  I  saw  displayed  before  me  in  the  long  line  of  shelters 
and  diadesy  of  ev^y  known  vegetable  production  of  the 
^bbe;  his  atfi^werwas,  ^*  a  portion  of  them  was  purchased 
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by  Government. at  my  suggestion;  but  for  the  most  im- 
portant part  by  far,  I  stand  indebted  to  several  En^ish 
botanists  and  friends,  whose  liberality  has  been  such, 
that  I  brought  'away  in  presents  of  plants  and  seeds 
from  England,  I  dare  say,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand 
pounds.*" 

Right  well  has  the  Professor  used  the  gifts  4n  ques- 
tion, cherished  and  nursed  them,  to  judge  by  the  ma^ 
nificent  fdiage  and  brilliant  blooms  that  graced,  in  the 
very  hesart  of  winter,  these  receptacles  o{  every  rare  exo- 
tic, where  vegetation  seemed  to  have  outstripped  in  its 
progress  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Passing 
through  the  Australasian  groups  of  families,  an  Acacia 
spectosa^  which  had  grown  eighteen  feet  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  an  Eucalyptus^  twenty-five  feet  in  the  same 
period,^  were  pointed  out  to  us  by 'Mr.-  Fischer.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  soft,  beautiful,  sea-green  tint  of  the  fciniier, 
so  peculiar  to  New  HoUand  plants.  But  what  appeared 
still  more  surprising,  was  the  vegetation  of  a  fine  apeeimen 
of  the  Lobcta  candeng  maxima^  in  the  greenJiouse  of 
creepers,  the  vertical  height  of  which  alone  was  thirtyHwo. 
feet,  but  which  covered  besides,  with  its  main  stem  and 
feelers,  a  space  of  several  hundred  feet  i  This  dumber  had 
been  struck  from  a  cutting  under  a  hand-glass  only  two 
years  before..  Next  to  it,  a  beautil^l  specimen  of  the 
Smilax  excelsa  claimed  my  particular  attention,  as  the  plant 
is  used  by  the  Persian  physicians  for  the  same  indicatioD 
for  which  sarsaparella  is  prescribed  in  Europe.  Twenty- 
six  families  of  Australasian  jdants  in  a  j^reen-house,  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  and  thirty  •six  families  of  those  firom  New 
Holland  in  the  same  compartment,  give  an  idea  of  .the 
magnificent  v^etation  of  that  fifth  part  of  our  gloibe.  The 
Cape  plants  to  the  number  of  forty-five  families,  the  Ame- 
rican plants  of  temperate  climate,  an  extensive  oolkction  of 
Rhododefidra,  and  another  of  restfiotM  plants,  fill  the  Bidi 
division  of  the  North  line.    The  corridor  of  ocNnmunica- 
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tioD  lieCwecu  this  and  the  south  line  contains,  among' other 
▼ery  handsome  plants,  a  separate  collection  of  lilies,  of 
wfakh  class  those  belonging  to  the  Cape  are' kept  distinct 
flom  the  rest,  and  appeared  quite  exquisite. 

In  the  south  line  of  the  Serres^  the  plants  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  the  succulent  plants,  and  a  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Nepaulese  house,  display,  in  dne  of  its  divisi(»s,  thdr  splen- 
did ftmers.  No  fewer  than  forty-e%ht  numerous  families 
of  these  are  contained  in  this  division ;  of  whidb  number  I 
noticed  some  most  exquisite  Chrysanthemums  in  full  bloom. 
Next  taOow  the  Flora  CoMari^msy  canmting  of  thirty-four 
tuaaMesy  after  whidi  comes  a  continuation  of  the  succulent 
plamts.  >  In  the  diidsion  next  to  these,  those  delightful  and 
lordy  plants  composing  the  family  of  the  Orehidea,  exhi- 
bited several  rare  specimens,  one  of  which,  an  Epidendrum 
mtUmMj  was  then  in  flower. 

Vwam  the  south  to  the  middle  line,  a  greenMhouse  com- 
'■HauGation  to  the  east  is  devoted  to  the  cultivatioQ  of 
hardy  perennials  and  reserves.^  - 

Tile  middle  hne  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
shdteted  promenades.to  be  met  with  in  any  botanic  garden. 
The  palms  and  the  JPenu,  and  an  arrangement  of  Cacti  on 
loda,  ave  mduded  in  this  division.  Here  also  are  the 
Agana^  among  which  is  one  of  the  two  agaves  originally 
idaiited  by  Miller  at  the  Chelsea  garden,  and  presented  to 
Ifr.  Fisdier ;  the  arborescent  lilies ;  the  columnar  and  gi- 
gantic Cadi;  together  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  moat  cdebeated  ffumocotyledon  woody  plants,  among 
wfaodi  a  musa  piantoHy  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  Coladium 
SagUtifome  appeared  most  ccmspicuous.  The  cinnamon- 
tree  alao  is  in  great  vigour  here,  and  has  more  than  once 
ftiweced,  as  cBd  also  a  magnificent  specimen  of «  the  Ja^ 
pannr  sagcv-tree,  Cyeas  CifceMaHs*  Beyond  them,  an  Arum 
appendiculatum  was  particularly  noticed,  which  has  flow- 
erad  since  1824,  and  w(iose  greenish  corollas  have,  as  the 
Prafasor  informed  us,  the  same  propensity  which  its  leaves 
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pogieflB,  of  nEultipljisig  themfldvcs  under  fkvourabfe  m- 
cumstances.  A  ^oot  cif  bamboo,  rudng  to  nearly  the  f uU- 
eot  height  of  this  hot-bouse,  attraeted  our  attentioii  from 
its  beauty.  During  the  great  heat  of  1896»  tkb  plant  had 
grown  twenty-six  feet  in  the  space  of  eighteen  days.  Un- 
wieldy, grotesque,  and  uninTiting  as  the  general  fimns 
and  outlines  of  the  family  of  Cacti  are,  the  bloom  of  many 
of  them  are  neverAeless  worthy  of  beingranked  among 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  the  tropical  Flora. 
This  is  the  case  in  pasticvlar  with  the  Ep^liyUum  trum- 
catum^  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  which  species  we 
noticed  here  in  flower^  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
owolla  of  the  Diadelphia,  tinted  with  a  fine  delicate  white 
and  rose  colour. 

Ptofesaor  Fischer  speaks  the  English  language  with  great 
fluency :  he  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  aUe 
botanistB  in  Europe,  and  was  at  one  time  director  of  the 
Botanic  Oarden  of  Connt  Rosoumovski  at  Gorarid  near 
Moscow,  one  of  the  most  extensiTe  prirate  botanic  gardena 
in  the  world,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  competent  judges. 
We  took  our  leave  of  him  with  unfeigned  regard,  and 
Ihankf ul  for  the  patient  and  earnest  manner  with  wbieh 
he  explained,  and,  as  we  proceeded,  oomuieiitod  ufon^  the 
different  ports  of  tins  vast  and  important  estabiishaMnt, 
which  promises  to  become,  in  a  very  few  years,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Empire. 

Having  with  reluctance  bid  adieu  to  the  tropical  cli- 
mates and  their  leafy  inhabitants,  amouodng  to  11,000 
speeies,  and  80,000  single  plants,  among  which  we  had 
spont  some  hours  with  unfeigned  dei%ht,  we  once  more 
committed  ourselves  to  our  sledge-driver,  and  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  mansion  of  Count  Woronsow,  tbrou^  a 
freezing  atmosphere  and  thick  beds  of  snow. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PICTURE  OP  ST.    F£T£KSBUKOH. 

n>itw>l>^  and  Beligious  I]istitatioiif*—Toleradoii.— Seven  Temples  of  dif- 
ferent Commimions  in  one  Street. — Divisions  of  the  Clergy.— Con- 
templated Improvements. — Preaching  encouraged  as  a  meansof  Civil- 
nBtiMi<— Die  Holy  Synod. — ^Humber  «f  Chuicbes  and  Ecclesiastics. 
— Hie  MttrapoUftan  Chttidi  of  <rar  Lady  or  Cazak.— Militaiy  IVo- 
phiffw,  -ToMlxif  Kwtusoff,  and  the  baton  of  Marshal  DavousU— Alex- 
aader. — The  Imperial  Jewels.;— Platoff  and  the  Coteacks'gift — Monas^ 
toy  ci  St.  Axexandee  Nevskoi. — ^The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
—Shrine  of  die  Saint  in  solid  Silver.— Tlie  Jeweb.— Hie  Cloisters.—^ 
The  Chtnrdi  of  die  AmraiieiatioD^-^Monumflnts  of  Soavoroff  and  Miio- 
iidofilek**-T«mb  of  die  NaiyioUciiie  fionily,  and  of  the  Sheremetieflh. 
FantheoD*-- Thx  Cuceteby. — Prevailing  good  taste  of  the 
-The  Coontess  Potemkin. — ^Monumental  Column  to  Lo- 
BooossoflT.  — Proposed  new  Monument  to  that  poet.  —  Grand  new 
Chnrdi  of  St.  Isaac. — Its  Plan  and  Elevation. — ^The  Colossal  granite 
Cohunns.— <^faitrch  of  St  Pctbk  aitd  St.  Paul.— Tombs  of  the  Sove- 
irigUB^ — The  Catbouc  Chubch.— Moteau's  Tomb.— The  Lutheran 
CavBcaB&r— Tbe  £»gush  Cbu^ch.— Oreco-Russian  Chmeh  Serrio^. 
— Jtcligioiis  Ceremonies  of  the  Russians.— Imperial  Christenings  and 
7e  Ikumi^ — ^Rituals  for  the  celebration  of  Matrimony. — Inntation  to  a 
Wedding. -<niurch  Ceremony.— Beautif\il  Prayers. — Domestic  Scenes. 
-^Hiisuan  F^ifierals. 

What  can  they  mean  by  "  LibertS  des  Cultes  V  ob- 

tvyed  the  expatriated  Mr.  C in  one  of  his  letters  from 

Prmoe,  written  at  the  tiine  oi  the  promulgation  of  the  firit 
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oonBtitution,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  '*  Why^ 
to  my  knowledge,  the  fellows  have  had  no  culte  at  all,  f<nr 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,'"  was  the  next  observation. 
This  liberti  des  cultes  is  not  the  kind  of  toleration  which 
prevails  in  Russia  in  matters  of  religion.  There  a  domi- 
nant  religion  exists,  which  is  called,  par  excellence^  the  Or- 
thodox Greco-Russian  religion;  but  it  domineers  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  mode  of  worship,  by  consti- 
tuting those  who  profess  di£Perent  communions  incapable 
of  holding  places  of  trust,  or  of  enjoying  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  in  every  respect,  that  belong  to  a  Greco- 
Russian.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  an  empire,  the 
population  of  which,  amounting,  according  to  the  census 
taken  ten  years  ago,  to  fifty-three  millions  of  inhabitants, 
is  divided,  in  point  of  religious  creeds,  in  the  following 

manner: 

» 

1  Orthodox  Greco-Russians 

2  Roman  Catholics 

3  Uniati,    or    United 

Greeks 

4  Armenians 


37,000,000 


9j8O0fiO0 


S  Protestants 


6  Mahometans 


rEvangeUcals'^ 
^  Lutherans  > 
f^Calvinists      y 


3,000,000 
S,000,000 


7  Pagans  or  Idolaters    ^ 


r  Brahmins 
I  Kermets 
Chamans 


1,500,000 


Lamists 

Worshippers 
of  the  Sun 

besides  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  wandering  tribes 
whose  religion  is  unknown.     (See  Weydemeyer'^s  Statistical 

Tablesy  1828. 
Every  stranger  who  has  seen  any  thing  of  the  Russiaa 

people,  even  though  his  stay  among  them  may  have  been  a. 
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Aart  one,  and  that,  only  in  the  capital,  must  acknowledge 
that  with  all  the  outwafd  show  of  an  earnest  attachment 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  ceremonies  of  their  creed,  those  who 
pnxfess  the  dominant  religion  are,  without  exception,  per- 
fectly free  from  every  persecuting  feeling  against  other 
rdigious  persuasions.     This  spirit  of  real  toleration  extends 
to  all  classes,  and  has  been  the  uniform  guide  of  the  Go^ 
Temment  erer  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire.     A 
prcNxf  of  this  is  found  in  the  unparalleled  example  presented 
to  our  attention  by  the  Capital,  or  Imperial  residence,  the 
ifaiest  and  jMrincipal  street  of  which  contains  not  fewer  than 
seven  temples,  dedicated  to  as  many  different  forms  of 
reKgious  worship.     In  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  we  observed 
the  Russian  cathedral  nearly  opposite  to  the  Oreat  Cathcdic 
dmrch;  the  latter  not  far  from  the  Armenian;  the  Lu- 
theran distant  but  a  few  paces  from  either ;  with  two  other 
churtihes  for  dissenters  from  them  all,  and  lastly  a  mosque 
for  the  Mahometans !  So  that,  while  on  great  festivals  and 
public  thanksgivings,  the  Imperial  Court  is  seen  to  proceed 
in  state  to  the  magnificent  temple  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
with  myriads  of  Oreco-Russians ;  others  of  their  subjects 
are  observed  directing  their  steps  to  their  different  places 
of  wonhip,  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  brief  spot 
of  ground,  equally  bent  on  addressing  the  Deity  according 
to  their   peculiar  rites  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  in 
their  respective  languages,  without  restriction  or  the  fear 
of  persecution. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  the  hierarchy  of  its  Church, 
die  Greoo^RussiaD  religion  differs  but  little  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  with  the  exception  of  their  supreme  head.  The  one, 
like  the  other,  has  a  monastic  'and  a  secular  clergy ;  but 
the  altributeaand  privileges  of  these  divisions,  differ  widely 
in  the  twjo  churches.  It  is  not  my  province  to  make  any  ob- 
ations  on  the  principles  or  tenets  of  the  dominant  reli- 
That  task  has  already  been  accomplished  so  fuUy  and 

ably,  aa  well  as  correctly,  according  to  the  observations 
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competent  judges,  by  the  late  Dr.  King,  who  had  been 
many  years  chaplain  to  the  British  tactory  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  at- 
tempt to  do  better.  What  I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject, 
has  reference  only  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
establishment  is  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  For,  ever 
since  Peter  suppressed  the  patriarchal  authority,  and 
declared  himself  and  his  successors  heads  of  the  Church ; 
and  stUl  more  so,  since  Catherine  united  die  Church  pro- 
perty to  that  of  the  Crown,  substituting  other  means  of 
support  for  the  clergy;  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  department  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Among  the  monastic  clergy  in  Russia  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing gradations  or  dignities,  beginning  from  the  lowest, 
namely  that  of  Monk  or  Friar,  Hiero-monachs  (deacons 
and  priors),  Hegoumenos  (Abbot),  Archimandrite,  Bfshop, 
Archbishop,  Metropolitan.     Of  the  various  high  dignities 
forming  the  Church  establishment,  there  are  three  classes 
exclusive  of  the  Patriarch.     In  the  first  are  included  the 
four  Metropolitans;  in  the  second,  the  Archbishops,  of 
which  there  are  thirteen ;  and  in  the  third,  the  Bishops, 
amounting  to  twenty  in  number.     The  Empire  being  di- 
vided into  thirty-seven  dioceses,  each  of  the  members  of  the 
classes  has  one  of  the  dioceses  necessarily  under  his  care. 

The  secular  clergy  consists  of  such  persons  as,  having 
been  ordained  by  the  Bishops  as  Deacons,  after  having 
been  clerical  students  for  a  certain  time,  afterwards 
become  priests,  and,  as  such,  have  a  distinct  j>arish 
assigned  to  them,  in  the  church  of  which  they  are  to 
ofiiciate  either  as  simple  priests,  with  several  others,  if 
the  church  be  large,  or  as  proto-presbyters,  th^  highest 
dignity  in  the  establishment  to  which  a  secular  priest  can 
aspire.  In  order  to  officiate,  the  secular  priests  must  be 
married,  and  they  cannot  be  ordained  by  the    Bi3lio|> 
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if  Aej  are  nngle.  Oo  the  other  hand,  they  are  forbid- 
den to  marry  a  fieeond  wife,  when  once  ordained,  if  they 
beoome  widowers ;  and  should  their  wives  die  immediately 
before  they  aie  ordained,  that  ceremony  cannot  take  place, 
and  an  individual  so  circumstanced  must  resign  all  inten^ 
tion  of  fonnu^  part  of  the  secular  clergy.  He  may  either 
enter  the  monastic  order,  os  will  be  obliged  to  follow 
another  career.  But  although  a  secular  priest  cannot  be 
ordained  unless  married,  he  may,  when  once  ordained, 
still  officiate  as  priest,  although  he  should  happen  to  lose 
his  wife.  The  monastic  clergy  cannot  marry ;  neither  can 
they  absolve  themsdves  firom  their  vows  under  any  cir- 
eumstanbe  or  pretence  whatever*.  Pleurality  of  livings 
iiever  occurs  in  the  -Greek  church ;  neither  is  the  system 
of  p»yiog  the  clergy  by  tithes  known  among  them.  The 
practice,  too,  of  having  curates  is  very  limited.  Bishops 
only^can  have  curates,  and  among  the  secular  clergy  one 
priest  may  act  for  another  in  case  of  absence  or  illness, 
or  any  other  valid  excuse,  but  not  otherwise.  The  mo- 
nastic deigy,  in  gen^ad,  officiate  in  churches  belonging 
to  monasteries ;  although  on  many  occaaicms,  and  parti- 
cularly on  grand  festivals,  they  also  take  part  in  the 
sorvioe  at  other  churches ;  but  the  latter  are  more  com- 
nonly  attended  by  the  secular  clergy,  or  priests. 

In  regard  to  the  monastic  clergy,  it  appears  that  from 
the  moment  of  altering  the  order,  and  consequently  a 
nionaBtery,  to  the  time  of  arriving  at  a  certain  dignity 
in  that  order,  the  Greco-Russian  and.  the  Catholic  religion 
do  not  differ  in  discipline :  the  same  trials,  probationary 
cxeicises,  noviciate,  and  servitude,  are  observed ;  and  the 
aame  line  of  prefermoit  is  cip&k  to  all  in  both  communions, 
from  the  lay-friar  to  the  archimandrite  in  the  Russian, 
or  to  the  General  of  the  Order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 


The  ordinary  costume  of   the  monastic  diffiars  from 
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that  of  the  secular  dergy ;  but  both  must  wear  beards, 
unless  residing  out  of  the  Empire,  and  then  they  are 
allowed  a  dispaisation.  The  monks  wear  a  Klobouk  on 
their  head,  or  a  high  cylindrical  >  cap  with  a  flovdng  veiL 
The  priests  have  more  commonly  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
The  secular  clergy  may  wear  cloth  or  silk  of  any  colour, 
but  the  garment  must  be  loose.  The  monastic  clei^  are 
forbidden  to  adopt  any  other  colour  than  black,  whether, 
it  be  silk  or  cloth  that  they  prefer  for  their  ordinary 
dress.  The  hair  of  both  is  long,  and  floatii]^  upon  their 
shoulders. 

In  point  of  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
monastic  is  far  above  the  secular  clergy.     To  those  who 
prepare  for  the  Ghurch,  instruction  is  given  in  parish  and 
district  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies,  which  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  superior  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  formed  into  a  special  commission 
which    resides  at  St.  Petersburgh.     Among  the  monas- 
tic clergy  there  have  been  at  all  times,  and  there  are  at 
this  moment,  persons  of  very  great  learning  and  exemplary 
piety.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced   to 
one  or  two  dignitaries  of  the  Oreco-Russian  church  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  whose  education  and  deep  erudition,  free  from 
vulgar  prejudice  or  gross  superstition,  would  ^entitle  them 
to  rank  among  the  clergy  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in 
Europe.     Although  it  is  true  that,  in  general,  the  secular 
clergy  are  not   equally  instructed,  and  until  very  lately 
were  deemed  very  deficient  in  education,  there  are  strik- 
ing exceptions  amongst  them,  which,  without  going  far- 
ther, may  be  illustrated  by  an  allusion  to  a  gentleman  very 
well  known  in  this  coimtry,  the  Chaplain  to  the  Russian 
Embassy.     There  appears,  at  present,  a  strong  inclination, 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  bring  about 
a  salutary  reform  on  this  point ;  by  making  the  secular 
clergy  better  qualified  to  fulfil  their  sacred  functions  with 
the  help  of  a  more  regular  education,  to  extend  their 
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fulneflB  m  checking  the  jwogress  of  8ectariaiU8m  whidi  has 
of  late  years  increased  to  one-tenth  of  the  ^ole,  and  in  im- 
proTing  the  moral  as  well  as  the  religious  principles  of  the 
people,  who  will  then  be  under  the  care  of  pastors  in  every 
way  worthy  of  their  respect.  The  Emperor,  by  an  ukase, 
dated  the  1  Ith  January  last,  has  commanded  the  Holy 
Synod  to  prepare  and  submit  for  his  approbation  a  plan 
for  securing  a  better  education  to  the  children  of  the 
di^y,  and  for  providing  certain  means  of  subsistodce,  for 
those  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  particularly  if  they  are  resident  in  poor  districts. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  a  similar  expression  of  the  Im- 
perial pleasure  that  the  Synod  has,  of  late,  issued  either 
orders  or  pressing  recommendations  for  reading  a  sermon 
every  Sunday  after  service,  a  practice  which  had  insensibly 
grown  into  disuse.  These,  it  is  trusted,  will  produce,  and 
indeed  have  in  a  great  measure  already  produced,  much 
good.  It  has  been  remarked  of  late  years  that  the  common 
people  pay  more  serious  attention  in  church  siuQe  preaching 
has  become  more  general,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior  classes,  to  promote  their  dvi- 
lizarion  by  frequently  mingling  with  the  exposition  of  the 
truths  of  religion  a  homely  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  morality,  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  the  great  advantages 
of  knowledge.  The  Russian  church  will  then  have  less 
cause  to  lament  the  number  of  dissenters,  or  sectarians, 
who  start  into  existence  every  year,  differing,  perhaps,  only 
in  the  interpretation  of  a  particular  word,  the  necessity  of 
a  particular  ceremony,  or  the  importance  to  be  attached  to 
A  particular  image;  errors  which  have  of  late  been  fully 
exposed  in  some  very  able  publications  that  have  appeared 
atSt  Petersburgh  and  Moscow. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  moition  the  Holy  Synod  more 
tbaxk  <moe.  This  is  the  public  institution  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  subject 
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to  the  apprdbotaan  of  Qoremmeat.  It  is  the  exeeotird 
establishment,  whidi  has  authority  to  deliberate  on  all  de- 
rical  matters,  but  whose  deliberatioos  are  watdied  and  whose 
resolutions  are  controlled  by  a  Procurator-general,  famniig 
part  of  the  Synod,  who  is  a  layman,  and  appointed  hy  the 
Emperor.  A  part  of  this  institution  is  established  at  Mos^ 
cow.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Synod  is,  to  keep  the  re* 
gisters  of  births  and  deaths,  from  whidi  annual  bills  of  mor- 
tality are  published  by  them,  referable  however  to  those 
who  profess  the  dominant  religion  only. 

The  number  of  churches  in  8t  Petersburgfa  is  con- 
siderable,  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  at  Moscow,  nor 
so  great  as  in  many  large  towns  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  professed.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
those  that  are  devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  Russia, 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  some  statistical  tables  published  in  182B,it  ap« 
pears  that  out  of  fifty-three  millions  of  inhabitants,  there 
were  not  more  than  216,000  ecclesiastics  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  religion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  one 
ecdesiastic  only  for  every  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
individuals  professing  the  same  creed. 

Many  of  the  churches  of  St.  Petersburgh,  like  the  Go- 
vernment palaces,  and  some  of  the  large  mansions  of  no- 
blemen, are  very  striking  buildings.  Their  Byzantine 
architecture  with  a  large  central  dome  and  four  smi^er 
ones,  around  it,  in  many  cases  of  that  elliptic  form  whidi 
may  be  said  to  be  bulbous,  and  the  plain  but  massiye  Greek 
Cross  richly  gilt,  surmounting  a  gilt  Crescent,  or  in  many 
instances  rising  immediately  from  the  cupola,  tend  to  give 
to  the  majority  of  churches  at  St.  Petersburg^  a  peculiar 
appearance,  which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  effect,  and 
never  fails  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  At- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  at  aU  times  to  mix  with 
this  Oriental  style  the  severer  and  more  pleasing  beauties 
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of  Oiedan  or  Roman  ardiiteeture*  This  k  particularly 
the  case  in  respect  to  our  Lady  of  Kazan ;  a  large  and 
(take  it  all  in  all)  splendid  monument  of  architecture, 
atoated  at  about  the  middle  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  still 
more  remarkable  as  being  the  work  of  a  native  architect,  a 
protege  of  the  late  Count  Strogonoff,  named  Voronikhin. 
Cameron,  the  Scotch  architect,  who  has  left  so  many  ere? 
ditable  monuments  behind  him  at  St.  Petersburgh,  waa 
one  of  the  competitors  for  this  great  undertaking,  and  pre- 
sented designs  which  I  was  assiured  by  an  architect  now 
living  in  that  capital,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  Russian 
artist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  recommendation  of  Count 
Strogonoff,  on  whose  estates  it  is  said  the  latter  was  bom 
a  serf,  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  Pavil,  and  the  construe* 
tion  of  this  great  temple  was  entrusted  to  Voronikhin. 

Rather  than  enter  into  tedious  details  of  its  architecture, 
I  have  here  introduced  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  edifice, 
by  the  inspection  of  which  my  readers  Will  form  an  accu-* 
late  notion  of  its  beauties  and  defects.  It  abounds  indeed 
in  both.  The  conception  is  grand;  many  points  in  its 
execution  are  excellent,  as  well  as  the  material  and  work- 
manship of  the  decorative  parts.  There  is  something 
striking  in  this  edifice,  viewed  as  a  whole ;  but,  although 
die  architect  was  daring  enough  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
the  noblest  temple  in  the  Christian  world  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  in  its  portico,  and  circular  colonnades— -his  heart 
finled  him  at  the  execution  of  the  dome ;  and  being  neither 
a  Bramante  nor  a  Michael  Angelo,  he  permitted  the  8ur>* 
mounting  cupola,  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  height,  and 
magnitude,  to  rest  on  a  dome  of  mean  dimensions.  To  give 
strmgtfa,  beauty,  and  magnificence  to  this  edifice,  the  fine 
cupola  of  St  Paul's  ou^t  to  stand  in  lieu  of  that  of  Vo- 
ronikhin. The  dome  is  covered  with  block  tin,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  cross  of  exquisite  workmanship,  supported  on  a 
large  gilded  ball. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  meanang  of  the  semicircular 
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polystiHe  on  each  side  of  the  portico,  fonoed'of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  a  stylobate 
of  three  steps,  and  each  advancing  from  the  body  of  the 
church  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  street,  where  it  ia 
terminated  by  portals  of  corresponding  magnitude  ?  Ber- 
nini^s  idea,  from  which  the  present  is  evidently  borrowed^ 
was  happy.  The  magnificent  circular  colonnades,  which 
form  th6  t^iazza  di  St.  Pietro,  were  also  intended  as  shel- 
tered avenues,  between  well-distributed  rows  of  {Hilars,  to 
fhe  principal  front  of  and  grand  entrance  into  the  church. 
Here  they  are  attached  and  lead  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
building!  True,  Voronikhin  had  no  alternative.  The 
church  must  have  its  altar  turned  to  the  east,  according  to 
the  Greek  rite ;  and  in  the  locality  which  it  was  destined  to 
occupy,  a  side  only  of  the  building  so  disposed,  and  not  its 
front,  could  be  presented  to  the  street.  He  therefore 
adopted  the  idea,  unique  of  its  kind,  I  believe,  of  strictly 
embellishing  that  sideMke  Sifafade;  constructing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  regular  fafode  in  the  west,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan.  When  architects  are  bound  to  certain  loca- 
lities, their  designs  should  be  conceived  for  them  in  particu- 
lar :  they  should  not  carry  upon  any  ground,  for  execution, 
a  particular  plan,  devised  and  put  together  for  effect  upon 
paper,  in  the  cabinet,  without  any  referenpe  to  the  place  it 
is  to  occupy.  Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  two  circular 
platforms  and  stylobates  in  this  cathedral  have  been  thick 
set  with  columns,  four  in  depth,  and  many  of  these  clus- 
tered together,  at  the  union  with  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing, has  produced  that  species  of  confused  mass,  through 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  or  perceive 
daylight.  Whichever  way  from  the  centre,  or  side  of  the 
area,  or  from  the  street,  we  look  at  these  colonnades,  the 
eye,  instead  of  surveying  a  simple  Grecian  arrangement  of 
pillars,  is  arrested  by  a  dead  wall  formed  of  th^n.  The 
columns  are  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and  of  stone,  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  decorate  its  interior,  and  which 
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Mipport  an  arched  roof  richly  ornamented  with  flowers  in 
bas-reKef.  These  latter  columns,  which  are  by  Soukhanoff, 
are  fifty  in  number,  and  each  of  one  piece  of  solid  granite 
from  Finland,  forty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a  rich  capital  of  bronze,  and  supported  on 
massiye  bases  of  the  same  metal.     When  first  set  in  their 
(daces,  it  is  said  that  they  had  a  polish  equal  to  the  finest 
crystal.     The  granite  has  a  general  reddish-brown  tint, 
i^rklingwith  mica  and  feldispar,  and  resembling  Egyptian 
Sienite ;  but  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  has  made  scNoAe  havoc 
on  its  surface,  which  appeared  to  me  abraded  in  various 
places,  and  decomposing ;  so  that  in  some  parts  there  were 
ODDsiderable  hollows  and  indentiures.     The  decorations  in 
the  body  of  the  church  are  not  very  striking ;  those  of  the 
altar  are  rich  and  splendid.     The  jewels  belonging  to  the 
altar,  and  the  silver  doors  that  lead  to  the  sanctum  sando^ 
rum,  with  the  railing  in  front,  of  the  same  material,  are 
akme  a  rich  treasure.     With  the  exception  of  the  seat  ex- 
clusively appropriated  for  the  sovereigns,   and  a  place 
whence  the  sermon  is  preached,  there  are  neither  chairs, 
benches,  nor  other  accommodations  in   the  body  of  the 
diurch,  the  congregation  standing  during  the  service,  or 
kneeling  or  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  as  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  where  however  both  chairs  and 
benches  are  admitted.     I  was  not  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with   the  various  paintings  which  decorate  the 
walls,  particulariy  in  the  angles  and  lunettes  of  the  dome; 
but  the  churdi  receives  the  daylight  so  imperfectly  throu^ 
the  windows  of  that  dome,  that  the  place  beneath  it  lies 
generally  in  solemn  obscurity.    This  part  of  the  building 
is  as  manifest  a  failure  internally,  as  it  is  in  its  exterior. 

Military  trophies,  banners,  and  the  keys  of  fortresses, 
wrested  from  the  enemies  of  Russia,  are  displayed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  church.  Among  these  there  is  a  Mar- 
diaTs  baton,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Davoust.  A  much 
interesting  object  of  attention  is  the  tomb  of  Kuto- 
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floff,  in  the  wmt  an^  of  the  nave,  remarkable  tx  ita  aini- 
plicity,  and  the  warlike  trophy  ofver  it,  formed  of  French 
flags  and  the  eaglea  of  Ni^leoD.  The  ^reat  part  which  thia 
cd^ehrated  officer  took  in  rescuing  hia  country  £rom  hostile 
invasion,  has  placed  his  name  above  the  pomp  of  monu- 
ments. But  there  is  one  monument  in  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  Russia,  which,  as  long  as  it  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
the  general,  will  also  indicate  to  posterity  how  the  Sove* 
reign,  whose  Empire  he  had  defended,  had  acknowledged 
his  services.  In  that  crown,  a  small  plate  of  gold,  with  the 
name  of  Kutusoff  inscribed  upon  it,  was  placed,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  in  the  room  of  the  most  valuable  jewel  taken 
from  it,  and  sent  to  the  warrior  by  his  Majesty,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  to  him  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Prince  of  Smolensko. 

Besides  the  colossal  bronze  statues  placed  under  the 
portico,  from  the  chisel  of  Martos,  the  Russian  Ganova^ 
two  other  gigantic  statues,  by  Pimenow  and  Danutt,  w&re 
to  have  been  placed  near  the  colonnade ;  but  one  only  la 
erected,  the  other,  it  is  said,  having  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  celebrated  leader,  of  the  Cossacks,  to  whose  valour 
Russia  owes,  in  great  part,  its  delivery  from  an  invading 
enemy,  having,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  intercepted  a 
great  part  of  the  booty  which  the  French  army  was  carry* 
ing  away  from  Moscow,  sent  the  silver  plate  to  the  Metro- 
politan  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  an  offering  to  the  Holy 
Lady  of  Kazan,  which  church  had  beai  complied  in  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  opened  two  years  before  the  inva* 
sion,  on  the  Emperor  Alexander's  birthday.  The  doca* 
ment  with  which  the  gift  was  accompanied,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  the  present  accoimt  of  that  cathedral,  as  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  sentiments  which  animated  that  intrepid 
general. 

**  Bestow  your  benediction  on  this  present,  offered  by 
our  warriors  to  the  Giver  of  Victory.     The  brava  '^ 
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OoMacks  restore  to  God  the  tressareB  fdundered  from 
the  temples.  They  have  entrusted  me  with  the  duty  of 
tniiffliiktnig  to  your  Eminence  thift  silver^  wfaioh  was  oaoe 
die  ornament  of  the  images  of  the  saints,  afterwards  the 
prey  of  barbarous  robbers,  and  at  length  wrested  from 
their,  gripe  by  the  brare  Don  Cossacks.  The  leader  of 
this  corps  of  Cossacks,  Count  Matwei  Ivanowitch  PlatoiF^ 
and  aU  his  brave  warriors,  wish  that  this  plate,  which 
in  weight  amounts  to  four  pouds,  may  be  made  into 
images  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  adorn  the  Church 
of  the  Mother  of  Ood  of  Kazan,  in  St.  Petersburgfa.  All 
the  necessary  expenses  of  casting  these  holy  images,  we 
take  on  our  account.  Your  Eminence  will  have  the  gbod<k 
ness  to  order  that  able  artificers  may  be  employed  to  fulfil 
the  inous  desire  of  our  warriors,  by  casting  these  images  of 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  which  they  offer  in  their  zeal  for  the 
tem|de  of  God.  As  soon  as  you  shall  inform  me  what  the 
expense  will  be,  I  will  remit  to  you  the  money.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  they  would  be  appropriately  placed 
doae  to  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  before  die  great 
eommunion-table,  that  diey  may  strike  the  eye  of  the 
devout  when  they  enter  the  temple.  On  the  pedestal  of 
each  image,  must  be  engraven  the  following  inscription : 
^  The  zealous  oflering  of  the  Corps  of  the  Don  Cossacks.** 

^^  Hasten  to  erect  in  the  temple  of  Gtod  this  monument  of 
battle  and  victory ;  and  while  you  erect  it,  say,  with  thank-^ 
folness  to  Providence,  the  enemies  of  Russia  jure  no  more ; 
die  vengeance  of  God  has  ovotaken  them  on  the  soil  of 
Rusaia;  and  the  road  they  have  gone  has  been  strewed 
with  their  bones,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  frantic  and 
pnnid  ambition. 

(Signed)  Platofp.'' 

There  is,  at  the  termination  of  the  same  street,  a  cluster 
of  bofldings  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  consisting  of  an 
old  and  a  modem  church,  a  small  chapel,  an  an  extensive 
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range  of  cloisters,  fantastically  painted  of  a  red  cdour.  The 
whole  pile  is  striking;  and  on  a  Sunday j  the  crowds  of 
pedestrians  and  equipages  that  gather  in  and  about  these 
spacious  edifices  and  courts,  form  a  most  interesting  sight. 
*^  Come,'^  said  to  me,  one  Sunday  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  Monsieur  Savenko,  the  able  young  surgeon 
whom  I  have  already  introduced  to  my  readers,  **  Come, 
let  us  start  for  the  Monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi. 
No  one  leaves  the  capital  without  visiting  the  spot  on  which 
the  great  Prince  Alexander  Yaroslavich  obtained  in  1241 
a  victory  over  the  allied  forces  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Livonia,  aiid  gained  the  surname  of  Nevskoi,  and  became 
afterwards  a  monk.  For  his  subsequent  piety  and  holy 
life,  he  has  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  it  is  in  honour  of  his  name  that  Peter 
the  Great  ei*ected  the  monastery  in  question.  On,  then, 
with  your  shoob  and  fur  boots ;  my  dedge  is  waiting  at 
your  door ;  the  air  is  clear  and  bracing ;  let  us  be  gone. 
There  are  but  ten  degrees  of  cold,  watch  your  nose,  and 
a  few  minutes  will  see  us  at  the  end  of  the  four  versts 
between  this  and  the  Monastery.^  We  arrived  as  stated, 
entered  a  grand  portal,  ran  up  a  long  avenue,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Tchemaya,  and  penetrated  between  lines 
of  carriages  and  a  crowd  of  people  in  their  holiday*  clothes 
within  the  spacious  square,  formed  by  the  long  cloisters, 
before-mentioned,  and  the  palace  in  which  the  Aidibishop 
of  Kazan  resides  on  the  right,  and  by  the  Church  of 
the.  Annunciation,  and  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of 
St.  John  Crysostomus  on  the  left ;  besides  a  saminary  for 
the  education  of  young  ecclesiastics,'  which  is:  a  modem 
building  of  considerable  merit  placed,  at  the .  farthest 
angle.  In  the  second  of  these  churches  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  modern  architecture  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  all  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  style  is  pure. Grecian,  and  the 
dimensions  such  as  befit  a  temple  of  the  first 'dass,  con- 
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sukved  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh  as  their 
second  cathedral.  It  nvas  erected  about  thirty-six  years 
ago  on  the  plans  of  Staroff,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Kakorinoff,  the  architect  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Arts.  The  great  entrance  is  striking;  and  the  catip  d'odl 
of  the  nave,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  handsome 
oolunins,  terminating  in  a. rotunda  rising  into  a. lofty  dpme, 
is  fill!  iA  effect  This  is  not  a  little  heightoied  by  the 
fariUMDt  fresco-paintings  on  the  ceilings^  and  the  ara^sque 
decorations  on  the  panels  of  the  church,  the  altar-piece  of 
white  Carrara  marble  standing  under. the  dome,  and  some 
▼aluaUe  paintings  by  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Raphael 
Mengs,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  altar.  The 
hi^y-  door  in  the  Ikonastas^  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps, 
18  of  a  richly  gilt  bronze,  and  surmounted  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  dazzling  aureola^  composed  of  different 
coloured  metals,  artfully  combined  to  give  its  darting 
rays  the  resplendence  of  reality.  In  the  centre  of  this  the 
initiala  of  that  awful  name .  are  traced,  which  none  were 
pennitted  to  pronounce  in  Israel,  save  the  initiated.  The 
interior  or  prothesis^  with  the  holy  table,  and  its  circular  co- 
lonnade suppcNTting  the  canopy  over  the  consecrated  element, 
is  lighted  by  a  profusion  of  richly  chased  silver  lustres. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  however  in  this  church 
18  the  diapel  in  which  the  relics  of  the  Saint  are  depoi^ted. 
A  sarcophagus  of  massive  silver,  bearing  on  each  side,  carved 
with  moderate  skill,  the  bas-relief  representations  of  the  dif- 
ferent engagements  of  the  warrior  Saint  with  the  Swedes, 
received  those  relics  in  17I4»  from  the  Rojedestvenskqy 
Convent,  in  the  city  of  Vladimir.  Peter,  who  wished  to 
ognalize  his  victories  abroad  by  some  conspicuous  event  at 
home,  made  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  the  holy 
Prince,  who  had-  in  time  past  defeated  that  inveterate  ene- 
my of  Russia,  the  means  of  celebrating  the  peace  of  New- 
atadt,  which  he  had  himself  concluded  with  the  Swedes. 
Thoae  relics  were  transported  by  land  as  far  as  Novgorod. 
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where  they  were  shipped  on  booid  a  higUy  decorated 
yacht.  The  Emperor  went  in  h»  own  gaUey  to  Hieet  them 
as  ftu*  as  Ijcmi*  aooompaoied  by  a  numerous  suite,  received 
them  m  it,  placed  himself  at  the  hdm,  made  his  superior 
officers  row  the  galley,  and  arriTed  at  the  Ck>nveiit  of  the 
Annunciation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  near  the  present 
Convent,  where  he  deposited  them  Amidst  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  From  that 
church  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  their  present 
situation.  The  altar  of  the  chapel,  of  solid  silver,  rises 
thirty  feet  in  height.  Groups  ct  military  trophies,  of  the 
same  metal,  are  disposed  by  the  side  of  the  shrine ;  and  a 
golden  lamp,  presented  by  Catherine  in  1791,  suspoided 
over  it,  with  a  magnificent  candelabrum  of  silver,  the  gift 
of  Alexander,  together  with  a  silver  dish  of  curious  work- 
manship, holding  the  bones  of  several  holy  men,  form  the 
wealth  and  ornament  of  this  splendid  monument  I  have 
not  seen  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  superior  to  it  in  mag« 
nificence  and  costliness  of  material  and  decoration,  except 
the  subterraneous  temple  of  marble  and  precious  stones 
erected  under  the  transept  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan, 
where  the  body  of  that  great  philanthropist  Charles  Bor^ 
romeus  is  deposited,  within  a  magnificent  crystal  case,  which 
has  kept  the  remains  in  a  considerable  state  of  preservati<Hi. 
Upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  chapel  and  shrine 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi.  The  first  portion  of  silver 
so  employed  was  the  first  produce  of  the  mines  of  Kolyvan 
sent  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  presented  to 
this  church. 

Besides  the  sacred  vases  and  utensils  made  of  precious 
metal,  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  symbols  of  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  the  sa» 
cristy  of  the  church  offers  many  other  objects  of  curio- 
sity  and  interest  to  the  stranger,  and  oi  veneration  to 
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the  Roaoans ;  such  as  the  crown  of  Alexander  Nevskoi, 
^e  baton  of  ocmunand.of  Peter  the  First,  the  small  bed 
CD  which  he  expired,  ^and  seTeral  other  memorials  of 
that  Sovereign.  None  of  those  had  I  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  as  the  monks  had  congr^^ted  to  their  mid-day 
repast  by  the  time  we  had  inspected  the  church,  and  I 
gire  the  above  account  on  the  faith  of  another  traveller. 

The  monks  who  reside  in  the  monastery  are  seldom  more 
dian  sixty  in  number,  and  often  only  forty.  Each  has  his 
cell,  but  they  meet  in  the  refectory  and  at  church.  They 
tcHaw  the  rule  of  discipline  established  by  Theophanes 
Prokopovitch,  and  confirmed  by  Peter  the  Great  two  years 
before  his  death.  The  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburgh 
bears  the  title  of  Archimandrite  of  this  Monastery. 

In  the  small  and  Byzantine  church  of  the  Annunciaiiafi, 
adjoining  to  the  one  just  described,  is  a  simple  monument 
to  Souvoroff,  in  one  of  the  side  chapels ;  and  another  made 
of  bronze,  richly  gilt,  to  the  memory  of  Miloradovitch. 

When  the  decorated  hearse  of  SouyorofiP  arrived  before 
the  entrance  of  this  church,  it  was  found  that  the  door  was 
too  small  to  admit  its  passage.  This  perplexed  those  «t 
the  head  of  the  sojemn  procession  not  a  little ;  when  one  (^ 
the  veterans  who  carried  the  coffin  exclaimed :  *^  Forward, 
my  oomrades,  Souvoroff  passed  every  where,^^  and  forth- 
with, overcoming  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  the  men  oi 
amia,  by  redoubled  strength,  penetrated  with  their  burden 
into  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  short  inscription  on  a  stone  on  the  ground  before 
the  monument  of  Miloradovitch,  tells  the  recent  catastrophe 
^rtiidi  terminated  his  days.  ^'  Mort  d'^une  phde  re9ue  sur 
la  Place  d^Isaac  par  un  boulet,  et  une  bayonette,  14th  D6- 
cembre,  1825.  A.  S.""  Few  officers  had  displayed  more 
bravery  than  Miloradovitch  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
{^orious  career.  He  had  been  exposed  in  more  than  forty 
general  engagements  to  imminent  danger,  without  ever  re- 
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oeiTing  the  sligfaest  oontuHOD ;  but  on  that  memorable.oo- 
caffloDy  a  wound  inflicted  by  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  he 
had  before  led  to  victory,  cut  short  his  military  career. 

I  noticed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  monument,  a 
curious  piece  of  workmanship  in  mother  of  pearl,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  plate  of  that  substance,  divided  into  twelve 
compartments,  in  which  are  engraved  with  minute  accu- 
racy, in  a  space  of  about  three  inches  square,  the  figure 
and  name  of  each  Saint  for  every  day  in  the  year  of  the 
Russian  church  calendar.  The  centre  represents  the  abode 
of  the  Eternal,  with  the  Saviour  and  all  the  Saints  around 

« 

the  triumphant  cross. 

On  the  opposite  wall  a  drapery  of  solid  silver-gilt  is  sus- 
pended, containing  an  image,  supported  by  two  angels,  of 
the  same  costly  material,  resting  on  the  tomb  which  con- 
tains the  mortal  remains  of  the  late^Monsieur  Naryschkine^ 
and  on  which  is  recorded  the  only  title  to  distinction 
which  this  family  seems  proud  to  claim,  that  ^^  Piirre  1*' 
€St  sorti  de  leur  sang.^ 

It.  would  be  usdess  to  repeat  the  worldly  titles  of  many 
other  departed  persons  here  interred,  or  to  say  more  than 
a  few  words  of  the  five  bronze  monuments  belonging  to 
the  Sheremetiefl^  family,  which  I  observed  in  another  stiU 
smaller  church  connected  with  the  cemetery.  One  oi  the 
latter  records  the  existence  of  the  nobleman  of  that  name^ 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  founder  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  here  will  be  deposited  for  successive  genera^ 
tions  the  members  of  this  opulent  family;  the  present 
representative  of  which  is  a  young  officer  of  the  Guaicds, 
possessing,  it  is  said,  a  revenue  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  roubles. 

The  churches  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevskoi  and  its  cemetery,  constitute  the  Pantheon  of  St. 
Petersburgh ;  but  although  we  meet  with  in  each  of  those 
places  and  at  every  step  the  remains  of  the  great,  we.do 
not  recognize  the  illustrious  of  the  empire  in  all  of  them. 
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Ostentation,  as  much  as  merit,  prevails  in  these  fashionable 
habitations  of  the  dead. 

Nowhere  can  a  more  striking  display  of  architectural 
taste,  pure,  inventive,  and  refined,  be  seen,  than  is  pre- 
sented by  the  extensive  consecrated  ground  or  cemetery 
adjoining  the  churches  just  described,  with  its  hundreds  of 
monuments  and  tokens  in  memory  of  -the  dead.  Some  of 
these  are  real  master- pieces  of  the  art ;  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  affecting  brevity  of  the  inscriptions  they  bear ;  so 
superior  either  to  the  amplifications  of  those  which  are  to 
be  found  at  the  Pire  la  Chaise  in  Paris,  or  to  the  EicoiC 
ofUabic  verses  that  offend  the  eye  in  an  English  church- 
yaitL  £very  design,  every  device,  figure,  emblem  and 
deoHvtion,  every .  species  of  material  from  the  most 
dazzling  marble  of  Carrara,  to  gold,  has  been  resorted  to, 
ID  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  friends  and  relatives, 
or  of  talent  and  wealth.  Of  the  latter  description  is  a 
moniunent  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  erected  to 
snatdi  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Kousoff,  a  merchant. 
It  consists  of  a  solid  cubic  block  of  the  most  superb  granite, 
on  which  is  imposed  a  solid  pedestal  of  black  marble,  ten 
feet  square,  bearing  a  sarcophagus  fourteen  feet  high,  of 
most  elegant  proportions,  surmounted  by  a  gold  cross, 
twenty  feet  in  height.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  there 
is  a  colossal  candelabrum  of  cast  iron,  with  entwining 
serpents,  of  bronze,  gilt.  The  purchase  of  the  ground 
abme  tot  fixing  this  monument  cost  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  monument  sixty  thousand  roubles.  With  a  more 
appropriate  intention  have  the  survivors  of  Turtchaninov, 
a  rich  proprietor  of  copper  mines,  employed  Martos  in 
raiflng  a  monument  of  solid  copper  to  that  individual,  in 
which  are  observed  two  allegorical  figures  of  the  size  of 
Ule,  and  of  the  same  material,  chiselled,  not  cast,  by  that 
celebrated  artist,  besides  the  marble  bust  of  the  deceased. 

Nearer  to  the  centre  of  this  abode  of  death,  a  tetrastyle 
Ionic  temple,  in  marble  of  the  purest  white,  crowned  by  a 
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pedimraty  arrested  my  attention.     It  records  the  many  vir- 
tues of  an  interesting  female,  the  late  Countess  Potemkhi, 
and  is  the  production  of  Krilloff,  an  artist  of  great  merit 
Alto-relievos   of  the  most  exquisite  execution    tell,  <m 
three    sides  of  the   temple,   the  melancholy   story  of  a 
mother  snatched  firom  three  loyely  babes,  whidi  she  would 
fain  press  to  her  bosom.     The   Countess,   prophetically 
conscious  of  her  approaching  fate,   looks   up  calm  and 
majestic  to  the  figure  of  Religion,  and  •  rests  .  with  con- 
fidence her  left  hand  on  the  symbol  of  Christianity.    In 
front  are  the  inscription  and  the  arms  of  the  family,  in 
sob'd  gold. 

But  why  linger  in  this  Necropolis  of  the  great,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  celebrated  men  in  the  modem  history  of 
Russia,  when  other  highly  important  objects  daim   our 
attention  ?     Let  us  hence ;  yet  before  we  quit  the  ground, 
let  us  cast  a  parting  look  to  the  spot  on  which  rises  a 
white  marble  column,  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Lomonossofft 
the  father  of  modem  Russian  poetry.-    Like  Schiller,  this 
extraordinary   man,    whose  varied  talents   were   of   the 
highest  order,  would  have  been  lying  without  a  monument^ 
had  not  the  late  Great  Chancellor  Michael  Woronzow 
rescued  his  country  from  such  a  stigma,  by  erecting  the 
present   memento  at  his  own  expense.     The   Russians, 
however,  can  now  better  appreciate  the  merits   of  their 
illustrious  countryman :  and  a  monument,  of  the  estimated 
value  of  50,000  roubles,  is  intended  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Isaac  the  Dalmatian  was 
foimded  in  I7IO,  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  commemoration 
of  his  birthday.  Catherine^  ever  desirous  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  her  great  predecessor,  ordered  in  1768  that 
the  church  should  be  reconstructed  in  marble,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  its  founder. 
The  building  had  reached  its  entablature,  when  the  death 
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of  that  Princess  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  proceedings. 
This  church,  as   I  have  before  observed^  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  Admiralty  Square,  and  faces  the  Neva;  from 
which,  however,  it  is  at  a  considerable  distance.     During 
the  reign  of  Paul  it  underwent  various  changes ;  and  after 
many  years  spent  in  altering  and  modifying  it,  and  in  en^ 
deavouring  to  correct  several  important  defects  in  the  ori- 
^nal  plan  of  the  Empress  Catherine ;  defects  which  were 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  want  of  harmony  that  existed 
between   the  church   as   it   stood    and  the  surroimding 
edifice,  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  approved  in  1818 
a  jdan  for  its  restoration^  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  Mons.  Moiitferrand,    a    French  architect  of  ac> 
knowledged  merit  and  great  enterprise,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  draughtsmen  I  know,  resident  in  St. 
Petersburgh.    This  plan  is  now  in  progress  of  execution,' 
and  has  been  so  for  some  years.      According  to  it,  the 
form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  340  feet  long, 
and  298)  feet  wide,  including  the  lateral  porticos.      In 
the  centre  rises  a  dome,  the  exterior  diameter  of  which, 
surrounded  by  an  open  peristyle  of  Ionic  columns,  mea- 
sures 108  feet.     The  total  elevation  of  the  edifice,  from 
the  level  of  the  sqtuffe  on  which  it  stands  to  the  ball,  which 
is  to  bear  the  cross,  is  equal  to  317  English  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  will  be  ornamented  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  columns  and '  pilasters  of  the 
Ccmnthian  order,  of  marble  drawn  from  the  quarries  of 
flnkad.  The  capitals  and  the  bases  will  be  of  bronze, 
ridily  gilt.  The  ardbed  roof,  decorated  with  various  com- 
partments, embellished  with  every  thing  that  painting, 
sculpture,  and  gilding,  can  afford,  will  present  an  ensemble 
worthy  of  the  finest  churches  of  Italy.  A  great  part  of 
the  (dd  church  now  existing,  in  which  the  prothesis  and 
holy  tables  are  placed,  has  been  retained,  hot  only  because 
this  part  offers  a  noble  style  of  architecture,  and  is  beau- 
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tifiilly  finidied,  but  also  firom  modves  of  retigioii  and  vene- 
ration, which  the  late  Emperor  entertained  for  the  churdi 
of  his  ancestors. 

But  the  most  astonidiing,  and  certainly  unparallded 
feature,  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  will  be  the  four  por- 
tioos  which  are  to  decorate  its  exterior;  the  two  principal 
of  which  will  consist  eath  of  sixteen  columns  in  front,  and 
three  in  the  flank,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  gilt 
bronze,  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  ci  the  beau- 
tiful portico  of  Agrippa  at  Rome ;  and  the  other  two  or 
side  porticos  of  eight  columns  each.  These  forty-eight 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  unique  in  Europe,  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  Finland,  each  of  one  scJid 
piece  of  granite,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  thdr 
base,  five  feet  two  inches  near  the  astragal,  and  fifty^six 
feet  high ;  consequently  much  loftier  than  those  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon,  which  measure  only  forty-eix  feet  nine 
inches  and  deven  lines.  Thirty-seven  are  already  on 
the  spot,  and  twenty  of  them  polished  and  ready  to 
be  erected.  For  this  purpose  a  scafiVdding,  of  a  most  in- 
genious construction,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  em* 
ployed  by  the  architect  Fontana  to  erect  the  Obelisk  in 
front  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  and  sixteen  iron  capstans,  re- 
markable for  the  simplicity  and  power  of  their  jxinciples, 
the  invention  of  the  late  General  of  Engineers,  Betancourt, 
have  been  long  prepared ;  and  thirty-two  of  the  cnlumna 
will  be  on  their  bases  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  Fif- 
teen hundred  workmen  are  constantly  employed  on  the 
site,  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Mountferrand  and 
his  assistants.  Messieurs  Pasqual,  and  Andromini,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  an  Italian,  and  a  most  ingenious  mechanic* 

f  *  By  the  arrival  of  a  friend  from  St.  Petersbuigfa,  since  the  above  isdat^ 
mation  was  written,  I  learn  that  the  first  column  was  raised  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor,  the  great  oflScers  of  the  Court  and  the  Goveni- 
menty  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  May  last  The  operation  of 
elevating  the  stupendous  pillar,  of  lifting  it  up  to  its  vertical  position,  and 
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In  the  bufldiDg  itself,  great  progress  has  been  made.  The 
feundstioiis,  and  the  crypt,  in  which  service  is  to  be  per- 
formed, are  completed ;  the  granite  piers,  on  which  the 
pedestals  and  gold  bronze  bases  of  the  columns  for  the 
porticos  are  to  stand  are-  finished,  .and  several  of  the 
latter  are  already  in  their  places.  Nothing  can  be  richer. 
The  capitals,  which  are  to  be  of  the  same  materiab,  have 
been  long  preparing.  Accompaoded  by  Monsieur  Mont* 
ferrand,  the  architect.  Baron. Nioohu  and  myself  had  the 
sadafiiction  of  going  ovor  every  part  of  this  vast  building, 
of  examining  die  model  of  the  curious  scaffolding,  and 
madmnery  for  erecting  the  columns  (which  latter  was  with 
great  omdescension  put  in  motion  in  our  presence  by 
aemal  men  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Andromini), 
and  of  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the. great  simplidtj 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  gigantic  pillars  will  be  raised 
mto  dieir  allotted  places.  This  operation  will  doubtless 
attract  a  great  multitude  of  spectators;  and  any  ar* 
duteet  Ukdy  to  be  engaged  in  works  of  importance, 
wmild  find  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh  well  repaid  by 
the  advantage  of  being  present  on  the  occasion.  It  is 
known  that  a  great  number  of  architects  of  all  countries 
have  signified  iheir  intention  of  assisting  at  the  cere* 
raony,  and  such  an  opportunity  cannot  often  occur,  which 
neither  times  past  have  offered,  nor  will  future  ages  in 
aD  probability  again  afford,  of  seeing  fcnrty-eight  columns^ 
each  of  one  solid  block  of  highly  polished  and  sparkling 
granite,  of  great  magnitude,  and  loftier  than  any  which 
the  hand  of  an  architect  has  ever  ventured  to  design  in 
Ean^ie.  Fimtana,  it  wiU  be  recollected,  employed  800 
men,  140  horses,  and  40  capstans,  for  the  purpose  of 
nuaing  the  obelisk,  which  Sextus  V.  ordered  him  to 
erect  in  the  Piazza  die  Piatro.    People  from  every  part  of 

above  Ae  level  of  its  pedestal,  and  of  lowering  it  into  the  latter,  occupied 
pBMiiely  fifty-eight  minutes.    One  of  them  has  since  been  so  raised  every 
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Italy  flocked  to  Rome  on  that  occasion,  to  witnew  a  spec- 
tacle equally  novel  and  striking.  -  In  the  present  instance^ 
each  ccdumn  weighs  8,000  pouds,  or  388,000  pounds,  and 
costs  82,000  roubles  to  the  i^tate.  Nine  years  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  them  on  the  spot,  and  every  pos- 
sible means  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ae  archi- 
tect to  complete  a  structure  whidi  will  rank  with  the  finest 
monuments  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

'  We  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  room  in  whidi  is 
kept  the  model  of  thechurch  aait  will  appear  when  completed. 
The  effect  will  be  grand  in  the«xtrenie ;  but  a  doubt  may 
be  entertidned  by  many,  whether  the  four  smaller  domea 
which,  in  observance  of  the  received  principles  of  By  Eantine 
churdi  architecture,  are  }daced  at  the  angles  of  this  colossal 
edifice,  will  not  destroy  in  a  great  degree  its  imposing  aspect. 
I  may  add  that,  both  inside  and  out,  the  Temple  will  be 
cased  with  costly  marble  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  frames, 
joints,  and  supports,  will  cfvery  where  be  of  cal(t-iron,  timber 
being  excluded  from  its  construction  as  much  as  possible. 

Of  the  Russian  churches,  only  one  more  shall  receive 
particular  notice  in  this  place,  namely,  that  which  with  its 
lofty  and  slender  spire,  covered  with  -gold  glittering  in  the 
sun,  marks  to  the  distant  observer  the  locality  of  the  for- 
tress in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  situated.  This  structure^ 
dedicated  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  stands  in  an  open  place  within  the  citadel, 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  has  only  a  single  cupola, 
and  a  tower  two  hundred  and  six  feet  in  height,  furnished 
with  a  chiming^lock,  for  which  the  Tzar  paid  46,000 
rouUes.  The  gilt  spire  rises  from  this  tower  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet  higher,  including  the  ball  and  cross  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  of  an  angel ;  a  proud  rival  to  that  which 
decorates  the  great  tower  of  the  Admiralty. 

I  repaired  to  this  church,  the  interior  structure  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  with  Count  Sergius  Strogo^ofi*. 
On  each  side  of  the  altar  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Sovereigns 
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of  RuAsia,  dnce  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 
Tiie  tombs,  of  a  square  fonn  and  of  unsculpiured  stone, 
are  ranged  beside  each  other,  bearing  the  Russian  arms 
and  the  solitary  initials  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  devoid 
of  every  pompous  title.  A  rich  velvet  pall  is  thrown  over 
them,  on  wliich  the  initials  again  appear  embroidered 
ID  gML  By  the  side  of  the  tomb  which  received  tiie  re- 
mains <^  the  unfortunate  Paul,  are  deposited  those  of 
Alexander  and  his  consort*  Hundreds,  of  military  tro^ 
phies,  such  as  standards,  staffs,  batons,  and  keys  of  cities 
and  fortresses  taken  by  the  Russians,  very  appropriately 
surround  this  abode  of  mortality,  which  with  equal  pro> 
priety  is  suffered  to  produce  its  intended  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  without  heraldic  or  architectural 
monuments,  and  by  means  of  the  names  alone  of  those 
who  have  left  numberless  mementos  in  their  Imperial  resi- 
dence to  perpetuate  their  fame. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the  capital,  the 
Cathc^c  church  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  Its  order  is 
Corinthian,  beautifuUy  harmonizing  in  all  its  parts ;  the 
octostyle  portico  in  particular,  and  the  fine  dome  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-four  pillars  of  the  same  order,  are  very 
teiking.  Its  interior,  115  feet  in  length,  capacious,  gor- 
geously ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  rich  soffits,  lofty 
columns,  and  ^  profusion  of  paintings,  would  lead,  for  a  mo- 
Bient,  to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  principal  church  of  the 
eqiital,  and  that  the  ceremonies  therein  performed,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  must  be  thoseof  the  religion  of  the  State. 
Those  who  have  watched  with  anxiety  those  momentous 
events  which  have  marked  the  political  strife  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  will  look  with  interest  on  the  tomb  of 
Moreau,*  who  died  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  re- 


Jones  has,  in  his  account  of  St.  Petenbuigh,  erroneously 
placed  the  tomb  of  this  General  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan. 
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cdyed  at  the  battle  of  Dre&deo.  A  plain  white  taUet,  edgad 
with  dark  marble,  placed  in  this  church,  tells  the  stranger 
that  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlindoi  was  bom  at  Morlaix 
on  the  11th  of  August  I768,  and  died  at  Laun  the  2d  of 
September  1813. 

The  Lutheran  chiirches  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Anaep 
particularly  the  latter,  are.  justly  considered  as  excellmt 
specimens  of  architecture ;  but  the  dispositioDi  of  their  in- 
terior required  by  the  reformed  religion,  does  not  admU  of 
those  embellishments,  which,  both  in  the  Gkeek  and  Cat^io- 
lie  churches,  heighten  the  impressi<Hi  produced  on  tba 
spectator. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  after  our  arrival^  I  attended 
service  in  the  English  church,  a  very  handsome  and  substan- 
tial edifice,  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  English  Quay, 
where  it  presents  a  noble  front  to  the  river,  being  decorated 
by  a  colonnade,  placed  on  a  massive  and  well-distributed 
basement  story,  in  which  are  the  apartments  of  the  Rev.  JS. 
Law,  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Chaplaiti 
to  the  Factory.  This  church  was  first  built  in  17^^  ttad 
reconstructed  in  its  present  form  in  1815.  The  entrance^ 
properly  speaking,  is  from  a  street  at  the  back  of  the 
Quay,  through  a  handsome  gateway.  The  interior  is  neat 
and  simple,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  well 
warmed  and  comfortably  fitted  up.  There  is  a  state 
pew  for  the  British  Ambassador  on  the  right  of  the  altar, 
and  opposite  to  the  pulpit :  it  is  surmounted  by  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England.  The  altar-piece  is  a  DepoaticA  from 
the  Cross,  a  very  creditable  painting,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  two  handsome  Corinthian  pillars  of  marble.  The  fe- 
male part  of  the  congregation,  as  in  the  Lutheran  churches, 
sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  occupied  the  left  side  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Law  is  an  impressive  reader,  and  a  dear  ex- 
pounder of  the  holy  writings,  and  of  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality as  weU  as  religion ;  and  the  congregation  appeared 
evidently  interested  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
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his  pulpit  eloquence.  In  the  Royal  or  Ambassador's  pew 
sat  Mr.  Disbrowe,  the  Minister  from  the  British  Court, 
with  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  after  the 
service,  and  from  whom  I  recaved  every  possible  civility 
during  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  church  has  no 
g^ery,  and,  although  capacious,  is  insuiScient  to  accom- 
modate more  than  a  part  of  the  English  residents.  The 
resident  English  at  St.  Petersburgh  are,  I  am  told,  about 
SSWin  number.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  church,  in  the 
prayer  for  the  King,  to  introduce  also  the  name  of  the 
Emperor :  in%the  Litany,  and  after  the  RoyaL  Family  has 
been  prayed  for,  the  clergyman  says,  with  emphatic  voice, 
^  that'  it  may  please  thee  to  bless  and  preserve  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  and  all  the  Imperial  Family.*"  The  same 
enstom  of  praying  for  the  health  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  England,  I  am  informed,  is  also  observed  in  the  Rus- 
rian  Ambassador's  Chapel  in  London.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  I  paid  my  respects,  at  their  handsome 
apartments  on  the  basement  story,  to  the  clergyman  and 
his  lady,  to  whoni  1  had  brought  letters  of  introduction 
fibm  his  brother.  The  house  of  the  Chaplain  to  the  Fac- 
tory, as  well  as  the  church,  is  exempt  from  the  perquisi-^ 
tions,  or  domiciliary  visits  of  the  police. 

I  had,  in  the  course  of  my  travels  through  Greece,  in 
1803-4,  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
aerrice  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  that  performed  according  to  the  Russian  rites,  while 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  attended  more  than  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
undistinguishing  equality  with  which  all  ranks  of  persons, 
from  the  Prince  to  the  boor,  assembled  promiscuously  in  the 
body  of  the  church  and  near  to  the  sanctuary,  standing  or 
kneeling,  but  never  sitting,  there  being  no  sort  of  accommo- 
difttion  for  that  purpose.  The  service  is  long  and  compli- 
cated, and,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  varies  in 
many  points  every  day ;'  but  that  part  which  is  permanent 
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and  of  daOy  occurrence,  is  striking  and  impreasiTe.  The 
monk,  priest,  or  dignitary  of  the  diurch,  reads  prayers, 
cdlects,  and  psahns,  from  a  variety  of  volumes,  all  of 
which  are  written  in  the  Slavonic  language ;  and,  like  the 
Latin  used  in  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
is  not  readily,  if  at  all,  understood  by  every  class  of  people. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Rusao^Greek  church  service  con- 
sists in  psalms  and  hymns,  which  are  either  sung  or  read  in 
a  sort  of  recitative.  No  musical  instruments  are  admitted 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  on  this  point  the  Russians  are 
very  strict;  but  they  are  permitted  to  have  experienced 
and  well-taught  choral  smgers,  to  assist  them  in  increasnQ^ 
the  solemnity  of  the  worship  of  their  church,  already  con- 
siderable from  the  magnificence  of  its  decorations  and  the 
splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Three  distinct 
services  are  performed  each  day  in  the  week,  at  all  churches; 
the  vespers,  (and  on  holydays  the  midnight  service  or 
mesonyction),  the  matins,  or  morning  prayers,  and  the  li* 
turgy.  The  Greek  church  observes  its  festivals  from  sun- 
set to  sunset.  The  benediction  of  the  people  by  the  priest, 
and  the  frequent  exclamation  of  ^^  Let  us  pray  V^  which  he 
or  his  deacon  pronounces,  with  the  respcmses,  by  the  derica 
or  singers,  of  **  Lord,  have  mercy  !^  form  an  essential  part 
of  them  all. 

The  ordinary  religious  ceremonies,  which  the  Russo- 
Greek  church  requires  to  be  observed  on  many  occaskms  in 
the  course  of  the  year — the  celebration  of  anniversaries  of 
the  Imperial  family,  of  important  events  and  victories,  by 
singing  the  Te  Deum,  either  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  or  in 
the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazai^— the  practice  of  observ- 
ing certain  solemnities  or  festivals  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
such  as  the  Benediction  of  the  Waters  in  January,  the  ia- 
vipedium  and  the  Offering  <^  the  Paschal  Lamb  or  Egg  at 
Easter — ^the  Imperial  christenings,  and  the  lying  in  state 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  bodies  of  deceased  sovereigns,  and 
of  the  great  in  all  other  churches,  afford  so  many  opportu- 
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nities  for  the  Rmeo-Oreek  clergy  to  display  grandeur  and 
magmficenoe  in  the  celebration  of  their  rites,  and  of  which 
they  fully  avail  themselves,  to  the  edification  of  the  con* 
gregated  Christians.  During  my  stay  in  the  capital,  such 
opportunities  occuired  at  the  chapel  of  the  Imperial  Win- 
ter Palace,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
when  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  for  the  taking  of  Erivan,  a  fu- 
neral service  was  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  late  Emperor,  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  took  place  to 
od^rate  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Ids  present  lif  igesty.  Such  as  have  witnessed  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  that  distinguish  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
from  every  other,  will  easily  form  an  idea  of  those  which 
were  observed  on  the  several  occasions  just  enumerated, 
when  the  presence  <^  the  Court,  with  an  endless  suite  of 
great  and  illustrious  characters,  glittering  in  all  the  splen* 
dour  of  earthly  honour,  prostrated  themselves  in  deep 
humility  brfore  the  sanctuary,  at  which  the  Metropolitan, 
assisted  by  a  multitude  of  dignitaries  of  the  church,  priests, 
and  deacons,  officiated,  and  whose  voices  were  drowned  in 
the  loud  and  frequent  aspirations  of  devotion  from  the 
assonbled  people. 

The  Russian  service  differs  not  less  in  the  rituals  for  the 
cdebration*  of  matrimony  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
than  in  any  other  of  its  parts,  from  every  other  species  of 
cteed  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see* 
ii^  both  of  these,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  ceremonies 
belonging  to  them,  n^iich  is  unconnected  With  the  church 
service.  Early  one  day  in  November,  a  kind  young  fiiend, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  oldest  English  merchant  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  whose  attentions  to  me  were  unremitting, 
pat  a  finely  embossed  card  into  my  hands,  on  which  was 
printed,  in  Russian  characters,  the  following  invitation,  li- 
terally translated. 

^  Ivan  Ivanovitch  and  Prascovia  Constantinovna  Ivanoff 
humbly  request  the  favour  of  your  attoidance  to  the  mar- 
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riage  cerenKmy  of  their  dauji^ter  Anna  Ivanpn^DA  with 
Nicholai  Demetrivich  Borissow,  and  to  the  dinner  table, 
this  November  the  13th  day,  in  the  year  18279  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.^ 

On  the  embossed  border  of  the  card,  delicately  edged 
with  rose  colour,  the  emblematic  figure  of  Hymen  was  re- 
presented on  the  one  side  standing  under  a  palm  tr#e«  be- 
tween the  sleeping  dogs  of  fidelity,  and  inviting  from  the 
other  side  the  figures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom*  I 
learned  that  the  parties  were  wealthy  Russian  hemp^om- 
mission  agents,  and  most  excellent  people ;  and  as  such  an 
invitation  promised  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  witnesa- 
ing  the  church  marriage  ceremony,  ot  whidi  I  had  read  so 
many  dissimilar  accounts,  I  gladly  accepted  it. 

At  two  the  friends  of  the  parties  assembled  fiom  all 
quarters  in  the  winter  church  of  the  Annundatiofi^  in  the 
Vassileiostrow,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had 
already  collected  round  the  choristers  or  chanters,  who,  in 
the  most  ddightful  manner  imaginable,  and  in  the  fog^ 
style,  were  singing  hymns,  mixing  with  skilful  combinatioa 
the  sopranos  and  bass  voices.  We  beguiled  half  an  hour 
in  listening  to  their  strains,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
bride.  In  the  mean  time  I  surveyed  the  picturesque  groups 
of  people  that  kept  gradually  forming  in  vaiioys  parts  of 
the  church,  where  the  kaftaned  Russian,  with  bis  well- 
caressed  beard,  mixed  with  the  throng  of  young  and  good-* 
looking  females.  Some  of  the  latter  dressed  in  the  faahion 
of  the  country,  their  heads  profusely  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  embroidered  veils ;  and  others,  according  to  the  more 
attractive  garb  of  the  French,  presented  a  striking  ccmtrast 
to  many  of  the  assembled  men,  whom  I  understood  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  Russian  merchants,  but  who  wore 
neither  the  kaftan  nor  the  beard:  Their  smooth  and 
shaven  faces,  with  the  general  style  of  dress  common  to 
most  of  the  European  nations,  scarcely  permitted  their  being 
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distinguished  from  several  English  merchants  present,  who 
had  .been  invited  on  the  occasion.  The  ofSciating  priest, 
decked  in  his  rich  church  vestments,  accompanied  by  the 
deacon,  advanced  from  the  sanctuary  towards  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  there  received  the  pair  about 
to  be  made  happy,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  lighted  taper, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice  on 
their  foreheads,  and  conducted  them  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave.  Incense  was  scattered  before  them,  while  maids, 
splendidly  attired,  walked  between  the  paranymphy,  or 
bridegroom  and  the  bride.  The  Greek  Church  requires  not 
the  pii^sehce  of  either  of  the  parents  of  the  bride  on  such 
an  occasion.  Is  it  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  voluntarily 
surrendering  every  authority  over  their  child  to  one  who 
is  a  stranger  to  her  blood  ?  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
table  on  which  were  deposited  the  rings,  and  before  which 
die  priest  halted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  litany,  wherein  the 
choristers  assisted,  and  from  which  he  pronounced,  in  a  loud 
and  impressive  voice,  the  following  prayer,  his  face. being 
turned  towards  the  sanctuary,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom placed  immediately  behind  him,  holding  their  lighted 
tapers. 

'*  O  Eternal  Ood, — ^thou  who  didst  collect  together  the 
scattered  atoms  by  wondrous  union,  and  didst  join  them 
by  an  indissoluble  tie,  who  didst  bless  Isaac  luid  Re- 
becca, and  made  them  heirs  of  thy  promise;  give  thy 
blessing  unto  these  thy  servants,  and  guide  them  in  every 
good  work :  For  thou  art  the  merciful  God,  the  lover  of 
mankind,  and  to  thee  we  offer  up  our  praise  now  and  for 
ever,  even  unto  ages  of  ages.^^ 

The  import  of  this  beautiful  invocation  was,  at  the  time, 
interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  service  and  office  of  espousals,  the  language  of  which 
be  assured  me  was  all  equally  impressive ;  of  the  truth  of 
which  assertion  I  have  since  had  ample  opportunity  of 
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being  conduced  by  a  perusal  of  Dr.  KiQg^s  exodleDt  work 
before-mentioned,  from  which  I  have  borrow^  the  trans- 
ladcNi  of  the  above  prayer. 

The  priest,  next  tttming  round  to  the  couple,  blessed 
them,  and  taking  the  rings  frcmi  the  table,  gave  one  to  eadi, 
banning  with  the  man,  and  proclaiming  aloud  that  they 
stood  betrotlttd,  ^^  now  and  for  ever,  even  unto  ages  of 
ages,^^  whidi  declaration  he  repeated  thrice  to  them,  while 
they  mutually  exchanged  the  rings  an  equal  number  of  times. 
The  wrings  were  now  again  sumsndered  to  the  priest,  who 
crossed  the  forehead  of  the  couple  with  them,  and  put  them 
on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  of  esch ;  and  turning  to 
the  sanctuary,  read  another  impressive  part  of  the  sendee, 
in  which  an  allusion  is  made  to  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  Holy  Testament,  where  a  ring  is  mentioned  as  the 
pledge  of  union,  honour,  and  power;  and  prayed  the 
Lord  to  ^^  bless  the  espousals  of  thy  servants,  Annla  Iva- 
nowna  and  Nidiolai  Demetrivich,  and  confirm  them  in 
thy  holy  union ;  for  thou  in  the  beginning  didst  create 
them  male  and  female,  and  appoint  the  woman  for  an  hd{> 
to  the  man,  and  for  the  succession  of  mankind.  Do  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  sent  forth  thy  truth  upon 
thine  inheritance,  and  thy  promise  upon  thy  servants 
our  fathers,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  from  generation  to 
generation,  look  upon  this  servant,  and  this  thine  hand- 
maid, and  establish  the  espousals  made  between  them  in 
fidelity  and  unity,  in  truth  and  loVe,  and  let  thine  angel 
go  before  them  to  guide  them  all  the  days  oi  thdv 
Kfe.'' 

The  priest  now  taking  hold  of  the  hands  of  both  par- 
ties, led  them  forward  and  caused  them  to  stand  on  a  silken 
carpet,  which  lay  spread  before  them.  The  congregation 
usually  watch  thb  moment  with  intense  curiosity,  for  it  is 
augured  that  the  party  which  steps  first  on  the.  rich  brocade 
will  have  the  mastery  over  the  other  through  life.  In  the 
present  case,  our  fair  bride  secured  possession  of  this  pro- 
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ipecdTe  privilege  with  modest  forwardness.  Two  silver 
Imperial  crowns  were  next  produced  by  a  layman,  which  the 
priest  took,  and  first  bkssbg  the  brid^;room,  placed  one 
of  them  on  his  head,  while  the  other  destined  for  the  bride, 
was  merely  held  over  her  head  by  a  friend,  lest  its  admira- 
ble superstructure,  raised  by  Charles^  the  most  fashionable 
pemiquier  of  the  capital  employed  on  this  occasion,  should 
be  disturbed.  That  famed  artist  had  successfully  bl«ided 
the  spotless  flower,  emblematic  of  innocence,  with  the  rich 
tressea.  ci  the  bride,  which  were  farther  embellished  by  a 
qdendid  tiara  of  diamonds.  Her  white  satin  robe,  from 
the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Loinse,  gracefully  pencilling  the 
eontours  of  her  bust,  was  gathered  around  her  waist  by  a 
lone,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  fastened  to  her 
flde  a  bouquet  ci  white  flowers. 

The  common  cup  being  now  brought  to  the  priest^  he 
hlesacd  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  took  a  sip 
Ikom  its  contents  thrice,  and  transferred  it  her  who  was 
to  be  his  mate,  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  ceremony. 
After  a  short  pause,  and  some  prayers  from  the  respoiiser^ 
in  winch  the  choristers  joined  with  musical  notes,  the 
priest  took  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by  the  hand,  the 
friends  holding  their  crowns,  and  walked  with  them  round 
Ae  desk  thrice,  having  both  their  ri^t  hands  fast  in  his, 
from  West  to  East,  saying—* 

^  £xult,  O  Isaiah  !  for  a  Virgin  has  conceived  and 
fetoog^t  Ibrth^a  Son,  Emanuel,  God  and  man ;  the  East 
is  Ids  name.  Him  do  we  magnify,  and  call  the  Virgin 
faleMedr 

Tlien  taking  off  the  bridegroom^s  crown,  he  said — 

^  Be  thou  magnified,  O  bridegroom,  as  Abraham  !  Be 
tiiou  bfeseed  as  Isaac,  and  multiplied  as  Jacob,  walking  in 
peace,  and  performing  the  commandments  of  God  in  right* 


In  removing  the  bride^s  crown,  he  exclaimed — 

«  And  be  thou  magnified,  O  bride,  as  Sarah  !     Be  thou 
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joyful  as  Rebecca,  and  multiplied  aa  Rachad ;  dd^fatii^ 
in  thine  own  husband  and  observing  the  bounds  of  tlie 
law,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God.^ 

The  ceremony  now  drew  to  its  conclusion,  the  tapers 
were  extinguished,  and  taken  from .  the  bride  and  bride- 
gnxHn,  who  walking  towards  the  holy  screen  were  dia^ 
missed  by  the  priest,  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
company,  and  saluted  each  other. 

We  all  now  hurried  to  our  carriages,  the  youngest  to 
their  sledges,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the 
Inride^s  father,  who  received  us  in  his  Russian  costume, 
and  with  a  flowing  beard,  and  conducted  the  company  at 
the  sound  of  a  full  band  of  music,  into  the  banqueting- 
room,  already  prepared  for  about  fifty  guests,  with  tables 
decked  with  golden  plateaux  and  vases  bearing  artificial, 
flowers,  mixed  with  piles  ci  fruit  and  bonbons.  Here  a 
large  assemblage  of  friends  had  already  met,  tluough 
whiich  we  made  our  way  to  an  inner  room,  where  the 
bride,  seated  by  the  side  of  bar  mother,  and  surrounded  by 
matrons  and  damsels,  received,  with  becoming  modesty^ 
our  congratulations.  I  was  surprised  at  finding  in  the 
G^ynseceum  of  a  class  of  society  of  this  descripticHi,  sudi 
agreeable  and  easy  manners,  untainted  by  the  least  gaucierie 
or  awkward  pretensions.  My  engagem^its  prevented  my 
remaining  to  dinner ;  but  I  returned  time  enough  in  the 
evening  to  be  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day^s  cere- 
mony. The  dinner  had  passed  off  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence,  and  considering  the  encxmous  quantity  of  Cham- 
pagne consumed  (a  very  favourite  beverage  on  all  gala- 
days  with  the  middle  classes  of  society  at  St.  Petersburgfa,) 
I  found  the  party  almost  philosophical.  Toasts  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  been  repeatedly  drank,  and  the 
night  was  far  advanced  when  the  Passti^onaiatetz  took  the 
bride  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  her  into  the  bed-4:ham» 
ber,  where  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  all  the  married 
ladies  present,  himsdf  retiring  immediately  after.    Thoee 
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matrons,  assistedin.  disrobing  her  of  the  bridal  vestments, 
and  in  assuming  the  garb  appropriate  to  the  chamber  in 
which  th^  were.  The  Passajonaiatetz  next  performed 
the  like  office  of  conducting  the  bridegroom  to  the  cham* 
ber,  who  put  on  his  tchlafrack^  or  night-gown,  the  married 
ladies  lumng  previously  retired.  These  operatk>n8  being 
amduded,  the.doors  of  the  bed-chamber  were  thrown  open, 
and  we  all  walked  in  in  procession,  quafling  a  goblet  of. 
Champagne  to  the  health  of  the  parties,  kissing  the  bride^s 
hands,  who  returned  the  salutations  on  our  dieeks,  and 
embnuing  a  la  Franpaise  the  cheeks  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
locktlj,  hi  the  pres^it  instance,  had  neither  the  Russian 
beard,  nor  themodem  English  whiskers.  With  one  voice, 
we  then  wished  the  happy  pair  a  hearty  Messing  and  with^ 
drew,  when  the  doors  were  closed.  The'  company  gra- 
daally  dispersed.  Dinners  and  dandhg  wenton  for  three 
SQoeesBive  days.  On  the  first  of  these  I  attended  for  a 
tew  minutes,  being  determined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  to 
the  last.  I  had,  however,  to  pay  for  this  indulgence,  having 
been  compelled,  by  immemorial  usage,  on  entering  the 
loom,  to  drink  a  bumper  of  the  sparkling  juice  to  the 
drq^  in  honour  of  the  bride,  to  undergo  the  same  cere- 
maay  of  bride  and  bridegroom^s  salutation,  and  to  whirl 
half  a  round  of  a  waltz  with  the  former.  But  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  bear  even  worse  inconveniences  than  these, 
^uld  it  have  been  necessary,  rather  than  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  judging  for  mj^df  of  the  truth  or  falsdiood 
of  the  many  exaggerated  apd  fanciful  descriptions  given 
by  travellers  of  a  Russian  wedding.  To  complete  this 
account  of  what  I  mtnessed,  I  should  add,  that  on  the 
c^ith  day,  the  happy  pair  attended  once  more  at  the 
churdb,  for  the  ceremony  of  **  dissolving  the  crowns,^ 
which  is  perfinrmedby  the  priest,  with  appropriate  prayers, 
IB  allnsioh  to  the  rites  of  matrimody. 

Wraai  this  scene  of  joy  we   turn  to  one  of  grief  and 
sonow,  to  examine  the  usages  prevalent  in  St.  Petersburgh 

vol*.  II.  p 
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in  regnd  to  the  disposing  of  the  dead.  A  Roanan  funeral, 
from  irhat  I  have  seen  in  that  capital,  difTersbnt  little  from 
that  of  the  Catholics.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circum- 
stanoes  attending  it  which  are  oommoiily  observed  m  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  even  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  When  a  patient  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  death 
seems  to  await  him,  he  assembles  his  faDuly  round  his  bed, 
and  blesses  them  with  «i  image^  and  with  some  bread  and 
salt,  distributing  gifts,  and  dedaring  lus  testamentary  de- 
termination. After  his  dissdution,  the  eyes  and  mouth 
are  closed  by  the  nearest  relation,  when  two  copper  coina 
iEure  laid  on  the  former ;  a  practice  not  uncommon  among 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  but  sdll  more  firequent  in 
Ireland.  After  some  time  the  body  is  washed  and  dressed; 
if  it  be  that  of  a  girl,  a  garland  of  flowers  is  placed  on  her 
head ;  but  on  a  married  woman,  a  rich  coiffe.  Children  are 
habited  entirely  in  robes  of  a  pink  colour,  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  is  placed  in  one  hand,  and  the  coffin  is  also  strewed 
and  afterwards  filled  with  flowers.  In  all  cases,  the  hands 
are  crossed  on  the  breast  A  priest  is  now  sent  for,  who 
perfumes  the  body  with  incense,  stngmg  a  psalmody  over 
it.  On  the  third  day  it  is  placed  in  the  oo£Sn,  which 
is  kept  open  and  exposed  on  a  table,  and  a  succession  of 
priests  and  clerks  attend  in  the  chamber  of  death  reading 
the  gospel  or  the  psalter,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  until 
the  burial  has  taken  place.  The  coffin  is  surrounded  by 
a  profusion  of  torches  according  to  the  rank  and  fortune 
of  the  deceased.  In  the  case  of  girls,  it  is  not  the  priest 
who  watches  the  body  day  and  night,  but  young  girls  of 
the  same  age,  who  sing  psalms  all  the  time,  and  relieve 
each  other.  On  the  third  day  the  body  is  taken  to  the 
church,  where  the  coffin  is  still  left  open,  while  the  offici- 
ating priest  recites  the  {urayer  for  the  dead.  At  the 
funerals  of  the  great,  the  procession  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  priests,  all  carrying  lifted  torches,  and 
singing  all  the  while  the  trisagiah.  In  some  parts  of 
Russia,  women  are  hired  to  lament  and  mourn  over  the 
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dead ;  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  andents.  The  coffin 
is  either  carried  on  menu's  shoulders,  or  transported  to  the 
church  in  a  sort  of  car,  where,  after  the  short  service  for 
the  dead  has  been  read,  the  priest,  and  then  all  the  relations 
of  the  departed,  take  their  last  farewell,  some  kissing  the 
body,  others  only  the  coffin.  The  latter  is  made  of  dif-- 
ferent  sorts  of  wood,  and  covered  of  cloth  of  a  pink 
colour  for  young  people  and  children ;  crimson  for  womaoi; 
brown  for  widows ;  b«tt  in  no  ease  black.  After  the  in- 
tennent,  the  friends  who  have  been  invited  by  cards  to  the 
ceiemoDy,  just  aa  if  it  were  to  a  dinner  or  to  a  loett^ 
letttm  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  a  table  spread 
with  refiresbments  offei-s  an  opportunity  to  the' tired  spec- 
tators to  recruit  their  strength.  The  principal  dish  is  the 
Kxmtiy&y  which  is  a  compositiQn  of  ho^ey,  wheat,  avtd 
raiaiBB.*  The  priest  first  Uettss  and  ipaenais  this  diahy  of 
whieh  every  one  kmnediately  after  partakes.  Durii^  the 
sooeeeding  siz  weeks,  psahns  are  sung  and  prayers  read 
every  day  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  departed  terminated 
his  existence.  On  the  third,  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and  fortieth 
day  after  the  intermeat»  the  priests  and  many  of  the  rela- 
tirea  again  repair  to  the  ehioch  and  cekbrale  a  sofemn 
serFiee,  anoi^  the  cerefiionies  of  wiueh  the  KfrtMyA  forms, 
once  more,  not  the  least  conspicuous  feature.  It  is  laid  out 
OD  a  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  the  priest 
Uesdng  it,  and  incensing  it,  that  the  attendants  may  not 
only  partake  of  it,  but  take  it  hoaie.  All  these  funeral 
wariaUy  tttrmkiateby  singing  requiem  etemam^ 
rest  to  the  departed.  The  nmsic  though  triste  is, 
at  times,  beautiful,  and  always  appropriate  to  such  solemn 
occasions. 

*  Kmiiyd  is  genenUy  prepared  in  a  small  dish  or  deep  plate,  filled 
wilii  boitd  whrat,  somd  wfakh  koney  is  poused,  and  orer  k  raisi»»  aie 
placed  iothe  form  of  a  ciots.  Wheat  is  used  as  an  eiableiii  of  lesurrec- 
tioQ,  in  allusion  to  St  Paul's  1  Corinth,  xv.  3€r— 44.  ^.  Iloney^  &c.  con- 
fonnable  to  the  sincere  wishes  of  Requiem  etemam  to  the  departed 
liiends. 
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In  proportion  as  I  proceed  in  my  present  undertaking, 
my  apprehensions  increase  kst  I  should  tire  out  the  pa- 
tience oC  my  readers  by  the  accumulating  descnptions  of 
public  establishments  and  buildings  connected    with  my 
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account  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh.  I  look  back  to 
the  subdivisioiiB  of  this  part  of  my  work,  which  already 
amount  to  a  considerable  number,  and  which  chiefly  relate 
to  those  two  points  of  investigation,  with  some  feelings  of 
doubt,  whether  the  public  will  be  found  to  agree  with  me,  in 
attaching  that  interest  to  consid^ations  of  such  a  nature, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  they  deserye.  These  doubts  are 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  prospect  lying  before  me, 
of  what  must  yet  follow  to  complete  a  faithful  picture  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  Dry  matters  of  fact,  I  am  aware,  are  not 
always  amusing,  however  necessary ;  and  still  less,  per- 
haps, is  the  methodical  arrangement  which  1  have  adopted 
on  this  occasion.  Unenlivened,  I  admit,  by  either  wit 
or  philosophy,  such  a.  lengthened  account  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  Russian  metropolis  may  be  considered  tediousw 
But  how  is  the  Knglish  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
real  state  of  the  Russian  capital,  in  all  its  various  depart- 
mentsy  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  spirit,  if 
notof  the  people  at  large,  at  least  of  those  who  lead,  and  will 
ultimately  mould  that  nation,  to  which  the  eyes  of  Europe 
are  at  present  directed  P  That  this  can .  only  be.  effected 
by  patiently  examining  the  public  institutions  of  the  capi- 
tal, by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  efforts  made  to  im- 
prove them,  by  studying  the  character  of  the  men  who 
are  at  their  head ;  in  fine,  by  comparing  what  was  with 
what  is,  and  with  what  is  likely  to  be  the.  rank  of  the 
Russians  in  the  scale  of  European  nations,  is  too  manifest 
to  require  demonstration.  To  accomfdish  such  olgects, 
therefore,  both  minuteness  of  detail  and  methodical  distribu- 
tion of  subjects  are  absolutely  requisite ;  and  to  this  merit 

alone  I  ky  claim  in  my  preaeDt  performance,  andin  tlaa  Bpi- 
lit  I  shall  crave  permission  to  proceed*  Conclusions  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  draw ;  but  the  materials  ixx  enabling  my 
Headers  themselves  to  fcnrm  them  correctly,  shall-  not  be 
wanting, — accurate  and  full — as  far  as  industry  could 
procure  them,  in  the  short  space  of  time  during  which  I 
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y(ra»  absent  frdm  England — and  not  disfigured  bj  -preju- 
dice eSthw"  way. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  considepatioii  €t  tkose  Instito-' 
tions  wbicSi  may  he  asBinned  to  form  a  ftdr  index  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  capital,  and  of  that  branch  of 
knowledge  whicfc  naturally  flows  from  it,— literature.  On 
the  latter  subject  I  can  only  offer  the  abstract  opinions  of 
others  collected  in  the  course  of  conversation,  or  derived 
from  published  startements,  some  of  which  have  latdy 
appeared,  both  here  and  abroad,  being  mysdf  totafly  un- 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  University  of  St.  Petersburgh,  first  claims  our  at- 
tention. It  is  one  of  the  many  Institutions  for  the  ad- 
vaficem^nt  of  public  education  for  which  Russia  stands 
indebted  to  her  late  excellent  Sovereign,  and  which  I  am 
assured  are  especially  fostered  and  patronized  by  his  pre> 
seitt  Majesty.  The  University  of  St.  Petersbnrgh,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  complete  in  all  those  branches  which  gene- 
rally constitute  such  establishments,  as  the  other  Russian 
Universities.  Literature  and  jurisprudence  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  at  present  the  only  divisions  in  full  activity. 
Rdigious  instruction  is  committed,  as  I  before  observed, 
to  the  Hdy  Synod,  and  medical  education  is  obtained  in 
an  Institution  specifically  founded  for  that  purpose,  which 
I  shall  90on  have  occasion  to  notice.  The  spacious  build- 
ings, to  which  I  have  alluded  in  another  part  of  this 
volume,  called  colleges,  situated  between  the  Palace  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  are 
iiow  occupied  by  the  students  who  attend  the  University. 
Monsieur  de  Oouroff,  a  French  gentleman,  whose  literary 
merits  have  been  appreciated  both  by  the  English  while 
he  resided  in  this  country  as  an  emigrant,  and  by  the 
enlightened  classes  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  who  Rusaianiaed 
his  name  by  the  termination  it  now  bears,  in  order  that  he 
inight  escape  being  sent  out  of  the  country  as  a  French- 
man during  the  political  troubles  in  the  Tiforth,  is  at  pre- 
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•aft  Rector  of  tke  UidTeriity ;  but  tlie  geneial  directikm  of 
the  studies  is  confided  to  another  officer,  who  is  himadf 
dependent  on  the  -Minister  of  public  instruction.  Public 
report  speaks  highly  of  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
Unverflsty  as  men  of  considerahle  merit  sod  profound 
learning ;  among  the  names  which  I  have  heard  mentioned 
in  a  creditable  manner  are  those  of  jurofesscM's  Boutyrski 
aad  TolmatcheflP.  Sdence  is  also  intended  to  form  a  branch 
of  education  at  this  University.  The  more  liberal  feeling 
vhioh  is  becoming  manifest  every  day,  on  the  latter  subject^ 
requires  only  aome  aUe,  aeakras,  and  active  savanSf  to 
increaae  it  and  convert  it  to  a  wholesome  purpose^ 

As  the  means  of  affording  general  education,  however,  to 
fiwnilifls  rerfdent  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  University  will 
oootinue  to  prove  serviceable  so  long  as  there  are  men  of 
eminenoe  atteched  to  it.    On  the  subject  of  education,  both 
pubKc  and  private,  much  has  been  done  since  the  time  of 
Catherine  in  Russia,  and  of  course  in  the  capital.    The 
general  system  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  and  modelled 
much  after  the  manner  of  that  of  France  and  the  Nether* 
lands,   and  indeed  of  those   countries    in  which  public 
edoeation  is  in  the  hands  of  Qovemment,  and  not  left,  as  in 
the  case  of  England,  to  the  exerti<m  of  private  individuals 
or  Corporations.    Berides  the  six  Universities,  already  menp 
tioned  as  existing  in  Russia,  with  the  Academies  Seminaries, 
and  odmr  estaMishm^ts  for  the  education  of  those  who  are 
destined  lor  the  churchy  to  be  met  with  in  gseat  numbera^ 
and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  there  is  a  Gjrmnasium, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one,  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
Government;  a  principal  or  high  school,  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  whidi  the  governments  are  divided ;  and  a  pa- 
rodiial  sdmol  in  every  pariah  of  a  district.    In  many  of 
these,  and  in  those  belonging  to  the  government  of  St 
Petersburgh  and  to  the  capital  in  particular,  the  Lancas- 
terian  system  bas  been  long  adopted  with  success.    All 
these  sdiools  axe  gratuitous. 
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Hitherto,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  Russian  lan- 
guage had  been  neglected ;  but  a  great  change  is  certainly 
taking  place  in  this  respect.  The  foundation  of  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Academy,  although  not  of  a  rtoent  date, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  influenced  in  some  degree  this 
reformation.  That  institution,  which  resembles  the  La 
Crtisca,  or  the  Academe  Franfaisej  consists  of  memb»8,  * 
some  of  whom  have  salaries,  and  whose  particular  province 
is  to  promote  the  study  of  the  native  language,  to  purify 
it  of  all  foreign  idioms  and  words,  to  superintend  the  com- 
piktion  of  accurate  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  by  their 
own  example  in  the  publication  of  appropriate  essays  and 
memoirs,  to  improve  and  polish  the  style  of  Russian  com-  ^ 

position.  By  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Russian 
language,  its  origin,  and  provincial  peculiarities,  they  also 
endeavour  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  by  that  means  its 
power  and  influence.  An  instance  of  the  earnest  desire 
existing  in  the  highest  quarter,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes,  to  improve,  and  also  to  render  more  fa- 
miliar the  use  of  their  native  language,  may  be  found  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  Professor  Oreitsch,  the  authcnr 
of  a  new  Russian  Grammar,  the  first  part  of  which  has  lately 
appeared  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  which  report  speaks  highly.  A  second  equally 
strong  proof  of  the  wish  of  that  Monarch  to  see  the  Rm- 
sian  language  more  universally  adopted,  is  afibrded  by  the 
recent  regulations  respecting  the  public  lectures  to  be  held 
at  the  University,  and  which  in  future  are  to  be  delivered 
in  the  language  of  the  country>  and  not  in  Oerman,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case,  most  of  the  Professors  being  Ger- 
mans, or  from  the  Germano-Russian  Provinces.  The 
President,  Monsieur  Otivarofi^,  of  whose  distinguished  qua- 
lities I  have  already  made  mention,  and  who  filled  at  one 
time  the  office  of  Curator  of  public  Instruction,  has  set 
the  example  to  other  writers  and  heads  of  Departments  of 
both  writing  and  speaking  on  all  public  occasions  in  the 
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purest  Ruasianvinstead  of  the  French  language,  which  was 
before  commonly  employed.  But  to  their  celebrated  his- 
torian, Karamsin,  the  Russians  are  indebted  for  the  first 
model  of  classic  prose  written  in  their  native  language,-and 
to  be  found  in  his  much-esteemed  history  of  Russia. 

A  new  plan  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  whole 
ISmpire,  and  for  the  schools  of  the  two  capitals  in  parti- 
cular, is  now  preparing  for  those  establishments  which 
are  immediately  under  the  Crown.  This  subject  appears 
in  a  particular  manner  to  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  reigning  Emperor,  who  has  visited  personally,  and 
without  any  attendant,  most  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
ttttions,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
existing  condition.  New  elementary  works  are  ordered  to 
be  composed  by  select  Professors  for  the  various  branches 
of  public  instruction.  Much,  of  course,  iii  such  a  plan, 
will  depoid  on  the  choice  made  of  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  it.  St.  Petersburgh  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  aUe  men,  although  their  reputation  may  not  have 
reached  other  European  latitudes ;  and  the  selections  al- 
ready made  from  them,  in  addition  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign,  are  a  guarantee  of  the  liberal 
spirit  which  will  doubtlessly  preside  over  the  new  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  Professor  Greitsch,  the  author  of 
the  Grammain  Taxunrnte^  has  been  appointed  to  prepare 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Russian  language,  for  the  use 
of  the  primary  and  parochial  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements,  it  should  be  stated 
tliat  the  Russians  have  adopted  the  French  and  German 
|daD  of  connecting,  with  the  University,  schools,  whose 
sole  object  is  to  provi^  teachers  capable  of  disseminating 
in  a  successful  manner  the  benefits  of  instruction.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  Ecoles  Normales  of  France,  and 
Pedagogic  Schools  of  Germany,  have  produced  excellent 
results.  So  will  those  attached  to  the  University  of  St. 
Pciersburgh. 
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I  hare  already  stated  in  its  proper  place  what  aie  the 
fleatiments  of  the  present  Sovereign  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  patronage  which  his  Majesty  proposea 
to  extend  to  all  the  public  institutions  which  have  some 
branch  of  education  for  their  abject,  proves  the  earnest- 
ness and  liberality  of  th€»se  intentions.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  truly  stated,  that  an  absolute  Sovereign,  who  pro- 
motes the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  his  subjects,  and 
devises  the  best  means  of  raising  them  higher  and  higher 
in  the  ranks  of  intellectual  nations,  con£m  on  them  a 
boon  which  is  even  more  precious  than  the  adaptation  of 
political  institutions  called  liberal  This  propontion  needs 
scarcdy  any  demonstration ;  fc»:  that  Monardi  who  accords 
such  a  benefit,  cannot  again  take  it  away  from  his  people ; 
whereas  he  may  do  so  with  £suality  in  regard  to  ihe  latter 
concession. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  public  EstaUishments 
existing  in  St.  Petersburgh,  intended  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  of  which  I  took  notice 
during  my  stay  in  that  capital,  will  atone  be  sufficknt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  attention  paid  to  education  in  that 
city. 

For  the  civil  part  of  the  population,  we  find  as  before 
stated — an  University*— an  Academy  of  Literature— an 
Oriental  Institute  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of  Odentid 
Asiatic  languages*— «  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on 


*  Though  this  institution  has  only  existed  five  years,  yet  it  has 
already  produced  some  good  results.  A  young  student,  educated  at 
that  establishment,  Mons.  Botianofij  has  published  a  Kussian  transla- 
tion of  those  curious  Arabic  j>oems,  which  were  composed  before  tbe 
appearance  of  Mahomet,  and  are  preserved  fupended  in  the  temple  ^ 
Mecca,  from  which  circumstance  they  hare  received  the  genBral  name  of 
MoaUacat,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  forming  the  aoquaintanee  of 
Baron  Scholing,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  Oriental  pursuits,  and  a 
most  amiable  as  well  as  erudite  person.  This  gentleman  studies  Chinese 
all  day  with  a  Russian  monk,  who  passed  ten  years  in  China,  and  spends 
the  best  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  Chinese  books,  of  nhich 
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the  plan  of  Mons.  Sicard,  phced  under  the  immediate  prcK 
lection  of  the  Empress  Mother— an  Academy  of  Medicine 
— «  Mimng  School ;  ^an  £cole  de  Commerce  ;  an  InsHtut 
ForesHer  ;  and  others.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Arm  j— a 
School  for  the  Subalterns  of  the  Gnard ;  another  for  the 
Children  of  Soldiers ;  and  another  for  the  Orphans  of  the 
Military ;  two  Cadet  Corps ;  one  of  Pages ;  an  ArtiUeiy 
Sdool ;  another  for  the  Engineers ;  an  Institute  of  Roads 
and  Communications ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  besides 
the  Schools  of  Elementary  Education,  a  Naral  Academy, 
and  an  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture.  All  that  relates 
to  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  Clergy,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  so  that  we  have  here  suffidoit 
evidence  that  public  education  is  not  neglected  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  Now  some  persons  have  said — ^^  This  is  all 
very  well  on  paper,  and  we  know  that  the  Russians  are 
fond  of  having  it  supposed  that  they  have  more  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  than  other  nations ;  but 
these  are  names,  and  names  only,  without  any  substance.^^ 
The  answer  which  I  would  give  to  such  assertions,  is  this: 
I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  all 
these  establishments  in  some  way  or  another^  and  they  ap- 
peared to  me  not  only  to  be  at  work  at  present  in  good 
earnest,  each  according  to  its  own  object,  but  to  have  been 
so  for  many  years  past.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  Europe 
will  not  be  long  before  it  sees  the  happy  results  of  such  a 
system  to  Russia. 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  or  private  education,  as  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I  shall  say  nothing. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  number  of  private  teachers 

he  has  alnady  a  very  valuable  collection,  auurantiDg  to  2,000.  He  is 
ihoroof^y  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  modem  languages ;  a 
genlleiDan  full  of  mirth  and  pFeasing  anecdote,  and  frequenting  the  best 
society.  After  my  lecture  on  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming,  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Asiatic  establishment 
above-mentioned,  from  which  he  seemed  to  anticipate  excellent  results. 
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and  tutors  in  St.  Petersburgh  id  very  conaidel^le)  and 
that  a  great  many  foreigners  profess  to  teach  Latin  and  the 
modem  foreign  hmguages,  without  being  qualified  for  the 
task.  Private  teachers  are  known  under  the  name  of  Out- 
chitel  Their  terms  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  they 
are  in  goieral  Swiss  or  Germans.  I  engaged  one  of  the 
latter  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  two  hours  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, at  six  o^clock  every  morning,  during  my  stay  in  St. 
Petersburgh ;  and  for  this  service  he  asked  me  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  thirty  roubles  a-week. 

Though  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  male  part  of  the  population,  that  of  the  fmiale 
portion  has  certainly  not  been  neglected.     In  r^ard  to  tbe 
superior  classes  of  society,  to  which  my  observations  must 
for  the  present  be  confined,  the  desire  of  having  them  pros- 
perly  educated,   led  to  the  foundation,  about  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  of  two  great  institutions  in  St.  Petersbui^^i, 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies.     These,  inasmuch  as 
they  partake  of  both  a  public  and  a  private  nature,  and 
are  either  unique  in  Europe,  or  have  served  as  moddLs  for 
those  which  may  exist  elsewhere,  of  a  similar  descriptioii, 
deserve  particular  notice.    The  two  institutions  in  questimi 
are  especially  governed  by^  and  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
the  work  of  the  Empress»mother,  who  has  been  indefat^a^ 
'  ble  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  conventual  education,  free  finom 
pedantry  and  monastic  nonsense,  during  which  a  youB^ 
female,  associating  for  some  years  with  a  great  nujnber 
of  companions  of  the  same  age,  is  taught  solid  as  wdH 
as  ornamental  accomplishments,  according  to  the  best  and 
most  modem  plans  of  instruction,   is  likely  to  produce 
more  favourable  results  than  solitary  or  home  educatiaD, 
then  the  Communauti  des   Demoiselles  Nobles^  and    the 
Institut  de  St.  Catherine^  as  they  now  exist  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh, must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  establish- 
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ments  at  that  description,  of  which  the  reader  wiU  soon 
be  aUe  to  judge. 

Among  the  several  persons  of  distinction  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  by  Count  Woronzow  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
whose  acquaintance  was  highly  useful  in  procuring  me 
many  jEualities  of  which  an  inquiring  stranger  stands  in 
need,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  General  Benkendorff, 
ckef  du  corps  gendarmes^  and  commandant  du  quartier 
gemeral  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  This  gallant  officer,  who 
especially  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  is  brother 
to  the  Princess  lieven,  the  lady  of  the  Russian  ambassa-' 
dor  in  London,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
house  of  Count  Woionzow.  Immediately  after  my  arrival,  I 
intimated  to  him  the  great  desire  I  felt  of  visiting  the  pub- 
fic  establishments  of  the  Empress-mother ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  a  promptitude  which  .calls  for  my  warmest 
thanks,  he  was  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me  a 
gndous  message  from  her  Majesty,  expressive  of  her 
^iprobation  of  my  intention,  and  stating  that  she  had 
dii^BCted  h&r  principal  physician.  Doctor  Ruhl,  to  escort 
me  to  the  different  institutions  placed  under  her  own 
immediate  protection. 

I  lost  not  a  moment  in  paying  my  respects  to  that  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  found  at  his  apartments  in  the  Imperial 
Winter  Palace.  We  immediately  recognised  each  other,  as 
Iiaving  met  often  in  Paris  in  the  year  1815,  and  having 
together  the  institutions  of  that  capital,  and  the 
professional  friends.  This  circumstance  served  as  a 
incitement  to  the  worthy  Doctor, .  (who,  though 
advanced  in  years,  is  y^  fidl  of  mental  vigour,)  for  ar- 
FBBging  matters,  so  that  I  might  satisfy  my  curiosity 
cffwtuaDy,  as  well  as  speedily ;  while  to  myself  it  was  a 
of  additional  gratification. 

The  Communauti  des  Demoiselles  Nobks^  or  College, 

I  propose  to  call  it  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  which  Dr. 
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RuU  first  mtroduoed  me,  is  sttuated  at  the  extreme  eod 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Taurida  Palace,  and  m  a 
vary  airy  and  cheerfid  rituatioa  near  the  river.  There  are 
two  distinct  edifices  belonging  to  this  institutioii:  an 
old  ooey  which  was  formerly  a  convent  of  mma  called 
Smohun  Moruutery  in  which  the  Empress  EHisiabedi, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Qreat,  proposed  to  lead  a  perfect^ 
secluded  life ;  and  a  new  one,  which  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance, with  a  frontage  of  considerable  dmeasions  towards 
a  large  open  square,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  spe* 
aisMSk  of  modem  ardntcctore.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  building  was  erectcfd  after  the  pkn  and  elevation  of 
Quarenghi,  the  most  successful  imitator  of  PaUadio  among' 
moduli  architects.  The  two  buildings  are  connected  by  & 
covered  corridor. 

The  institution  consists  of  two  parts:   one^  in  which 
about  400  young  ladies  of  noble  families  are  educated^ 
from  which  drcumstance  the  institution  takes  its  name ;  and 
another,  which  serves  for  the  instruction  of  an  equal  nuat- 
heat  of  the  daughters   of  bourgeois.     The  two  are  kept 
entirely  distinct,  but  are  jdaced  under  one  general  superin- 
tendence.    The  young  ladies  are  admitted  by  ballot,  ex- 
cept when  the  Empress-nnither  signifies  her  pleasure  to 
have  any  particular  person  received  for  some  impartacnt 
reason^  which  is  generally  founded  on  considerations  of 
philantibropy.     Those  belonging  to  the  nobility  reside  nine, 
and  the  bourgeoises  six  years  in  the  establishment,  wher^ 
a  system  of  education  is  pursued,  uribich,  after  having  been 
improved,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
expanded  in  Russia,  has  at  last  lj||en  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent admirable  state  by  the  unceasing  exertions  of  its  Im- 
perial patroness.     The  pupils  are  taught   the  Bussiaii,. 
German,  and  French  languages ;  to  whadi  an  idea  is  enter- 
tained of  shortly  adding  the  En^di  also.     Russian  his- 
tory and  literature,    writing,  arithinetic,  and   geometry^ 
music,  drawing,  and  embroidery,  and  lastly,  those  natural 
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Mid   phJIoBophical   braaches   of  science  which  are   most 
qypropriate  to  the  female  sex,  form  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tioD.  The  professors,  who  are  not  resident  in  the  house,  but 
attend  on  fixed  days,  are  selected  from  among  the  most  able 
teachers  to  be  found  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  are  rewarded 
with  hoDourSy  at  the  ErapresS'^mother^s  recommendation^ 
in  proportion  to  their  zeal,  besides  having  a  competent 
pecuniary  remuneration.     Professor  Herman  is  the  pre* 
aent  Inspector-general  of  the  studies,  and  is  deservedly  a 
finroorite  with  the  Empress.     He  is  the  inventor  of  a  set  of 
taiUeSy  which  he  calls  Synchrooistiquesj  for  teaching  general 
luatory,  and  whidi  have  been  adopted  with  success  in  this 
establishment,  as  well  as  in  that  of  St  Catherine.     He  was 
obliging  enough  to  accompany  me  on  the  present  oec*- 
siaii,  as  did  also  Madame  D^Adleberg,  the  principal  sm- 
perintendent  of  the  institution,  an  amiable  and  well  in- 
fionaed  lady,  possessing  the  most  policed  manners,  and 
MiH^*"^  Cassel,  the  Iiupectrice.    From  these  persons  I  re- 
oetved  all  possible  information,  and  was  oondiicted  through 
every  part  of  the  house.     The  age  at  which  the  pupils  are 
admitted  is  not  fixed.     I  observed  several  who  were  little 
■Mxre  than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  a  few  who  were 
even  younger.    The  nobles  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
wrliich  are  kept  quite  separate,  both  with  regard  to  studies 
and  recreadon.    The  6ourgeotse^are  in  two  divisions  eoly. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  only  320  of  the  former, 
and  300  of  the  latter.     These  pay  600,  and  the  former 
11 00  roubles  a-year.     They  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the 
konse  during  the  whole  period  of  nine  years,  except  when 
aoBj  of  their  relations  happen  to  be  serioudy  ill,  and  re- 
quire their  presence.     They  have  large  gardens  for  the 
Monmer  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  extensive  covered 
corridors  wanned  for  exercise  in  winter.     Besides  these, 
there  is  in  eachxlass  a  Salle  de  Recreation^  where,  among 
odsa  diversions,  gymnastics  have  lately  been  introduced, 
and  musical  instruments  are  kept  to  add  to  their  means 
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of  amufiement.      The   dasaes  are  distinguished  by  die 
colour  of  thdr  robes,  which   are  of  the  8iiiq)]e6t)  and 
yet  most  el^ant  form.     The  colours  are  white,  Uue,  and 
brown.      Each  class  has  three  divisions,  throu^  which 
the  pupil  is  expected  to  pass  in   the  course  -of  thsee 
years.      Examinations  take   place  at  stated  periods,  to 
ascertain  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils;  and  a  general 
public  one  is  held  every  three  years,  before  a  numerous 
assembly  of  the   officers  of  the  State,    the    Diplomatic 
Corptf  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Empress-mother, 
and  frequendy  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  family, 
and.  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.     Oh  this  occa- 
sion,   such  of  the  pupils  as  have  completed   their  edu- 
cation,  exhibit  proofs  of  their  various  accomplishments, 
and    receive    their    reward    on    leaving   the  institution. 
Madame  D'^Adleberg  informed  me  that  the  young  ladies 
seldom  quit  their  companions,  and  the  place  where  their 
faculties  have  expanded,  and  where  they  have  spent  yeais 
of  happiness,    without   keen  regret  and   shedding  tears. 
The  examination  takes  place  in  a  very  magnificent  hall, 
built  by  Guarenghi,   of  gigantic  height  and  dimensions, 
and  in  most  excellent  taste.     This  apartment  serves  also 
for  giving  balls  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  pupils, 
'  and  others  of  the  nobility,  two  or  three  times  in  the  year, 
when  the   young  ladies,   under  the  superintendence  ct 
Madame  D''Adleberg  and  their  assistants,  are  expected  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  house.     In  this  same  room,  too,  the 
parents  of  the  young  ladies  are  admitted  to  see  them  on  a 
Sunday,  under  certain  very  judicious  regulations,  and  the 
strictest  surveillance.     By  these  n^eans,  not  only  the  inter- 
course between  the  pupils  and  the  world  is  kept  up,  as  wdl 
as  with  their  relations,  but  their  manners  are  formed,  and 
the  social  habits  befitting  their  sex  and  station,  are  imparted 
to  them.     The  reward  given  on  leaving  school  to  those  who 
have,  by  their  conduct  and  proficiency  in  study,  miade  them- 
selves most  conspicuous,  and  to  which  a  higher  degree  of 
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importance  is  attached,  consists  in  the  decoration  of  the  cy- 
pher of  the  Empress-mother,  in  gold,  which  is  worn  ever  after 
Cfarougfalife,  asan  acknowledgedmarkof  distinction  in  society* 
I   visited  the  class-rooms,  and  was  present  at  the  de- 
livery  of  the  master^s  lectures,  which  are  given  in  one  of 
the  three  languages  already  mentioned;  and  I  not  only 
heard  the  pupils  questioned  on  the  various  subjects  of  in- 
struction which  I  have  enumerated ;  but,  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Herman,  I  interrogated  some  of  them  myself, 
sdected  indiscriminately  out  of  the  whole  class.  *   On  these 
occasions,  I  found  them  not  only  ready  in  their  answers^ 
which  they  gave  with  equal  facility  in  French,  German, 
or  Russian,    but   thoroughly  grounded  in   the  subject- 
matter  of  the  examination,  reasoning  with  simplicity  and 
good  sense  upon  it,  and  replying  in  explanation  of  their 
fiHner  answers,  when  objections  had  been  purposely  made 
io  them,  in  order  to  try  whether  or  not  their  information 
depended  on  mere  memory,  or  was  the  result*  of  actual 
knowledge.    The  classes  are  held  in  very  large  and  lofty 
rooms,  excellently  ventilated,   and   weU   warmed.      T%e 
pupQs  sit  on  raised  benches,'  with  a  long  narrow  form  be- 
fore them,  and  the  professor,  with  his  books  and  black 
board,  for  the  demonstration  of  his  lectures,  is  placed  on  a 
raised  platform  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  apartment.  The 
degree  of  cleanliness  observed  in  these  rooms,  as  well  as  in 
the  wide  and  well-aired  dormitories,  and  in  fact,  in  every 
port  of  the  house,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  best  regulated 
mansion  of  a  nobleman.     During  lectures,  an  impectrice 
is  invariably  present,  and  assistant  teachers,  or  governesses, 
attend  the  young  ladies  on  every  occasion,  either  of  study 
or  recreation,  or  when  in  the  dormitories.    At  church, 
they  are  under  their  immediate  inspection.     It  is  needless 
to  observe,  that  religious  instruction  forms  a  very  promi- 
nent part  of  the  system  of  education ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  that  the  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  whidi 
extinguishes  the  Russian  Ctovemment,  is  extended  by  the 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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Iiaperial  patroneas  of  this  Coflege^  and  thai  of  St  Gi^the- 
rinc^  to  the  jnipik  of  differeat  ccmmumioiift  admitted  in 
them,  whetbor  RomaD  Catholics  or  Protestanta,  without 
the  kast  attempt  beu^  made  to  iaduoe  them  to  jmeire 
Cpom  the  pemuaaioD  ci  their  paroitB  thioii|^out  the  pemd 
of  thdr  edueatioD. 

Nor  are  those  important  qiialificaliops  ne^ected  ib  this 
institutioB,  which  leUlib  to  the  knowledge  oi  domestic  aft 
iSiirs  and  the  management  <tf  a  houaelu^d.  On  the  contrary, 
at  stated  periods,  and  erery  day,  needle-work  is  taug|bt 
and  fMsctised  by  all  the  young  ladies,  the  eldest  of  whom 
attend  to  their  own  toilette  unassisted ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  impectrice  to  see  that  a  few  ot  the  more  ad^ 
ranced  pupils  become  daily  acquainted  with  the  buainefls 
of  housekeeping,  management  of  servants^  and  arna^e- 
ment  of  the  housdiold  for  the  whole  establishment.    The 
diet  is  nourishing  and  abundant.    I  examined  each  part 
of  this  branch  of  the  domestic  concerns,  aad  was  very 
much  gratified  with-  ereiy  thing  I  saw.    The  number  of 
female  servants  that  attend  the  young  ladies  is  very  oon^« 
derable.    Some  of  them  sleep  in  the  rocHna  immediately 
adjoining  the  dormitories,  in  order  to  be  ready  at  the  first 
call  of  the  Lady-inspectress.     Provisicms,  on  a  large  and 
most  admirable  scale,  are  made  for  the  treatment  of  suck 
as  fall  ilL     Part  of  the  g^eral  building  is  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  infirmary,  consisting  of  several  rooms  in  whidi> 
the  patients  are  kept,  attended  by  the  profeaaionai  men 
belonging  to  the  establishment.     I  visited  both  that  of  the 
dffmn9elle$  nobles  and  of  the  bourgeaisesj  in  eaidi  of  which 
I  jfcund  a  few  cases  of  slight  indisposition  well  taken  care 
of.     They   certainly  could  not  have  been   more   kindly 
nursed  or  treated  at  their  own  houses.    It  is  a  pity  that 
the  ill-soiuiding  name  of  Lazaret  should  be  g^iven  to  this 
part  of  the  institution,  instead  of  the  more  approjmate 
and  less  alarming  appeUation  of  Maisan  de  Sanie. 

Having  passed,  in  the  most  gratifying  manner  ima^na- 
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Ue,  flevttnl  houift  in  tihe  examiiiation  of  the  entite  establisli* 
mesktx  ttfid  thedumer  of  the  pupils,  mrhich  had  been  ristorded 
in  eoos^tteaoe,  having  at  length  been  announoed^  I  was  kw 
vited  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  their  dbiing-hall^  This  Luge 
ted  superb  dahxin,  irtth  a  double  otdonmide  of  iuted  lonid 
ocdunuiB,  Iras  filkd  with  the  young  ladies,  ranged  on  eadi 
ikfe  of  several  long  tiywt  df  tiJbles,  sermi  as  ia  llie  private 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  They  wot«  the  dlstinguiBhing 
coloured  rcA»es  of  their  respective  classei^  and  their  hair 
was  dressed  ki  the  most  soignee  manner  imegiaablew  The 
flght  they  pmsented  was  altogether  of  die  most  interesting 
description.  On  a  signal  being  given,  the  short  hymn  of 
grace  wais  tung  by  a  particular  divisionof  one  of  the  classes, 
and  responded  in  the  same  rich  and  varied  tones  by  the 
whole  society  in  chc^rus.  The  sounds  that  burst  on  my 
ears  from  these  fair  rsnks  of  youth,  beauty,  healtib,  and  in-* 
aooence,  appeared  more  than  human,  and  filled  my  imag^- 
aatloa  with  adelight  whidi  a  permit  alone  tan  experience. 
After  having  partaken  of  refreshments  at  a  separate  tMe 
with  her,  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Madame 
IXAdleberg,  with  my  sincaie  wishes  lor  the  continuatkai 
of  her  valuable  and  important  life.  Madame  D^Adleberg 
is  advanced  in  years,  and  of  infirm  health ;  but  she  is  sup* 
ported  in  her  tiials  and  fatigues  by  the  reflection^  thai 
moat  of  the  young  ladies  ci  the  tbmt  noUe  famflies  of 
Russia  bear  her  the  warmest  affection  for  her  kind  exei^ 
lioiis  in  forwarding  the  benevoknt  views  of  the  Empess  in 
their  behalf. 

I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  another  establisbmc^ 
for  the  education  ot  young  ladies  at  8t  Petenburgh,  dK^ 
od,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  Institute  of  8t«  Catherine. 
TUa  building  is  situated  on  the  Fontanka,  not  £Eur  from  the 
Nevskot  Prospekt.  It  is  ot  considerable  extent^  and  pre* 
aodts  a  grand  fk9ade  of  a  modem  and  very  pleasing  struo* 
ture.  The  internal  and  general  distribution  is  mudi  the 
as  that  adopted  in  all  lavge  edifices  consectated  in  this 
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city,   either  to  chaxitable  puiposea  or  to  educatioii.    It 
OMisists  of  a  ground-floor  cm  a  high  baaament^  with  a  first 
and  B&ctfod  story.    The  ascent  is  by  a  double  and  grand 
staircase*  and  a  private  one  for  the  Empre8»>mother,  .who 
being  the  special  protectress  of  this  Institution,  pays  very, 
frequent  visits  to  it.    The  front  part  of  this  edifice  is  aepa- 
rated  from  the  back  by  a  corridor,  which  extends  alotig 
the  whole  building,  and  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide. 
There  is  one  on  each  floor,  and  they   are  all  kept  ex- 
tremely clean  and  warm,  so  as  to  serve  during  the  severe 
weather  as  promenades,  or  stand  in  lieu  of  play-grounds. 
On  each  side  of  these  corridors,  are  the  classes  or  school- 
rooms on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and  the  dormitories 
on  the  second  floor.     The  dining-room,   the  ccmference 
hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  infirmary,  or  Maisan  de  Santij 
together  with  the  different  ofiices,  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
building.     The  class  rooms,  as  in  the  establishment  just 
described,  are  very  large,  warmed  thoroughly,  i  la  RussCy 
and  perfectly  ventilated :  their  internal  distribution  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  pupils  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Institution  before  noticed.     Of  these  class-rooms  there  are 
several.     The  dormitories  are  of  great  length  and  width. 
Each  cLiss  has  its  dormitory,   containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  beds.    At  one  end  tliere  is  a  room  for  la  Dame  de 
Classej  at  the  other  is  the  bed-room  of  one  of  the  female 
servants.    The  beds  are  wide,  and  the  bedsteads  are  of 
iron.     A  palliasse^    a  hair-mattress,  with    sheets  and  a 
light  covering,  constitute  the  bedding.     There  is  no  occa- 
opn  for  warmer  clothing  on   the  bed  at   night,   during 
tHI  winter  in  Russia,  than  there  is  with  us  in  -summer; 
the  heat  of  the  stove  lasting  all  night  at  a  tanperatute 
seldom  below  sixty-four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.     The  great 
refectory  is  an  immense  hall  with  tables  arranged  round  it, 
and  two  rows  in  the  centre.    Adjoining  is    the  waiting- 
maid^s  room,  in  which  the  victuals  are  raised  from  the 
kitchens  below  by  a  machine.     There  is,  moreover,  a  very 
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handsome  and  spacious:  hall,  of  a  pleasmg  architecture, 
ligfated  by  a  cupc^  round  which  several  ormolu  chande- 
liers are  suspended  from  the  centre.  The  hall  ia  tastefully 
decorated.  This  is  the  place  in  which  the  parents  of  the  pu- 
jnIs  are  admitted  every  Sunday  to  visit  their  children.' 

There  were  in  the  school,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  three 
hundred  and  ten  young  ladies,  and  all  must  be  of  noble 
blood  to  be  admitted ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  belong  t» 
one  of  the  classes  of  nobility  mentioned  in  an  early  chapter 
of  the  present  division  of  my  work.  Out  of  the  above  num- 
ber, sixty  or  thereabouts  are  free  scholars,  the  Government 
paying  for  their  education.  It  is  the  Empress-mother  that 
nominates  to  these  places,  and  it  is  she  also  who,  ^th  the 
assiduity  of  a  parent,  watches  over  the  establishment.  The 
remainder  of  the  pupils  pay  900  roubles  a-year  in  advance, 
for  which  sum  (41/.  55.)  they  receive  every  possible  in- 
struction calculated  to  constitute  a  solid  and  proper  educa- 
tion for  a  young  lady ;  are  boarded,  lodged,  clothed,  and 
washed;  besides  being  taught  the  more  ornamental  ac- 
compUshments  of  drawing,  dancing,  and  singing.  Instru- 
mental music  is  not  included,  for  the  masters  of  which 
a  separate  charge  is  made. 

Their  diet  is  nourishing  and  abundant.  White  bread 
and  milk  in  the  morning:  soup,  stchy,  a  dish  of  some 
kind  of  animal  food,  a  pudding,  quass  and  bread,  ad  libitum^ 
for  dinner :  at  five,  a  little  plain  bread :  and  at  supper  ano- 
ther dish  with  some  vegetables. 

Their  dress,-  like  that  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  esta- 
Ui^hment  before^mentioned,  is  made  of  English  stuff,  which 
is  permitted  to  be  imported  duty  free,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Empress-mother,  who  selected  it  on  account  of  its  du- 
rability and  becoming  appearance,  as  well  as  the  perma^ 
nence  of  the  colours.  This  consists  in  a  gown,  without 
any  separate  corset,  the  bones  being  placed  in  the  gown 
itsdf,  and  very  thin,  a  sort  of  apron  of  fine  linen,  with  a 
stomadier  meeting  behind,  long  washed-leather  gloves,  fas* 
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tMied  lo  the  shovt  sleeves  oa  pubtie  ocossibBs,  or  white 
fiHfffcheites  oa  ordifiarj  d^ys^    I  hasfe  been  thus  particular, 
bolb  in  regard  tjo  tk^ir  diet  ai^d  dress,  because  I  had  heard 
it  stated  by  son^  that  the  former  was  scanty  and  of  in- 
ferior  qi«9)ity,  and  the  latter  stiff  and  hurtful  to  the  cotv- 
8Cituti<w»  in  QODsequ^ace  of  its  b^g  made  too  tii^bl,  in 
oifdor  t0  give  tQ  the  figure  that  peculiarly  handsome  tour-* 
nure  whieh  X  observed  in  all  of  them.     A  {^yddan  and 
1^  father  hfid  a  sort  of  claim  to  do  soy  even  if  the  ocmdesoen- 
sion  of  the  ImpeeUt  Fatroness  of  the  Institution  had  not 
aJSMpded  him  the  right  to  make  such  inquiries ;  I  therefore 
exaniHied  both  the  tatter  objects  with  particular  attrition, 
and  acquired  ocular  conviction  that»  whatever  may  have 
been  the  defecta  which  formerly  existed  on  these  two  points^ 
they  oertaioly  do  not  prevail  at  present,  nor  have  prevailed^ 
aa  I  w«a  inlbnoed  by  impartial  and  competent  judges,  for 
scHne  years  paat.  Ta  a  medical  man>  every  inquiry  into  sub- 
jects oennected  with  the  physical  educaticHi  of  children,  is  f  uU 
of  interest,  and  to  myself  in  particiilar,  who,  from  peculiav 
orcumstances^  have  for  many  years  attended  to  that  branch 
of  the  medical  profession^    The  department  of  i^ovisiona, 
&c.,is  under  the  sole  direction  of  an  EconomCy  who  constantly 
resides  in  the  hquse.    Be  is  allowed  by  the  treasurer  only 
forty  kepeeks  a-day  £tHr  each  pup3,  to  supply  them  with  every 
nfioessauy  of  life,  and  yel  this  is  done,  and  what  is  pro^ 
vided  is  of  the  best  quality,  it  being  subject  to  the  previous 
supervision  of  the  directress  and  the  physician*     Indeed, 
the  exqellent  looks  of  the  young  ladies  bespet^  the  good 
qu^y  aa  wdl;  as  sufficiency  of  theif  diet 

The  girls  are  admitted  from,  the  age  of  six  years  and 
upward^  and  are  kept  till  they  a|(e  eighteeii.    Emulation 

is  the  prinidpfe  on  which  thepbr  education  has  been  grounded. 
This  same  system  is  fidlowed  in  the  Communauti  de$  De- 
moUelks  Noble$^  and  the  reward  <^  the  Bmptess^s  cypher, 
or  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  givai  in  that,  is  also  con-^ 
ferred  in  this  acai^emipal  Institution*     I  have  been  assured 
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by  several  mothers  of  girk  who  had  been  edueated  at 
theae  establishments,  (for  one  meets  them  now  in  almodt 
every  house  of  importance  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  I  un- 
denland  throughout  Russia,)  that  the  results  of  such  a 
syatem  are  hi^y  satisfactory. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  one  com- 
priiiBg  the  junior,  the  other  the  senior  part.  Each  class 
hag  three  subdivisions,  v^ulated  by  capability  and  talent, 
and  not  by  seniority.  They  are  instructed  in  their  own, 
die  Oennan,  and  the  French  languages,  grammatically, 
and  by  the  best  masters.  They  are  also  taught  composi- 
tion, national  and  general  history,  geograjAy,  and  the 
lighter  branches  of  mathematics,  with  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  illustrated  by 
eKperiments;  for  which  purpose,  cabinets,  as  in  the  case  c^ 
the  College  of  the  Demoiselles  Nobles,  are  kept  in  the 
Institution,  with  proper  instruments  and  coBections,  which 
generally  presents  from  the  Empress-mother.  They 
all,  moreover,  equally  instructed  in  embroidery,  in 
th^  certainly  excel,  in  making  carpet-work  and 
artiiicial  flowers,  so  as  completely  to  occupy  their  time : 
and  all  the  senior  pupils,  in  their  turn,  have  days  allotted 
tat  entering  into  the  details  of  housekeepiog. 

The  two  classes  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their 
dress ;  that  of  the  juniw  being  green,  and  puce  that 
of  the  senior.  The  latter  wear  their  hair  full-dressed, 
and  this  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  attend  to  every 
morning. 

They  rise  at  six  o^dock,  both  winter  and  stunmer,  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  the  toilette.  Pl-ayers 
are  then  read,  followed  by  the  breakfast.  Between  eight  and 
nine  they  iHractise  music,  or  write  exercises  and  themes  for 
the  schooL  From  nine  tilltwelve  the  different  masters  lee- 
tme  in  the  class-rooms.  A  Dame  de  Ckuse  is  always  pre- 
sent, and  there  are,  moreover,  inspecting  ladies,  who  go 
from  one  dase-room  to  another  at  all  hours.     The  greatest 
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orda:  and  silence  prevail.  The  Superieure^  Bfadaae  ' 
Krempien,  a  German  lady  by  birth,  is  much  esteemed  ia 
the  establishment,  and  the  youi^  ladies  are  said  to  quit 
it  with  regret,  principally  on  her  account.  The  secoiid 
directress  is  Mademoiselle  Levitsky,  a  highly  bred  and 
well  accomplished  lady,  of  the  most  amiable  and  faigsgi^ 
manners,  speaking  both  French  and  English  with  accuracy 
and  fluency.  She  is  very  well  known  to  several  famOiwi 
of  distinction  in  this  country,  where  she  resided  some  time» 
It  was  to  her  kindness  that  I  stood  principally  indebted 
for  the  information  I  obtained  in  every  part  of  this  esta* 
blishment,  as  I  went  round  with  her  and  one  or  two  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution. 

At  twelve  o^dock  the  pupils  walk  in  procession  to  the 
refectory,  where  the  same  ceremony  takes  place  which  has 
been  described  in  regard  to  the  Demoiselles  Nobles.  From 
dinner-time  until  two  o^dock,  is  devoted  to  recreatioQ : 
if  the  season  and  weather  permit  it,  they  walk  in  a  large 
and  well-wooded  pleasure-ground;  or  in  the  differoit 
corridors  and  salles  de  recreation^  if  the  weather  and  sea* 
son  are  unfavourable .  From  two  till  five  o^clock,  other  mas- 
ters ;  from  five  till  seven,  recreation  or  repetition  of  lessons  ^ . 
and  three  days  in  the  week,  dancing,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  more  domestic  accomplishments  also  are  ac- 
quired during  these  hours.  At  eight  o^dock  supper.  From 
eight  till  nine,  prayers  and  toilette ;  and  by  ten  they  retire 
to  rest.  The  attendance  on  the  three  hundred  and  tea 
young  ladies  is  performed  by  fifty-five  waiting-maids. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  well-regulated  infirmary,  or 
Maison  de  Santcy  called  Lazaret,  fen:  the  sick,  twooty-sisL 
of  whom  were  in  that  building  when  I  visited  it  The  re* 
suit  of  my  professional  inquiries  into  the  diseases  in  this 
and  in  the  former  establishment,  and  into  the  phenonieiia 
which  attend  the  development  of  the  constitution  at  the 
age  during  which  the  young  ladies  reside  in  the  establish* 
ments,  I  am  not  called  upon,  by  the  nature  of  my  present 
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puUicatioii,  to  communicate  to  my  readers,  who,  I  dare 
say,  woald  wish  to  have  as  litde  physic  as  possible.  But 
I  must  confess,  that  I  did  not  obtain  all  the  data  on  such 
important  subjects  which  I  was  anxious  to  procure,  owii^ 
to  the'  want  of  particular  registers,  which  alone  can  supply, 
alter,  a  series  of  years,  useful,  medical,  and  statistical  inibr* 
naticm.  A  report,  however,  from  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary and  inspector,  is  daily  made  to  the  Empress-mother, 
who  never  fails  to  examine  it,  and  frequently  makes  very 
apt  observations  on  the  prevalence  of  particular  disorders, 
the  names  of  which  are  always  inserted  in  Russian  in  the 
report. 

The  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  establish- 
ment are  supjdied  out  of  those  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood 
of  St.  Catherine,  established  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
and  held  in  high  estimation  in  Russia.  The  funds  of  the. 
College  of  the  Demoiselles  Nobles  and  Bourgeoises,  are 
laid  out  in  debentures  at  the  Lombard,  and  the  expenses 
tor  its  suf^rt  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  160,000 
roubles,  (7)250/.  sterling.) 

St.  Petersburgh  possesses  only  one  really  public  library, 
wfaacb  is  situated  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  not  far  from 
the  Russian  Bazaar,  or  Gk)stinoi  Dvor,  in  a  tolerably  fine 
building,  but  left  incomplete.  This  structure  was  begun 
by  Catherine,  after  she  had  obtained  possession,  atthe  par- 
dtioii  of  Poland,  of  a  collection  of  books,  which  she  re- 
moved from  Warsaw,  to  which  capital  it  belonged.  This 
collection  had  been  originally  formed  by  the  family  of  the 
Counts  Zaulotsky,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  State. 
Afker  their  death,  it  received  o  addition  from  the  Polish 
Government,  so  that  most  of  the  important  works  pub- 
lislied  since  1770  are  altogether  wanting.  As  the  Counts 
Zaulotsky  were  ecclesiastics,  the  largest  part  of  their  library 
was  that  which  refers  to  theological  and  ascetic  works. 
It  occupies  in  the  pcesent  edifice,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
galleriea,  which  are  very  extensive.    The  Imperial  Li- 
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bnrjy  in  its  fnami  state,  w»  onlj  wamie  pnUie  in  1814^ 
bfjr  die  Isle  Eni|Mtar ;  wlio  oouU  not  fid  to  lemadk^  whik 
«faco«d»  the  mmy  adY«nlagei  aoBng  to  the  peopk  from 

The  Kfanry  is  cfioi  to  the  puUic,  wiAaaLmsy  distinc- 
tiany  on  Tuesdajs,  bam.  deicn  till  diree  o'*dock9  and 
etcry  Wednesdij,  Thnaday,  and  Friday,  firom  tea  in 
the  raoraing  till  nine  in  the  eiwaiug  in  the  sumnKr,  and 
tQl  sunset  in  the  winter.    £lTery  visitor  nmst  first  get  a 
biUei  ^fmirie  fieom  ooe  d  the  Khrsrians,  in  the  ante-foom 
on  the  ground  floor,  «bo  inscribes  die  name  c£  snch 
visitor  in  a  register*    Any  number  of  books  may  be  ob^ 
tained,  particulaiiy  voiks  ef  icfietenoe,  which  are  taken 
into  die  reading-room  on  the  sime  floor.    This  apartment 
is  large,  and  its  ardied  roof  is  supported  by  pilasters. 
Beyond  it  are  two  snndkr  rooms,  containing  all  works  pub- 
lished in  the  Russian  hnyiage  fiom  the  earliest  period 
of  RtisBJan  typogrsfdiy,  on  subjects  of  every  descdption, 
to  the  number  of  1£^)00.    Tbe  librarian  who  has  in  dkarge 
the  Nadonal  Department  of  the  PnUic  Library,  is  Mr. 
Krikii^  to  whom  I  was  iatroduetd  on  the  present  occasiDn. 
He  is  a  stout  person^  of  pleasant  manners,  with  much  wa^ 
pUdty ,  and  little  vanity.    His  Fahks,  of  which  a  very  re^ 
cent  editkm  had  just  been  puUishedy— one  oi  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  typoguyhy  I  have  ever  witnessed— r 
are  as  familiarly  known  abroad  as  tbey  are  in  RasQ& 
He  is  Jusdy  sumamed  die  Russian  La  Fontaine.     From 
him  I  obtafaied  some  curious  injEormatian  reflpecting  Rua* 
rian  fiterature. 

On  the  left  of  the  vesdbule,  opposite  the  readBng-nxiDi^ 
is  another  large  apartment,  with  severs!  cases  around  it,  as 
well  aain  the  midcBe  of  it,  containing  only  MSS.  Some  of 
these  are  vary  valuable,  particularly  an  extensive  odlection 
in  the  Chinese  language,  in  excdlent  preservation,  and  a 
second  collection  of  autc^raph  letters,  state-papers,  reports, 
and  memoranda  of  difierent  Sovereigns,  ministers,  Kings^ 
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niistresses,  and  geamls  ci  all  nalioiis,  femied  by  the  late 
M.  Dottbrowsky.  The  autographs  are  neatly  bouiid  in  mlk 
tissue^  and  eaA  volume  ia  plafied  in  a  red  noroccx)  caacj 
bearfaig  on  the  outside  a  Hal  of  the  eootatts.  I  selected 
a  few  ix  mart  perticidar  esaminatkm,  which  appeared  to 
me  most  interestiBg ;  such  as  the  ptirate  and  publk  letters 
written  by  Henry  Yll.  of  Ei^hmd^  and  many  6f  Henry 
YIU.;  together  with  se^anl  of  Queen  BKzabtth,  dOi 
written  in  her  own  handwiitii^,  in  Frendb^  and  in  lai^ 
and  very  legible  characters^  by  the  form  of  which,  as  well 
as  by  the  idioms  employed,  I  should  conjecture  that  her 
master  of  that  language  was  an  Italian,  aad  probably  a 
PiednKmtese.  Now  aad  then^  one  meets  with  evidence  of 
the  pedantry  or  customs  of  the  age  in  em^doying  the 
Cheek  f  for  all  those  words  whidi  are  of  Greek  origin ; 
sodi  as  metamor^osis,  which  is  found  more  than  once  in 
her  letters.  One  of  the  letters  of  the  Virgin  Queen  is 
addressed  to  CSatherine  de  Med^s,  respecting  Mar]^, 
Stuart,  of  whom  there  is  also  a  large  ocdlection  of  private 


In  one  of  the  volumes  of  MS&  just  describe,  there  is  6 
corious  fragment  of  calligraphy,  by  Louis  XIY.  wten  a 
boy,  the  genuineness  of  whidb  is  rendered  unquestionable, 
not  only  by  internal  evidence,  biit  by  the  attestation  in 
writing  of  tiie  Archmsie.  This  fragment  shows  that  the 
Grand  Monarque  had  been  early  taught  those  sentimait^s 
of  absolutism  on  which  he  acted  in  after-life.  The  moral 
eemtaiiied  in  the  copy  set  before  the  infimt  Sang^  to  teach 
Um  to  write  by,  cpnsistittg  of  the  .following  lines,  with 
Adr  bad  spelfing,  may  have  inAienced,  for  an^t  we 
know,  the  <^racter  of  that  Sovereign: 

^  Llumnaage  est  d^iU  aux  RoyB, 
Ds  tetoe  qii'ift  kmpima.'* 

This  copy  is  repeated  several  times  in  a  large  hand, 
written  by  Louis,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  it  eight  succes- 
tfve  ttmes* 
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This  very  interesting  and  in  some  respects  valuable  ccd^ 
lection  of  letters  and  documents,  was  formed  by  M.  Dou- 
browsky,  who  was  attached  to  the  Rus&ian  Embassy  at 
Paris,  at  the  oommenooaient  of  the  Revolution.  Profiting^ 
by  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  instigated  the  lingleaderft 
of  those  turbulent  times  to  annihilate  every  record  and 
archive  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  he  succeeded  in 
securing  a  great  number  of  papers  that  had  been  sold  by 
the  Government  to  shopkeepers,  from  whom  M.  Dou-* 
browsky  purchased  them  for  a  trifle.  The  library  of  SU 
Germain  alone  contained  upwards  of  80,000  MSS.,  wfaidt 
the  barbarians  c(»idemned  to  the  flames.  Monsieur  Dou- 
browsky  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  most  curious 
amongst  them,  of  which  number  was  the  Epistie  of  St. 
Paid,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  well  known  to  bibliomanes,  and 
for  which  it  is  said  that  an  English  amateur  offered  two 
thousand  guineas  without  success.  The  late  Emperor, 
who  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  increase  the  value  of  his 
institutions,  bought  the  collection  from  Monsieur  Don.- 
browsky,  and  also  added  the  library  of  the  late  Count 
Vi&smitinofi^,  Minister  of  Police.  Among  the  general 
MSS.,  there  are  some  of  the  Russian  poets.  A  slate  is 
shown  on  which  Derjavine  traced  some  verses  immediately 
before  his  death ;  and  the  copy  of  the  tragedy  of  Poly  xena, 
written  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Ozeroff,  the  first 
dramatic  poet  of  Russia. 

From  the  ground*floor,  a  narrow  staircase  leads  to  a* 
rotunda  on  the  principal  story,  with  a  large  and  two  smaller 
rooms  on  each  side  of  it.  Around  the  rotunda  runs  a 
double  gallery,  intended  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the 
books :  this  part  contains  the  works  on  exact  sciaaces. 
In  the  centre  are  placed,  on  a  handsome  table,  the  original 
regulations  of  this  establishment,  kept  in  an  elegant  casket, 
surmounted  by  the  Russian  Eagle  wrought  in  gold.  The 
larger  rooms,  to  he  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  rotunda, 
have  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  placed  in  pairs. 
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ertendiiig  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  at  about  fifteen  feet 
fmn  the  windows,  intended  to  support  a  broad  gallery, 
eon  taming  the  works  on  theology,  collected  by  the  Counts' 
Zaolotaky,  who  were  in  the  churchy  had  been  at  cbn-^ 
odisrafale  pains  to  collect.  Under  the  gaUeiy  I  found 
works  on  history,  antiquity,  and  geography,  in  the  left 
loom ;  and  in  the  right,  those  on  the  liberal  arts,  mecha- 
nics, and  poetry.  The  two  smaller  cabinets  adjoining  the 
fonn«r  room,  contain  books  on  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
cbssics,  and  French  publications ;  while  in  the  two  similar 
cabinets  adjoining  the  latter  room,  are  contained  philological 
and  miflcellaaeous  works,  and  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
ceotury. 

The  entire  collection  of  books  in  this  library  amounts  to 
aixnit  250,000  volumes.     At  present  there  are  no  funds 
allotted  for  increasing  .it ;  but  it  was  the  intention  of  th^ 
late  £mperor  to  create  one  for  that  purpose.     All  the 
aid  revolutionary,  and  most  of  the  modem  political  works, 
are  exduded.     In  regard  to  religious  works  the  thing  is 
quite  dtferent,  and  the  greatest  latitude  is  allowed  for  the 
admission  of  books'  upon  every  creed.    Before  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  made  this  library  public,   there  was  no 
NatifHial  Estri>lishmait  of  the  kind  in  St.  !Petersburgh ; 
fiar  although  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  a  very  extensive 
and  Talnable  library,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  larger  and 
more  choice  collection  of  books  is  to  be  found  at  the 
Hermitage;  yet  these  could  no  more  be  considered  in  the 
U^t  of  public  libraries  than  those  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Alexander   Nevsko'i,  to  Corps  of  Cadets,  to  the 
Elccde  des  Mines,  or  to  private  individuals,  however  liberaUy 
the  latter  may  have  acted  in  permitting  the  studious  to 
have  aocese  to  their  collections. 

Ab  yet,  the  attendance  of  the  public  to  the  library  is  not 
very  numerous,  seldom  exceeding  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
BDd  twenty  in  a  week,  notwithstanding  the  many  faci* 
lilies  affi>rded  them ;  but  the  Institution  is.  too  much  in 
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ils  in&nt  nUite  to  expect  mace,  and  irill  adivll  of  oomU 
derabie  imfmnrtiiimts.  The  mcNle  in  wbidi  the  books  «ie 
dasied  u  adTantageous :  but  neitiier  their  arrane^niffit 
nor  the  Innding  b  worthy  of.an  Iiqpeiial  Iibayry>  or  of 
auoh  a  magmfioent  City  as  St.  Petenbnrgk  I  have  lea* 
son,  howerer,  to  know,  that  it  is  the  inlenlioii  of  Urn 
nigoiog  Empeior  to  enlarge  and  embeUiflh  tbm  lEatsUH^ 
nenty  as  part  of  a  vast  project  of  impnrrenients  in  this 
part  of  the  town,  which  has  been  confided  to  the  eminoit 
architect.  Monsieur  Bossi 

The  attendants'on  the  librarians  and  the  readers,  who 
fietdi  and  return  die  books,  are  yeteran  joldiers,  dressed  ia 
their  military  capotes  and  caps,  and  wearing  swords.    In 
St.  Petersbiugh,  the  sight  of  soldiers  in  the  servioe  of  the 
Muses,  is  not  uncommon,  thou(^  it  would  create  scMaae  sur* 
prise  in  other  capitals.    But  the  intentimi  is  praiaeworthy. 
In  all  the  public  establishments  connected  with  Govern- 
ment which  I  have  seen,  vetscan  soldiers  are  employed,  fair 
stead  of  messengers  or  livery-servants.    By  these  means  a 
saving  is  effected  to  the  State^ — a  number  of  those  merir 
torious  people  are  rewarded,«-^«nd  the  institutions  tten- 
sdlves  derive  the  advantage  of  servi<!es,  perforated  in  general 
with  more  fidelity  and  subordination.    A  partial  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  kind  obtains  in  Prussia  and  France. 

The  books  have  been  classed,  and  a  systematic  catalogue 
made  of  them,  after  a  ]dan  of  the  enlightened  director  of 
the  library,  Mons.  d^Olenine,  of  whom  I  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  press  in  Russia,  as  in  most  parts-of  the  Gontinent, 
is  subject  to  a  Censure.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  impeded  the  publication  of  a  consideraUe  number 
of  works  in  modem  times,  boUi  original  and  translated,  one 
copy  of  each  of  which  must  be  deposited  at  the  Ajcademy 
of  Sciences,  to  be  added  to  the  library.  That  men  of  let* 
ters  have  received  great  encouragement  from  the  present 
Emperor,  I  have  adduced  strong  proofs,  particularly  in 
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rdatiBg  Ub  mmiilleait  gift  to  the  eelelirated  hMtarian,  Ka- 
rffifumi,  and  his  "widov.  Many  othor  instanoes  ia  support 
€if  tibe  aaaertion  ha^e  been  reported  to  me,  and  many  more 
I  hanre  seen  lecoided  in  the  pufalie  papers:  but  I  diaQ 
eidy  add  the  aames  of  tiro  odier  literaiy  charaden  who 
haTe  portaltSD  of  their  SoveveignV  bomty  and  encoo- 
n^eraeat,  ia  the  way  most  substantially  uaeAd  to  them,  ia 
conobraation  of  wbst  I  faav«  adTsnoed*  These  are  Qnio* 
ditidh,  who  has  lately  completed  a  translatioB  of  the  lUad 
into  Busoan  hezametersy  of  whieh  report  speaks  v&cy  h^- 
ifounbly ;  and  the  blind  poet  KoataS^  who,  besides  several 
erighial  poems,  has  translated  into  the  Russian  language 
some  d  Lord  Byron^s  most  esteemed  compositions.  To 
the  former  his  Majesty  has  granted  a  penoon  of  3000 
iDttUes  {laSll  lOt.)  ».year»  and  to  the  ktter  one  of  SNXX) 
nmbles  (882.). 

Bussiaa  literature,  since  the  appearance  of  its  reformer 

aad  most  brilliant  star,  Lomcmossoff,  has  been  rapidly  im* 

proving  in  all  its  branches.     In  the  severer  style  of  prose^ 

thedeath  of  Karamsin,  which  took  place  on  tfaeddof  June^ 

1S97»  at  the  Taurida  Palace,  has  left  a  chasm  whieh  will 

not  readily  be  fiUed  up.    Karamstn  is  unquestionably  the 

greatest  historian  tbajt  the  Russians  possess,  and  his  name 

will  rank  deservedly  hig^  among  historical  writers  of  modem 

tines*     He  died  at  the  early  ag^  of  forty-nine,  of  a  com* 

plaint  m  the  chest    A  omtemporaiy  of  Karamsin,  Muiu- 

viev,  who  was  tutor  to  Alexander,  excdled  in  historical 

and  epistolary  literature:  he  followed  the  footsteps  of 

Losaonossoff,    and  fonned  his  style  by  the  study  of  the 

SkKwoaie  language.    The  writers  on  the  belles-lettres,  since 

die  begmaiag  of  the  present  century^  have  made  advances 

in  correctness  of  style  and  purity  of  diction  which  bid  fair 

to  render  the  study  of  their  own  language  an  almost  fo- 

akionaUe  attainment. 

It  is  in  poetry,  however,  thai  the  modem  Russians  have 
osoffe  rapid  progiess,  especially  in  the  lyric  depart- 
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raent.  The  tiame  of  Alexander  Pouschkine,  tbie  ByiM 
of  Russia,  is  familiar  to  many  English  readers.  He 
made  his  dSbut  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  being 
then  a  student  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum ;  and  at  th6  age 
of  nineteen  he  composed  the  odebrated  poem  of  Rouslan 
and  LudmiUa,  superior  for  beauty  to  any  thing  that  had 
been  before  published  in  Russia.  He  has  since  produced 
aeveral  other  works,  although  not  yet  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  My  literary  readers  are  doubtlessly  ac- 
quainted with  the  temporary  displeasure  which  this  youth* 
fnl  and  ardent  lyrical  poet  excited  in  the  highest  quarter, 
previous  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  by  his  **  Ode  to 
Liberty.**^  The  Russians  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  King  Lear. 

The  fabulists  of  'merit  have  been  numerous  in  Russia. 
Soumarokoff,  who  also  wrote  some  indifferent  tragedies, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  that  species  of  poetry.     His  fables, 
however,  are  rather  imitations,  or  translations  of  fdrdgn 
works.     He  was  succeeded  by  Khemnitzer,  who  died  in 
17S4s  and  whose  life  has  been  written  in  a  strain,  I  am  told, 
of  creditable  eloquence  by  the  President  d'*Olenine,  who 
afPorded  me,  in  conversation,  the  greater  part  of  the  infor- 
mation I  am  able  to  give.     The  great  features  of  Khem- 
nitzer^s  character  was  an  amiable  disposition  and  abstrac- 
tion,  that  of  his  work  na'ivetey  which  some  have  affected 
to  regard   as  commonplace.     In  this  career   of  poetical 
writing,  four  competitors  have  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  who  seem  to  dispute  with  him  the    palm  of  pre- 
eminence.   Dmitrieff  and  Kriloff,  in  the  first  rank,  Izmailoff 
and  B.  Pouschkine,  in  the  second.    The  productions  of  the 
former  are  considered  as  masterpieces  of  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity ;  but  he  is  not  original,  having  borrowed  most  of 
his  ideas  from  foreign  writers.     Kriloff  has  more  merit  in 
this  respect.     He  is  equally  powerful  and  original.     His 
fables  are  considered  as  the  most  complete  work  of  the 
Russian  Parnassus.    They  form  a  distinct  epodi  in  Rus- 
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dan  poetry,  to  which  they  have  secured  the  claim  of  origi- 
nality in  this  department.  The  public  in  Russia  has 
taken  more  interest  in  such  compositions  since  their  ap- 
pearance, than  had  been  excited  by  any  other  similar  pub- 
lications. 

The  romantic  school,  which  has  endeavoured  to  spread  its 
dominicHis  in  all  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe  vnthin 
the  last  twenty  years,  boasts  of  a  few  distinguished  writers 
even  in  Russia.     Eugene  Baratinsky  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them.     He  is  not  totally  free  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  too  closely  imitating  Alexander  Pouschkine; 
but  Us  forte  is  degy ;  his  style  being  more  pathetic  than 
that  of  the  youthful  poet.     Eda,  a  Finlandish  Tale,  in 
verse,  by  Baratinsky,  is  a  work  of  great  merit.     This  de- 
scriptive poem  was  published  the  year  before  liiy  visit  to 
St.  Petersburgh.     At  the  head  of  this  school  must  be 
placed  M.  Joukovsky,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion on  former  occasions,  and  whom  I  found  in  the  enjoy^ 
iDen(  of  very  high  reputation  as  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet, 
and  as  a  writer  of  polite  literature.     He  began  to  publish 
bis  works  in  1806,  from  which  time  sprang  that  taste  for 
the  romantic,  which  is  daily  making  rapid  progress.     His 
^  Svetlana^  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  ballad.     In  his 
delineations  of  the  passions  he  is  accused  of  weakness,  al- 
thou^  great  merit  is  allowed  him  foi^  his  descriptions ;  his 
endeaTours  to  add  strength  to  his  style  have  often  rendered 
him  obspure  and  unintelligible. 

Among  the  more  modem  living  poets,  the  fair  sex 
boasts  of  Mademoiselle  Zenaide  Volkonsky,  who  publish- 
ed  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Emperor,  said  to 
be  of  great  merit.  As  to  dramatic  literature,  notwith- 
standUng  the  very  little  originality,  and  the  many  indiffe- 
rent imitations  or  translations  which  exist  4t  present ;  yet 
there  are  some  authors  of  merit  even  in  this  department. 
Prince  Chakhovsky,  whose  mock-heroic  poem*  entitled  the 
^  TbcA  of  the  PeUsses,""  probably  suggested  by  Tassoni's 
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Secchia  RapUa^  has  been  ccmsiclered  lively  and  well  wrijlten, 
claims  the  united  titles  of  a  prcdific  VaudemlU  and  comedy 
writer,  and  of  a  fertile  and  elevated  tragedian.  His  pro^ 
ductions  in  both  these  departments  are  said  to  be  very  nu- 
merous. Zagoskine  is  another  modem  dramatic  author  of 
great  power  and  originality  of  humour.  Of  translators 
from  the  French  Repertoire^  the  number  is  considerable ; 
but  the  most  able  amongst  them  axe  Labanov,  Gnieditch, 
6endre»  Kat^une,  and  Prince  Chakhovsky  himself. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,,  that  in  literature,  the 
Russians  have  made  more  rapid  progress  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  than  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  which 
they,  however,  cultivate  with  no  small  degree  of  ardour. 
According  to  M.  SopikofF,  who  published  an  Essay  on 
Russian  Bibliography,  in  five  volumes,  it  appears,  that  al- 
though the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in  Russia  one 
hjundred  ajid  fifteen  years  after  its  invention,  and  eighty 
years  after  its  introduction  by  Caxton  in  England,  not 
fewer  than  80,000  volumes,  in  the  Slavonic  Russian  laor 
guages,  have  been  published  between  1551  and  1813 ;  and 
from  the  information  I  obtained  at  the  different  booksellers 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  cata- 
logues of  works  printed  since  the  last  mentioned  period,  that 
number  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  nearly  dou-- 
bled  since.     In  point  of  typography,  St.  Petersburgh  has 
no  reason  to  envy  other  nations.    The  printers  ia  that  city 
produce  works  executed  in  a  much  superior  style  to  the 
Germans,  equally  as  good  as  the  French,  and  only  inferior, 
as  are  all  other  nations,  except  the  Italians,  to  the  English. 

As  a  farther  encouragement  to  literature,  the  Emperor^  iu 
April  1828,  approved  a  series  of  regulations  respecting  copy- 
right, which  are  much  more  favourable,  I  imagine,  than 
any  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent or  in  Engligad  on  the  subject.  One  only  clause  I 
shall  mention  in  this  place,  namely,  that  which  secures  to 
the  author  of  any  original  work,  or  the  translator  of  a 
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foragft  book,  the  priTilege  of  excludve  ptfblfetetioikl^  aA^ 
extends  the  sttme  privilege  to  hb  helfs  foi^  the  piME^iod  df 
twenty  yettrs  after  his  death. 

Periodkal  Kterature,  including  ne^dpapers,  conMtbe 
said  to  hstve  flonrished  at  any  period  in  8t  Pet^*8biurgh. 
Some  exceptionB  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  in  favdMO^  ^  the 
present  time^  when  a  lew  really  e3ccdlent  pablidalSoilB  d 
that  kind  are  eondoeted  with  great  spirit,  aend  dre,  1  un- 
derstood, greatly  encouraged  by  the  superior  atad  ibiddle 
ehttses  of  society.     Although  it  is  not  my  nM:entioil'  to  enu- 
merate the  writers  who  have  distinguished  thcnnselves  in 
this  branch  o(  literatinre,  I  cannot  omit  stafting,  thAt  M. 
€hreitsch,  one  of  the  Imperiai  Librarians,  of  whose  RilAssian 
Ononnuir  I  have  already  made  mention,  is'  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  most  reputed  journals  publisbed  fa  Rnssia, 
and  well  known  ito  other  parts  of  Europe.     M.  Boulgarine, 
his  ex-editor,    whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  at 
St.    Petersburgh,  is  the  author  of  a  series'  of  papers  in 
die  manner  of  the  Spectator^  whieh  have  met  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  have  been  smce  collected  in  two  vo<> 
lumes,  handsomely  printed,  and  embellished  with  some 
highly  finished  engravings  by  Russian  artists;    This  gifted 
and  pleasing  writer  is  now  engaged  in  a  work,  «ititled  Tki 
Rmsnan  Gil  Blas^  intended  to  paint  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  different  classes  of  society  m  the  capital  and 
the  provinees.     Far  the  following  list  of  the  periodicals  ilow 
published  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  at  M6scow$  i  ami  in-* 
debced  to  Count  Laval,    who  is  himself  the  responsible 
direetor  of  one  of  the  official  papers  published  at  the  De- ' 
partment  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  re-^ 
lied  upon  as  correct.     It  does  not,  indeed,  present  such  a 
display  of  political  and  literary  information  as  a  list  pub^ 
fiflbed  in  the  British  capital  would  exhibit ;  but  neithei*  is 
it  sa  CataUy  devoid  of  interest,  or  so  insignifieant,  as  some 
traveDers  have  pretended. 
1 .  Journal  de  Si.  Petersbourghy  Politique  et  Liiieraire,  in 
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French ;  offldal.  PuUiahed  every  Tuiesday,  Thursday !•  and 
Saturday.  This  paper,  written  in  the  purest  French,  fre- 
quently contains  articles  of  great  interest  on  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  and  some  judicious  remarks  on  theatricals. 

2.  Thtf  Invalid. — ^A  military  journal,  in  which  are  insert- 
ed all  military  jHromotions,  as  well  as  the  dvil  preferments 

.  of  importance.  It  is  published  daily  in  Russian ;  and  the 
profits  arisii^  out  of  it  are  given  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Institution  for  Invalid  Soldiers. 

3.  Gazette  of  St.  Fetersburgiy  in  Russian,  publidied 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  re- 
sembles the  Moniteur.  It  h  also  published  in  the  German 
language,,  and  appears  iwice  a  week. 

4.  Gazette  of  the  Senate.-^In  Russian,  once  a  week  ;  it 
publishes  the  Ukases  of^the  Senkte. 

5.  Journal  of  Commerce* — In  Russian  and  German, 
three  times  a  week. 

6.  The^  Northern  Bee. — A  literary  and  political  journal, 
published  three  times  a  week.  This  is  the  journal  edited 
by  .Messrs.  Greitsch  and  Boulgarine,  as  already  stated, 
dnd  is  a  very  interesting  and  well  conducted  paper. 

7«  The  Patriot — In  Russian,  poetical  and  literary,  twice 
a.  month. 

8.  Archives  of  the  North. — ^In  Russian,  political,  histo* 
.   rical,  and  statistical,  twice  a  month. 

9.  The  Slavothian.'-^Eyery  fortnight,  in  Russian,  Jite- 
rary  and  military.  « 

10.  National  Miscellany,  or  Remarkable  Affairs  of  Rus- 
sia. An  historical,  literary,  and  statistical  journal,  in 
Russian,  monthly. 

11.  Register  of  Discoveries  in  Natural  History,  Phy- 
sics, and  Chemistry. 

12.  Journal  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce^  published 
monthly,  under  the  auspices  of  Mons.  Caycrin,  the  Miois- 

^     ter  of  Finance;  containing  an  account  of  all  discoveries 
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and  observadons,  laws  and  r^idadonsy  relative  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  national  industry. 

13.  Gazette  of  Commerce^  which  appears  twice  a  week, 
in  Russian  and  German,  and  contains  many  important 
returns  and  official  documents,  relative  to  the  internal  and 
external  commerce  of  Russia,  of  which  I  have  materially 
availed  myself  in  that  part  of  my  work  which  treats  of 
thcMse  sulgects. 

14.  Journal  of  the  Mining  Corps.  15.  Journal  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Insitruction.  16.  Jourrial  des  Votes  et 
Coimnumcations.  These  three  journals  often  contain  very 
interesting  memoirs  and  offici&l  documents  on  the  various 
branches  of  public  administration  in  the  country.  The 
two  first  are  published  in  Russian,  the  latter  in  Russian 
and  French.     They  are  published  monthly. 

The  periodical  publications  at  Moscow  are—- 

1.  The  Moscow  Gazette^  in  Russian.     2.  The  Moscow 

Courier  J  of  which  the  celebrated  poet  Pouschkiile  is  one  of 

the  editors.     3.  The  Moscow  Telegraph.    4^  The  Courier 

of  Euiifipe.    5.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture.    This  is  a 

valuable  publication,  and  raid  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility 

to  the  agricultural  dafses  of  society.  It  appears  quarterly. 

&  Jowmal  of  PhysicSf  monthly.    7-  Journal  of  Fashions. 

8.  The  Racing  Galend^.     All  the  Moscow  periodicals  are 

written  in  the  Russian  language,  except  one  which  appeared 

in  Janiiary  1828,  under  the  title  of  Bulletin^  du  Nord, 

editeA  by  Mons.  Gomte  de  Laveau,  and  is  intended  to  ex- 

Ubit  th^  fvogressive  condition  of  Russia,  in  regard  to 

scienoe  and  literature.. 


CHAPTER  XL 


PICTURE  OF   ST.    PfiTERSBURGH. 

Pa^ctice  of  Medicine. — ^Medicines  and  Medical  Siq>plie8w — Pnncipal 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  St.  Petersburgh. — ^Alleged  deficiency  of 
very  distinguished  men. — Domestic  Physicians. — Police  of  the  Medi- 
cal ProfessioD. — Easy  remedy  to  extirpate  quacks. — ^Regidations  re- 
specting pharwmdem.'-^EMpni  de  Corpid  the  Medical  ProfessioD  in  St 
Petersbuic^4— Modeof  remunerating  Physicians. — PafiUSenfige  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Sociefy: — Serious  complaints  against  theow— New  plan 
for  remunerating  the  Medical  Profession. — Imperial  distinctions  and 
rewards. — ^The  Imperial  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy. — DisUi- 
twtioD  of  Stodies'.— ^Medical  and  other  Classes. — ^The  Library  d— The 
PpQpsvEn,  or  Genenl  Military  Hospital^^-Clinical  Establishments 
^  l^fBdi^,  3uigicaly  and  Ophthalmological  practiocv— DefiiciencMs.— 

KaYAL  HpSPfT^L^- — ^'E^IMENTAL  HoSPITALSw— >llosriTA¥<S  OS  TH« 

GuARD^w— -The  Great  Artillery  Hospital. — ^Russian  Suigeiy."^ 
Dr.Arendt — ^Unusual  success  in  Surgical  Operations. — ^The  Civil  Hos- 
pital^. — Abovchoff. — ^Hiysic  by  the  dozen.— Lukatic  Asylum.— 

insane  people  scaioe  in  St.  Petereburgfa.— Ivanofp K  a  link  is.— 

QoOADHiliAy  mi4  Ifae  Centananans-Trlmperial  Hosipitai,  f^  the 
Pqp^.— The  Pui)4ing,-e-Iqtem^  jmangmenl  and  distiibulion  of  pa- 
tients.—-Results. — Philanthropy  of  the  Empie^s-ixiotfaer. — ^''Ekfahs 
'  Trouvbs.''— -Ma^sov  d'Accouchemevt.— Masked  Ladies^— Imperial 
Lying-in  Institution.^Vaccination.— Dispensary  for  diseases  of  the 
Eyes.— Manufactoiy  of  Surgical  Instrumente.  * 

At  the  sight  of.  the  title  of  the  present  chapter  some  of 
my  readers  will  be  inclined  to  say,  '<  Qh  the  Doctor  is  now 
more  at  home,  and  he  will  give  us  a  full  doae  of  ♦allt  and 
technical  dissertation.^     To  all  such  I  would  recommend 
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paasiiig  0W  tbe  next  twenty  pages.  For  idthough  it  is 
not  my  present  object  to  enter  into  a  complete  professional 
stalement  of  the  Idghly  important  subjects  of  which  I  shall 
treat;  rtill,  unless  the  amtemplation  of  those  asylums,  whidi 
the  haoBNl  of  philanthropy,  or  the  wisdom  of  Government 
has  reared  in  behalf  of  Uie  *^  stek  and  lame,*^  and  the  con- 
flideratioti  of  what  human  art  and  talent  endeavour  to 
efect  in  a  htfge  and  populous  dty  towards  alleviating  the 
keenest  of  aU  worldly  afflictions,  the  loss  of  health,  can 
atfHrd  pkanure  or  satkfMtion ;  the  perusal  of  that  number 
of  pages  will,  I  fear,  prove  even  more  irksome  than  that 
of  both  volumes  of  my  work. 

In  treating  Of  the  existing  state  of  the  practice  of  medi 
dne  in  St.  Petersbnrgh,  I  must  be  considered  as  taking  up 
the  question  en  ma$ie,  without  reference  to  private  indi- 
viduals, or  to  any  particular  estaUishment.  During  my 
stay  in  thai  dty,  shcMrt  as  the  time  was,  my  attention  was 
neccasarily  directed  to'  a  subject  which  forttis  so  essential 
a  part  of  my  avocations ;  and  no  day  passed  in  which  I 
did  not  make  some  inquiry,  or  obtain  some  degree  of  infor- 
mation respecting  it.  The  acquaintance  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  forming  with  the  prindpal  physicians  and 
sui^geoDS  engaged  in  public  as  well  as  private  practice,  the 
minute  examinatkm  of  every  dvil  and  liiilitary  hospital, 
CMtlitated  by  the  most  obliging  condescension,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  seemg  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  in  all  its 
fanm^  and  amcmg  every  dass  of  sodety,  treaty  either  at 
hone,  or  at  public  institutions,  and  finally,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  consultations  to  which  I  was  caUed,  have  given  me 
that  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  entitles  me 
to  nmke  the  observations  contained  in  the  present  chapter. 
Nor  was  the  vor  popti/t,  or  public  report,  altogether 
disregarded,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  practice  of 
medicine;  (a]|^ugh  *^  nUiis  reports  go  not^th  honest 
tmth,^  as  we  know  full  well  even  in  this  lar^st  of  dties ;) 
but  wasy  on  the  contrary,  attended  to  ip  some  degree,  and 
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made  Bubservient  to  the  drawing  of  what  I  hope  are  ri^t 
coadudoiuk 

Considered  then  en  masse,  the  practice  of  medicine,  or 
the  manner  of  treating  disease  in  St  Petersburgh,  appeared 
to  me  to  differ  from  that  of  Germany,  France,  Italy^and 
still  more  firom  that  of  this  country.     It  is  not  so  experi- 
mental  as  that  of  the  Gbrman  physicians ;  it  is  more  expec- 
tant than  that  of  the  Fr^ich  ;  less  bold  and  {diikMophical 
than  that  of  the  northern  Italians ;  and  not  quite  so  effectual 
and  successful  as  that  of  the  English.     It  is  founded  on 
certain  peculiar  views  and  principles,  which  have  in  a  great 
measure  become  obsolete  every  where  else.     It  presupposes 
a  previous  positive  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
certain  functions  of  the  animal  system  are  performed,  but 
which,  in  reality,  escape  our  attention.     It  draws,  there- 
fore, conclusions  which  are  often  dependent  on  ernmeous 
premises.     Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  brain  fever, 
which  attacked  a  lady  of  rank,  and  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  threatened  her  existence,  the  physician  who  was 
sent  for,  and  who^enjoys  a  high  reputation,  insisted  upon 
waiting  for  the  turn  of  the  attack,  (crisis,)  before  he 
would  prescribe  any  thing  beyond  the  most  trifling  medi* 
cine,  because  he  was  persuaded  that  the  comfdaint  was 
aoly  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  with  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  interfere.     In  a  second  case  where  a  rheumatic 
affection  stiffened  and  made  painful  every  limb  of  a  lady, 
several  Wi||ks  after  her  confinement,  it  was  assertedgthat 
the  disorder  arose  from  lait  repandu  ;  although  the  patioit 
had  never  nursed,  and  had  never  had  any  laii  at  aU.    As 
in  the  former  instance,  the  conclusion  of  the  physician 
respecting  the  supposed  character  of  the  disease,  had  led 
him  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  nature ;  so  in  the  latter 
case  the  opinion  formed  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  induced  him  to  he  very  active; 
but  active  in  the  wrong  direction,  namely  in  mideavouring 
to  draw  the  supposed  lait  repandu  to  one  centre,  or,  in 
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Other  words,  in  attempting  to  create  a  milky  secretion 
where  there  was  none,  in  which  of  course  he  was  unsuccess* 
fuL  Tliese  cases  fell  under  my  own  notice.  - 1  might  ad* 
duoe  several  others. 

The  medical  practitioners  in  St.  Petersburgh  also  differ 
firom  their  brethren  in  other  countries  in  regard  to  their 
nomendature  of  diseases,  (nosology.)     In  some  respects 
they  have  adopted  that  of  Pinel.    They  admit  a  variety  of 
fevers  as  diseases  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  considered  only  as  symptoms.   The  result  of  which 
is,  that  symptoms  and  not  the  real  disease  are  treated. 
They  acknowledge  too  the  existeoceot  &Jiivre  atcLxique, 
(putrid  fever)  for  example,  not  from  foul  stomach,  con- 
gested liver,  or  unrelieved  bowels ;  but  from  vitiated  hu- 
mours circulating  through  the  body.   Hence  the  treatment 
is  entirely  directed  to  ^e  purification  of  such  humours,  and 
the  other  three  indications  are  either  overlooked,  or  con- 
sidered as  of  secondary  importance.     From  what  I  ob- 
served in  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  there  is 
no  great  disposition  to  admit  the  immediate  existence  of 
active  inflammation,  and  bleeding  is,  therefore^  seldom  re*- 
sorted  to  at  the  onset  of  a  disease.     In  visiting  one  of  the 
hospitals  witii  Dr.  Buhl  one  day,  we  observed  a  young 
woman  whose  face  was  fludied  and  swollen,  whose  lips  were 
Une,  and  whose  respiration  was  short  and  difficult.  I  felt  her 
pulse,  she  was  feverish ;  I  made  her  draw  in  her  breath, 
she  ooidd  not  do  so  without  pain.  She  was  labouri%  under 
inflammation  of  the  chest.   She  had  been  three  days  in  bed; 
no  blood  had  been  taken  from  her.  Dr.  Ruhl  readily  agreed 
with  me  tiiat  the  jdiysician  ought  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
hdog  the  superior  dicer,  recommended  it  to  be  done  while 
vre  visited  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment.    We  retim- 
ed in  an  hour  or  so ;  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the 
oountenance  of  ^e  young  woman  showed  with  what  suc« 
oefls ;  her  attemptuit  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  with  scarcely 
any  pain,  confirmed  our  conjecture  respecting  the  improve- 
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ment  whidi  had  taken  place  anoe  our  former  Tidit  The 
propriety  df  Ueeding  her  had  not,  indeed,  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  attendant;  but  he  had  written  an 
order  to  that  effect  on  the  tablet  for  **  crus^  it  bemg  then 
noon! 

The  practice  of  medidne  is  again  different,  in  respect 
to  the  ^otce  and  numb^  of  medical  agents  employed  to 
combat  disease.     Powerful  purgatives  me  sddom  resorted 
to ;  mercurial  alteratives  are  scarcely  ever  employed ;  fee- 
ble aperients  on  the  one  hand,  and  tonics  on  die  other, 
and  what  are  called  nervous  medicines,  are  mostly  used. 
The  medical  jHractitioners  in  8t.  Petersburgh  adnut  by  far 
too  large  a  catalogue  i^  drugs,  and  consider  many  wax^ 
as  well  as  compound  chemical  preparations  to  possess  vir- 
tues whidi  an  English  physician  would  not  think  consistent 
with  experience.     They  will  frequently  recommend  medi- 
cines which  are  inert,  or  rely  upon  the  smallest  doses  of 
tHose  which  possess  known  properties.     Sir  James  Wylie 
published  an  excellent  and  extensive  jdiarmaoopceia  for  the 
use  of  the  army  medical  officers.    That  gentleman  has  tra- 
veled too  much,  and  read  still  more,  not  to  know  how  much 
simpler  than  formeriy  is  the  manner  of  treating  diseases  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  particulariy  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, with  whose  medical  works  he  is  well  acquainted. ' 
He  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  leally  useful  part  of  a  phar- 
macopoeia is  but  short  and  by  no  means  complicated ;  yet 
fearful  W  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  bring  about  too 
sudden  a  reform  in  his  department,  he  has  allowed  many 
articles  to  stand  in  his  book  which  he  will  probably  ex- 
pimge  as  U8^1ess  hereafter.    The  inspectioit  of  the  medical 
supplies  to  be  found  in  the  *^  Aptekas,^'— «of  the  list  of  me- 
didnes  ordered  for  the  hospitals, — ^and  of  the  drugs  pro- 
cured from  this  country  (for  most  of  them  axe  aent  for  from 
England  through  a  highly  respectable  mercantile  agent) 
have  convinced  me  of  two  facts.     First,  that  many  articles 
are  used  which  no  other  medical  men  ever  prescribe  now ; 
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and  secondly,  that  frequent  changes  take  pbce  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  the  principal  articles  ordered  tor  importation,  show- 
ing a  correspondent  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
certain  drugs.  Why,  it  might  be  asked,  does  not  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  with  professors  of  chemistry,  and  almost 
every  mineral  production  as  well  as  vegetable  substance 
that  can  be  required,  easily  procured  from  the  interior  of 
the  Ehnpire,  supply  itself  with  many  of  those  chemical 
preparations  whidi  are  now  sent  for  from  England  ?  The 
general  importation  of  medicines  in  Russia  by  private  in- 
dividuals, is  subject  to  restrictive  regulations  and  heavy  du- 
ties ;  but  admission  of  several  of  the  articles,  particularly 
artificial  preparations  and  chemical  substances,  is  encou- 
raged. There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  same  articles 
mi^t  be  manufactured  in  Russia,  if  competent  persons 
were  employed  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  fSEu^s  are  readily  explained*  In  the  first  place, 
the  medical  profession  in  St.  Petersburgh  includes  every 
description  of  foreigners.  There  are,  indeed,  some  Russian 
practitianers,  but  these  are  too  few  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  number.  The  rest  are  Oermans,  French,  Italian,  and 
English.  Most  of  the  Russian  physicians,  or  surgeons, 
who  are  educated  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy, 
first  go  into  the  army,  and  seldom  remain  or  settle  in  the 
metropolis.  Each  of  the  foreign  physicians  brings  his  own 
Datinnal  system  of  medicine  along  with  him,  on  whidi  he 
acts,  with  frequent  deviations  from  the  original,  sd^that  the 
ecdlective  result  is  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  practice.  In 
England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  physicians  doubtless  diflRer 
in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  among  themselves 
in  cadi  country  ;  still  the  aggregate  results  constitute  one 
onifarai  plan,  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  na^ 
taooal :  at  St  P^ersburgh  such  is  not  the  case.  Each  me- 
dical man  acts  on  individual  and  exclusive  opinions  brought 
from  different  schools,  and  no  uniform  results  are  in 'conse- 
quence deduced.     In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  of 
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the  progress  and  unprovements  made  in  the  art  of  recog- 
nishig  diseases,  as  well  as  of  treating  them,  is  tardy  in 
reaching  St  Petersburgh,  and  then  only  by  indirect  chan^ 
nels;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  a  ready  and  free  oommunication 
cff  discoveries  and  useful  observations  made  in  both  those 
departments  of  medical  practice,  and  throughout  different 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  that  we  can  hope  to  maintain 
ourselves  on  the  level  of  medical  superiority. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  explaining  the  reasons  of  the  dif* 
ference  which  has  appear^  to  me  to  exist  between  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  that  of  other 
countries,  I  have  attributed  nothing  either  to  the  want  of 
able  and  respectable  practitioners,  or  to  insufficient  medi- 
cal education.     I  should  have  swerved  from  truth,  had  I 
insinuated  either  of  those  surmises.    Among  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  take  the  lead  in  St.  Petersburgh,  there 
are  several  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  others,  who   to 
that  qualification  unite  the  advantage  of  long  personal  ex- 
perience.    Unfortunately  most  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
latter  class,  are  past  the  prime  of  life,  or  have  worked 
their  days  **  so  hard  and  full,^  that  the  public  may,  per- 
haps, be  deprived  of  their  services  at  no  distant  period, 
and  see  them  retire  from  active  duties;    while  those   to 
whom  the  former  character  is  applicable,  are  so  connected 
with  imiportant' establishments,  or  with  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Court,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  form  part  of  the  general  mass  of  practitioners.     Sir 
James  Wylie,  for  instance,  whose  experience  both  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  has  been  very  extensive,  and  of 
the  first  order,  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  medical 
practitioners  of  St  Petersburgh.     His  devotion  to   the 
late  Emperor,  from  whom  he  was  inseparable,  and  bis 
unremitting  attention  to  that  public  department,  which 
he  has  himself  created  and  brought  into  a  prosperous 
state,  have  cut  him  off  from   private   practice.'   He  is 
Principal  Inspector  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and 
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Director  of  the  Medical  Department,  in  the  Ministry 
at  War,  as  well  as  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Academy.     These   are  no  sinecure  offices,  and  Sir 
James  discharges  his  several  duties  conscientiously  and 
indefatigably.     He  has,  therefore,  no  time  left  for  any 
other  professional  occupation.     My  other  friend,  Dr.  Ruhl, » 
first  physician  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress-mother,  has 
too  much  to  attend  to  in  carrying  into  effect  the  bene- 
▼oleot  intentions  of  that  princess,  and  inspecting  daily 
the  several  institutions  which  are  under  her  Majesty^s  im- 
mediate protection,  to  be  able  to  devote  any  portion  of  his 
time  to  private  patients.     Dr.   Rehmann,  a  gentieman 
equally  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  for  his  many  ami- 
able qualities,  is  too  much  engaged  with  his  official  duties 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  physician-in-chief  for 
the  regulation  of  the  civil  department  of  medicine  all  over 
the  empire,  ever  to  be  able  to  take  an  active  share  in  pri- 
vate practice,  were  he  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  inuch  bet- 
ter health  than  he  unf<»'tunately  possesses  at  present.   Doc- 
tor Stoffr^en,  who  attended  the  late  Empress,  and  whose 
name  stands  high  in  the  profession,  is,  I  believe,  quite  in- 
different as  to  private  practice.    A  fourth  German  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Harder,  who  has  had  considerable  experience'in 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  who  is  not  young,  has  been  recently 
appointed  to  an  office  at  court,  and  has  given  up  most  of 
fais  private  patients.     Sir  Alexander  Crichton,   who  has 
left  a  great  reputation  behind  him  at  St.   Petersburgh, 
established  his  nephew  there.  Sir  W.  Crichton,  who  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
But  this  gentieman,  of  whom  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
aee  nuHre  while  I  remained  in  that  capital,  being  obliged  to 
attend  their  Majesties  wherever  they  go,  cannot  be  said  to 
tana  a  membw  ai  the  professional  corps  of  St  Petersburgh. 
I  might  make  the  same  observation  with  regard  to  another 
Eqgliah  physician.  Dr.  Leighton,  who,  in  consequence  of 
Ilia  situation  of  physidan-in-chief  to  the  navy,  and  phy- 
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sickn  to  the  Empress,  is  netessarily  obl%ed  to  abandbn 
great  part  of  his  piactice.  This  gentlemaB,  however, 
uoitmg  the  hnuich  of  midwifery  to  his  other  oocupatioiis, 
has  formed  a  more  extensive  practice  than  any  other, 
and  much  of  it  remains  by  him,  notwithstanding  his  occa- 
sional and  long  absence  from  the  capital.  Thoogb  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  is  still  very  active,  and  g^oes  through 
his  fatiguing  duties  with  as  much  ease  as  his  son^  a  young 
physician,  educated  at  Edinburgh^  and  just  settled  at  St« 
Petersburgh,  does  in  his  more  limited  circle  of  practice. 
Dr.  LeightoB  practises  a  great  deal  among  the  English, 
and  shares  with  Dr.  Walker,  a  highly  respectaUe  Englieli 
physician,  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the  mer- 
dumts  and  members  of  the  English  Factory.  Of  the 
abilities  of  the  latter  gentleman,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
experience,  having  met  him  more  than  once  in  consulta* 
tion :  of  the  former,  report  speaks  fieivouraldy.  My  inter- 
course with  him,  which  was  entirely  the  resuh  ct  his 
kindness  and  hospitality,  tends  to  confirm  his  puUic 
estimation.  There  is  another  acooudieur,  in  great  vogue, 
whom  I  also  met  in  consultation,  and  who  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me  his  obstetrical  establiahment-— I  mean 
Dr.  Southo£P,  a  German  practitioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  obstetrical  department  of  the  Foundling,  and  pro- 
fessor of  midwifery  for  the  female  students.  I  have  alao 
had  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Rezn^ 
hold,  another  of  the  Emperor^s  physicians,  a  German,  by 
birth,  who  has  a  respectable  practice.  n 

All  these  individuals,  with  one  or  two  others  with  whom 
I  was  not  personally  acquainted,  fbrm  certainly  the  priiw 
dpal  part  of  the  medical  profession  in  St.  Petersburgh ; 
but,  as  I  observed  before,  they  are  too  much  otherwise 
engaged  to  attend  to  private  practice,  and  cannot,  ibexe^ 
fore,  be  comprehended  in  that  body  of  practitioners  from 
whmn  my  observations  were  derived,'  and  to  whom  my 
reflections  applied.     If  I  turn  to  the  surgeons,  I  find  that 
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Dr.  Azendt ;  Mr.  Hrubi»  and  M.  Savenko,  boi^  eminent 
oculists;  Messrs.  Oallow&y,  SalmoD»  Gibbs^  and  Bever- 
kj;  with  pve  or  two  others^  whom  I  have  known  but 
Uttle>  ace  deserving  of  equal  commendatian  with  the  before- 
mentiotted  physiciaos,  particularly  the  first,  Dc»  Avendt, 
who  may)  with  great  juatiee>  he  ranked  with  Qpoper,  Brodie^ 
Dupuytren,  and  other  very  aUe  operators  of  the  present 
day.  NqW)  with  reqpect  to  pvivate  pracdee,  the  case  with 
these  gentlemen  is  different.  They,  are  all,  indeed,  connect- 
ed with  aom^  btanch  or  other  of  the  public  service ;  but  their 
private  practice  is  not  thereby  injured  or  impeded.  They 
may,  th^efore,  be  said  to  form  an  integral  part  of  tl^e  body 
of  medicsl  fHractitioners  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  as  such 
they  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  its  character.  'But 
the  rest  of  that  body  i&mueh  more  numerous,  and  composed 
multifariously,  as  I  before  remarked;  and  it  is  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  medical  proceedmgs,  and  surgical  opera- 
ticms,  in  the  aggregate,  that  I  deduced  those  conclusions 
which  I  advaaosd  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  There  is 
a  dafi»  of  physicians  in  St.  Petersburgh,  which,  for  thdr 
number  and  peculiarity  of  situation,  must  be  considered 
Impart ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  existence  oi  such  a 
class,  that  the  mass  of  medical  practitionenf  in  that  city  does 
not  stand  quite  on  that  uniform,  homogeneous,  and  high 
footing,  at  all  times  so  desirable^  which  itholds  in  other  great 
capitals.  I  allude  to  the  resident  domestic  physicians  in 
the  fSamilies  of  the  great,  whose  whole  time  and  attention 
are  devoted  to  their  employers,  thereby  excluding  the  more 
r^^ular  physician  from  many  sources  of  practice  and  emolu- 
ment, and  being  themselves  practically  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  a  more  general  practice.  There  are  several  fami- 
who  give  from  400/.  to  500/.  sterling  per  annum  to 
resident  domestic  physicians.  I  am  myself  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  instance  of  this  description. 

It  was  observed  to  me,  while  I  was  at  St.  Petersbuigh, 
that  however  respectably  constituted  the  medical  corps  of 
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that  capital  may  be,  there  are  not  among  them  any  very 
*^  great  and  distinguiflhed  characters ; ""  no  such  men  as  a 
Baillieand a  Halford  of  London ;  a  Portal  and  a  Reeamicr, 
of  Paris ;  a  Heimes  and  Hufeland,  of  Berlin ;  a  Basoii  and 
Brera,  of  the  North  of  Italy ;  to  whom  one  might  kxdc  up 
in  case  of  need  as  a  last  appeal,  when  all  common  aid  has 
failed.;  and  whose  European  reputation  not  being  ccmfined 
to  the  spot  in  which  they  practise,  would  consequently  afford 
a  surer  guarantee  to  the  patient  that,  their  advice  once  taken, 
every  thing  that  art  and  skill  could  effecton  this  side  of  die 
grave  had  been  procured.    It  has  been  urged,  moreover, 
that  not  one  of  the  present  leading  medical  characters  in  St. 
Petersburgh  has  had  his  name  attached  to  any  important 
work,  or  to  any  of  those  many  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments which  mark  the  presait  medical  age  in  every  other 
great  country :  and  that  so  far  St  Petersburgh  is  very 
differently  supplied  with  medical  talent   from   London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy.     I  am  not  competent  either  to  admit  or  to 
deny  the  truth  of  such  allegations.     It  it  true,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  work,  already  mentioned,  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  J,  Wylie,  which  I  have  read,  and  a  few  interesting 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Ruhl,  Dr.  Arendt,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  addition  made  either  to  medical   literature  or 
medical  practice,  by  any  of  the  professional  individuals  I 
have  enumerated ;  and  that  so  far  none  of  them  may  be 
said  to  have  a  distinguished,  or  European  character.    But 
in  admitting  thus  much,  I  mean  not  to  accede  to  the  infe- 
rence, that  because  they  have  not  composed  works,  or 
made  discoveries,  they  may  not  be  considered  as  able 
practitioners. 

The  police  of  the  medical  profession  appeaared  to  me  to 
be  placed  upon  a  very  judicious  footing  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
No  medical  man,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  can  settle 
and  practise  in  that  city   without  having   undergone   a 
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proper  examination.  Regularity  of  education  is  thus,  at 
all  events^  ensured  in  all  those  who  appear  there  in  the 
character  of  medical  practitioners.  A  list  of  all  persons 
authorixed  to  practise  is  printed  yearly,  and  to  judge  from 
its  extent,  it  would  appear  that  our  brethren  of  all  degrees 
are  rery  numerous  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The  surveillance 
ci  the  medical  profession^  and  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
is  confided  in  a  particular  manner  to  the.  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  me« 
dical  men,  generally  selected  from  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners in  the  city.  Chie  of  the  attributes  of  this  council 
is,  to  inquire  into  the  rights  to  practise  claimed  by  in- 
dividuals,  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  any  infraction  of 
the  established  law  respecting  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
of  medicine,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  any  empirical  im- 
poator.  Professed  quacks  are  not  tolerated,  and  the  laws 
against  them  are  generally  put  in  force  with  great  strictness. 
A  recent  example  in  illustration  of  tins  has  occurred,  in 
which  a  person  was,  by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  banished 
from  the  territory  of  Russia,  for  having  persevered  in  sell* 
ing  nostrums  after  he  had  been  warned  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities from  so  doing.  This  happened  a  few  weeks  after 
my  leaving  the  capitaL  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ditrich, 
who  had  been  authorized  to  practise  as  a  veterinary  sur-* 
geoD,  took  upcm  himself  the  more  difiScult  task  of  professing 
medicine  in  general,  notwitiistanding  the  repeated  warnings 
he  had  reeved  from  the  S^edical  Direction  of  St.  Peters- 
burgby  against  his  illegal  proceedings.  He  was  therefore 
€leclared  to  be  an  impostor,  on  l^al  proof  having  been  pro- 
duced of  that  fact,  and  banished  as  such  from  the  country,- 
the  Government  publishing  at  the  same  time  its  sentence, 
and  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  -  ^^  Afin  qu'^elle  serve 
dTavertiflsement  k  d'autres  charlatans  et  imposteurs,  car  il 
eat  de  la  vdbat^  de  S.  M.  L'Empereur  que  tout  detit  sem^ 
blable  soit  puni  de  la  m4me  mani^re.^*    Had  the  College 
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df  Phyadans  in  London  such  a  power,  Aaj  nif^  tpOD 
get  rid  of  the  stigma  which  adheres  to  tbrai^  but  whicb 
dught  to  attach  to  the  Govemment,  of  sufieriqg  hundnds 
of  pretoided  dodcn  and  dedaied  quacks  to  play  off-  didr 
tricks  on  the  health  and  putse  of  His  Biigesty's  Ikge-sab- 
jects.  Tbet«  is  no  mariced  difierence  of  rank^  vat*  any 
veiy  definite  divinon  of  fnovince^  betwwaf  medicine'  and 
surgery  in  St  Peterdburgh.  1  have  known  both  practised 
by  the  same  persons  whether  surgeoBs.or  physiciins;  and 
in  the  military  as  wdl  as  dvil  hospitals,  Ae  dntiBOtaony 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  completely  ahoKshpH.  In 
general,  most  of  those  who  settle  in  St.  Petersburgh,  try 
to  attain  the  honour  of  Doctor  of  Bfedidna ;  £»,  by  an 
-akase  of  the  kite  Emperor,  who  wished  tp  encourage  the 
higher  branches  of  education  in  medicme^  persons:  who 
hare  obtained  the  degree  of  M«]X  ara  at  onceadmitted  into 
one  oi  the  thirteen  classes  of  nobility^ 

A  phatmaekm^  or  *^  Apt6kare,^  dares  not  .make  up  a 
presiaiption  of  any  practitioner  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  die  printed  list,  and  still  less  can  he. venture 
-to  sell  a  drug,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  or  however 
inagnificant  its  nature,  without  a  prescription  r^uhudy 
signed.  On  both  these  points  the  madical  administn^ 
tion  is  more  strict  even  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Not  only  must  every  prescription  be  signed  with  the  name 
of  the  physician  whose  advice  has  been  taken,  but  it  must 
also  metition  the  patient  for  whom  it  is  written,  with  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year.  To  the  medicine  a  label  is 
affixed,  mentioning  besides  the  date  and  hour  ci  its  de- 
livery, 4ts  price,  and  the  name  of  the  **  Apt^kare^  aad 
his  shop;  but  the  best  regulation  is,  t^t  each,  even  the 
most  simple  medicine,  must  be  sealed.  Did  such  r^uli^ 
tions  exist  in  full,  as  they  exist  in  ^part,  in  England,  and  as 
obligatory  r^ulations,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  chymists,  we  should  not  hear  of  so  maviy  dreadful 
accidents  and  mistakes  as  occur  every  year  in  this  country. 
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Thftt  peculiarly  Sn^di  branch  of  the  medical 

^^  an  apothecary,^  is  as  unknown  in  St.  Petersbturgh,  aCft 

it  is  iacrveiy  other  capital  or  city  on  the  iGontineat  ,      ., 

It  will,   however,  create  some  surprise,  )»rheB:  I  state, 
that  altiiougfa  a  dispenser  of  medicines,  or  cfaymist,  as  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  terming  him,  cannot  exercise  faia  oaUai^ 
willMHit  a  previous  examination,  and  must  not  make  np 
preacripdons,  except  under  the  above^nentiened  restn&- 
tiona,  yet  any  person  mayj  on  pajrment  of  certain  fees^^ 
deal  in  drugs,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  St:  Petersbuigh. 
Some  such  defect  in  medical  legislation  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, in  respect  both  to  chymists  imd  druggists,  compared  to 
the  *'  iqpothecaries  ;^  the  latter  being  restrieted  from,  and  the 
two  former  allowed  to  supply  medicines  and  drugs,  witlw 
«iit  previous  examinatioii  and  legal  authorizatian.     Mat*. 
tiers  are  better  managed  in  France  on  tins  fa%hly  impor- 
tnt  aubjeot.    The  sale  of  medicines  in  8t»  Petersbui)^  is 
not,  as  in  Berlin,  fixed  by  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  eotiseqnently 
the  diaiges  I  found  to  be  enormous.  Hence  it  £oHows,  that 
both  the  ^  Apt^kare*^  and  tbe  dealer  in  drugs  freqtieiitiy 
consideraHe  fortunes.    The  supply  of  medicines,  in 
few  of  the  shops,  seemed  very  respectable. 
Tliere  appeared  to  me  very  little  esprit  de  carpi  among 
the  medical  practitioners  of  St.  Petersburgh.     A  few  of 
the  hd^^ier  characters  meet  at  eadi  other^s  houses;  and  I 
reooOect  with  satisfaetion  the  pleasant  hoturs  I  passed  at 
tiie  houses  of  Dr.  Rehmann,  Dr.  Arendt,  and.  Dr*  Leij^ 
Um,  the  two  former  of  whom  see  a  great  deal  of  company. 
Dr.  Arendt,    in    particular,    receives   r^ularly,    once  a 
wmAf  ham  medical  and  other  friends  in  the  eveniag.    This 
ayslem  of  amicable' intaroourse  among  professional  men^ 
viudi  has  only  lately  been  introduced  into  our  own  metro- 
polia,  most  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results^-  if  judi« 
cBonaly  employed  and  properly  persei^^ed  hi.   But,  in  order 
|Mfivate  individuab  may  be  able  to  do  this  in  favour  of 
brethren,  their  prcrfessional  income  (supposing  that 
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they  have  no  patrimoiiial  fortane)  ou^t  to  be  oongider- 
able.  In  St.  Petersburgh»  phycdciaiu  and  suigecxns,  in  great 
repute,  may  realize  from  50  to  70,000  roubles  a>year ;  and 
I  am  assured  that  their  establishment,  which  on  a  similar 
scale  would  cost  in  this  country  fifteen  on  sixteen  hundred 
pounds,  is  maintained  there,  at  an  expense  of  only  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  thousand  roubles,  or  a  thousand 
guineas.     I  know  that  both  Dr.  Arendt  and  Dr.  Leigfaton 
are  In  the  receipt  of  the  former  sum  from  professional  emo- 
luments, and  all  those  who  have  been  at  their  houses  know 
that  they  keep  their  establishments  on  a  very  respectable 
footing. 

Medical  men  are  remunerated  in  general  by  annual  pay- 
ments, and  these  in  many  instances  are  considerable.  From 
six  hundred  to  one  thousand,   and  even  fifteen  hundred 
roubleis  a-year,  are  given  to  a  physician  to  attend  a  whole 
family,  and  I  know  more  than  one  or  two  distinguished 
feanilies  who   pay  their  physician  two  thousand  rouUes 
a^year.     I  am  told  that  presents  to  medical  men,  whidi 
used  to  be  so  common,  are  not  so  now.     In  a  great  mi^ 
rity  of  cases  where  a  physician  has  been  called  in  to  attend 
a  patient,  without  having  been  previously  engaged  for  the 
family,  a  sum  is  presented  to  him  at  the  termination  of  the 
complaint.     Surgeons  who  have  to  perform  capital  opoa- 
tions,  will  afterwards  attend,  pay  the  r^uiaite  number  of 
visits,  and  receive  their  remuneration  all  at  once.     This 
practice  obtains  likewise  in  England  in  most  instances.   In 
the  case  of  an  obstetrical  practitioner,  who  also  happens  to 
be  the  phyddan  of  the  family  at  a  yearly  stipend,  a  fee  of 
three  hundred  roubles  in  addition  is  giv^i  for  every  ac- 
couchement.   There  jb  .  no  instance,  I  believe,  or  audi  in* 
stances  are  very  rare  if  they  exist  at  all,  where  a  medical 
man  is  feed  at  each  visit,  unless  he  be  a  atrangor,  and 
called  in  consultation  for  a  few  times  only.     Medical  men 
of  the  first  character  have  complained  to  me  of  the  iOi- 
berality  of  part  of  the  public  towards  the  ptoieeeion^  and 
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aboTe  aU)  of  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes*  They  have 
informed  me  that  eyen  some  of  the  first  families  who  had 
beoi  mostly  benefited  by  their  advice,  and  to  whom  their 
attention  had  been  unremitting,  have,  notwithstanding, 
dianged  their  medical  attendant :  all  this  is  very  possible. 
It  is  precisely  what  takes  place  occasionally  in  London,  and 
I  presume  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  occurs  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.     ^'  L^ingratitude  est  de  tous  les  pays.^ 

With  respect  to  another  ground  of  complaint,  namely, 
that  there  are  families  who  have  retained  a  physician  as 
a  regular  medical  attendant  at  an  annual  stipend,  and  have 
afterwards  changed  him  for  another,  without  previously 
discharging  their  obligations,  even  when  such  obligations 
have  in  some  cases  been  of  two  and  three  years  Manding ; 
we  shall  find  its  parallel  among  the  apothecaries  of  this 
country,  who  sell  drugs  to  get  paid  for  their  skill  by  bills 
of  diarges  generally  presented  annually,  and  discharged 
annually.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  of  this  class  of  me- 
dical attendants,  particularly  among  the  most  noted  and 
moat  employed,  complain  of  precisely  the  same  thing ;  and 
at  dus  moment,  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  instances 
of  this  kind,  where  an  apothecary  has  been  changed  for 
another,  and  yet  his  lawful  pecuniary  claim  remains  to  be 
settled.  True  it  ^  that  this  class  of  medical  practitioners 
have  their  redress  in  a  court  of  law ;  but  what  respectable 
member  among  them  would  resort  to  such  an  expedient  ? 
Pandld  cases,  therefiwe,  may  witii  truth  be  said  to  exist 
in  both  countries,  of  this  mixture  of  caprice  and  moral 
turpitude  on  the  part  of  patients ;  but  in  both  countries, 
audi  examples  must  be  assumed  as  mere  exceptions,  and 
of  oomparativdy  rare  occurrence— in  no  wise  altering  the 
more  general  character  of  punctuality,  which  marks  the 
intercourse  between  patients  and  physicians. 

Indeed,  it  must  ever  be  to  the  interest  of  the  former  to 
enjoy  such  a  charfcter  among  those  who  are  to  take  charge 
of  their  health,  a  task  far  more  important  than  that  of  un- 
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the  defence  of  property)  if  they,  irfth  .fo  cBjojr 
theibetefit  of  a  acienee  wbidi,  oonsiderjng  the  booh  it  can* 
Im^  is  entitled,  perhaps,  to  'higher  fedbtgs  of  gndtude 
thfqi  any  oUier  service  rendered  by  a  particular  chm  of  in« 
diyiduals  to  the  public.  The  interootoie  between  the  latter 
and  their  physiidans,  is  made  up  of  so  much  maniier  as  well 
aa  matter,  feeling  as  well  as  |)rinGi}de,  that  it  ooiild  never  be 
found  of  the  best  description,  except  in  those  members  of 
the  pnofessicm  whose  minds  have  been  disciplined  not  only 
by  study,  but  by  a  favourafale  correspondeoice  with  society  ; 
liotiby  the  •perusal  of  a  few  medical  volumes,  but  by  ge^ 
Mral  reading;  not  by  wett-digesled  theories  merdy,  but  by 
king  aod  extensive  experience.  Now  the  acquisition  of  aB 
Ibiese  qualifications  can  oidy  be  procured  by  a  very  constder*^ 
able  tacrifioe  of  time  and  pecuniary  resources.  To  be  aUe 
to  (do  .botb,  implies  respectability  of  character  and  stalko 
ialife ;  and  respectability  both  of  character  and  station  in 
life  demands  a  just  and  corresponding  consideration.  Hence 
Ibe  physician  has  a  daim  on  the  public,  which  it  must  be 
tfie  in^eicst  of  that  public  to  admit,  and  take  care  that  it  be 
pfOjperLy.  satisfi^ ;  for  without  remuneration,  there  can  be 
BO  service  DendcKed ;  without  a  punctual  and  su})erior  lem^ 
aeration,:  no  superiority  of  service  can  be  expected. 
-  Thb  is  Boidle  digression,  as  s(»ne  j^ay  be  inclined  to 
think.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  on  the  duties  of 
our  ph>feBsion,  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  proved  that  till  withk 
tn  even  d  few.  years,  medical  ethics  were  yet  in  their  infent 
ttatein'Sngland.  *  They  are  stillso  in  the  capital  of  which 
I  ha^e  attempted  tt>  give:  a  description.  Their  disnisaionj 
flmrefore,  in  this  place,  in  reference  both  to  that  city  and 
my  readers,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  ill-^timed  or  out  of 


The  great  difficidty  in  the  question  of  remnneration  to 
medical  ihen  has  been  rather  inregard*  to  the  inode  of  it, 
than  to  the  quantity.  A  tradesman  who  gives  us,  at  our 
demand,  real  property,  has  a  self-evident  claim  upon  us  for  a 
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ttmhimpro  iatdd:  add  he  eeceives  it,  and  there  is  notfaiiig 
in*the  trmflactidn  that  shocks  either  the  giver  or  the  re* 
ofliTer.     But  to  a  person  in  every  way  our  equal,  (making 
abrtmction  of  ioEiBtocmtic  distinctions,)  who,  at  our  lequest, 
dnlaioot  tordihe  epatedl  a  few*  minutes  certain  words  of 
fy  and  confers  a  benefit  on  us,  by  drawing  firom  the 
of  his  welLtutoned  <  mind  a  few  cabdistical  comhuui* 
lioasy  wluch.he  wrke»  m  paper,*-*it  is  not  easy  to  offar,  in 
the.  manner. of  the.'£]nBt-nieiitioiKd  transactkm,  an  equiva* 
lent  ibr  sttch  a  service.    There  must  he^  in  the  beginning 
of  an  intensounse  of  this  description,  vicdence  done  to  the 
lUtfiiral  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  of  one  or  both  parties, 
whece*  piecuniary  remuneration  is  o£Eered  and  accepted; 
and  that  such  isju^tually  the  case  I  appedl  to  my  brethicn, 
and  those^of  my  readers  who  have  had  occasion  for  their 
servioea^  to  canfirm.     I  am  aware  that  priyctice,  at  last^ 
wffl  karden  bodi  parties,  and  that  the  transaction  wiU  be*' 
eeme  pundy  mechanical ;  and  truly,  if  one  is  to  yidLd  fedth 
to  tlie  satirists  on  our  'profession,  there  are  cases  in  which 
one  of  the  parties,  at  Ifeastyhas  soon  acquired  that<habit  ol 
indiflfet'eucc.    But  still  the  aflBdr  is  rather  an  humiliating 
one,  both  for  the  giver  and  receiver.     It  is  probiafaly  this 
coiMideration  that  led  to  the  adoption  ,of  that  variety  of 
ways  of  remmierating  physicians,  which  exist  among  difs 
fetent  nations  of  Eurc^;  but  whicb.aie  all,  more  or  less, 
objectionable  or  inconvenient  for  one  of  the  parties.    Why 
Blight  not  a  middle  course  be  adopted^  particularly  ia  St. 
Fetenbutf^,  which  being  but  a  young  ca|dtal,  might  well 
take  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  die  new  system,  consisting 
kk  redaunerating  a  physician,  as  a  physician-accoucheur  is 
nam  reniBMrated  in  Eng^d?    This: method  avoids  all 
objectiefn,  and  establishes  a  distinction  of  the  -d^rees  of 
corapeifsatioiH  which  certainly  ought  to«xist  in  the  practice 
of  physic    T%e  obstetrical  attendant  in  London  knows 
tliat  when  his  services  are  ^gaged,  his  presence  will  be 
required  Ibr  a  given  time,  aiid  that  at  the  end  of  his 
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attendance  he  will  receive  the  amount  of  his  honoraries  in 
a  lettor,  with  the  usual  expressions  of  civility,  thus  disarm^ 
ing  the  act  of  its  mercenary  character.    That  amount  he 
also  knows  is  determined  by  his  own   standing  and  repu- 
tation ;  and  whether  he  has  occasion  to  see  the  patient  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  times  during  the  fixed  period,  the  reina* 
neration  will  still  be  thcsame,  being  settled,  in  fact,  by 
usage  and  tadt  agreement.     Precisely  so  should  the  pure 
physician  be  treated  in  regard  to  all  cases,  which  require 
frequent  attendance,  until  thdr  favouraUe  or  un&vouraUe 
termination ;  and  for  such  an  attendance,  an  equally  tacit 
understanding  should  exist,  that  a  certain  sum,  conveyed 
in  the  same  delicate  manner  at  the  condusion  of  die  case, 
will  be  considered  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered.    The  sum  in  question  should  neitiier  be 
rq^ated  by  the  number  oi  visits  (for  that  circumstance 
mi^t  give  rise  to  selfish  desires  on  the  one  part,  or  to 
injurious  suspicion  on  the  other),  nor  by  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  the  patient ;  but 'by  the  standing 
and  name  of  the  practitioner,  and  by  the  class  of  disease 
whidh  he  is  called  upon  to  treat.     Such  is  this  outline  of  a 
plan,  which  I  shall  take  ano&er  opportunity  of  developing^ 
and  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  adopted  in  every- 
civilized  country.  «       11 

In  St.  Petersburgh,  ^[icouragement  of  another  descrip- 
tion is  not  wanting  to  stimulate  the  medical  profession,  and 
add  to  their  respectability.  The  Imperial  distinctions,  be- 
stowed by  the  Emperor  on  all  those  who  by  the  length  or 
importance  of  their  professional  services,  either  in  a  miUtajy 
or  dvil  capacity,  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Sove- 
reign, are  looked  upon  as  valuable  rewards  in  a  country 
where  the  possession  of  superior  cu'ders  of  chivalry  confers 
rank,  and  rank  importance.  The  two  orders  generally  be- 
stowed on  medical  men  of  eminence,  are  those  of  St.  Vla- 
dimir, and  of  St.  Anne;  both  of  whidi  are  accompanied 
by  stars  worn  on  the  breast  if  the  first  or  second  class  of 
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the  fomier,  or  the  first  class  of  the  latter,  has  been 
giwited  Thus,  Sir  James  Wylie  has  both  those  distinc- 
tioDs;  and  Dr.  Ruhl  and  Dr.  Leighton  have  likewise  since 
obtained  both  those  orders*  By  granting  also  to  those 
medical  officers  the  honorary  titles  of  Privy  Counsellors, 
and  Actual  Counsellors  of  State,  the  Emperor  often  adds 
to  the  importance  of  the  rdative  rank,  which  places  them 
with  the  Lieutenant-generals  and  Major-generals,  entitling 
them  to  that  distinguishing  form  of  address,  which  in  Eng* 
land  is  only  employed  when  speaking  or  writing  to  Ambas- 
sadors. Medical  men  are  also  rewarded  with  less  important 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  insignia  of  which  are  worn  by  them 
on  all  occasions.  Another  mode  of  advancing  or  rewarding 
medical  men,  is  by  an  appointment  to  some  of  the  lucrative 
medical  charges  belonging  to  most  of  the  great  public 
Departments  and  Institutions  of  Government  in  the  capi- 
tal, which  are  very  numerous ;  for  wherever  a  considerable 
number  of  emplayis  are  brought  together  in  any  of  those 
establishments,  whether  belonging  to  the  Court  or  to  the 
Govemmoit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post-office  for  instance, 
or  the  Imperial  Mews,  &c.  a  physician,  and  sometimes  a 
suigeoD,  is  appointed  with  a  salary,  and  not  unfirequently 
also,  even  with  a  residence. 

I  have  stated  that  medical  education  has  been  provided 
for  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  an  establishment  distinct  from  the 
University.  That  Institution  bears  the  name  of  the  /mpe- 
rial  MedUo-Chirurgical  Academy^  and  is  a  species  of  coL 
lege  in  which  a  certain  number  of  students  are  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  expense  of 
Government.  But  as  all  those  who  partake  of  the  benefits 
of  such  an  establishment  are  bound  afterwards  to  serve 
during  a  fixed  number  of  years  in  the  army,  the  Medico^ 
Chirurgieal  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  more  general  description  of  medical  schools,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  mainly  as  a  military  institution.  This 
lioundatioa  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  direct- 
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ed  Coimiyasdlkff,  his  Mimster  of  F^msoce,  to  erect  die  pre^ 
amt  building,  after  the  plans  of  an  Italian  Ardiitecty  Potto^ 
in  the  Vibourg  District,  and  in  a  very  ftvouraUe  sitUiBlaoBy 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been'made.  The  academy  haa 
exiflited  about  twenty-nine  years,  and  has  graduaOiy  imdeiv 
gone  several  wholesome  changes  at  the  suggestion,  and 
under  the  management  of  its  actual  pieiidentj  Sbt  James 
Wylia  • 

The  edifice  has  a  striking  iqcypearanee.     It  ocoupiea  a 
spadousarea,  and  forms  tibree  sides  of  a  aquare.    The 
centre  is  ornamented  with  a  Ck>rinthian  portico^  and  Go^ 
rinthian  columns  also  embdlUi  the  wings.    On  the  frieze 
over  the  portico  is  hiscribed  the  name  of  the  Academy,  in 
gold  letters.    The  eLeVatidi  conaistB  of  a  basement  and  a 
principal  story :  internally  it  contains  a  magnificent  hall  of 
reception,  in  which  die  degrees  are  granted,  lighted  fay  a 
handsome  cupola,  at  the  base  of  which  runs  a  gallery, 
fitted  up  with  book«4»se8,  and  ccMnmunicating  with  two 
very  spactons  rooms,  of  great  length,  one  on  each  ^e, 
containing  the  library  of  the  institution.    Glass  rooms  are 
distributed  in  different  parts  <^  the  building ;  and  on  one 
aide  df  the  covered  corridors,  which  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremity  of  each  wing,  on  both  floors,  are 
teveral  ismall  rooms,  or  cells,  containing  two  and  four  beds 
and  a  neat  writing-^esk,  with  a  few  chairs,  whidi  serve 
as  sitting  and  sleeping-rooms  for  the  students.    These 
I  found  in  good  order  and  deanly.     They  are  invariaUy 
faiftpected  by  a  superintending  professor  two  or  three  times 
a  day.     M.  Eneholm  was  the  inspector-general,  by  whom 
I  ^ad  the  honour  of  being  accompani^  as  wdl  as  by 
several  of  the  professors,  who,  in  the  most  kind  and  ready 
manner  imaginable,  afforded  me  every  information  I  de- 
sired.   The  inspector-general,  who  is  responsible  for  the. 
discipline  and  good  conduct  of  die  students,  has  four 
assistai  ts. 

There  were,  at  the  time,  in  aU,  340  students,  who  are  di- 
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vided  into  three  distmct  sectioDs.  The  first  consists  of  two 
hundred,  who  apply  themselves  to  medidhe  and  surgery ;  die 
seoond,  of  twenty  scholars,  who  study  pharmacy;  the  third, 
ef  120,  who  attend  to  the  veterinary  art,  subdivided  into  a 
dass  of  veterinary  surgeons,  of  whom  there  are  twenty,  and 
ef  assistant-veterinary  surgeons,  the  niunber  of  whom 
amounts  to  one  hundred.  The  latter  live  in  a  separate 
establishment  altogether. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  studies,  the  scholars 
are  ranked  according  to  the  time  of  their  admission,  there 
being  lour  classes  for  that  purpose :  nanvdy,  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  yearns  residence. 

In  the  first  class-^The  principles  of  Medicine  And  Vete- 
rinary Surgery  are  taught,  with  Natural  History,  Mine^ 
ralogy,  Zodlogy,  Anatomy,  Mathematics^  and  Natural 
PhiluKiphy. 

In  the  second  dass— Physiology,  Pathology,  Anatomy 
Demonstrations  and  Dissection,  Botany,  and  Chemisti^. 

In  the  third  class— Pharmacy,  the  Art  of  writing  For- 
mulse,-  General  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Medicine  respecting 
Acute  Disease,  and  Surgery. 

In  the  fourth  dass — Continuation  of  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Surgery,  Therapeutics,  Midwifery,  Materia  Me- 
dica,  the  Medical  Police,  and  Opthalmic  Surgery. 

The  students  rise  at  six  o^dock  in  summer,  and  at  seven 
in  winter,  and  breakfast  in  their  own  rooms.  Besides  the 
regular  attendance  at  church  on  Sundays,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  go  thither  at  seven  <o*clock  in  the  morning,  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

They  attend  the  different  lectures  from  eight  till  twelve 
o^dock,  and  again  from  two  till  seven  in  the  i^emoon.  In 
the  absence  of  the  professors,  their  assistants  are  called 
upon  to  deliver  tlie  necessary  lectures.  This  arrangement 
is'  the  more  requisite,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  professors 
Kving  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  river  are  not  unfre- 
quently  prevented  from  bdng  at  thdr  post  during  the 
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remoYal  of  the  bridges  already  noticed.  Tfaia  was  the  case 
on  two  occasions  during  my  short  stay  at  St  Petersburgfa, 
when  one  or  two  of  the  professors  of  my  acquaintance 
could  not,  for  the  cause  just  mentioned,  repair  to  the  Aca* 
demy  for  diree  or  four  days  together. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  except  the  Assistant  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  dine  tc^ther  at  half-past  twelve,  in  a  spa- 
cious refectory,  to  which  I  accompanied  them  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  noticed  their  diet  and  die  acccmmodations  pre- 
pared for  them.  The' former  is  simple  and  nourishing,  and 
so  is  their  supper :  but  their  breakfast  is  simpler  still ;  for 
on  asking  of  what  it  consisted,  the  answer  I  received  was, 
^^  Du  pain  et  de  Peaii  de  la  Neva!^  On  the  whole,  I  must 
confess,  that  contrasting  the  manner  in  which  these  stu- 
dents of  a  learned  profession  are  treated,  with  that  adopted 
towards  the  pupils  at  the  EcoU  des  Mines,  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  more  particularly  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  balance  was  much  against  the  poor 
doctors.  '  However,  they  are  suffered  to  want  for  nothing, 
receive  gratuitous  education,  and  are  treated  kindly.  The 
discipline  kept  up  is  very  strict.  Repeated  ^tnisdemeaiiors 
are  visited  with  the  severe  punishment  of  placing  the 
offenders  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as  privates.  By  nine 
o'^clock  at  night,  every  light  must  be  put  out 

The  scholastic  year  begins  in  September.  One  month 
only  is  allowed  for  vacation,  when  those  of  the  students 
who  wish  to  do  so,  are  allowed  to  go  home  to  their  friends. 
Some  of  the  Professors  lecture  in  Russian,  others  in  Latin. 
I  attended  one  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  which  I  could  not, 
of  course,  judge  of  the  style,  but  saw  enough  of  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  experiments  to  lead  me  to  bdieve  it  to 
be  good.  The  final  examinations  take  place  in  both  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  student  must  likewise  give  proofs  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Grerman  and  French  languages,'  and  under- 
standing Rhetorick,  Latin  composition,  and  the  elements 
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of  mathematics,  before  he  can  be  admitted  at  all  into  the 
Academy.     Degrees  both  in  medicine  are .  surgery  are 
granted,  as  I  before  observed ;  and  likewise  in  an  inferior 
rank  of  the.  profession,  width  corresponds  with  the  Officier 
dt  Santi  of  the  Froach  army.     The  Academy  is  open  to 
civilians,  on  paying  a  certain  annual  sum  for  their  edu* 
cation ;    but  few  of  these  ever  .avail  themselves  of.  this 
privilege.     The  r^;u]ar  students  of  the  Imperial  Medico* 
Chirurgical  Academy,  educated  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment, must,  on  quitting  that  Institution]^  serve  in  a  me- 
dical capacity  in  the  *army  for  the  space  of  six  years,  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  for  an  annual  pay  of  500 
or  600  roubles.    In  the  course  of  their  examination,  which, 
judging  from  the  variety  of  important  topics  connected 
with  it,  I  imagine  to  be  very  strict,  the  examiners  have 
an  opportunity  of  determining  thedegree.of  talent  of  the 
candidate,  who  is  accordingly  placed  in  one  of  the  three 
existing  classes  of  junior  medical  p£Scers  of  the  army.   The 
advantage  of  this  airangement,  which  is,  moreover,  influ- 
enoed  by  the  general  conduct  of  the  candidate,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  certain  degree  of  emulation  amongst  them,  and 
they  labour  hard  with  a  view  to  beingplaced  at  once  in  the 
irst  class,  on  leaving  the  Academy.     For,  according  as 
they  are  arranged  by  the  examiners  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  class,  they  will  be  three,  four,  or  six  years  in  acquir- 
ing that  distinction,  which,  in  Russia,  is  the  beginning  of 
civil  existence.     The  rank  they  first  obtain  at  the  expira- 
tion of  any  of  those  periods,  is  that  of  Major,  or  of  the 
8th  class.    As  for  the  chance  of  any  partiality  on  the  part 
of  the  examiners,  rendering  the  object  of  this  peculiar  clds- 
sfication  rither  nugatory  or  injurious,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  aa  matters  were  conducted  according  to  Sir  James 
Wylie*a  plan,  the  thing  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible ; 
and  let  me  hope  that  the  character  of  the  examiners' also 
makes  it  improbable.     A  greal  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
said,  though  in  a  respectable  medical  journal,  in  London, 
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on  the  sulgect  cxf  the  ocmifiticm  of  janior  madwiJ  offitsersin 
the  Rusflian  anny,  evidently  from  want  of  knowing  better, 
fnd  not  from  maKoe.  The  Editor  haa  sulgected  Ham  to 
starvation  and  the  knout;  and,  annoiag  other  remarks,  he 
hokk  up  to  soom  the  pay  ojOPeind  toithose  who  may  dioose 
to.enterthe  RiMiaa  knd  or  naval  service,  fvam  this  or  any 
dther  country.  Now  it  appears  that  the  pay  in  question 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  oorreqfwndiog  rank 
among  the  military  surgeons,  or  aide^chirurgkns  in  thid 
French  army,  befaig  1000  roubles  in  the  one,  which  are 
virtually  equal  to  1100  franks  in-  the  odier.  As  to :  staev^ 
ing,  the  thing  is  somewhat  ridiculous  in  a  country  where 
you  may  be  paid^  in  comestibles  to  any  amount,  for  the 
most  trifling  profesflonal  service  rendered  to  individuals 
vesiding  in  the  interior. 

The  library  of  the  institution  prindpally  consists^  two 
rooms,  each  900  £det  in  length,  fitted  up  with  glass  book- 
cases,  arranged  very  ingeniously,' according  to  the- sub* 
jeets,  or  the  divisional  or  coUatend  branches  of  medic^  and 
snigical  science.  The  students. are  admitted  to  it  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  five  till  seven  o^dock  m  tbs 
afternoon.  About  40,000  of  the  books  contained  in  this 
library  woe  selected,  by  order  of  Paul,  from  the  Warsaw 
library,  already  alluded  to,  and  presented  to  the  Academy. 
It  is,  however,  deficient  in  several  worics,  particularly  col- 
lections of  Memoirs  and  periodical  publications,  and  above 
all,  in  modem  books. 

In  addition  to  the  library  there  are  connected  with  tUa 
institution,  but  apart  from  the  main  building,  cdlections 
of  pathological,  and  natural  anatomy,  among  which  I  no* 
ticed  some  valuable  specimens ;  and  an  Observatory.  Vete* 
rinary  surgery  seems  to  be  much  cultivated.  There  is  a 
separate  building  for  that  purpose,  in  which  I  visited  the 
Clinical  Stables,  kept  in  excellent  order;  a  Cabinet  o£ 
Comparative  Anatomy,  whid),idthough  in  an  incipient  state. 
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is  very  priMiiiiiiig ;  and  Ustlj,  a  roadiDg  room  &r  the  vete* 
rinary  pupOfl* 

.  \¥lien  tiie  studexijta'are  iU»  they  are  leomed  in  tkemo^n 
mai9an.*de$ttfUe  (Lazaret),  or  are  sent  to  one  of  the  wards 
of  a  large  bospitaLimmedialely  adjoinii^  the  academy,  called 
PedertrUf  or  General  Hospital  £^  the  troops  of  the  line,  in 
which  are  also  aome  dinical  Wards  for  the  medical  as  weU 
as  swqgical  instruction  of  the  students.  Dr.  Salomon,  who 
was£>r  some  tboe  in.  this  country,  is  adjomt-pvofessoriOf 
dimcd  surgfiy,  aad  not  only  a  weU*infozmed,  quiet,  and 
modest  person^  but  an  ^able  operator.  I  had  the  benefit  of 
his  company  in  goii^  over  the  difiPerent  wards  and  divisions 
of  this  great  hospital ;  and  I  had  great  pleasure  at  the  same 
time  in  examining  the  large  collection  of  surgical  instru* 
meats  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as  about  fifty 
urinary  calculi  of  various  sizes,  that  had  been  extracted  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  a  few  years* 
Dr.  Salomon  and  Monsieur  Savenko,  another  professor,  are 
atrivii^  to  form  a  cabmeiof  pathological  anatomy.  The 
latter  gentleman  gives  cUnical  lectures  on  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  which  are  treated  in  separate  wards  of  the  same 
hospital,  unfortunately  like  the  rest  of  the  wards^  too 
crowded,  and  not  properly  ventilated.  Thi^i  hospital  in- 
deed has  many  disadvantages.  It  is  in  the  first  place  too 
extensive,  and  is  built  prindpally  of  wood;  the  wards  are 
lofWy  and  encumbered  with  too  many  colunms;  the  bedsteads 
are  <ddiashioned,  and  pf  wood;  and  owing  to  the  great 
aumbtf  of  patients,  they  are  placed  too  near  each  other* 
So  laige  indeed  is  the  number  of  those  adi^itted  at  times, 
that  some  of  them  have  been  placed  on  mattresses  on 
die  floor,  tor  want  of  bedsteads.  This  great  influx  arises 
finom  circumstances  over  which  there  seems  to  be  little  con- 
tml;  namely,  the  crowded  state  of  the  other  hospitals; 
wmd  the  occasional  interruption  of  communication  between 
the  hospitals  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.    Patients  are 
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receired  without  dbdncdon,  bom  ev&y  r^ment,  ia  .thk 
hospital,  whidi  contained  twelve  hundred  at  tl^e  time  of 
my  Tisit.  By  the  additioQ,  however,  <tf  some  other  build- 
ings recently  erected  of  stone,  and  on  aa  improved  pbm, 
and  larger  scale,  there  is  accommodation  for  2050  patients 
The  daily  admissions  firequ^itly  amount  to  trom  fifty  to 
sixty;  and  probably  an  equal  number  are  discharged  cured, 
on  two  stated  days  in  .the  week.  The  patients  on  their 
arrival  are  received  into  a  huge  room,  stripped  and  washed, 
and  attired  from  top  to  toe  in  the  clean  apparel  of  the 
hospital.  Their  ordinary  dress  is  ocdlected  tpgedier, 
washed  and  deposited  in  a  lingerie  till  they  are  dischaiged. 

The  medical  service  of  this  large  establishment  is  per-< 
formed  by  ten  physicians,  who  are  also  surgeons.  These 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  Phyaician-in-Chief^ 
Dr.  Hygler,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
cm  this  occasion,  and  from  whom  I  received  many  valuabk 
details.  This  gentleman  assured  me  that  the  mortality  in 
this  vast  receptacle  of  disease  amounted  to  no  more  than 
one  in  forty-eight.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
register  and  data  on  which  so  unusually  faTourable  a  cal- 
culation has  been  founded.  . 

The  principal  divisions  of  this  extensive  establishment, 
resembling  in  .many,  respects  a  small  town,  are  these:  Ist. 
A  medical  clinic,  with  thirty  beds  for  soldiers,  and  ten  for 
officers,  kept  apart.  This  arrangement  is  juii]<^us,,for  the 
student  may  compare  together  the  diseases  affecting  the 
two  classes  of  patients,  and  learn  to  treat  them  according- 
ly. 2d.  A  surgical  clinic,  consisting  of  a  ward  with  twenty- 
four  beds,  for  important  surgical  cases ;  and  three  small 
wards,  containing  fcnrty  beds,  for  clinical  .ophthalmic  sur- 
gery.    The  cases  of  which  I  took  notice  in  the. former, 
were  a  deep-seated  wound  of  the  synovial  .cavity  of  the 
malleolar  articulation-*a  deep  carie&  and  destruction  of.  the 
OS  sternum — a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  cured,  the 
limb   turned  inwardly.     Dr.  Salomon  admitted   that  he 
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toxAi  not  ascertain  whether  the  fracture  was  within  or 
without  the  capsular  covering.     Sd.  A  division  con»sting 
of  several  wards,  with  accommodation  for  120  patients 
labouring  under  diseases  of  the  eyes,  not  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  clinical   establishment.     This   part  is  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Savenko.     4th.  The  £ro^tc  department 
with  200  patients,  kept  separate  from  the  rest,  and  most  of 
them  treated  according  to  Dzondi'^s  method,  which  I  have 
been  assured  has  been  most  successful.     Tliis  I  can  easily 
conceive ;  but  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  its  sue* 
cess  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  wards  to  74  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.     5th.  The  lunatic  department :  this  d^nands 
immediate  impirovement.     There  is  only  one  voice  and  one 
general  admission  on  the  subject.     Wholesome  alterations 
are  already  in  progress.    Not  only  the  long-sleeved  camisole 
is  used  to  confine  those  that  are  violent ;  but  straps  of 
leather  are  employed  to  fasten  them  to  their  beds,  or  to  the 
ground,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  crud.    They  have  also 
a  method  of  confining  an  unruly  patient,  or  one  who  ha^  de- 
served correction,  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  drawn  across 
a  room  from  side  to  side,  with  an  upright  pole  and  leather 
rings  for  the  hapds  and  feet,  so  as  to  maintain  the  patient 
m  an  upright  posture,  and  quite  insulated.     This  measure 
is  seldom  resorted  to.     To  what  end  I  knpw  not,  but  there 
ia  also  a  room,  rather  dark,  thickly  wadded  all  round  as 
well  aa  on  the  floor,  in  which  a  violent  patient  is  turned 
loose.     6th.  The  officers^  sick  quarters,  which  can  accom- 
modate sixty  of  them,  and  are  very  well  kept.  Those  among 
the  oficers  who  labour  under  mental  disease  have  separate 
quarters,  and  these  amounted,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to 
Ibrty-seven.    7^1^'  "^^e  sick  quarters  for  boys,  the  orphans 
ot  soldiers,  with  an  equal  number  of  beds  and  equally  well 
treated.     8th,  and  finally ;  the  division  in  which  sick  pri- 
soners and  detenus  belonging  to  the  army  are  treated. 

From  this  account  it  wiU  appear  that  the  students  of  the 
Medioo-Chirurgical  Academy  have  ample  opportunities  of 
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■eemg  fome  practioe  tot  the  spmee  of  two  yean,  in  aft  the 
hnuKha  of  mflitaiy  medidneapd  surgefy,  and  of  aaabting 
at  operstioDa.   Two  fannches  of  practioal  instniction,  how- 
cnrcr,  are  wantmg  to  complete  their  mecKcal  educatioiiy 
namely^  dinical  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  diseases  of  wo- 
men and  diildren,  both  of  wfaich»  either  as  aulitary  surgeonS) 
or  as  civilians,  after  1^  ^eiqnntion  of  their  public  senrio^ 
they  will  be  caDed  upon  to  practiae ;  and  the  means  of  ao- 
qoiringpractical  knowledge  in  the. management  of  Ldxmra. 
The  professors  of  the  Imperial  Arademy  9re  fully  aware 
of  these  deficiendea^  and  would  wish  them  remedied.    No- 
diing  oan  be  more  ui^ent  or  more  desirable;  for,  from  all 
I  have  heard,  and  the  little  I  have  seen,  I  must  not  con- 
ceal that  I  received  but  an  unsatisfactory  impression  with 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  St.  Peters* 
burgh  on  the  three  subjects  I  have  just  alluded  to.     This 
department  is  in  fact  yet  to  be  created ;  and  whoi  ope 
reflects  on  the  great  mortality  whidi  is  said  ^to  take  place 
amcmg  lying-in  women,  even  in  the  best  dlasaes  of  society, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  acknowledged  defects  will  be 
speedily  remedied.  ^' 

Opposite  to  the  more  modem  part  of  the  Pedestri^  Hos- 
pital, is  the  Navy  Ho^ital,  the  exterior  of  wbich  struck, 
me  as  being  very  handsome  and  symmetricaL  But  I  had 
spent  m  hours  uninterruptedly  in  examining  the  former, 
and  I  felt  my  courage  fail  me  when  apropositlon  was  made 
to  me  to  visit  the  latter  by  M.  Savenko,  who  had  formerly 
belonged  to  it. .  This  circumstance  I  now  regret ;  tar  other 
engagements  having  supervoied,  I  finally  quitted  the  ca- 
pital without  having  seen  that  EstaUishment. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  military  hospitals,  which  are 
very  numerous  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  all  of  which  I  ex- 
amined with  great  attention — ^thanks  to  Sir  James  Wyli^ 
who  afforded  me  every  facility  for  the  purpose,  and  to  Dn 
Reynhold,  one  of  the  Emperor^s  physicians,  as  wdl  as  of 
the  regiasent  of  Chevalier-Guards,  who  Acoompanied  me 
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4111  all  tboee  occafflons-^I  may  a»  well  state  my  generd  im- 
premon  respecting  those  establishmeiits.  But  in  order  to 
eomprehend  the  importance  of  such  a  subject,  and  form  a 
joirt  notion  of  what  must  be  tlie  accommodation  which  the 
garrison  of  St.  Petersburgh  requires,  I  shall  previously 
oiumerate  the  regiinents  of  guards,  forming,  about  the 
time  of  my  stay  in  that  capital,  one-half  of  the  garrison, 
and  amounting  to  heariy  thirty  thousand  men. 

These  were — 

Foct'Chmrdi*  Hone  Guards. 

Preobrtgeiisky.  Chevalier-Gkiardes. 

Mosoowflky.  Ouardes  h  CbevaL 

Semenoffsky.  Cuii^siers  cxf  the  Guards. 

Grenadiers  of  die  Guards.      Cuirassiers  of  the  Empress. 

IzmailoiFsky.*  Dragoons.' 

Piftvloflbky.  HuLms. 

Sappers  of  the  Guard.  Hussars. 

Guards  of  Finland.  CSossacks  of  the  Guard. 

*  '     Horse  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard. 
Horse  Pioneers. 
Horse  Artillery. 

Hospitals  for  aH,  or  the  best  part  of  these  regiments,  as 
wdl  as  for  the  infantry  of  the  line,  exist  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
which,  for  style  of  building,  order,  cleanliness,  and  internal 
arrangement,  are  superior,  with  but  one  exception  (and  that 
exception  is,  HbLeflSpiial  des  Pauvres,  in  the  same  city),  to 
any  thing  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  even  to 
diose  magnificent  establishments,  the  Naval  Hospitals  of 
Hador  and  Plymouth  ;  and  of  course  greatly  superior  to 
their  own  general  Military  Hospital,  just  described.  I  feel 
confident  that  did  but  one  such  institution  exist  in  Lon- 
don, it  would  become  the  subject  of  general  conversation 
among  the  profession,  and  would  be  visited  as  a  matter  of 
eorioeity*  If  there  must  be  a  drawback  to  this  general 
picture,  it  is,  that  the  end  in  view  in  forming  these  hos- 
pitals, did  not  weem  to  require  such  a  combination  of  every 
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thing  that  money  can  purchase,  or  such  magnificent  ar- 
rangements.    I  cannot  trust  myself  on  the  discusdon  of 
this  subject  in  this  place,  and  much  less  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  these  di£Perent  hospitals.     I  shall  defer  that  to 
a  future  opportunity ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that, 
if  the  manner  of  treating  diseases  in  these  establishments, 
be  on  a  par  with  every  thing  that  the  Imperial  Gkivemment 
has  done  for  the  luxurious  accommodation  of  its  guards, 
there  is  no  nobleman  or  wealthy  individual  in  England, 
or  elsewhere,  who  could  desire,  or,  desiring,  obtain  a  hand- 
somer habitation  in  case  of  sickness,  a  more  wholesome 
and  better  prepared  diet,  a  greater  number  of  personal 
comforts,  a  superior  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  house, 
servants,  bedding,  or  personal  linen ;  and  fintdly,  a  more 
assiduous  and  constant  attendance  than  are  enjoyed  in 
these  palaces  for  the  sick,  by  private  soldiers  and  subal- 
tern officers*     Fortunate  it  is,  that  the  Russian  soldier 
hates  an  hospital,  and  will  often  wish  to  be  considered  well, 
when,  in  reality,  he  is  far  from  it,  in  order  to  be  £0bn  re- 
leased from  these  chambers  of  sickness ;  or  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  him  to  quit  this  institution  when  once  ad- 
mitted into  it.    His  Majesty,  and  the  Orand-duke  Michael, 
will  frequently  pay  a  visit  to  these  establishments,  eitha* 
unattended,  or  with  the  smallest  retinue  imaginable,  at  un- 
certain periods,  and  without  the  least  previous  notice.     It 
may  be  supposed  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  must  need  be  in  the  best  order  imaginable 
The  able  hand  of  Sir  James  Wylie,  the  Inspector-generd 
of  the  military  hospitals,  is  again  visible  in  the  very  excel- 
lent condition  in  which  those  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  to  be 
found  at  this  moment.     But,  above  all,  it  is  the  immediate 
and  personal  inspection  of  them  by  the  Sovereign,  who  in- 
quires into  every  branch  of  their  service  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  them,  sees  minutely  every  ward,  interrogates 
the  patients,  and  encourages  the  attendants,  which  produces 
the  striking  effect  h^re  mentioned.     The  hospitals  of  the 
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Preobntjensky  and  Semenoffsky  regiments ;  of  the  Che- 
Talier  Ouardes,  and  Guardes  k  Cheval  (without  alluding  to 
the  medical  practi<ie),  are  fit  models  for  every  civilized 
nation  in  Europe  to  imitate.  The  building  of  the  Seme- 
noffsky Hospital,  which  was  erected  by  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander,  when  Grand-duke,  is  very  remarkaUe.  One 
particular  circumstance  struck  me  in  the  management  of 
these  hoq)itals ;  namely,  the  total  absence  of  female  nurses 
in  all  of  them. 

Independently  of  the  Regimental  Hospitals  here  alluded 
to,  there  is  a  general  military  hospital,  situated  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  Liteinoi  district,  and  called  the  Artillery 
Hospital,  which  though  placed  on  a  respectable  footing, 
and  somewhat  better,  in  many  respects,  than  that  of  Pe- 
destriSf  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  eulogium  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  passing  on  the  former.  The  Ar- 
tillery Hospital,  which  is  as  large  as  a  village,  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  houses,  built  of  wood,  arranged  in 
rows  «nd  squares,  which  contain  the  wards  and  receive 
patients  from  every  regiment,  or  military  depot,  that  has 
no  hospital  of  its  own  in  the  capital.  It  also  admits  such 
patients  as  cannot  be  transferred  to  their  own  regimental 
hospitals,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  Pedestrie^  in  con- 
sequence of  interrupted  communication,  by  the  removal  of 
the  bridges  on  the  Neva.  I  examined  this  establishment 
in  all  its  details,  and  was  present,  by  special  invitation,  at 
the  removal  of  the  arm  of  a  guardsman  at  the  shoulder 
jomt,  in  consequence  of  the  bone,  which  had  been  left 
after  a  former  amputation,  having  protruded  through  the 
soft  part  to  some  extent,  thus  placing  the  patient's  life  in 
jeopardy,  from  the  great  discharge  and  irritation  per- 
petually kept  up.  The  operation  was  performed  by  a 
young  military  surgeon  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  It 
is  principally  for  the  use  of  this  class  of  medical  officers, 
that  Sir  James  Wylie  has  established  a  Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal,  published  in  Russian,  at  irregular  periods,  under 
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hk  8up«f}nt€^d«iiee ;  th^  q^y  iwatk  ci  the  kind,  I  Mieve» 
to  be  met  with  in  that  Empire. 

Jt  is  not  my  intention  to  say  a  word  on  the  g^eral 
subject  of  Russian  medical  and  surgical  skill,  for  rensona 
oftened  repeated  by.  me  in  the  course  of  this  woik ;  bat  I 
m^8t  not  omit,  in  this  part  of  my  book,  to  pl^y  a  wdl- 
merited  eulogium  to  Dr.  Arendt,  who  is  jBXi  honour  to 
Russian  surgery.     He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  skilful  prac- 
titioner in  cases  of  aneurism  in  existence,  having  perfonaed 
the  operation  fourteen  times,  (in  four  of  which  he  tied  the 
external  iliac  artery,)  and  has  been  completely  successfiil 
in  twelve  of  them.     His  success  too  in  his  operations  on  the 
subclavian  artery  and  external  carotid,  has  been  too  bng 
known  to  the  medical  world  to  need  any  particular  notice. 
The  resection  of  the  mentoxiian:  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  a 
young  girl,  which  included  four  of  the  front  teeth,  meationed 
in  another  place,  and  performed  by  him  last  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  removing  a  cardnomatous  tumour, 
and  the  neat  manner  in  which  he  has  restored  the^orm, 
both  internally  and  externally,  of  the  jaw,  so  that  very 
little  deformity  is  perceptible,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
his  judgment  and  adroitness.     In  operating  for  the  stone 
he  has  been  equally  fortunate.  Ten  times  has  he  performed 
lithotomy  in  the  last  eight  years,  with  the  loss  of  one 
patient  only.    This  gentleman^s  experience  in  military  sur* 
gery  has  been  very  extensive.     He  made  most  of  the  cam- 
paigns with  the  Russian  armies,  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  bold  operations,  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  leading  French  surgeons  of  Paris,  in  the  hospitals  of 
which  city  the  woimded  Russian  soldiers  had  been  lodged. 
Dr.  Arendt  has  since  left  the  public  service,  and  is  engaged 
in  considerable  private  practice.     Having  had  many  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  him  on  professional  subjects, 
and  of  meeting  him  in  consultation,  I  may  say  that  I  found 
him  to  entertain  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  sounder  views  in  pathology  and  the  treatment  of 


^tjuf^jfAgj  than  I  had  ^^enetally  noticed  among  stale  oi  hm 
odleagues  in  the  mil  hospitals^  of  which  he  is,  at  this  mo^ 
menty  Inapectar^gaieral.  His  modesty  equals,  in  every  re- 
spect, his  professional  superiority. 

It.was  in  bis  ccnnpany  that  I  proceeded,  on  some  other 
oocaston,  to  yiait  the  Civil  Hospitals.  There  are  four  such 
establishments  of  importance  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

That  of  Obouchoff  is  the  largest  civil  hospital,  and 
oontaiiis  626  beds  in  all,  including  about  120  for  lunatic 
patients  treated  at  the  charge  of  the  dty.  It  is  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Fontanka.  It  has  an  open  ground  railed 
in  before  it,  and  a  very  extensire  front,  with  a  large  garden 
behind^  The  system  o{  internal  arrangement  differs  in 
every  req»ect  from  that  of  the  Military  hospitals,-  and  is  by 
no  means  so  good.  Wards,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
on  the  ground  and  first  stories,  are  not  calculated  to  insure 
that  quiet,  comfort,. and  silence,  which  are  so  essential  in  the 
tseatment  of  disease.  This  hospital  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
visii,  under  repair ;  and  the  patients  were  crowded  in  some 
temporary  wooden  buildmgs,  at  the  extremity  tf  the  gar- 
den. It  is  the  modernized  edifice  intended  for  them  'that  I 
object  toi,  on  account  of  the  excessive  length  of  the  wurds, 
which  are  560  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide.  It  is  but  j  ustice  to 
add,  that  such  wards  ore  extremely  well  ventilated,  that  the 
beds  iNre  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
and  that  both  the  beddipg  and  bedsteads  are  of  the  best  de- 
saription  for  such  an  establirimient.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  256  male  and  150  female  patients.  Their  admis- 
sion takes  place  on  stated  days,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
Ofinixm  of  the  head-physidan,  and  the  number  of  the  vbp- 
cant  beds  in  the  hospitaL  Cases  of  danger  are  admitted  at 
all  times  and  in  preformce.  There  is  a  resident  physician 
in  the  house,  and  two  visitiiig  physicians,  one  of  whom  must 
remain  in  the  hospital  four-and-twenty  hours,  taking  it  by 
UMX08  to  attend.  The  redd^it  and  visiting  physicians  go 
vonnd  the  wards  at  eight  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and 
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seven  in  the  winter.    The  visiting  physiciBn,  whose  tora 
it  is  not  to  be  in  the  house,  visits  the  hospital  mcmaing 
and  evening.     Dr.    Arendt,    the  Inspector-General,   goes 
round  twice  a-week.     Dr.  Meyer,  a  Qerman  by  birth,  is 
one  of  the  visiting  physicians,  and,  I  understand,  has  a 
respectable  private  practice ;  we,  however,  differed  greatly 
in   our   notions  of  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  dia- 
eases.     Still  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  his  very  minute 
mode  of  investigating  every,  even  the  smallest  symptom 
of  the  complaint,  which  was  regularly  noted  in  a  regia^ 
ter  of  the  case,  written  in  Latin,  and  for  each  of  which 
he  had  a  remedy,  rendered  him  not  amenable  to  the  ap* 
plication  of  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  an  elderly  Frendi 
genend  who  had  been  witness  to  the  facts,  respecting  a  totally 
different  mode  of  hospital  practice.    That  gaUant  officer  ae- 
sured  me  that  he  had  inspected  the  Military  hospitals  of  the 
old  French  army  on  one  occaskm,  when  upwards  of  five  thoiw 
sand  sick  were  collected  in  them,  and  that  the  physieiaa  in 
chief,  in  order  to  get  through  his  business  before  ni^it,  used 
to  insist^wdl  those  who  could  stand,  arranging  themsdves 
in  ra||lf*Sma  file  for  examination.    He  would  then,  beginning 
fiom^lie  head  of  the  coj^imns,  walk  fast  through  the  lines, 
accompanied  by  his.  assistants,  carrying  a  book  with  pen  and 
ink,  and  count  ^^  tin,  deux^  trois^  quatre^  cinq^  saign^e,— «u^ 
sept^  htUtj  neuf,  dix^  otize^  douzCf  purge^ — trdze,  quatorzej 
quinze^  seize^  emetique,^  and  so  on,  until  he  had  exhausted 
the  materia  medica^  sharing  equally  among  his  patients  his 
knowledge  of  that  branch  of  medicine. 

Having  seen  the  ordinary  patients,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Kai- 
ser, the  attendant  physician,  two  corridors,  in  which  there 
are  rooms  on  one  side,  for  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  MacU 
ness  has  the  same  aspect  and  the  same  language  in  every, 
country.  Walking  among  the  patients  at  St.  Petersburg 
reminded  me  of  my  visits  to  the  wards  of  Bethlem.  The 
same  suUenness,  ferocious  glance,  or  silly  grin ;  the  same 
gait  and  deportment ;  the  look  of  8uspici<m,  the  frown,  the 
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menaong  attitude  equally  remarkable  in  both  instances ; 
the  boisterous  mirth,  the  Babel  noise  of  tongues,  the  dap- 
ping of  bands  in  both  cases,  alike  marking  the  disease. 
These  rob  the  individuals  of  their  nationality,  and  level 
them  to  the  class  of  unintellectual  beings,  equally  aHke  in 
ev«y  country.  Doctor  Kaiser  seems  both  an  intelligent 
and  a  very  humane  physician,  and  possesses  great  control 
over  his  patients.  I  received  with  great  pleasure  his  pro- 
mise of  sending  me  the  abstract  of  his  register  for  the  last 
fourteen  years. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  is  the  only  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  Civilians  to  be  found  in  the  government  or  province  of 
St.  Petersburgh;  and  that  although  there  is  room  for 
1S6  patients,  there  are  seldom  more  than  105,  as  was  the 
ease  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  it.  This,  compared  to  other 
countries,  is  a  very  small  number  indesd.  No  lunatic  can 
be  received  as  such,  without  an  order  of  the  Civil  Governor 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  l&aeh  patient  costs  the  General  Admi- 
aistmtioa  of  Hospitals  ten  roubles  a  month,  or  51.  10s.  a 
year. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  piysent 
volumes,  I  have  learned  that  a  new  Lunatic  Asylum,  iipon 
an  nnproved  plan,  has  been  ordered,  and  was  actually  in 
progress  of  being  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
BmpresB-mother,  when  that  most  excellent  Princess  de- 
parted this  life.     With  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of  the 
buflding,  or  df  its  internal  arrangements,  I  am  not  yet 
acquainted;  but  as  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburgh 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  make  themsdves  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  advantages  which  the  Panopticon 
pmdjAes  have  over  every  other  system  of  inspection  and 
management  in  these  sorts  of  establishments,  (for  the  scheme 
of  the  Panopticon  was  actually  promulgated  for  the  flrsti 
time  in  Russia  by  its  skilful  inventor,  and  a  descriptioft  given 
of  it  by  the  brother  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  happened  at 
thmt  time  to  be  travelling  in  that  country,)  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
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that  for  their  own  sake,  that  of  the  patient,  and  of  the 
world  at  hirge,  they  will  have  adopted  those  principles, 
whidi  have  excited  the  admiration  of  legislators  in  eyetj 
country,  but  which  have  only  been  acted  upon  by  few  of 
them,  owing  to  the  singular  prejudices  which  simple,  cheap, 
and  effectual  contrivances  for  mighty  objects  are  always 
sure  to  meet  with. 

The  next  hospital,  called  Ivaooff,  I  did  not  visit.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Island  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  receives 
patients  from  that  Island  and  the  Vasrileiostioff*  At  pre- 
sent it  contains  accommodation  for  only  1^,  and  I  was 
informed  is  not  on  a  good  footing.  It  is,  however,  soon 
to  be  transferred  to  the  last-mentioned  Island,  where  a  new 
and  commodious  building  id  erecting  for  that  purpose  which 
will  coDtainiiSO  beds. 

To  the  third  hospital,  called  Kalinldn,  for  the  treatment 
id  erotic  complaints,  I  paid  a  particular  viat.  It  contains 
308  bedsj  and  ten  for  lying-in  w(Hnen  labouring  under  those 
affections.  The  beds  are  arranged  in  double  parallel  wards, 
194  of  them  for  the  male,  and  114  for  the  female  patients. 
In  the  first  four  wards  I  .noticed  some  very  young  girls. 
The  police  has  fifty-five  beds  reserved  for  those  who  are  sent 
hither  by  its  order.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Catherine 
that  an  hospital  of  this  description  has  be^i  established  in 
St.  Petersburgh.  She  directed  that  the  women  might  be 
received  with  and  suffered  to  retain  a  mask ;  but  this  prac- 
tice was  found  liable  to  a  great  many  abuses,  and  has  since 
been  abolished.  This  hospital  is  old,  and  of  wood»  and 
requires  reform  in  all  its  branches.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  luimit,  that  I  -have  seen  many  worse  establishments^ 
of  the  kind  nearer  home ;  but  thwe  appears  a  disinclina- 
tion  almost  every  where,  both  on  the  part  of  (3ovem]i|!«it 
and  private  individuals,  to  prcsttpte  and  support  public 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  these  marked  viotinis  of 
debauchery. 

Near  the  Smolnoi  Convent  there  is  a  gigimljc 
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ment  much  on  the  scale  ,$nd  plan  of  the  Bic^tre,  a^d  8aL 
petrier^  of  Paris,  for  incurable  diseases,  octogenarians, 
and  widows,  in  which. upwards  of  1400  people  of  both 
■ei^  are  collected  in  wards,  kept  exceedingly  dean,  well 
yentflated,  and  in  the  best  order  imaginable.  It  is  a  very 
czeditable  institution,  and  managed  with  great  judgment 
and  humanity.  Dr.  Arendt  and  myself  went  over  the 
whole  establishment  with  the  resident  Physician  and  JEIco- 
Home,  the  latter  of  whom  is  an  Italian ;  and  I  derived 
conaderable  satisfaction  from  every  thing  I  saw.  Several 
women,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  were  pointed 
ont  to  me,  prolonging  a.  comfortable  existence.  There 
is  connected  with  this  institution  a  Upecies  of  house  of 
eorrection,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  made  to  do  service 
at  the  former.  This  establishment  is  called  the  Bogodelnia. 

I  fear  that  from  aU  that  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
civil  hospitals  in  St  Petersburgh,  my  readers  will  be  apt 
to  entertain  4in  opinion  that  those  establishments  aref  not 
OD  as  good  a  footing  as  the  Military  hospiliak.  This  would 
be  true  as  a  general  assertion,  were  it  not  for  the  existence 
of  one  Civil  Hospital  which  remains  yet  to  be  described,  and 
which  alone  is  capable  of  redeeming  the  character  of  supe- 
rimty  of  the  Civil  over  the  Military  Establishments.  The 
hospital  to  which  I  allude  is  called  ^*  Hopital  Imperial  des 
pauvres  Malades,  (Bolnitza  dlia  Bednikh)^  founded  in  1808, 
by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion  and 
after  the  plan  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress-mother,  who 
having  remarked  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  hospitals 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  relieving  all  those  who  stood  in  need 
of  medical  aid  among  the  poorer  classes,  with  that  spirit 
at  philanthropy  by  which  we  have  seen  her  to  be  distin- 
guiahed,  proposed  to  employ  the  excess  of  capital  arising 
from  the  revenue  of  another  charitable  institution,  under 
her  patronage  and  direction,  to  the  creaticm  of  an  hospital 
for  the  poor. 

The  situation  of  this  hospital  is  in  the  Jlue  de  la 
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Foiiderie,  not  far  from  the'Nevskoi  Piospekt.  The  firoilCy- 
which  is  sixty  feet  long,  is  separated  from  the  stre^  by  aor 
open  court,  eoclosed  by  an  iron  palisade^  and  has  a  very- 
handsome  octostyle  portico  of  colossal  dimensions.  The 
elevation  is  composed  of  a  sub-basement  story,  partly  sunk, 
with  a  high  basement  and  a  principal  story.  On  each 
side,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  main  building,  there 
is  a  large  house  for  the  residence  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
Establishment,  beyond  which  there  are  several  offices. 
Behind  the  main  building,  a  garden,  measuring  twenty- 
two  acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrubberies,  forms  a 
convenient  place  for  exercise  and  recreation  to  the  con* 
valescents.  The  portico  leads  to  a  vestibule  which  sepa- 
rates the  female  from  the  male  side  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  sub-basement  story  the  apartments  are  vaulted,  and 
serve  for  the  difperent  purposes  of  housekeeping,  cooking, 
store-rooms,  bake-house,  and  the  wardrobe,  where  the  dresses 
belonging  to  the  patients  are  deposited.  At  each  extremity 
there  are  warm  and  cold  baths.  It  struck  me  that  the 
passages  in  (his  part  of  the  building  were  damp  and  some 
of  the  offices  dark.  Most  of  the  servants  of  the  estaUisb- 
ment  are  lodged  there.  The  basement  story,  which  is  seven:- 
teen  feet  and  a  half  high  to  the  ceiling,  consists  of  the  surgi- 
cal and  convalescent  wards  ;  those  in  which  patients  are  kept 
who  have  undergone  important  surgical  operations ;  and 
the  receiving-room  and  the  dispensing-room.  All  these  are 
distributed  on  each  side  of  a  long  corridor.  In  the  princi- 
pal story  the  wards  for  internal  or  medical  diseases  are  ar- 
ranged likewise  on  each  iside  of  a  long  and  wide  anridor 
lighted  by  a  large  window  placed  at  each  extremity.  The 
elevation  of  the  medical  wards  is  twenty-one  feet  There 
are  in  the  two  stories  twenty-eight  wards  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  beds ;  but  as  the  patients  admitted  seldom  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  and  twenty,  it  follows  that  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  beds  vacant  for  cases  of  emer- 
gency.   The  communications  between  the  two  stories  and 
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the  sulvbasemeDt  are  placed  at  the  two  external  ends  of  the 
institution.  By  means  of  this  interior  arrangeihent,  and 
owing  to  the  existence  of  the  corridor  already  mentioned, 
which  extends  firom  one  extremity  of  the  building  to  the 
other,  a  most  perfect  state  of  ventilation  is  kept  up  in  every 
part  of  the  edifice,— a  ventilation  of  whjch  the  wards 
themselves  partake,  by  means  of  the  doors  that  lead  into 
them,  as  well  as  through  the  movable  fanlights  placed 
above  the  doors.  These  fanlights  also  serve  to  add  to  the 
lighting  of  the  oprridor.  In  no  other  hospital  has  the 
system  of  ventilation  been  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  this;  for,  independently  of  the  measure  just 
noticed,  there  is  in  each  ward  a  contrivance  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  windows  for  letting  air  in  and  out. 
Tubes  communicating  with  the  external  air  are  placed 
within  the  walls;  and  besides  a  stove,  according  to  the 
Russian  method  of  heating  rooms,  there  is  a  French  chim* 
ney,  which  is  heated  in  the  more  usual  way,  alternately 
with  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  whole- 
some currrat  in  case  of  necessity.  The  resu|t  of  all  this 
is,  that  on  entering  the  hospital,  or  any  of  its  wards,  one 
is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  sensible  of  any  ofPensive  smell 
or  close  atmosphere :  add  to  this,  that  the  degree  of  clean<F 
Koess  pervading  every  part  is  quite  extraordinary,  and 
that  the  walls  are  frequently  whitewashed,  and  the  floors 
somired  and  kept  very  deai^ 

The  objection  which  I  advanced  against  those  length- 
ened avenues  or  perspectives,  under  the  name  of  wards, 
which  exist  in  the  hospital  Obouchoff,  and  in  the  French 
and  some  other  continental  hospitals,  does  not  apply  to 
this  institution.  Better  sense  presided  at  its  erection; 
and  in  their  stead  capacious  rooms  have  been  provided, 
containing  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  beds,  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other.  This  distribution 
of  rooms  admits  of  a  similar  distribution  of  cases  of  disease; 
so  that  in  no  instance  are  infectious  disorder^nixed  wilh 
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those  tttiie  are  not  so,  or  cases  of  a^rayated  nudady 
dated  nitk  those  of  a  milder  descriptioii. 

The  system  of  admission  adopted  at  this  hoqntid  is  peiu 
fectly  in  character  with  its  original  purpose  of  beaeroledce^ 
and  exclusive  aapistanee  to  the  pooi«r  rlamim  Sailmsy 
soldiers,  insane  persons,  lying-in  women,'  persons  afflicted 
with  acknowledged  chronic  discnrders,  or  other  eomplaints 
the  result  of  debaodiery,  and  gentlemen's  servants,  are  not 
received  on  any  account  Each  of  these  has  been  provided 
with  proper  means  of  medical  assistance  in  other  institu^ 
dons,  and  have  no  claim  to  occupy  a  place  destined  to  far 
more  necessitous  objects.  The  poor  of  every  other  dEesoip. 
tion  are  admitted  without  any  ceremony,  on  the  ground 
only  of  their  poverty,  and  on  simply  exhibiting  their  pass, 
port,  with  which  people  of  the  lower  classes  should  al* 
ways  be  provided. 

It  is  the  physician  in  chief  who  determines  the  admisr 
sibility  of  patients ;  and  before  they  are  sent  to  the  wards 
they  are  put  into  a  bath,  washed,  and  attired  in  the  hos- 
pital dress,  which  is  of  wool  in  winter,  and  of  a  light  Imen 
cloth  in  summer,  both  of  which  are  frequently  changed. 

I  visited,  one  by  one,  all  the  medical  and  surgical'waids, 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  hospital,  particularly  the 
Pharmacies  which  was  newly  finished,  and  is  in  thi^l>e8t  oiu 
der  imaginable.  Dr.  RuM,  who  was  kind  enou^rto  esout 
me,  explained  to  me  the  masfm  in  which  Ijbcf  patients  we 
treated,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  an  accomit  of  the  progress 
of  thexomplaint  in  a  paper  written  in  Latin,  left  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  of  each  patient,  in  which  are  also  inscribed^  as 
well  as  on  a  date  suspended  above  the  bed,  the  number  of 
the  bed,  the  name  of  the  patient  and  date  of  admission,  and 
the  nature  of  tiie  complaint.  The  bedsteads  are  of  mm. 
with  a  palliasse,  a  horse-hair  mattress,  two  pillows,  sheets 
of  fine  Unen,  and  a  coverlet. 

The  patients  are  visited  twice  a-day,  early  in  the  mom- 
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mg  and  m  the  evening.  They  are  nursed  fay  females, 
wearing  a  particiilar  dress  and  a  cross^  called  Veuves  de  bt 
CharUey  taken  from  another  institution  founded  by  the 
Bknpress^nBotheT)  in  b^alf  oi  the  widows  of  officers,  who 
ha^ve  beea  left  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  whom  that 
moat  exceUeBtJieaited  Princess  has  assembled^  lodged  and 
£ad,  in  a  part  of  the  Smolnoi  Convent.  Tliose  only  amongst 
Aem  are  empl<^6d  for  this  service  ci  charity,  who  volun- 
tarily offer  to  do  it ;  and  for  that  service  they  not  only  re* 
o«ve  botk  pecuniary  and  honorary  recompense,  but  are 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest.  These  nurses  are  par- 
tienlarly  usefiil,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  the  ScRurs  de  la 
Ckariii^  to  be  seen  in  the  French  hospitals.  The  happy 
idea  of  establishing  a  dassof  women  who  profess  to  sooAe 
$Dd  take  eare  of  the affliAsted  sick  poor,  andof  patients  in 
general,  is  due  to  the  Empress-mother,  as  no  professed  sick 
none  t3i  them  existed  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

IndqKDdently  of  the  in-patients,  this  hospital  admits^ 
in  the -manner  of  our  Dispensaries,  out-patients;  the  total* 
Bomber  of  wbidi  last  year  is  said  to  have  amounted  ta 

An  Englisfa  suif;ieon,  Mr.  Beverly,  is  attached  to  this 
boapital,  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  and  operative  sur- 
geosi.     He  enjoys  a  we31-merited  reputation. 

The  funds  of  this  hosfiital  amount  to  two  millions  at 
rmddca^  lent  to  the  LcHnbankat  an  interest,  of  six  per  cent.^ 
which  it  has  some  odieif  resources.  The  annual  ex-» 
of  the  establishment  vary  from  one  hundred  tpooe 
bondiBd  and  thirty  thousand  rouUes.  An  excellent  pine- 
tioe,  worthy  of  being  imitated,  obtains  in  this  hospital.  In- 
dinduala  who  are  charitably  disposed,  may  found  one  oe 
waare  beds  for  patients,  to  be  recommended  by  them  on 
pnji^g  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  that  effect.  Prince  Atex*" 
andflr  Kourakine,  and  a  merchant  named  Pickler,  have 
founded  a  bed  in  this  manner  with  the  permission  of 
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tbe  Empress.  Another  was  established  by  an  anonymous 
individual,  who  presented  the  hospital  with  a  capital  of 
50,000  roubles  for  that  purpose. 

I  huve  eUewhere  staled,  that  the  Empress  superintends 
in  person  all  her  charitable  establishments,  and  receives  in  a 
direct  manner,  either  from  the  Phy8ician*in-Chief,  cTj  as  in 
the  present  case,  fnorn  a  noUeman  who  is  named  by  her- 
self, and  acts  gratuitously  under  the  title  of  Honcxary 
Guardian,  the  reports  of  the  daily  proceedings,  as  wall 
as  the  monthly  reports,  making  appropriate  remarks  there^ 
on,  and  suggesting  corrections  or  improvBments,  as  maybe 
required.  In  addition  to  this  asridoous  atttotion  to  &e 
welfare  of  the  hospital,  her  Majesty  pays  he^eat  visits  to 
Uie  establishment, — sometimes  twice,  at  others,  three  times 
a- week.  These  are  not  visits  of  ostaitation.  Her  Majesty 
*  makes  her  appearance  without  being  previoualy  Announc- 
ed; inspects  the  wards,  inquires  into  the  cases  of  sevend  of 
the  poor  patients,  and  converses  with  some  of  them ;  en- 
deavouring by  her  exalted  example  of  devoti€Mi  to  thdir 
cause,  to  inspire  them  with  ooofidenoe  and  comfort,  while 
she  stimulates  every  person  employed  in  their  service  to 
act  with  vigilance  and  philanthropy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  medical  discussion 
as  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  whic&  I  observed  in  this 
hospital;  not  to  discourse  on  tbe  results  obtained  in  so 
well-conducted  and  magnificat  an  estabttsinnent  -of  me- 
dical charity.  In  general,  I  must  say,  that  the  medical 
practice  appeared  to  differ  very  little  from  that  observed 
in  the  other  hospitals  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  appeared  to  me  to  have  been,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years,  much  higher  thfin  in  other  European  hospitals, 
and  nearly  double  that  of  our  English  hospitals.  It  is  but 
justice  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  rate  in  question  • 
is  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  insti* 
tution,  and  that  probably  improved  methods  of  treatment 
have  since  diminished  it.     On   the  latter  point,  however. 
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I  have  had  no  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  informa- 
ti<m  for  drawing  a  ocxrect  conclusion.  Nor  is'  this  high 
nte-  of  mortality  confined  alone  to  the  hospital  just  de- 
scribed ;  but  is  common  to  the  other  civil  hospitals,  and 
precisely  such  as  I  should  expect  frdm  the  nature  of  the 
treatment.  As  I  once  before  observed,  I  an^  in  want*  of 
sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  that  rate  in  the 
oiher  civil  hospitals  of  St.  Petersburgh.  But  that  it  is 
greater  than  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country,  I  have  a  right 
to  assume,  from  the  official  statements  of  the  result  of  prac- 
tice in  1811  and  1812,  published  by  Monsieur  Hermann 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sdenoes  of  St.  Petersburgh,  where  it  appears  that  the  ave- 
rage mortality  in  the  two  principal  civil  hospitals  for  those 
two  years,  was  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  triple  what^ 
it  is  in  London.  An  idea  also  may  be  formed  of  what  if 
oooffldered  a  successful  result  of  practice  in  that  capital; 
from  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner :— ^^  Nous  admettons  que  le  dixi^me  meurt 
en  r^gle  dans  un  hopital  bien  administr^,  oil  il  n''y  a  point 
de  raaladie.  contagieuse.^  Now  I  must  say,  that  an  hos- 
pital in  which  such  a  mortality  takes  place  en  regie  (as  a 
matter  of  course)  cannot  be  '^  bien  administr^  ;^  but  some- 
thing wrong  must  necessarily  exist  somewhere,  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases.  From  another  table  on  which 
I  can  rdy,  and  which  is  far  the  year  1818,  I  find  that 
out  of  9690  >  deaths,  which  occurred  in  that  year  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  2960,  or  one  in  little  less  than  four,  were 
children,  and  sixty-two  (!)  from  child-bed.* 

*  TTie  mortality  of  children  in  St.  Petersbuigh  is  veiy  considerable : 
indeed  hi  greater  than  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe ;  and  this  I  must 
SKiibe  to  the  want  of  a  proper  school,  wherein  diseases,  so  peculiar  in 
0  their  nature,  and  requiring  so  distinct  a  treatment,  should  be  taught  by 
pbyndans  themaeWes,  well  vened  in  such  matters.  Even  London  was 
till  within  the  hist  ten  yean,  far  behind  other  cities  on  the  Continent  in 
this  respect.  The  treatment  of  infimtile  complaints  was  acknowledged  to 
be  deficient,  but  the  establishment  of  the  present  infirmaries  for  f  ick 
VOL.   II.  .      U 
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The  Maisan  des  Enfans  trouves  at  St*  Petersburgh  is, 
next  to  that  of  Moscow,  probably  the  most  extensive,  and 
certainly  the  best  managed,  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This 
building,  or  series  of  buildings  rather,  for  there  are  several 
dustered  together,  in  which  the  foundlings  are  received, 
without  being  very  striking  in  their  appearance,  as  the  pre- 
ceding institution  is,  may,  nevertheless,  boast  of  great  extent 
and  simplicity.  Good  order,  great  cleanliness,  and  the  strict- 
est discipline  among  the  nurses,  prevail  in  it.  Afflicting  as 
the  idea  must  be,  of  beholding  hundreds  of  young  babes 
deserted  by  their  parents,  collected  together  and  taken 
care  of  by  strangers,  it  is  consoling  to  see  how  much  may 
be  done  to  alleviate  a  destiny  marked  by  hardship,  cruelty, 
and  injustice,  from  the  first  hour  of  their  birth.  The  want 
.  of  natiural  parents  to  a  child  could  not  be  better  supplied 
than  by  the  regulations  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
institution,  which  has  been  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  Empress-mother  for  Uie  last  thirty  years. 
No  Sovereign,  it  may  be  boldly  advanced,  has  done  more 
fbr  hiunaoity  in  this  particular  department  of  charity  than 
this  princess.  If  any  thing  can  palliate  the  unfi»rtunate 
necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  it  is,  doubtless,  the 

children  has  done  a  great  deal^  and  may  do  still  more,  in  improving  that  . 
treatment;  rendering  it  more  rational^  and  consequently  more  successful. 
St.  Petersburgfa  requires  similar  institutions  even  more  than  London ;  fbr, 
on  the  subject  of  children's  complamts,  professional  skill,  I  must  eacf, 
seemed  oonsidenLbly  at  finih.  I  hare  heard  of  one  or  tin>  distiaguislied 
ilunilies  losing  one  child  after  another  of  the  same  complaint,  without 
the  least  attempt  b^g  made  by  the  physician  to  improve  a  system  of 
treatment  which  hacT  proved  so  unavailable.  Compared  to  the  tables  of 
mortality  of  sick  children  at  the  Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary  in  London, 
that  of  St  PetenAkurgh  (if  report  speaks  truly)  is  really  frightful.  ^  Lee 
enfans  qui  nous  restent  (repeated  to  me  a  venerable  Eussian  nobleman 
more  than  once),  doivent  ktxe,  au  moins,  defer  et  invulnenblespnisqu'ik^ 
ODt  echapp^  les  effets  d'un  affieux  climat,  et  lea  mauvais  m^ledns.^ 
Should  the  Empress-mother  establish  an  hospital  for  sick  children,  she 
will  confer  a  real  blessing  on  the  country. 
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maimer  in  wMch  that  St.  Petersburgh  is  kept  by  direction 
ci  her  Majesty. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  children  ad- 
mitted annually,  by  this  fact,  that  while  J  was  standing 
within  the  lodge  of  the  portiere  or  person  deputed  to  receive 
(hem,  on  the  12th  of  Noyember,  two  newly  bom  babes 
were  brought  to  him,  which  made  the  total  number  admit- 
ted on  the  r^;ister  in  that  year,  and  up  tp  that  day,.  3554; 
and  also,    that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  not 
fewer  than  465  children  at  the  breast  in  the  house.     Som^ 
of  these  are  brought  from  the  lying-in  department  of  the 
institution  adjoining  the  establishment,   in  which  every 
female  who  presents  herself  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy 
is  admitted  without  the  least  question  being  asked,  and  m^y 
even  wear  a  mask  if  she  desires  it.    To  this  part  of  the 
estaUiflhment  no  stranger  is,  very  furoperly,  admitted.     Dr. 
Southoff,  physician  in  ordinary  and  accoucheur,  in  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  Family,   superintends  the  Ly- 
ing-in Establishment,  and  reside^  in  an  adjoining  house. 
This  gaitleman  instruct^  ^in  midwifery  sixty  young  fe- 
males, who  are  taken  from  the  class  of  foundlings,  remain 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  patients,   and,  on  being 
properly  qualified,  ace  sent,  by  order  of  the  Empress,  to 
different  parts  of  Russia.     This  excellent  arrangement  is 
another  valuable  boon  ibr  which  the  nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  country  people,  are  indebted  to  that  princess. 
Tkete  were  no  regularly  instructed  midwives  before  to  be 
found  in  Russia,  as  is  pretty  nearly  the  case  to  this  day  in 
England,  much  to  the  surprise  of  ev^ry  well-wisher  to 
this  country. 

I  thought  the  treatment  ad<^ted  in  cases  of  illness,  and 
die  general  management  of.  the  children,  far  superior  to 
what  I  have  had  £requ«t  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the 
Ettfans  TrauviSf  at  Pans.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  fcom  Dr.  Kiihlweur,  the  superintending  phy- 
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sician,  that  the  mortality  among  the  children,  within  ,the 
first  six  weeks,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  The 
children  are  all  brought  up  at  the  breast,  and  the  wet- 
nurses  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  healthy.  They  are  al* 
lowed  good  pay,  and  a  liberal  diet.  Sometimes  the  mo- 
thers, who  have  lain  in  at  the  Lying-in  Establishment, 
will  carry  their  own  children  into  the  foundling,  snd 
remain  in  it  to  nurse  them,  in  which  case  they  are  paid  as 
other  wet-nurses,  and  no  questions,  not  even  names,  are 
ever  asked. 

When  a  child  is  brought  for  admission,  a  declaration  in 
writing  generally  accompanies  it,  setting  forth  the  day  of 
the  birth,  the  name  given,  and  whether  it  has  been  bap- 
tized. These  particulars  are  entered  in  a  register,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  dress,  and  any  mark  which 
there  may  happen  to  be  on  the  child'*s  body.  A  counter- 
part of  this  register,  with  the  ccnresponding  number  writ* 
ten  on  stamped  paper,  |Liid*dgned  by  the  Secretary,  is  de- 
livered to  the  bearer  c^  the  child,  around  the  neck  of  which 
the  porter  proceeds  immediately  to  place  a  piece  of  ivory, 
suspended  by  a  ribbon,  which  is  fastened  by  a  leaden  seal, 
and  is  worn  by  the  girls  until  twenty,  and  by  the  boys  untfl 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  show  that  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  this  ^establishment. 

There  are  connected  with  this  institution  two  other 
principal  establishments,  not  of  a  medical  nature,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  shortly ;  and  even  in  the 
central  department  of  the  institution  there  are  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  greatest  importance,  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  which  I  have  no  room,  neither  is  this  a  fit 
opportunity  to  enter  upon  them. 

The  funds  of  this  vast  establishment  which  I  have  thus 
slightly  touched  upon,  are  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources;  but  the  principal  one  is  the  Voluntary  Loan 
Bank,  or  Lombard,  which  produces  an  immense  income^ 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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There  is  a  second  Lying-in  Institution  in  St.  Peters- 
burgfa,  supported  entirely  by  the  Empress-mother,  con- 
taining about  thirty  beds,  which,  both  with  regard  to  the 
buflding,  furniture,  cleanliness,  internal  arrangement,  the 
handsome  curtained  beds,  the  attendance  of  a  nurse  to 
each  patient,  the  excellence  of  the  diet,  and  the  care  taken  of 
the  child,  may  be  better  compared  to  the  lying-in  chamber 
€xf  a  great  lady,  than  to  an  hospital.  This  institution  is 
strictly  intended  for  married  women,  who  must  certify  that 
they  are  so,  and  in  indifferent  circumstances.  Dr.  Southoff 
was  obliging  enough  to  introduce  and  show  me  this  noble 
establishment,  in  all  its  parts*  I  observed  about  twenty 
young  females,  who  reside  in  the  house  and  aict  as  nurses, 
while  they  receive  instruction  in  midwifery.  It  is  a 
curious  £sM:t,  highly  creditable  to  the  married  women  of 
the  inferior  classes  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  such  an  institution  freely  open  to  them,  not 
more  than  from  500  to  600  patiej^Tts  apply  for  admission  in 
the  course  of  the  twelve  months.  *  I  speak  without  in  the 
leaat  wishing  to  exaggerate,  when  I  assert,  that  it  would  be 
impoflfiible  to  find  a  parallel  establishment  with  this  any- 
where. I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  has 
been  done  for  it.  MHiat  a  sad  ccmtrast  it  must  be  to  the 
really  poor  married  woman,  who  has  been  lying-in  in  such 
a  palace,  with  such  an  attendance,  and  in  such  linen,  to 
return  to  her  abject  fireside ! 

But  I  feel  that  I  am  trespassing  too  far  on  the  patience 
of  my  general  readers,  and  forget  the  declaration  with 
which  I  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  I 
meant  to  have  said  a  word  or  two  on  the  present  state  of 
vaccination  in  St.  Petersburgh — on  the  recent  and  flou- 
lidung  establishmm[it  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  th^ 
eyes,  a  dass  of  complaints  exceedingly  prevalent  in  St  Pe- 
terflburgh— on  the  manufacturing  of  surgical  instruments 
for  the  army  and  navy  by  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  whose  manufactory,  on  a  large  scale^i  I  visited,  and 
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escamined  with  great  attention,  although  not  with  an  un- 
mixed degree  of  satisfaction.    But  I  must  abandon  the  idea 
altogether,  and  proceed  to  other  matters.    At  the  same 
time  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  the  Infirmary  for  die 
Diseases  of  the  Eyes  deserves  more  than  a  mere  super* 
iicial  mention  of  its  name.    This  institution  owes  its  origin, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  suggestion  of  some  young 
Russian  surgeons,  whom  I  have  idready  named,  and  who 
studied  for  some  time  in  England,  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Emperor.     It  has  been  opened  about  three  years,  and 
was  supported  from  its  very  outset  by  the  whole  of  the 
Imperial  Family.    The  Empresa-mother,  again  foremost  in 
every  act  of  charity,  ordered  an  annual  sum  from  her 
privy  purse  of  5000  roubles,  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  its  funds; 
and  another  amiable  princess,  the  Orand-duchess  Helena, 
with  corresponding  liberality,  assigned  £00  roubles  a>year 
to  it.     In  a  very  few  ^nths  the  donations  amounted  to 
20,000  roubles,  and  the  income  to  6000.     The  progressive 
increase  of  its  operations  and  income,  during  the  Axxtt 
space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  origin,  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary in  the  annals  of  medical  charities,  and  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  its  sup^ 
porters.     In  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  from  May 
1825  to  the  same  month  in  1886^   the  received  inccnne 
amounted  to  48,734  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  to  828S 
roubles.    The  number  of  patients  treated  was  11,7^  ^ 
Whom  385^  were  new,   and  273  were  admitted  as   in- 
patients.   The  number  of  important  operations,  performed 
during  that  peri^,  was  464.    The  Emperor,  after  this, 
granted  a  sum  of  40,000  roubles  from  the  surplus  of  the 
subscriptions,  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  suffered  during 
the  inundation ;  and  the  total  income,  from  May  1^6  to 
the  same  month  of  the  year  following,  was  increased  to 
169,422  roubles,  which  enaUed  the  directors  to  ptuchaae 
the  present  house,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  frimish  it  for 
the  sum  of  134,277  roubles.  In  that  same  year  they  treated 
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15)079  patients,  4794  of  whom  were  new,  340  were  lodged 
and  boarded  in  the  house,  and  445  important  operations 
were  performed. 

As  for  the  subject  of  vaccination  in  the  Russian  capital, 
it  is  one  into  which  I  could  not  but  feel  anxious  to  inquire 
during  my  stay  in  that  city,  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  myself  connected  with  an  important  institution  in 
London,  in  which  that  practice  forms  a  prominent  featiu^. 
I  was  therefore  delighted  to  find  that  vaccination,  under 
Ae  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Economical  Society,  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  this  city,  and,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  same  society,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  From  the 
time  that  the  society  first  undertook  the  superintendence  of 
that  practice  down  to  October  1827, 1,009,276  chUdren  had 
been  vaccinated  through  their  means.  The  Emperor,  as 
an  encouragement  and  mark  of  approbation  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, was  pleased  to  grant  them  the  sum  of  2S,000  rou- 
bles, in  aid  of  the  funds  formed  by  subscription  for  that 
particular  object,  and  ordered  that  gold  and  silver  medals 
diould  be  struck  and  distributed,  as  well  as  pecuniary  re- 
wards, to  those  persons  who  may  appear  to  have  exerted 
themsdves  most  in  propagating  the  application  of  diat  va- 
luable discovery  in  his  dominions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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Commacial  and  odter  Establishments  of  Industiy  and 
^The  Imperial  Ezchavge. — The  Rostial  Cohmms. — ^The  first  Foreign 
Ship  at  St.  Petersbuigfa^-Peter  the  Great  and  the  Dutch  Skippers- 
Inauguration  of  the  New  Exchange. — ^Affiibility  and  Condescension  of 
Alexander  the  First  towards  tiie  English  Meidiants. — ^New  Imperial 
Wardioases.— Custom  House.— Navigation  of  Merchant  Vesaeb  up  the 
Neva. — ^Number  of  Vesseb  entered  at  St  Petersbuigfa  in  1827. — ^Amount 
of  Tonnage  for  that  year^ — ^lists  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  last  ten 
years. — ^Balance  of  Export  Trade  in  finrour  of  Russia. — General  value 
of  Com  expected  in  1826  and  1827^— Custom-4ionse  Revenue,  during 
the  last  nx  years. — Steady  increase  of  it  every  year. — Number  of  Vessds 
entered  and  cleared,  classed  according  to  Nations^ — ^Decrease  in  those 
belonging  to  England^— Mercantile  Spirit  and  Industiy  of  die  Rus- 
sians.— Interior  Navigation. — Canal  b^ween  St  Peterabuii^  and  Mo»- 
oow.'^A  Curious  Discovery  ^Peter  the  Great  and  the  noted  financier. 
Law. — Proposed  Asiatic  Trade  Company.— Imperial  Manufactories. — 
Plate  Glass  Zavod.— Colossal  Mirror  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington^— 
Crystal  Bed  for  the  Shah  of  Persia. — ^FabfoeovoI  Zavou,  or  China 
and  Porcelain  Manufactory.— Alexandeowsey. — General  Wilson.— 
English  and  American  Machinery  imitated  in  Russia^ — Cotton  Manu- 
factory^— ^Profit  from  the  Manufactory  of  Playii9-caids.^Discipline  and 
trsatment  of  the  Foundlings  employed  at  Alexandrow^y.— The  Kol- 
piUSEo!  Zavod.— Coins. — ^Paper  cuiTency.-Jtfons.CAVCihi4B  opinions 
on  that  subject — ^Amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  Russia. — ^The  Assiovat- 
sioMNOi  BAirE.^Revenue  of  Russia. — ^National  Debt — Amount  of  An- 
nnal  Redemption. — ^The  Loan  Bane. — HieCoKMEEciAL  Bane.— The 
LoKBAEn. 

That  Russia  is  a  great  commercial  nation,  requires  no 
demonstration.     That  St.  Petersburgh  has  become  what 
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itfi  sagacious  founder  intended  it  to  be,  the  emporium  of 
Russiaii  commerce  with  Europe,  in  the  short  space  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  is  equally  manifest.  A  visit  to 
that  city,  however  short,  will  convince  every  stranger  of 
both  these  facts.  He  will  there  also  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  immense  extent  of  traffic  ^^arried  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  of  the  means  adopted  for  encouraging  it, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  seems  disposed 
to  &your  it  on  purely  national  principles.  Russia  is  per- 
haps  the  only  country  of  such  an  extent  which,  without 
exportable  manufactures,  can  carry  on,  year  after  year, 
an  increasing  import  and  export  trade,  the  active  bdance 
of  which  is  invariably  in  her  favour. 

But  with  the  more  general  question  of  Russian  trade 
I  have  nothing  to  do ;  my  task  is.  much  more  simple,  and 
must  be  confined  to  the  observations  I  made  during  my 
fiboTt  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  buildings  and  a  few 
of  the  institutions  in  that  city,  that  have  a  reference  to 
commerce.  In  regard  to  the  former  the  Imperial  Ex- 
change first  claims  our  attention.  To  its  situation  on 
the  eastern  point  of  the  Vassileiostroff  I  have  already 
alluded*  The  building  was  finished  in  1811  after  the  plans 
of  Monsieur  Tonon,  a  French  architect  of  great  merit, 
but  was  not  opened  until  the  year  1816.  The  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  paraUelogram,  fifty-five  toises  long,  forty- 
one  wide,  and  fifteen  high.  A  noble  peristyle,  of  forty- 
four  coliunns  of  the  Doric  order,  surrounds  it,  forming  an 
open  gallery  or  piazza,  raised  on  a  stylobate  of  considerable 
iM^^t,  to  which  a  very  wide  and  bold  flight  of  steps  in 
front  and  at  the  back  of  the  building  affords  an  easy  ascent. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  single  hall,  126  feet  long,  and 
flixty-8ix  wide,  ornamented  with  emblematical  sculptures, 
a£  colossal  dimensions,  lighted  from  above,  and  warmed 
by  four  stoves  placed  in  symmetrical  order,  so  as  to  form 
cxMT^sponding  embellishments  to  the  room.      There  are 
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four  entraaoes  into  the  hall,  and  on  each  side  of  these,  two 
smaller  chambers  serve  for  a  variety  of  purposes  connected 
with  the  estaUishment.  Altogether  the  interior  of  this  beau- 
tiful building  is  very  striking,  and  only  inferior  to  the  new 
Bourse  at  Paris.  In  this  place  the  Russian  and  fiireigB 
merchants  meet  daily  at  Uiree  o^clock,  and  as  a  French 
traveller  has  weill  observed,  '^  L^  le  moindre  mouvement 
est  calculi,  le  moindre  geste  a  son  prix,  le  moindre  sourire, 
doit  rapporter  quelque  chose.^ 

The  Exchange  is  insulated  on  all  sides ;  a  very  hand- 
some semicircular  open  space  lies  in  front  of  it,  terminated 
by  a  granite  quay,  with  two  circular  descents  to  the  water^s 
edge ;  and  at  each  extremity  rise  the  two  colossal  rostral 
columns  already  alluded  to,  composed  of  gianite,  orna- 
mented with  allegorical  statues  in  bronze  at  their  bases ;  the 
shaft  interspersed  ¥dth  representations  of  the  prows  of 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  projecting  consideraUy ;  deco- 
rated with  the  emblems  of  trade,  and  surmounted  by  a 
iproup  of  three  figures  of  Atlas,  bearing  hollow  semi-f^lobes^ 
which  are  intended  to  receive  fires  on  every  occasion  of 
public  illumination. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Imperial  Reformer  of  Russia 
received  the  first  foreign  yessd  which  arrived  hsxe  in  I7Q& 
Dressed  in  a  sailor^s  garb,  and  accompanied  by  the  kwda  of 
his  suite  similarly  clothed,  the  Emperor  went  to  meet  her 
in  a  boat,  and  piloted  her  from  Cronstadt  to  St.  Peters* 
burgh,  near  to  the  very  spot  <m  which  stands  the  New  Ex- 
change. Tlie  Governor  of  the  town.  Prince  Maisdiikoff^ 
received  with  great  pomp  the  skipp»  and  the  pilot ;  and 
the  surprise  oi  the  former  must  have  beoi  cansideraMe, 
when^  aJt  the  repast  which  followed  his  arrival,  he  reoc^- 
nized  in  his  skilful  conductor,  Peter  himself^  the  Sovereign 
of  the- country,  who  wished  thus  to  hail  oommcarce  to  the 
shores  of  his  new  ^oapire. 

An  equal  degree  of  consideration  for  those  who  are 
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gaged  inToommerce,  was  manifested  by  the  late  Soye- 
reign  in  a  like  oondescendiDg  maimer.  On  the  laying 
of  the  Ibundatioo-stone  of  the  New  Exchange,  Alexander 
look  the  opportunity  of  conferring  a  most  honourable  and 
flattering  dktinction  on  the  Biitiali  merchants  resident  in, 
and  tradiBg  to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  attended  the  oete- 
mony^  and  every  English  merchant  in  the  place  was  in- 
vited. The  first  stoae  of  the  projected  structure  was  laid 
with  due  solemnity ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  omduded, 
his  Majesty  requested  the  attendance  of  the  English  mer* 
duuita  at  a  splendid  entertainment,  given  upon  an  event 
so  auspicious  to  the  country.  The  Emperor  presided  in 
person,  and  condescended  to  perform  the  humours  of  the 
feast*  He  deported  himself  with  such  easy  and  familiar 
eoaviviaKty,  that  his  English  guests  might  have  imagined 
tlMmaelves  seated  at  the  hospitaUe  board  of  their  most 
iaiimate  fiiend.*  After  numerous  toasts  had  gone  rounds 
and  aueoess  had  been  drunk  to  the  new  undertaking,  his 
M igesty  un&lded  a  packet  containing  a  quantity  of  gold 
medals,  eadi  equal  to  about  six  guineas  in  weight,  on  <me 
side  of  which  was  the  bust  of  the  Emperor,  a  striking  and 
aeeorate  likeness;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  elevation  of  the 
Imperial  Sxdbange,  precisely  i(s  it  now  stands.  His  Ma^ 
jesty  presented  one  with  his  own  hands  to  every  British 
aerdiant,  and  desired  them  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve it  as  a  memorial  of  his  respect  for  the  first  .commer- 
cial naticm  in  the  wiurld,  and  as  an  indicatlcm  pf  that 
strict  firienddiip  which  it  was  his  wish  to  manifest  towards 


New  and  very  extennve  magazines,  built  in  excellent 
taste,  and  with  a  soli^y  that  will  defy  the  elements  for 
nges  to  oorae,  have  been  erected  at  some  distance  on  each 
of  the  Exchange.    These  are  intended  to  receive  the 


*  See'' Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Character  of  Alexander^  Emperor 
of  Russia.**    New  Month.  Mag.  1813. 
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transit  goods  from  toreiga  countries,  as  wdl  as  those  tor 
the  consumption  of  the  capital,  on  which  a  duty  is  levied. 
The  merchants  stood  greatly  in  need  of  this  additional 
accommodation,  as  the  Imperial  warehouses  of  the  Custom- 
house, situated  not  far  from  the  Exchange,  and  of  which  I 
have  given  a  short  account  elsewhere,  were  insufficient  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  this  metropolis.  There  are 
two  sets  of  such  magazines  on  each  side.  They  have  a  base- 
ment and  a  principal  story.  The  elevation  of  the  former 
is  fifteen  feet,  arched  over,  and  protected  from  damp. 
That  of  the  latter  is  twenty-eight  feet,  and  will  contain  from 
2600  to  9000  poods  of  sugar,  (108,0001bs.)  One  of  these 
buildings  is  210  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide;  the  other 
is  only  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  feet' wide,  being 
like  the  former,  divided  into  two  stories,  the  upper  of  which 
is  internally  surrounded  by  a  gaUay,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  exposition  of  merchandke  of  Russian  ma- 
nufacture. These  buildings  are  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  even  their  basement  and  sub-basement  stories 
wOl  not  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  inundadom  The 
first  public  exposition  of  the  products  of  national  industry 
has  been  ordered  by  an  ukase  of  the  Elmperor,  to  take 
place  in  May  of  the  present  year,  and  to  last  during  three 
weeks :  it  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  <»  four  years,  and 
in  the  interval  a  similar  expositi<m  may  take  jAace  at 
Moscow. 

All  vessels  on  their  arrival  undergo  a  strict  examination, 
both  at  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersbitfgfa,  and  are  obliged  to 
unload  at  the  Custom-house.  To  that  part  of  the  river  there> 
fore  must  the  vessels  be  pQoted,  through  a  rather  intricate 
navigation,  owing  to  the  different  depths  and  diallowa  of 
the  Neva.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  masters  of  vessds 
or  any  persons  on  board,  are  not  allowed  to  take  sound- 
ings, either  on  their  way  up  or  down  the  river.  Ships 
which  have  an  inward-bound  cargo,  are  allowed  to  pass 
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through  att  opening  made  in  the  centre  of  the  Isaac  bridge 
by  removing  two  of  the  pontons.  This  operation  takes 
{dace  only  at  night,  and  the  chai^  for  each  ship  is  ten 
roubles.  The  species  of  harbour  in  which  these  ships  are 
received,  opposite  the  fine  quay  of  the  Custom-house  and 
£xdiange,  is  commodious,  and  properly  sheltered.  Vessdis 
of  a  proper  draught,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  to 
be  seen  safely  moored  at  the  entrance  of  the  less^ 
Neva,  between  the  Vassileiostroff  and  the  Island  of  St. 
Fetersburgh. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  die  trade  of  St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  number  of  vessels 
which  had  arrived  in  that  port  during  the  year  in  which  I 
visited  it  (1827)-  These  amounted  to  1257,  making  a  to- 
tal of  tonnage  equal  to  112,464f .  Of  this  number,  forty- 
one  wintered  at  St.  Petersburgh;  118  made  two  voyages 
in  the  coarse  of  the  year ;  nineteen  three,  and  one  ship  four 
voyages.  The  first  vessel  entered  on  the  25th  of  April, 
rather  an  early  date,  and  the  last  left  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember. The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1828  was  1266, 
of  which  524  were  in  ballast,  and  the  remainder  laden  with 
merchandise.  The  first  vessel  in  that  year  entered  on  the 
9th  of  May,  and  the  last  English  ship  entered  on  the 
S6th  of  December.  The  first  vessel  which  sailed  from  St. 
Petersburgh  in  that  year  left  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  the 
last  on  the  29th  of  November.  The  average  of  th^se  two 
jcacrs  win  give  a  correct  notion  to  my  readers  of  the  pe- 
riods when  the  navigation  to  St  Petersburgh  is  open  and 
dosed.  The  principal  articles  imported  were  cotton  and 
ff4w?^*^  produce,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  ofiicial 
retam  of  last  year,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
at  full  length,  together  with  those  of  the  years  preceding, 
b^^inning  with  1816,  in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be 
nukde  between  them  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  trade 
oC  St.  Petersburgh.     I  have  done  the  same  thing  with  re- 
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gard  to  tbe  exports ;  but  on  this  point  I  have  only  been 
able  to  obtain  documents  for  the  last  jRour  years.  By  com- 
paring  the  sum  total  of  exports  with  that  of  the  imparted 
goods  during  any  one  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  oonsideiv 
able  balance  exists  in  favour  of  that  Capital  Indeed  this 
is  the  case  at  present  with  respect  to  the  general  export 
and  import  trade  of  Russia.  According  to  the  Statistical 
Tables  lately  published  by  Weydemeyer,  the  export  trade 
of  Russia  in  Europe  amounted  in  1825  to  2ai,538»30a  R. 
and  the  import  trade  in  the  same  year        163)382,407  R- 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  .  58,215,805  R. 
This  general  balance  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  table  pub- 
lished by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  presents  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  value  of  the  Import  and  Export 
trade  of.  the  whole  Empire,  in  the  course  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1826  and  1827>  as  follows : — 


Import  value. 

1826.        1827. 
lit  half-year.  Isthalf-year. 


In  Merciiaiidite  .....  77,^78,559    83,957, 
In  Money  &Ii^ta..    2,253,184      5,894,788 


Total 80,131,743    89,852,106 


Export  value. 

1826.  1827- 

Isthalf-year.  Isthidf-year. 


Id  Russian  produce. 
320169,495,395     107,427,640 
3,868,208         2,255,334 


73,363,603     109,682,974 


From  which  table  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  foreign  Merchandise,  &c.  imported  in 
the  first  half-year  6i  1826  and  1827, 
amounted  to 169,^3,851  R. 

and  that  of  Russian  Produce  and  Mer- 
chandise exported,  to  .  .  183^646,577  R. 

Leaving  a  net  balance  in  favour  of  Russia    13,0^7^  R* 
The  publication  of  an  official  table  on  this  subject  sub- 
sequent to  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  informatioD 
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enables  me  to  add  the  totaL  axoount  of  Import  and  Export 
for  those  two  years. 

In^Murt  value.  Export  value. 


Foreign  MeichaDdise,  Ingots^  &c. 

1826.       I      I827. 

185,830^417      I      198,964,804 


Russian  Merchandise,  Corn,  &c. 

1826.       I       I827. 

184,232,600   I  *  232,720,834 


Total  Exportation  in  the  two  years        .     416,953,434  R. 
Total  Importation  in  the  two  years        .    384,795,221  R. 

Net  balance  in  favour  of  Russia      32,158,213  R. 

From  another  equally  official  Report,  respecting  Com 
alone,  the  value  of  the  quantity  exported  from  St.  Peters- 
bui]gh  and  the  other  ports  of  Russia,  as  well  as  through 
the  Land  Frontiers,  during  the  year  1827,  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  double  that  exported  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Intheyearl827         I  it  amounted  to  1 37,462,878  R. 

In  the  preceding  year  )  1 16,766,833  R. 

However,  the  exportation  of  grain,  generally  speaking, 
has  been  considerably  on  the  decrease  of  late  years,  com* 
pored  to  what  it  was  ten  years  before.  In  1818  it  had 
amoonted  to  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  1827- 

Here  are  some  elements  of  calculation  for  those  who 
naturally  and  from  professional  habits  must  take  an  inte^ 
rest  in  the  great  question  of  intemationid  trade.  One  great 
oondlufflon  from  all  these  statements  is  evident,  namely, 
that  Russia  is  very  properly  taking  care  of  herself,  and 
that  she  is  steadily  pursuing  the  same  path  of  improvement 
in  rtgaxi  to  her  commercial  resources,  whidi  she  has  been 
following  for  some  years,  in  respect  to  political  and  mili- 
taiy  questions,  as  well  as  in  general  civilization. 

The  yearly  increase  of  the  Custom-house  revenue  at  St. 
Pelersburgh,  shows  likewise  the  increased  activity  of  its 
commerce.  The  inspection  of  the  following  numerical 
oolamns  will  prove  it. 
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Yean,         RtmbUs'      Kcpeeks. 

1822—21,638,934    14| 

1823—22,366,841     43f 

1824—26,984,551     67f 

1825—30,026,982    98i 

1826—31,607,474    17 

1827—34,433,490  30 
and  in  1828—36,572,806  33 
In  the  course  of  the  last  seven  years,  therefore,  this 
branch  of  the  National  Revenue,  at  St.  Petersburgh  alone, 
has  increased  14,933,872  roubles  19  kopeeks,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  above  what  it  was  in  1822.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  amount  of  Custom-house  revenue  at 
St.  Petersburgh  during  the  year  1827,  was  more  than 
half  of  the  total  Custom-house  revenue  of  that  year  for 
the  whole  empire,  which,  according  to  the  Gazette  de 
Commerce^  amounted  in  that  year  to  62,984,636  roubles. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  increase  of  Custom-house 
revenue  in  the  year  1826  beyond  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  it  is  curious  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  St.  Petersburgh  in  those  two  years  stand  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  that  increase ;  their  number  having  been 
1263  in  1825,  and  only  957  in  1826.  As  the  question  of 
British  shipping  connected  with  the  Baltic  trade  has  just 
been  canvassed  among  persons  most  interested  in  it  and 
those  who  support  the  present  system  of  free  com- 
merce, my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  inserting  in  this 
place  an  official  list,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  of  the  number  of  vessels  of  each 
nation  which  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  course  of 
*  those  two  years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  number  of  those  belonging  to  this  coun- 
try diminished  in  the  second  year  from  that  to  which  they 
amoupted  in  the  former  of  those  years,  by  more  than  two- 
thirds.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  procure  a  similar  list  £or 
1827 ;  but  I  left  the  country  before  it  could  be  made  up. 
The  following,  however,  is  in  itself  an  important  document. 
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Nnmber  of  vessels  aocoiding 
to  nation. 


English    

Americans  .., 
Bremen  ,..... 

Danish    

Frendi    

Hambuig , 

fiUmofenan  •, 

Dutch 

Lubeck   ...... 

Mecklenburg 
Norwt^ian  .. 
Oldenbui^g ... 
Portuguese  .., 

Piussiau 

Riesbach 

Russian  ...., 
Swedish  

Total 


Entered.* 


Cleared  out. 


1825. 

1826. 

1825. 

801 

483 

804 

76 

97 

76 

7 

4 

7 

42 

76 

45 

35 

36 

35 

8 

13 

8 

22 

20 

23 

53 

S6 

28 

45 

41 

57 

12 

11 

12 

11 

10 

11 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

64 

65 

62 

13 

9 

13 

18 

14 

22 

50 

55 

54 

1263 

997 

1254 

483 
57 

3 
73 
36 

9 
17 
52 
41 
11 
10 

5 

2 
69 

9 
14 
55 
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The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  apother  means  bjr 
which  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburgb  is  greatly  promoted^ 
and  on  which  it  in  a  great  measure  depends.  The  facili- 
ties of  water  communication  which  exist  in  Russia  are  not 
only  extensive,  but,  it  is  said,  perfect  models  of  their  kind. 
Wom  a  statement  published  by  the  Board  of  ^^  Roads  and 
Communications,^  it  appears  that  the  inl^d  navigation  to 
BBod  from  St.  Petersburgb  alone,  stood  in  the  following 
tatiofi,  during  the  years  thereto  annexed  :— 

arriyed  at  St.  Petersbuigh  fiom  the  interior  in 

1824.  1825.  1826. 


Vcnelf  ,  baqdss,  galliots, 

Sec.  loaded  

1 1,305 

11,020 

11,352 

in  ballast 

1,012 

764 

144 

Floats,  or  rafts,  of  fire 

and  other  wood 

4,162 

7,468 

3,421 

Total  Tahie  of  the  car- 
goes imported 

■ 

123,180,698  r. 

108,830,028  r. 

73,361,107  r. 

VOL.  II. 
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Ijett  St.  Peienbiii]^liy  for  ■ 

with  cargoes...  1,149  •                 882  1,626 

light...  3,849                   3,392  3,762 

Total  value  of  the  car-  >    ■          -^— -  ■  ■■ 

goes  exported  81^t33,44tr.    U,376,157f.  14»7«0^Dg2  r. 

The  calculated  value  contained  in  the  above  table^  changed 
into  English  money,  gives  a  result  for  the  total  import  in- 
land trade  at  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the  three  years  ante- 
cedent to  1827,=14,1 46,992/.  steriing.     Now  most  of  this 
inland  trade,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign,  trade,  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  commission,  and  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  mercantile  houses,  of  the  first  respectabi- 
lity, settled  at  St.  Petersburgh,  among  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  the  most  numerous,  amounting,   I  believe,   to 
twenty-nine.    The  Russian  merchants,  from  the  interior, 
visit.  St.  Petersburgh  at  stated   periods,   and  enter  into 
certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  produce  with  the 
factors,  engaging  to  deliver  the  goods  according  to  the 
specification  of  the  agreement,   and   sometimes  receiving 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  purchaae-raoney,  although  the 
goods  are  probably  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  following 
spring,  or  summer,  by  the  inland  navigation.     On  their  ar« 
rival,  the  quality  is  inspected  by  sworn  sorters,  aad  coBt^ 
pared  with  the  description  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  merdiants,  to  whose  order 
the  import  goods  from  foreign  countries  come,   receive 
them  on  condition  of  paying  for  them  by  instahlientsy 
of  six  or  twelve  months,  and  even  for  a  longer  period ; 
they  are,  therefore,  paid  for  their  exports  beforehand,  and 
buy  such  as  are  imported  on  credit.     They  run  no  risks 
by  sea,  are  not  annoyed  by  usurers  and  underwriters,  still 
less  with  dealings  at  the  Custom-house,  and  pocket  th^ 
profits  in  the  least  troublesome  manner  imaginable.     Yet 
it  would  be  difficult,  as  the  several  gentlemen  who  afforded 
me  the  above  and  other  mercantile  information  assured 
me,  to  name  another  nation  more  imbued  with  the  8|»rit 
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of  trade,  aad  remarkable  for  mercantile  industry,  than  the 
Russians.  Traffic  is  their  darling  pursuit :  a  common 
Russian,  if  he  can  but  save  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  tries  to 
becmne  a  merchant.  He  will  sometimes  begin  even  in  the 
humbler  capacity  ofhawker(Raznostchick),  with  the  profits  of 
which  trade  he  hires  and  fits  up  a  shop,  (Lavka)  where  by 
lending  small  sums  at  large  interest,  profiting  by  the  course 
of  exchange,  and  employing  the  other  arts  of  traffic,  he 
shortly  becomes  a  man  of  more  importance.  He  then 
buys  and  builds  houses  and  shops  to  let  out  to  oth^  peo- 
ple, or  to  be  furnished  by  himself,  putting  in  perscms  to 
numage  them  for  small  wages :  and  next  launches  into  an 
extCMve  commerce,  undertakes  contracts  with  the  Crown, 
or  with  the  foreign  merchants  for  deliveries  of  goods ;  or 
goes  about  the  country  purchasing  estates  of  persons  of 
oootequance,  who  from  cme  cause  or  other  are  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  parting  with  the  patrimony  of  their 
fcthers.  There  have  been  numerous  instances  of  the  rapid 
suooesB  of  sudi  people ;  and  some  of  them  were  pointed 
out  to  me  in  St.  Petersburgh,  who  although  possessed  of 
millions  thus  acquired  from  the  very  smallest  and  most 
bumUe  beginning,  continued  their  traffic,  wore  the  national 
eostume  and  their  long  flowing  beards,  were  seen  driving 
along  the  streets  in  elegant  equipages,  and  had  some  of 
the  finest  houses  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the 
Admiralty.  With  all  this  talent  and  industry,  however, 
on  the  part  of  a  Russian  merchant,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
ef  them  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  foreign 
commission  trade. 

Having  occasion  to  frequent  the  counting-house  of  a  very 
lespectable  merchant,  I  was  surprised  to  see  some  apjia- 
lently  coouoMm  men  ranging  freely  and  unoontroOed  about 
dhe  house,  opening  drawers,  taking  out  bills  of  exchange, 
carrying  away  money,  and  sometimes  bringing  it,  without 
any  apparent  communication  with,  or  notice  on  the  part  of 
the  principals.     On  inquiry,  I  found  that  these  people 
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belong  to  a  dass  of  crown  peasants,  or  boors,  j&om  the 
vicinity  of  Archangel,  and  that  they  are  intrusted  in 
the  capacity  of  porters,  and  factotums j  (artelschicks)  by' 
the  English  and  other  merchants,  with  all  the  property^ 
money,  and  goods  of  their  trade.  They  are  the  most 
faithful,  and,  as  my  informant  said,  integerrimi  people  cni 
the  face  of  the  earth,  there  having  never  been  an  ex-* 
ample  of  any  of  them  behaving  dishonestly,  although  they 
are  sent  round  to  collect  and  pay  money  without  a  derk, 
fearlessly  and  daily,  often  to  the  amount  of  twenty  and 
thirty  diousand  pounds  sterling  in  cash.  These  peojde 
come  from  their  native  district  in  parties,  (arthels,)  to  the 
capital,  and  offer  their  services  to  the  English  merchants 
through  the  chief  of  their  body,  after  .whom  the  party  or 
company  is  named. 

The  great  advantages  whidi  commerce  has  derived 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Volga,  since  that  river  has  been 
made  to.  communicate  with  the  Neva,  suggessed  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  canal  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow, which  is  to  join  the  two  rivers  Sestra  and  Istra,  the 
former  of  which  communicates  with  the  Volga  by  means 
of  the  river  Doubna,  and  the  latter  discharges  itself  into 
the.Moskwa.  The  original  idea  of  this  junction  of  the 
Moskwa  with  the  Volga,  belongs  to  Peter  the  Great,  and 
was  not  revived  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  approved 
of  the  plan  presented  to  him  a  few  years  before  his  deatJi. 
The  works  were  begun  in  October  1826,  and  are  now  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  towards  their  conclusion.  The  elevation 
of  the  soil,  which  is  to  serve  as  the  bed  of  this  Junction 
Canal,  is  238  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Moskwa,  245 
feet  above  the  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  forms  part  of  the 
vast  Plateau  on  which  are  found  collected,  almost  near  the 
same  spot,  the  sources  of  the  Western  Dwina,  the  Dnieptf, 
and  the  Volga,  the  waters  of  which  descend  into  the  Baltic, 
the  Black,  and  the  Caspian  Seas.    The  intended  Water 
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Junctkm  between  the  Mbskwa  and  the  Volga,  which  is  to 
place  the  former,  and  consequently  the  city  of  Moscow,  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Neva  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  through  the  latter  river,  will  extend  about  143 
English  milesf  and  it  is  calculated  will  cost  5,340,000 
roubles. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  in  this  place  the 
Account  of  a  curious  discovery  made  towards  the  middle  of 
November,  while  I  was  yet  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  a 
learned  professor,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of*  the 
commission  appointed  to  form  a  code  of  laws.  Looking 
amcmg  a  great  number  of  old  papers  he  discovered  the 
correspondence  of  Peter  the  First  with  the  notorious 
schemer  and  financier  Law,  then  in  the  service  of  France. 
From  the  Emperor''s  letters  it  appears,  that  he  had  formed' 
a*  plan  of  a  mercantile  establishment,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ca^nan  Sea,  under  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  Company,  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  the  English  East  India 
Ckimpany.  He  proposed  to  Law  to  come  over  to  arrange 
the  administration  of  this  Company,  which  was  to  have  its 
corresponding  Board  of  Directors  in  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  troops,  with  the  power  of 
making  war  and  concluding  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce^ to  confer  rewards  and  extend  the  territory  which 
the  Crown  would  in  the  first  instance  grant  to  it,  and 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  The  said  Company 
was  to  enjoy  the  complete  monopoly  of  Asiatic  commerce. 
The  Emperor  offered  to  make  Law  a  Prince,  to  grant  him 
the  highest  honour,  with  an  office  of  the  first  order  in  the 
capital,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a  large  pension,  with  9000 
fiftM  (now  known  under  the  name  of  peasants).  The 
entty  financier  excused  himself  in  his  letter,  by  saying  that 
be  was  tmder  engagements  to  France,  by  which  he  must 
abide.  The  idea,  therefore^  of  extending  the  power  and 
Iwfinence  of  Russia  towards  the  East  and  South,  which  is 
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generallj  attributed  to  and  said  to  have  been  a  great 
favourite  widi  the  Empress  Catherine,  seems  in  fact  a  mudi 
older  notion  of  the  Russian  Sorereigns. 

A  commercial  arrangement  of  great  importance  in  favout 
of  a  Dutch  Mercantile  Company,  established  at  Antwerp 
for  tradjpg  to  the  Black  Sea,  has  very  lately  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  wMdi  the  said 
Company  is  authorized  to  establish  its  principal  factory  A 
Odessa^  tod  other  country  houses  in  several  towns  of 
New  Russia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Company  is  at  liberty 
also  to  keep  an  agent  at  Kiakhta,  with  permission  to  trade 
in  the  interior  of  Russia  under  certain  restrictions,  p^*- 
ticularly  at  the  great  Fairs  of  KorennaVe,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  Irbit.  They  are  empowered,  moreover,  to  build  and 
man  vessels  either  in  the  Black  Sea  or  in  any  olha*  ports 
of  Russia ;  to  export  their  capitals  and  dividends  when- 
ever required,  provided  they  be  not  in  Russian  coin ;  and, 
lastly,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transit  for  the  teas  they 
may  purdiase  in  China. 

There  are  within  the  short  distance  of  thirty  versts  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  not  fewer  than  six  or  eight  large  and  inb- 
portant  manufactories  (Zavods)  situated  on  the  left  and 
upper  bank  of  the  Neva,  one  or  two  of  which  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  The  nearest  are  the  diina  and 
lookii^-glass  manufactories,  which  deserve  notice.  In  the 
latter,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  director  with  the  rank  of 
general,  M.  Kamaroff,  mirrors  are  cast  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  that  have  issued  from  the  glass  manufisic- 
tories  of  Murano,  St  Idelfonso,  Paris,  or  London.  The 
great  mirror  which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  omi^ 
ments  of  the  Taurida  Palace,  but  which  is  alknost  lost  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  surrounding  objects  of  attradioii^ 
was  cast  in  this  Imperial  establidiment,  the  foundadcm  ct 
which  is  due  to  Prince  Potemkin,  for  whom  that  almoat 
enchanted  pidaoe  was  erected.  That  mirrar  meaaweB 
seven  archines  by  three  and  a^half,  or  one  hundred  and 
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ninety-four  inches  by  one  hundred.    The  same  piopor^on$ 
predady  were  given  to  the  splendid  mirror  cast  in  this  seme 
establishment^  and  intended  as  a  present  fiN>m  his  Migesty 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington*    It  was  afterwards  coipmitted 
to  the  care  of  people,  who,  for  a  stated  sum,  insured  its 
safe  delivery  in  England ;  but  they  were  unlucky  in  their 
^peculation,  for  the  glass,  probably  from  being  improp^ly 
packed,  was  found  on  its  arrival  reduced  almost  to  imper^ 
ceptible  atoms.    I  say,  from  being  improperly  packed,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary  dimensions;  ber 
cause  I  have  learned  that  another,  exactly  similar  in  every 
reqpect,  has  since  been  cast,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  mauT 
sion  of  the  Duke.  The  value  of  that  of  the  Taurida  Palace 
was,  at  the  time,  estimated  at  17>00Q  roubles.    Considering, 
tbervfore,  the  iteration  of  the  rate  of  money  betwe^  that 
and  the  present  time,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  com*- 
modity,  the  Wellington  mirror,  the  largest  certainly  in  the 
KiDg\  dominions,  cannot  be  worth  much  less  than  30Q0 
guineas,  or  76,000  roubles ;  which  is,  I  believe,  the  estima» 
ted  value.    Another  mirrtHr,  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
was  taken  out  by  Commodore  Golovine,  intended  as  a  prer 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of  China ;  but  whether  it  ever  reached 
its  destination,  as  the  gallant  navigator  was  not  suffered  to 
proceed  to  Pekin,  I  know  not.     In  November  1886^  the 
people  of  St.  Petersbm-gh  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing, 
at  this  Imperial  manufactory,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
piece  of  workmanship,  in  crystal,  that  has  ev^  been  ex^r 
Ufaited  to  public  curiosity.    This  consisted  of  a  large  bed^ 
stead  in  cut  crystal,  wrought  at  the  Imperial  manufactory, 
made  entirdiy  by  Russian  artists,  from  a  design  of  Monsieur 
iTaooff,  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  intended  as  a 
prasent  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.    It  is  reported  to  have  been 
laagnificent  in  the  extreme.    It  has  not  proved  a  bed  of 
to  that  Sovereign,  and  the  chances  of  war  have  made 

in  pay  dearly  for  the  splendid  present. 

The  mode  of  casting  and  polishing  the  mirrors  employed 
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in   this  manufactory  is  much   the  same  as  tibat  adopted 
in  England.     Every  other  kind  of  glass  works  is  made 
here,  as  well  as  large  plate>glass  for  windows,  which,  hj 
the  bye,  is  used  in  St.  Petersburgh  of  larger  dimensions 
and  more  generally  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.     In 
the  large  exposition  rooms  of  the   establishment  a  vari-> 
ety  of  beautiful  specimens  are  always  displayed,  some  of 
which  are  reaUy  chef-d^csuvres.     The  ornaments,  such  as 
tripods,  vases,  and  slabs  for  tables,  noticed  in  the  Imperial 
palaces,  already  described,  and  to  be  found  in  several  of 
the  Imperial  country  residences,  have  been  manufactured 
here,  and  are  some  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  such  an  establishment  can  be  pro- 
fitable, every  thing  being  on  such  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
the  people  employed  made  so  expensively  comfortabky  at 
the  charge  of  the  Crown.     In  this  and  the  porcelain  nuu 
nufactory,  not  far  distant,  there  are  no  fewer  than  a  thou* 
sand  people  constantly  occupied,  and  every  thing  in  both 
establishments  is  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  precision, 
which  belong  more  to  strategy  than  to  mechanical  opera- 
tions. 

The  manufactory  just  mentioned,  (Farforovoi  Zavod,) 
was  transferred  to  its  present  site  from  Catherinhof,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  last  inundation  which  had  greatly  damaged 
the  establishment  when  it  was  situated  in  that  village. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  the  Imperial  fabrics, 
children,  as  well  as  grown  up  persons  belonging  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  employed,  all  of  whom  have  had 
(thanks  to  their  great  patroness!)  the  advantage  of  a  much 
more  suitable  education  in  general,  than  artificers  of  ^bt 
lower  classes  usually  obtain.  The  painting  on  die  chiiia  is 
principally  executed  by  them,  under  die  inspection  of  emi* 
nent  artists.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  three  magnifi- 
cent vases,  fifteen  feet  high,  manufactured  in  this  establish* 
ment,  and  placed  as  appropriate  decorations  in  the  Raphad 
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gallery  of  the  Hermitage.  For  shape,  design,  painting, 
aad  gilding,  they  may  be  considered  as  very  fine  specimens 
of  Russian  industry  in  this  branch.  The  gilding,  indeed, 
is  superior  to  that  of  S6vre  and*  Dresden ;  but  the  paste,  I 
believe,  is  not  considered  equally  good.  Such  is  the  case 
too  with  the  metid  of  the  mirrors  at  the  plate-glass  manu- 
hctory*  Beautiful  as  they  are,  there  is  a  blueish  cast 
upoD  the  surface  when  viewed  obliquely,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  highly  polished  steel,  rather  than  of  glass. 

As  to  objects  of  luxury  and  ornaments,  in  which  the  first 
talent  is  concentrated,  the  Russian  artists  employed  in  the 
Imperial  china  and  porcelain  manufactory  have  doubtlessly 
shown  that  they  are  capable  of  ranking  with  the  most 
fiuned  nations ;  but  it  is  in  the  making  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  the  more  useful  sort  of  earthenware  of  all  kinds, 
in  which  England  excels  every  other  country,  that  the 
Russian  manufactories  which  I  have  seen  in  St.  Peters* 
bui^h  seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of  very  considerable 
improvements. 

On  my  way  to  Alexandrowsky,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Ruhl,  I  passed  before  the  great  iron-foundry,  another  Im- 
perial manufactory,  on  the  Schlusselburg  road,  in  which, 
among  other  objects,  some  very  excellent  steam-engines 
have  been  made,  under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Clark,  the  governor  of  the  establishment,  one  of 
wliich^  of  great  power,  I  noticed  at  work  in  the  Imperial 
liint ;  but  I  had  no  leisure  to  visit  it.*  Our  object  was 
to  devote  the  whole  day  to  the  examination  of  the  first 
mentioned  establishment,  which,  on  many  accounts,  is  de- 
•erving  of  the  particular  notice  of  strangers.  The  day 
could  not  have  been  more  propitious  than  it  proved  to  be 

*  Tlie  madiiiieiy  for  the  Imperial  Mint  was  made  at  Soho,  Dear  Bir- 
by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watts,  'vrfio  sent  out  proper  people  to 
it  up  by  penniiBkm  of  the  English  Government 
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for  an  excunioa  of  tea  or  twdve  ^ents  ioto  the  eountrjL 
My  ezcdknt  fiiepd  «id  oonductor,  Br.  RuU,  called  .at 
Count  WcxoDxow^s,  in  a  large  kifaitka,  on  a  aledge,  dniwn 
by  three  bones  abreaat>  driven  by  an  lavontchirky  who 
atood  all  the  time,  and  nerer  attfmpted  to  put  any  thiag 
round  his  loog  and  amj^  nedLy  which  he  kept  exposed  to 
the  air,  though  the  temperature  was  at  seven  degrees  be- 
low zero  of  Reaumur,  and  in  a  short  time  each  hair  of  his 
beard  presented  the  qiarkling  crystalliiratimi  of  moisture 
upon  it.  We  were  received  on  our  arrival  by  General 
Wilson  and  his  younger  brother,  to  both  of  whom  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  my  acknowledgments^  for 
their  kind  condescension  in  showing  and  explaining  to  me 
every  thing  connected  with  an  establishment  of  such  mag- 
nitude— one  which  is  so  admiraUy  calculated  to  show 
what  Russia  may  do  in  point  of  manufacture,  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  energy  of  eminent  individuals  is 
oomfaaned  with  extensive  machinery,  and  the  whole  m 
planned  and  directed  by  a  superior  mind. 

Again,  .it  is  to  the  Empress-mother  that  I  am  called 
iqion  to  ascribe  the  merit,  useful  appUcadon,  and  admira- 
hie  order  of  the  Alexandrowsky  Zavod.  Combining  charity 
with  a  natural  desire  to  promote  one  of  the  most  useful  as 
well  BB  beautiful  branches  of  human  industry,  which  waa 
before  either  totally  wanting,  or  carelessly  conducted  in 
Russia,  that  Sovereign  has  extended  her  inmiediate  patron- 
age to  a  cotton  and  linen  manufactory,  in  which  she  has^ 
with  great  judgment,  employed  nearly  a  thousand  boya 
and  girls,  selected^  from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  therdqr 
giving  to  those,  I  may  say,  .paiantless  children,  a  respect 
able  state  in  society.  Besides  these,  ei^t  hundred  free 
laboiu-ers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  are  employed  in  the 
establishment,  principally  for  the  hemp  and  flax  manufsc- 
lures,  which  would  prove  too  arduous  lor  the  yoiaig. 
Lest  I  should  be  suqpeoted  of  opdmism  in  my  views  of 
these  institutions  in  St  Petersburgh,  it  gives  me  particular 
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■ttriflCMtion  to  add  to  my  own  the  testimony  of  a  respect»< 
Ue  British  naval  o£Scer,  Captain  Jones^  of  whom  I  have 
already  made  honourable  mention^  and  who,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Alexandrowsky  establishment,  which  he  seems 
to  have  examined  with  attention,  makes  the  foDowing  cmw 
eluding  remarks : — '*  We  left  the  manufisctory  highly  de* 
lighted^  and  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  in  no 
country  have  we  seen  any  thing  to  approach  it  in  point  of 
eomfort  and  deanliness   which  prevail  among  the  chil- 

The  Alexandrowsky  Institution  stands  on  an  area,  mea- 
suring 500  sajenes  one  way,  and  200  the  other,  and  consists 
of,  lat,  A  Maison  de  RqH}*^  or  Ckmvalescents"  house,  for  the 
dttUren  of  the  Foundlings  who  require  country  air ;  Sdly, 
A  lUbric  of  eveiy  species  of  machinery,  beginning  from  the 
mw  material  to  the  most  intricate  combination  of  wheel 
woAb  and  i^irings  necessary  tor  the  operations  of  carding^ 
spinning,  and  weaving  eotton  or  flax ;  Sdly,  The  manufiM^ 
tory  of  cotton,  sail-cloth,  and  playing  cards ;  4thly,  The 
dwellingJiouae  of  the  1000  children  em}doyed  in  the  fac- 
toty ;  5thly,  and  lasdy.  The  Laearet,  or  Maiion  de  SantCf 
tor  the  siek  children  of  the  estaldishment. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  notice  in  regard  to  the 
Mm$on  de  Repos^  except  that  I  thought  it  less  soignie 
duui  the  rest  of  the  institution,  although  still  dean  and 
apparently  comfortable.  The  convalescent  were  chiefly 
tkoae  who  had  been  labouring  under  scrofulous  disorders^ 
er  who  being  weak  from  the  effects  of  aome  other  com* 
plaaBt,  were  unable  to  work  at  the  factory.  The  Laxaret, 
to  which  Dr.  Buhl  next  conducted  me,  is,  in  reality,  a  very 
handsome  hospital,  in  which  I  found  distributed  in  several 
large,  airy,  and  exceedingly  dean  rooms,  about  one  hundred 
patients,  boys  and  giiis  of  all  ages,  from  ten  years  upwards. 
The  same  order  and  arrangement  prevailed  which  diati»* 
gwialied  the  Hdpital  dee  Pauvre$  alceady  described ;  and 
the  aocomasodadons  tat  the  patients  seemed  excellent 
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Great  care  is  taken  of  these  young  sufferers  by  theiraurses^ 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  little  more  activity,  and 
a  happier  choice  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  But  this  opinion  is  not  intended  as  a  censure  of 
the  medical  officers  attached  to  that  institution,  ainoe  they 
act,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  established  method,  and 
under  a  strong  conviction  of  its  being  a  right  one,  not  leas 
powerful  than  that  which  I  now  experience  m  expresaing 
my  own  ^opinion  on  the  subject*  But  surely  if  a  young 
woman,  of  about  seventeen,  were  brought  into  the  wards 
of  an  hospital  in  this  country,  with  high  fever,  full  pulse, 
flushed  face,  pallid  lips,  a  short  interrtiptdd  Kspiratioii^ 
fiurred  tongue,  and  a  fixed  acute  pain  at  her  chest,  gready 
augmented  by  every  attempt  to  take  a  deep  inspiiatixm^ 
she  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  three  whole  days 
without  bleeding,  or  any  other  measure,  beyond  amece 
compound  vegetable  mixture,  scarcely  endowed  with 
purgative  qualities*  .  Or  if  a  case  of  corroding  uker 
and  caries  of  the  metatarsal  bones  occurred  in  an  Gng^ 
lish  hospital,  the  surgeon  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
simply  loading  the  parts  with  charpUy  which  by  the  bye, 
I  may  say  here  en  patMnt^  is  very  indifferent  in  all  the  St. 
Petersburgh  hospitals.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  lint, 
while  walking  through  a  manufactory  of  cotton,  I  may 
observe  that  I  felt  surprised  that  the  idea  of  making  that 
valuable  commodity  it  VAnglaue  had  not  suggested  itadf 
in  that  establishment.  Stating  my  astonishment  to  some 
medical  officer  on  another  occasion  (1  believe  it  was  at  the 
H6pital  des  Pauvrei)^  on  witnessing  the  heavy  and  ooane 
assemblage  of  threads  from  unravelled  (dd  linen,  which 
were  employed  even  in  the  most  irritable  sores,  as  charpie, 
he  assured  me  that  they  had  amachine  for  making Enghsk 
lint,  but  that  it  had  not  been  found  to  answer.  A 
medical  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, was  not  likely  to  yidd  credence  very  readily  to  thia 
assertion,  and  I  requested  to  see  the  machine  in  questioo ; 
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when  I  diflooyered  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  contrivance, 
I  know  not  by  whom,  for  patting  down  cotton  into  a  sort 
of  cloth,  without  any  consistency,  or  difference  of  surfaces. 
Now  on  this  point,  Russian  surgery,  and  that  of  every  other 
Continental  nation,  except  I  believe  the  French  of  late  years, 
«e  much  on  a  p.r,  and  require  improvement ;  nor  is  the 
■abject  of  such  trifling  importance,  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  think,  who  are  by  this  time  getting  tired 
cf  a  digression  on  lint.  I  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  diseases  which  I  had  found  prevailing  to  a  great  de- 
gree at  Manchester,  in  1811,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  cotton 
fKtories  of  that  dty,  and  which.were  manifestly  dependent 
on  the  mode  of  life  led  by  the  young  children  at  those 
places,  do  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  at  Alexandrowsky, 
with  the  exception  of  scrofula ;  and  even  this  class  of  com- 
plaint appeared  to  be  less  occasioned  by  confinement  and 
sedentary  life,  than  by  Finnish  wet-nurses,  some  of  whom 
are  necessarily  employed  at  the  Foundling.  The  purulent 
or  acrofulous  ophthalmia  ojf  children,  is  much  less  preva^ 
lent  here  than  in  England.  My  experience  of  several 
years  as  senior  jdiysidan  to  the  Royal  Metropolitan  In- 
firmary for  sick  children,  where  about  40,000  patients  of 
die  poorer  classes  have  been  treated,  enables  me  to  speak 
in  a  positive  manner  on  this  point. 

On  entering  the  very  extensive  workshops  where  the 
machinery  is  made,  accompanied  by  General  Wilson,  with 
whom  we  conversed  in  English,  I  could  have  fancied  my- 
adf  transported  into  a  Birmihgham  or  SheflSeld  manufac- 
tory, were  it  not  that  now  and  then  I  caught  the  Russian 
aounds  of  the  workmen''s  conversation.  The  number  and 
Ug^  poUsh  of  the  tools,  and  complicated  machinery  made 
hae^  or  serving  to  make  others ;  their  methodical  arrange* 
■lents ;  the  hundreds  of  operations  set  in  motion  by  one 
mighty  power;  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  steam-engine  of 
sixty  horse  power,  by  Murray  of  Leeds,  was  a  spectacle 
whieh  I  thought  existed  only  in  England,  on  so  large  a 
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scale,  and  in  such  perfectioD.    Yet  all  I  fiaw  was  the  work 
of  Rusalans:  some  were  free  paasants  who  had  been  brought 
hither  from  the  country  and  perfiBctly  ignorant ;  othen 
were  foundlings :— the  directing  hand  alone  was  from  tUs 
country.     It  is  fortunate  for  England,  that  among  the 
nations  which  chiefly  strive  to  rival  her  in  manufactures^ 
requiring  multiplicity  of  machines,  vanity  leads  them  to 
attempt  those  imitations  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
dtisens.     Were  they  to  follow  the  more  ju<ficious  plan 
adopted  by  the  RussiMi  Sovereign,  of  placing  at  the  head 
of  their  establishments  a  gentleman  of  such  attainments 
as  G^eral  Wilson,  who  brings  with  him  from  this  coun^ 
try,  whid  is  the  mother  of  almost  all  the  really  useful 
and  ingenious  inventions  in  medianics,  all  the  experience 
and  science  of  an  English  superintendent,  the  most  jea- 
lous limitations  of  the  exportation  of  English  machinery 
would  not  save  this  country  from  successful  competition. 
The  mode  of  working  and  carrying  on  die  factcoy  at  Alex- 
androwsky,  differs  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufactories  of  this  country  ;   the  ma- 
chinery is  as  good  and  as  perfect*:   the  men  as  wining 
and  as  aUe,  instructed  ba  they  are ;  and  lastly,  the  mate- 
rial  is  the  same,  namely,  American  cotton.    Why  should 
not  the  result  therefore  be  similar,  nay  better,  since  the 
wages  are  lower  and  provisions  cheaper  ?     And  such  is  in 
reaMty  the  case.     In  the  room  for  card-making  we  could  not 
help  admixing  that  most  beautiful  machine,  invented  1^  an 
American,  and  improved  by  Dyer;  for  running  the  steci 
teeth  into  leather.    There  are  thirty  of  these  machines,  large 
and  small.     By  this  wonderful  production  of  human  inge- 
nuity, a  certain  number  of  slender  steel  wires,  hnd  a  long  and 
flat  slip  of  leather,  are  enabled  (without  the  slightest  assisl- 
ance  of  man,  who  need  indeed  not  be  present,)  to  form  them- 
selves into  several  yards  of  those  uniform  and  r^ular  wire- 
cards,  which  are  so  important  in  the  cotton-woc4  manufao- 
tory.  These  cards  are  used  in  a  room  upstairs  360  feet  long. 
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oaDed  the  eardUn^room,  in  which  80  poods  of  oottim  a^y 
(229Hbfl.)  are  carded.  In  a  corresponding  apartment  be* 
low  this,  there  are  2S0  spindles  conducted  both  by  the  muk 
aad  water  processes  of  Arkwright.  The  whole  of  this  de- 
partment is  worked  by  female  foundlings,  from  the  age.  of 
twdva  to  thirty-five,  neatly  dressed  in  an  uniform  costume, 
and  aH  looking  healthy.  They  seem  rather  stinted  in  their 
giowth,  but  none  of  Uiem  had  a  cachectic  look,  or  that  of 
inward  ailment  The  place  was  well  aired,  not  too  dose, 
nor  damp,  and  well  lighted.  At  night,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  average  yearly  produce  of  this  manufactory  is 
flO,000  poods  of  cotton-yarn,  or  7a0,0001b8.  English,  and 
8000  poods  of  flax.  The  quantity  of  sail-cloth,  of  very  ex^ 
cdlent  quality,  manufactured  in  the  Tisseranderie^  is  also 
eonsiderable :  it  is  principally  for  the  American  market. 
The  Alexandrowsky  Zavod,  as  a  cotton  factory,  has  very 
km  rival  national  establishments  of  the  same  kind ;  but  is 
loraed  to  regulate  its  price  by  that  of  the  import  wool 
fiam  England,  which  country  sends  thither  about  |f  <^  the 
eottoD-wocd  yearly  manufiu^tured  in  the  empire,  although 
the  duties  on  cotton-yam  and  cloth  amount  to  thirty  per 
cent.  At  Alexandrowsky  no  cotton  cloth  is  manufactured. 
I  frit  a  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  price  of  labour  paid  to  the 
fiee  labourers,  who  work  by  the  piece  at  the  looms  for 
Baking  sail-cloth  and  flems  for  sheeting.  I  found  that 
they  earn  fisom  forty  to  fifty  roubles  a  month,  if  they  are 
vary  assiduous,  and  consider  themselves  amply  remune- 
inted.  The  highest  of  these  sums  is  equal  only  to  half-a- 
giiinea  a  wedc ! 

As  in  so  numerous  a  confraternity  of  the  two  sexes, 
aMgaage  is  likely,  to  prove  as  useful  as  it  is  desirable,  the 
Kmpgcap  mother  has  provided  those  who  enter  that  holy 
with  a  neat  log-house  in  the  immediate  neighboiu'* 
of  the  factory,  which  is  built  purposely  for  each 
ooaqde,  as  soon  as  a  marriage  takes  place.    Th^e  are 
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at  this  time  about  100,  who  are  married  out  of  the  1000 
foundlings  here  employed;  and  thus  a  rising  colony  of 
kgitimates  is  gradually  forming. 

The  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  the  only  one  aUowed 
in  Russia,  attached  to  the  Alexandrowsky  Zavod,  is  a  source 
of  great  profit,  which  the  Empress-mother  has  by  her  pow- 
erful intercession  with  the  Soverdgn  secured  exdusively  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  '<  Enfans  trouv^s.^  That  pro^t 
amounts  yearly  to  25,000/.  sterling.  Before  this  arrange- 
ment took  place,  the  right  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
playing  cards  in  Russia  was  farmed  out,  and  the  found- 
lings were  supported  by  a  duty  paid  on  them;  but  the 
institution  was  not  equally  benefited.  The  male  foundlings 
are  employed  in  all  the  various  operations  connected  with 
this  manufactory. 

In  the  machinery  department  General  Wilson  has  un- 
dertaken other  important  works,  besides  the  mere  manu- 
facture of  tools  for  the  latter  establishment  He  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  constructing  a  steam-engine  of  100 
horse  power. 

The  question  of  nourishment  and  labour  in  reference  to 
children  employed  in  large  manufactories,  has,  at  all  times, 
engaged  the  attention  of  political  economists  and  physi- 
cians, particularly  in  England.  As  one  of  the  latter  dass, 
I  nicturally  inquired  into  the  usage  which  those  industrious 
boys  and  girls  experienced ;  and  on  reading  the  following 
account,  one  cannot  deny  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  can 
they  be  more  judiciously  or  humanely  treated. 

'  They  rise  in  the  first  place  uniformly  at  six  o'^dock, 
winter  and  summer ;  and  after  prayers  begin  their  daily 
labour.  Half  a  pound  of  bread  is  sent  round  to  them  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  at  twelve  they  dine.  For  this  meal  and 
recreation  an  hour  and  a  half  in  winter,  and  two  hours  in 
summer,  are  allowed.  The  dinner  consists  of  plain  or 
cabbage  soup,  (stchy)  beef  and  kascha,  and  rye  bread,  five 
days  in  the  week  ;  and  of  fish,  (sniatky,)  in  their  cabbage 
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toup^  the  other  two  days  in  the  week.  Kvass  is  their 
beverage  ad  lUntum,  according  to  the  season  of  the  yeiEur. 
They  again  work  from  half-past  one  or  two,  till  half-past 
seven ;  and  at  four  o^clock  receive  a  second  half-pound  of 
rye  bread.  Supper  is  prepared  at  eight,  consisting  of  soup, 
and  kascha  of  buck- wheat,  kroupa  (grits)^  in  winter,  or 
milk  in  summer ;  recreation  till  nine.  Between  the  latter 
hour  and  ten  o^dock,  or  between  eight  and  ten  during  holi-^ 
days,  the  youngest  go  to  school,  where  they  learn  to  read 
and  write,  arithmetic,  and  to  make  drawings  of  machinery. 
They  sleep  in  large,  lofty,  weU-aired,  and  separate  dormi- 
tories, and  in  excellent  beds :  they  dine  in  the  same  refec- 
tory, where  the  girls  are  separated  from  the  boys  by  a 
screen.  All  general  movements  of  leaving  off  or  going  to 
work ;  entering  or  quitting  the  Church  of  the  Establish- 
ment, where  the  two  sexes  are  also  separate ;  walking  to 
and  from  the  refectory  and  dormitories,  are  performed  in 
ranks  and  columns  of  fifty,  headed  by  the  principal  boy  and 
girl,  and  the  superintendent  master  artificers ;  no  scram^ 
Ming,  noise,  or  confusion  being  allowed.  Previously  to 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  they  una  voce  sing  a  hymn,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  practice  of  all  the  institutions  under  the 
protection  of  the  Empress  Maria  Feodorovna. 

In  establishing  this  manufactory,  the  only  public  one 
of  the  kind  in  Russia,  and  the  largest,  compared  to  the  few 
private  factories  of  that  description  in  the  country,  the 
Empress-mother  had  a  twofold  object  in  view.  First,  fo 
find  an  additional  field  of  industry  in  which  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  the  foundlings,  whom  she  rears  with  so 
much  maternal  care  and  regard  almost  from  their  birth, 
till  they  become  men  and  women ;  and  secondly,  to  obtain 
fresh  means  of  increasing  the  enormous  capital  which  is 
necessary  to  defray  the  annual  expenditure  of  an  institu- 
tion of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the  Foundling.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  two  objects 
had  been  most  completely  accomplished. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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I  intreat  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  entering  thus 
minutely  into  the  details  of  this  establishment,  a  suparficial 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  other  works ;  but  my 
object  has  been  to  render  the  present  publication  useful 
without  being  unentertaining ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  above 
particulars  may  to  some  not  prove  useless. 

Thirty.four  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh  there  is  ano- 
ther important  manufactory,  called  from  the  name  of  the 
village  Kolpinsko'i  Zavod,  which  serves  to  supply  every 
kind  of  store  for  the  fleet,  whether  in  the  Baltic,  White, 
or  Black  Seas.  I  did  not  visit  it,  and  have  great  pleasure 
in  referring  my  readers  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  a 
very  competent  judge.  Captain  Jones  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  observes,  ^^  They  must  watch  us  indeed  dosdy,  and 
have  the  best  intelligence,  for  almost  every  nautical  instru- 
ment, which  is  patent,  or  considered  a  great  improvement 
in  our  service,  is  made,  and  to  be  seen  at  Kolpina.^ 

One  of  the  most  curious  political  phenomena  in  Russia  is 
the  circulation  of  coin,  and  the  state  of  its  paper  currency. 
There  is  but  little  gold  in  circulation.  The  larger  sort  of 
silver  coinage  is  somewhat  general ;  the  smaller  pieces  are 
so  in  a  very  considerable  degree ;  but  copper  money  may  in 
fact  be  assumed  as  the  standard  currency  of  the  country,  and 
is  very  abundant.  There  is  only  one  species  of  gold  coin, 
and  one  of  its  aliquot  divisions,  in  circulation,  and  these  are 
the  Imperial  and  half  Imperial,  which  are  worth  ten  and 
five  silver  roubles;  I  never  saw  but  one  of  the  former 
during  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The  silver  rouble, 
which  was  formerly  not  only  the  current,  but,  we  may  say, 
the  real  standard  coin  of  Russia,  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
dollar,  and  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  tenths,  and 
twentieths.*  A  few  of  the  entire  silver  roubles  are  coined 
firom  time  to  time ;  but  its  aliquot  parts  are  those  most  in  cir- 
culation, and  although  their  relative  value  has  diminished, 

^  Under  diifeient  Sovereigns  its  intrinsic  value  varied  from  32  to  36 
English  pence 
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their  nominal  value  has  increased.     Thus  the  quarter  of  a 
stiver  rouble,  which  ought  to  represent  twenty-five  kopeeks^ 
is  now  considered  as  a  nominal  rouble,  and  will  purchase 
100  kopeeks  in  copper ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
five  of  them  are  change  for  a  five  rouble  note ;  and  so  of 
the  rest  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  silver  rouble  in  propor* 
tion.     Hence  it  *  appears,  that  the  value  of  the  old  sUver 
vouble  compared  with  the  paper  rouble,  is  as  fojar  to  one. 
A  stranger,  therefore,  must  bear  in  mind,  that  when  he  is 
asked  a  certain  sum  in  roubles,  he  is  called  upon  only  for 
such  roubles  as  are  represented  by  the  small  silver  coin  in- 
scribed with  twenty-five  upon  it ;  and  that  consequently, 
in  paying  with  that  or  any  other  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a 
sUver  rouble,  he  is  to  multiply  the  marked  value  of  those 
puts  by  four,  in  making  up  the  sum.     In  copper,  there  are 
the  piatak  of  five  kopeeks,  the  groche  of  two  kopeeks,  and 
the  single  kopeek,  which  latter  coin  and  its  two  subdivisions, 
however,  sre  seldom  met  with.     The  kopeek  is  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  an  English  penny ;  but  its  relative  value,  in  re- 
ference to  English  money,  depends  on  the  exchange,  which 
determines  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble  from  ninepence, 
upwards.      It  is  now  lO^.      One  hundred  kopeeks  of 
the  present  copper  coinage  form  one  paper  rouble,  and 
weigh  10,160  grains  of  metal ;  whereas  tenpence  £,  the 
ftverage  corresponding  quantity  of  English  copper  coin- 
age, weigh  but  4,734  grains ;  consequently,  copper  is  worth 
in  England  considerably  more  than  double  its  value  in 
Russia.     In  this  consists  part  of  the  phenomenon;  the 
vest  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  paper  currency.    When 
the  paper  rouble  was  first  issued,  it  was  meant  to  represent 
the  value  of  the  silver  rouble ;  at  present,  it  requires  four 
of  the  former  to  equal  one  of  the  latter.     It  feU  to  that 
degree  of  depreciation  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  there 
it  has  remained  ever  since,  without  the  least  attempt  being 
made  to  restore  it  to  its  former  value,  pr  any  probability 
of  that  ever  taking  place.     There  have  been  advantages  and 

y2 
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disadvantages  connected  with  this  depreciation ;  but  upon 
these  it  is  not  my  province  to  dwell. 

There  are  bank  roubles  or  notes  of  every  amount,  from 
five  to  a  thousand  roubles,  most  of  which  are  reaidily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colour  and  shape,  besides  their  inscrip^ 
tion.     Thus : 

The  five  rouble  note  is  blue ;  that  of  ten  is  pink,  and 
the  rest  are  white ;  but*  the  shape  of  each  of  the  latter 
is  different,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  printing  them. 

The  note  of  800  is  white  in  front  and  dark  at  the  back, 
without  any  printed  border.  The  No.  800  is  repeated 
in  white  ciphers  on  the  back. 

The  note  of  100  is  much  larger  in  size,  and  white  also ; 
but  it  has  an  oval  border,  and  a  spread  eagle  at  each  angle. 
The  whole  inscription  is  in  the  centre;  the  No.  100  is  re- 
peated in  white  ciphers  at  the  back,  on  a  dark  oval. 
These  notes  are  commonly  called  stos.  meaning  hundreds 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

That  of  fifty  has  an  ornamented  square  border  on  a 
dark  ground ;  and  at  the  back,  the  year  in  large  white 
letters  on  a  dark  slip.     It  is  likewise  white. 

The  twenty-five  rouble,  or  guinea  note,  is  also  white,  and 
printed,  in  its  vertical  direction,  in  black  letters,  on  a 
darkish  square  ground,  having  an  ornamented  border,  and 
the  No.  25  repeated  in  large  ciphers  on  the  back,  on  a 
black  slip. 

The  ten  rouble  has  the  number  printed  in  front,  at  the 
top,  under  the  Imperial  Eagle,  as  in  all  the  notes,  and  has 
a  black  square  border,  ornamented  at  each  comer,  and  the 
word  Desiat  (ten),  in  white  letters,  on  a  black  slip. 

The  five  rouble  note,  in  regard  to  printing,  resembles 
the  preceding,  and  the  word  Fiat  (five),  in  white  letters, 
at  the  back  of  it. 

Every  note  has  a  legend  all  round,  worked  in  the 
substance  of  the  paper,  the  year,  and  the  value,  being' 
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mariced  in  dark  letters.     The  paper  of  which  they  are 
made  is  very  coarse,  easily  torn,  and  wears  indifferently. 

The  issue  of  paper  has,  by  the  recent  regulations  of 
Mons.  Cancrine,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  been  limited  to 
the  amount  already  in  circulation,  without  augmentation  or 
diminution,  by  which  its  credit  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
on  a  more  solid  foundation.     The  idea  of  considering  the 
circulating  bank  notes  as  part  of  the  public  debt,  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  sinking  fund  (caisse  (Tamoriissement)^  and 
to  bear  interest,  has  been  abandoned  as  injurious ;  and  yet 
such  a  determination  ha»  not  in  the  least  affected  the  rate 
of  value  of  the  notes.     The  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
FinaDce  Minister  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  our  political  economists.     ^^  Le  vrai  credit,^ 
observes  that  Minister,  ^^  repose  sur  un  syst^me  pers6v6- 
rant  d^^oonomie  finand^re ;  sur  le  maintien  de  Fequilibre 
entre  le  revenu  et  la  depense ;  sur  le  soin  d^eviter  les  em- 
prunts  en  temps  de  paix ;  enfin,  sur  Texactitude  scrupu- 
leuse  du  Oouvemement  h  remplir  ses  obligations  envers  les 
creanciers  de  T^tat.*^    The  oscillations  which  these  notes  are 
known  to  experience  in  their  value  relative  to  that  of  specie, 
are  so  alight  that  they  have  never  affected  either  the  domes- 
tic well-being  of  the  subject,  the  national  industry,  commer- 
cial speculation,  or  the  rate  of  exchange;  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  existing  capitals  and  property  of  every  description 
have  always  represented  the  same  value.    This  undoubtedly 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  notes  in  circulation 
been  subjected  to  the  inevitable  variation  which  their  va- 
lue must  undergo,  where  the  system  is  adoptied  of  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  their  number,  by  which  their  intrinsic 
▼alue  is  either  diminished,  or  unnaturally  increased. 

The  whole  capital  in  circulation  in  bank  notes  in  the 
empire,  up  to  January  1827,  amounted,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing years  (no  change  whatever  having  taken  place  since), 
to  595,776)310  roubles.     Ten  millions  of  notes,  of  five  and 
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ten  roubles  each,  were  printed,  which  form  a  fund,  simply, 
as  a  means  of  exchanging  them  for  notes  of  a  higher  value, 
or  for  those  that  are  worn  out. 

The  transactions  of  the  paper  currency  ct  the  country 
are  carried  on  at  St.  Petersburgh  by  a  bank,  called  the 
^'  Assignatsionnoi'  Bank,^  one  of  the  numerous  fine  build- 
ings of  that  capital,  and  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  and 
severity  of  its  architecture,  situated  in  a  street  called  the 
Bolchaya  Sadovaya^  not  far  from  the  Russian  shops  here- 
after to  be  described. 

According  to  the  tables  published  by  Weydemeyer,  the 
total  revenue  of  Russia  amounts  to  450,000,000  roublea 
paper  money  value.  From  documents,  stiU  more  audien- 
tic,  the  public  debt  in  January  ISSfJ^  the  year  in  which  I 
visited  St.  Petersburg,  including  the  sum  remaining  due 
to  Holland,  the  *^dettesin£6rieures  k  terme,^  and  the  *^  dettes 
&  rentes  perpetueUes,^  in  gold,  silver,  and  paper  cur- 
rency, at  six  and  five  per  cents,  appears  to  have  been,  as 
follows  :— 

Debt  to  Holland,  46,100,000  florins. 

National  Debt. 

In  Gold,  14,220  roubles. 

In  Silver,  83,143,731 

In  Bank  Notes,  264,496,304 

The  management  of  the  public  debt  is  confided  to  a 
commission  d'amortissementj  who,  every  year,  by  their  pur- 
chases, redeem  a  certain  quantity  of  the  public  debt.  The 
amount  of  that  redemption  in  the  course  of  1826  in  the 
five  and  six  per  cents,  was  as  follows : — 

In  Gold,  8,700  roubles. 

In  Silver,  12,218,420 

In  Bank  Notes,  54,930,240 

By  these  several  payments  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
to  the  amount  before   quoted.    The  punctuality  of  the 
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RuMoan  Oovemment  towards  its  public  creditors  is  uni- 
▼ersally  acknowledged ;  and  its  conduct  in  regard  to  thean^  ' 
dent  debt  contracted  with  Hdland,  to  which  all  arrears  of 
interest  that  accrued  during  the  occupation  of  that  country 
by  the  enemy  of  Russia  were  liquidated,  has  materially 
tended  to  strengthen  that  confidence  in  its  funds  which  keeps 
their  value  at  their  present  steady  rate.  I  have  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  last  winter,  a  diplomatic  character  of 
the  first  respectability,  unconnected  with  Russia,  say  that 
he  considered  the  Russian  funds  equal  in  security  to  those 
of  England,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  advantage  of  a 
laiger  interest. 

There  are  in  St.  Petersburgh  other  public  banks  con- 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  operations  of 
which  necessarily  and  materially  influence  the  state  of  the 
currency  and  the  public  revenue  of  the  country.  Intrin- 
sically, however,  those  institutions  are  intended  more  tar 
the  advantage  and  convenience  of  private  individuals  than 
for  any  direct  public  purpose.  These  are  the  Loan  Bank 
and  the  Commercial  Bank.  Their  purport  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles.  Their  operations  are  extensive. 
The  capital  of  the  Commercial  Bank  is  30,000,000  roubles ; 
but  as  it  receives  deposits,  bearing  interest,  in  aid  of  its 
fiinds,  with  which  it  carries  on  the  several  commercial 
operations  of  lending  money,  discounting  bills,  and  mort- 
gaging or  anticipating  payments  on  goods,  &c.,  the  dis- 
posable capital  is  always  much  more  considerable :  up  to 
January  1827,  that  capital  amounted  to  256,498,355 
roubles,  or  about  11,000,000  sterling.  The  net  profit  of 
this  bank  in  1826  amounted  to  2,216,588  roubles,  51 
kopeeks.  That  of  the  Loan  Bank  for  the  same'year  was 
2,080,722  roubles,  29  kopeeks. 

There  is  only  one  other  banking  establishment  which  I 
noticed  in  St.  Petersburgh,  that  requires  to  be  mentioned 
belbre  I  conclude  my  observations  on  the  commercial  insti- 
tutions of  that  capital.    This  is  the  Lombard^  or  Moni  de 
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Pieic^  ML  ftaMwhmept  flmikr  to  that  wUch  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  £>niied  in  Tirindnin  a  few  yean  ago,  and  in  which 
▼alttafale  goods,  metcfaandise,  trinkets,  jewds,  fcc,  may  be 
deposited  by  all  rlanspw  of  persons  fcH*  corresponding  loans 
of  money,  to  any  amount  above  ten  roubles,  bearing  an  m- 
terest  of  six  percent.  The  ie8ouroes<^  this  powerful  engine 
have  been  placed  in  the  hanos  of  the  Empress-mother ;  and 
it  is  with  them  that  she  is  enabled  to  su|qport  the  Great 
Foundling  Hospitals  of  St  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  as 
wdl  as  the  numerous  useful  institutions  connected  with  those 
hospitals.  The  Lombard  also  reodves  deposits  of  mcmey 
tar  an  indefinite  time,  for  which  it  pays  a  yeariy  interest  of 
five  per  cent.  The  floating  ix  diqiosable  capital  of  this 
branch  is  about  50,000,000  roubles.  The  buflding  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  least  showy  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the 
access,  and  entrance  to  it,  are  by  no  means  in  aoocHrdance 
with  the  more  prevalent  practice  of  that  capital,  of  pladng 
all  puUic  institutions  in  laige  edifices  having  a  striking 
exterior. 
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frshion  of  Dining. — Mansion  of  Count  Stanislaus  Potocki. — Dining 

among  the  English  at  St.  Petersburgh ^'^  Conversazioni." — ^Cards. — 

La  Monche.— Splendour  and  pomp  of  the  Russian  Nobility  in  former 
limes. — Gfande  Society  at  the  Palace  of  the  late  Great  Chamberlain^ 
Naryschkine.  —  His  fortune,  death,  embalming,  and  burial.  — Lion 
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^  But  trive  to  all  this  learning,^  said  a  Uvely  young 
Rusaan  Officer  to  me  one  day,  whom  I  had  be«i  en- 
tertaining with  a  long  and  prosing  account  (as  I  fear  my 
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readers,  too,  will  find  it)  of  what  I  had  seen  in  his  favourite 
city.  *^  Trive  to  all  this  learning,  et  aUons  voir  Its  lionSy 
as  one  of  your  adopted  countrymen,  who  came  over  to  see 
the  coronation,  said  to  a  lady  in  his  best  French,  i  VAn- 
glaise :""  and  so  say  I  too ;  for  I  fear  I  am  tiring  out  even 
the  most  patient  and  the  gravest  of  my  readers,  with  my 
endless  list  of  buildings  and  institutions. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  an  introduction 
to  Court  at  home,  that  it  facilitates  a  similar  ceremony 
abroad.  Some  imagine  that  it  is  ostentation  alone  which 
leads  a  traveller  entitled  either  by  his  rank,  his  station, 
his  character  in  society,  or  by  courtesy,  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion, to  wish  for  a  presentation  at  Court.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  respects  in  this  country,  wher^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  exalted  persons,  the  majority  of  foreigners  who 
have  the  honour  of  paying  their  homage  to  the  Sovereign, 
in  common  with  his  Majesty^s  subjects,  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  appearing  in  the  Royal  presence  in  less  than 
the  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing more  than  a  mute  acknowledgment  of  their  re- 
spect. But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  abroad.  The 
Sovereign  condescends  to  address  every  stranger  who  is 
presented,  frequently  discourses  with  him  on  interesting 
topics, — a  circumstance  the  more  flattering  to  the  indivi- 
dual thiis  honoured,  as  the  conversation  is  generally  di- 
rected to  subjects  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Such  is 
the  practice  followed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Em- 
presses at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh;  and  the  well-known 
affability  and  gracious  courtesy  with  which  they  receive 
strangers,  render  it  natural  for  a  traveller  to  wish  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  distinction.  The  c^ emonials  of  an  iik- 
troduction  at  Court  in  St  Petersburgh  are  very  diffemt 
from  those  which  are  observed  on  a  first  presentation  at 
the  King^s  levee  in  England. 

The  first  necessary  step  on  such  an  occasion  is  aa 
application  to  the  Apibassador,  or  Minister  of  the  coun- 
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try  to  which  the  stranger  belongs,  who  requests  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ta  inform  him  of  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  Emperor  will  receive  the  stranger. 
Ambassadors,  particularly  the  English,  have  instructions 
not  to  present,  or  cause  to  be  presented,  any  other  persons 
than  such  as  have  already  had  that  honour  conferred  on 
them  at  home.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  answer  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  not  forwarded  until  a 
hmg  time  after  the  applicati(Hi,  and  then  the  notice  is  pro- 
bably very  short,  which  notice  is  communicated  by  the 
Ambassador  to  the  applicant  in  an  official  form.  The 
hour  appointed  is  generally  two  o^clock,  after  the  pa- 
rade, at  which  time,  the  person  to  be  presented,  dressed 
either  in  a  military  or  naval  uniform,  or  in  the  court-dress 
of  his  own  country,  repairs  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where 
he  is  received  by  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  who  conducts  him  into  a  waiting-room, 
in  the  Emperor^s  private  suite  of  apartments.  The  last- 
mentioned  Grand  Officer  himself  next  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  conducts  the  stranger  into  the  apartment  ad- 
joining the  sitting-room  of  his  Majesty,  opposite.the  doors 
of  which  he  is  desired  to  place  himself.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  household,  and  one  or  two  more  Masters  of 
the  Ceremonies,  are  present  in  this  room ;  and  when  more 
than  one  stranger  is  to  be  presented,  they  are  placed  in  an 
oblique  line,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and 
hting  the  entrance  into  the  Emperor^s  room.  In  a  few  mi- 
Diitea,  two  pages  throw  open  the  folding-doors  of  the  apart- 
ment; and  his  Majesty,  dressed  in  his  simple  uniform, 
looted  and  spurred,  with  a  single  star  on  his  breast,  ad- 
vances, smiling  and  bowing  most  courteously,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  highly  bred  gentleman  receives  his  guests ; 
and  having  heard  the  name  of  the  individual  first  to  be 
presented^  pronounced  aloud  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
eeremoniesy  proceeds  to  address  him,  and  to  ask  questions, 
oonduding  generally  with  some  well-turned  and  flattering 
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oompliment.     When  his  Majesty  has  thus  addressed  all 
those  who  ha^e  been  presented,  he  retires  in  the  same  man- 
ner, bidding  them  conjointly  farewell,  while  they  remain 
still  in  their  places  until  the  folding-doors  are  once  more, 
closed,  when  they  are  conducted  to  the  apartments  of  the 
reigning  Empress,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  the  Empress- 
mother,  both  which  Princesses  are  accompanied,  on  such 
occasions,  by  one  or  two  ladies  of  honour,  and  as  many 
Grand  Officers  of  the  Court,  without  any  other  pomp,  and 
with  both  of  whom  precisely  the  same  ceremony,  in  every 
respect,  takes  place.     There  is  of  course,  no  kneeling  to. 
^ther  the  Emperor  or  the  Empresses,  even  on  the  part 
of  subjects,  and  the  kissing  of  hands  takes  place  only 
witB   the  two  Empresses.      The  only  manifestation  of 
respect  required  on  the  appearance  of  the  Sovereign,  as 
well  as  at  his  departure,  is  a  profound  inclination  of  the 
head.     It  is  curious  that  a  more  humble  obeisance  should 
be  practised  in  the  presence   of  a  constitutional  King, 
than  before  an  absolute  Monarch.    On  all  these  occasions, 
it  is  not  the  etiquette  for  the  Ambassador  or  Minister  to 
be  present,  unless  required  by  his  Majesty,  or  except  when 
the  Ambassador  himself  has  requested  a  personal  audience 
at  the  same  time.    When,  however,  the  Emperor  signifies 
his  pleasure  to  receive  the  first  presentation  of  a  stranger 
at  the  Cercle  du  Corps  Diplomatique,  the  individual  is 
presented  by  the  Ambassador  in  person,  and  the  oeranony 
takes  place  in  the  state  apartments,  with  more  pomp  than 
I  have  described,  but  with  much  less  of  that  gratification 
which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  all  who  have  had  the  honour 
of  a  private  introduction  to  the  present  leading  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  Russia.    The  names  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  that  honour  are  inserted  on  the  following  day 
in  the  Court  Gazette  and  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburgh^ 
fix>m  authority. 

When  his  Majesty  admitted  me  to  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  him,  I  had  an  opp<»tunity  of  witnessing  the 
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happy  manner  in  which  he  studied  to  put  those  whd  were 
introduced  to  him  at  their  ease,  by  entering  at  once,  and 
with  great  fluency,  upon  the  subject  most  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting to  them.  To  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
been  presented  at  the  same  time,  and  who  was  known  to 
have  recently  travelled  a  great  deal  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway,  his  Majesty  put  such  questions  respect- 
ing that  journey,  and  the  many  natural  beauties  which  it 
must  have  offered  to  his  attention,  as  were  likely  to  give 
him  on  opportimity  of  entering  freely  upon  the  subject. 
The  apt  remarks  made  by  the  Emperor  upon  several  parts 
of  the  traveller's  rapid  narrative  of  his  journey,  evinced  a 
fiicility  of  discoursing  on  the  various  topics  connected  with 
that  narrative,  and  a  degree  of  condescension,  which  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  striking  impression  on  our  minds.  In 
addmsmg  me  next,  his  Majesty  with  equal  ease  changed 
the  topic  of  conversation,  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
state  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  modem  discoveries 
in  England ;  was  pleased  to  allude  to  the  investigation  on 
the  art  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians,  in  terms  which 
showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  my  experiments  on 
that  subject ;  asked  my  opinion  of  the  civil,  naval,  and  mi- 
litary hospitals  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  which  he  had  exa- 
mined minutely,  and  to  which  he  hoped  I  should  find 
those  in  his  capital  not  very  dissimilar.  He  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  services  rendered  to  Russia  by 
several  English  physicians,  among  whom  his  Majesty  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Sir  James  Wylie,  Dr.  Leightoii,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Grichton ;  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
very  particular  and  affectionate  manner,  about  the  latter, 
as  to  whether  he  was  settled  in  London,  and  in  practice, 
or  living  in  the  country.  He  said  that  nothing  was  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  to  see  foreign  physicians  visiting  the 
puUic  establishmenta  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  he  hoped  that 
the  country  might  dtfive  benefit  from  their  observations. 
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and  that  he  hjmddf  recollected  visiting  St.  Bartholomew'^s 
Hospital,  with  the  nature  of  which  institution  he  had  heen 
much  pleased,  but  that  there  were  improvements  whidi  at 
that  time  struck  him  as  bdng  called  for  in  some  of  the 
wards.*  Having  permitted  me  to  make  a  reply  to  this  as 
well  as  to  several  other  observations  which  fell  from  him 
in  the  course  of  the  interview,  his  Majesty  withdrew  with 
^f  JTesp^re  que  nous  aurons  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir  souvent 
pendant  votre  sejour  d.  St.  Petersbourg,^  addressed  to  Mr. 
M.  T — 9  the  other  gentleman  presented ;  and  '^  Je  vous 
souhaite  un  bon  voyage,^  to  myself,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
about  to  leave  the  capital.  Having  answered  in  the  aflSr- 
mative  to  a  question  of  his  Majesty,  whether  I  intended 
going  to  Moscow ;  the  Emperor  observed,  ^'  Vous  verrez 
une  ville  qui  merite  k  tout  6gard  Tattention  d^un  voya. 
geur.  Vous  nous  voyez  id  dans  des  habits  tout  neufs^ 
que  nous  tachons  de  porter  le  mieux  possible;  mais  k 
Moscow  on  voit  le  Russe  tel  qu^il  est ;  on  decouvre  ce 
qu^il  a  ^t6 ;  et  on  peut  juger  par  IcL  ce  quMl  pourra  devenir 
un  jour.  Certes,  Tancienne  capitale  de  la  Russie  doit  offirir 
des  reflections  int^ressantes  k  une  personne  instruite  et  sans 
prejugfes.'' 

On  quitting  the  presence-chamber.  Count  Stanislaus 
Potocki,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  preceded  by 
the  Fourriers  de  la  Cour^  accompanied  us  to  the  apart- 
ments  of  her  Majesty,  the  Empress-mother.  It  had  been 
announced  to  us  by  Mr.  Disbrowe,  that  we  should  be  pre- 
sented to  both  the  Empresses ;  but,  on  leaving  the  Em- 
peror's apartments,  we  learned  with  regret  that  the  reign- 
ing Empress  had  that  morning  become  indisposed.     The 

*  His  Majesty's  observation  was  perfectly  just,  I  am  sony  to  say,  as  I 
have  been  iDformed  on  inquiry  since  my  return.  The  system  was  a  bad 
one  then ;  and  a  well-known  surgeon,  now  retired,  was  too  much  engaged 
in  private  practice,  to  pay  more  than  an  hour's  attention  each  week  to  the 
condition  of  his  wards.  But  new  men  and  new  measures  have  ledeemed 
the  well-^nerited  reputation  of  that  exceUeot  establishment. 
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Smpr^pss  Maria  Feodorovna  entered  her  audience-cham- 
ber, accompanied  by  Prince  Dolgoiouky,  and  one  or  two 
^  Dames  d'^honneur  k  Portrait,^  and,  in  the  most  affable 
manner  imaginable,  addressed  first 'Mr.  T — ,  and  then  my-* 
sdf^  eadi  upon  our  favoarite  topics  of  personal  information. 
In  her  obsearvations,  acuteness  of  remark,  and  that  concise 
and  aphoristical  style  of  speaking  which  is  so  striking  in 
persons  who  are  masters  of  the  French  language,  her  Miu 
jesty  reminded  me  of  Madame  de  Stad,  with  whom  I  had 
been  wdl  acquainted,  and  had  frequently  visited  at  Paris. 
She  seemed,  indeed,  to  possess  all  the  erudition  of  that 
celebrated  lady,  with  principles  £Eir  different  from  hers, 
and  a  knowledge  fully  as  extengive  as  had  been  noticed  by 
Madame  de  Gampan  in  the  ^*  Comtesse  du  Nord,^  thirty- 
fire  years  before.  Her  Majesty  had  been  informed,  that 
I  had  visited  with  great  assiduity  all  the  public  establish- 
ments in  St  Petersburgh,  and  particularly  her  own,  and 
said  she  trusted  that  I  saw  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
them.  She  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  several 
remarks  I  had  made ;  and,  with  a  smile,  alluded  to  the 
curiosity  which,  in  my  character  of  physician,  I  had 
evinced  at  the  College  of  the  ^^  Demoiselles  Nobles,^  to  see 
one  of  their  dresses,  in  consequence  of  having  been  struck 
with  what  I  certainly  considered,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  effect 
of  excessive  lacings  a  uniformly  very  small  waist  in  all  the 
pupils,  which  contrasted  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  bust ;  and  which  had  it  been  produced  by 
busks  and  laces,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  condemning,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture health  of  the  young  ladies.  ^^  Je  suis  bien  aise  qu^on 
vous  ait  montr6  une  de  leur  robes,  oik  vous  devez  avoir 
remarqu^  qu^il  n^y  avait  que  des  tr^s  petites  baleines— et 
on  ne  permet  aucun  corset  dessous."^  It  was  thus,  indeed, 
that  I  found  matters  on  inquiry,  and  I  could  not  help, 
on  that  occasion,  feeling  some  degree  of  surprise  at  the 
general  appearance  and  figure  of  the  pupils,  which  was 
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what  the  French  call  svelte  et  Hen  cambree.  But  I  had 
afterwards  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing  that  such  is 
the  ahnost  natural  conformation  of  all  the  fair  sex  among 
the  upper  cbuses  of  society.  Her  Majesty,  like  the  Empetor, 
alluded,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  my  *^  travail 
sur  les  Momies  d'Egypte,'^  and  even  on  this  subject 
she  evinced  great  information  by  her  remarks  on  what  I 
had  publicly  advanced  respecting  the  conformation,  age^ 
disease,  and  mode  of  preparing  the  mummy  I  had  ex- 
amined,  as  well  as  on  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from 
Aose  facts.  ^^Pour  md,^  said  her  Majesty,  ^^je  trouv^ 
dans  ce  sujet  qudque  chose  de  touchant,  par  la  consid^a- 
tion  du  quel  on  se  croit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  transport^  k  Pepo- 
que  de  ce  peuple  singulier  et  c616bre,  de  mani^re,  non  seule- 
ment  d.  pouvoir  consulter  les  grands  monumens  qui  ont 
transmis  jusqu^i  nous  leur  gloire  et  leur  connoissances ; 
mais  k  6tudier  et  toucher  avec  r^v^rence  les  mains  mSmes 
qui  les  ont  ^rig^s.^  She  then  withdrew  with  the  usual 
marks  of  courtesy,  which  were  acknowledged  on  our  part 
by  a  profound  bow  when  we  quitted  the  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  however,  the  Prince  Dolgorouky  having 
signified  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  that  it  was 
her  Majesty^s  pleasure  to  confer  with  me  in  private,  I  fol- 
lowed her  physician.  Dr.  Ruhl,  into  her  boudoir,  wh«« 
she  was  standing  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  book  and  the 
implements  for  embroidery.  Her  Majesty  having  apolo- 
gized for  detaining  me,  as  she  was  pleased  to  observe,  and 
for  requesting  to  see  me  in  her  own  apartments,  proceeded 
to  ask  more  particularly  what  impression  I  had'received  on 
visiting  her  establishments— what  was  my  opinion  of  their 
respective  utility — and  if  I  thought  that  any  thing  more 
could  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 
This  address  was  delivered  in  that  tone  of  kindness  and 
affability  which,  while  it  gave  me  encouragement,  tended 
also  to  increase  my  respect  for  that  amiable  and  benevolent 
Princess.     I  need  not  repeat  to  my  readers  what  I  stated 
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on  the  sulgect  of  her  Majesty^a  numerous  charitable  and 
other  tnstituticHiB.  My  aentinienta  on  that  point  have  been 
sufficiaatly  expretted  in  many  of  the  preceding  chapters.  I 
observed,  among  other  things,  that  1  thought  an  hospitd 
for  the  specific  treatment  and  alleviadoo  of  the  diseases  of 
diildren,  was  a  monument  well  worthy  of  the  ecxisidaration 
of  a  Princess,  who  had  almost  exhausted  every  other  chan- 
nel of  philanthropy  in  favour  of  the  capital  and  the  na- 
tion. Such  an  establishment  appeared  as  necessary  in  St. 
Petersburgh  as  it  was  found  to  be  in  Paris,  Vi^ma,  and 
London ;  since  there  existed  no  provision,  or  very  scanty  if 
any,  for  that  important  object  in  St.  Petersburgh,  except 
in  behalf  of  the  foundlings.  Her  Majesty  seemed  struck 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation,  and  immediately  adopt- 
ing the  idea,  turned  to  her  physician,  and  said,  ^^  II  faut 
£ure  cela,^  and  be^;ed  me  to  develope  a  little  farther  the 
idea,  with  the  details  and  prospective  benefit  of  which,  her 
Bfigesty  appeared  highly  delighted.  She  requested  that,  on 
my  return  to  London,  I  would  send  her  a  plan  for  such  an 
institution ;  and  that  whenever  any  new  discovery  in  fa* 
Your  of  humanity,  or  important  fact  bearing  on  the  several 
objects  of  her  attention,  came  to  light  in  England,  I  would 
not  fidl  to  acquaint  her  with  it.  <^  Car,^  added  she, 
^  notre  sejour  sur  la  terre  est  si  court  qu^on  doit  r^retter 
le  terns  pcardu  sans  faire  du  bien.^  Her  Majesty  next  dis- 
oouned  on  the  system  of  female  education  pursued  at  the 
two  GoU^^  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  Demoiselles  Nobles. 
It  was  impossible,  without  being  guilty  of  injustice,  not  to 
admit  that  the  system,  as  one  of  public  education,  was  one 
of  which  the  most  polished  nation  might  well  be  proud  ; 
but  having,  throughout  my  professional  career,  bad  in  view 
the  importance  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  education,  I  ven- 
tured to  remark,  that  a  constant  residence  of  nine  years,  with- 
out a  total  change  of  air  and  scene,  or  in  the  relations  of  life 
and  mode  of  living,  were  it  only  for  once  during  that  period ; 
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or  without  paasmg  a  certain  time  at  hooie  in  thrbotmn  of 
their  fiunilies,  was  caleiilatod  to  weaken  the  oonatitutioii  of 
the  pupils,  impede  the  full  developnient  of  their  peraona, 
and  not  improve  their  general  appearance.    Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  admit,  in  answer,  that  the  observation  was 
both  plausible  and  natural ;  but  that  experience  had  taught 
them  differently,  smce  it  was  but  seldom  that  any  of  the 
inconveniences  I  had  enumerated,  had  been  observed  in 
either  of  those  institutions.      The  pupils  were  allowed 
a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  large  gardens  of  the  esta*- 
Uishment,  as  well  as  within  doors,  and  were  sent  out  to 
the  country  in  carriages,  once  or  twice  during  the  summer 
months.    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
in  Russia  to  follow  the  plan  of  sending  the  young  ladies 
to  their  homes  at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  considering 
the  immense;  distances  which  many  of  them  would  have 
to  travel  in  so  vast  an  Empire,  and  the  means  of  convey* 
auce  in  the  most  distant  Governments  as  yet  so  knperfect* 
Besides,  the  very  limited  education  of  some  of  the  parents, 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  an  eye  over  the  moral  con- 
duct of  many  of  the  pupils,  while  spending  their  holidays 
at  the  distance  of  two  and  three  thousand  versts,  presented 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  plan  of  vacations  followed 
in  great  seminaries.     How  could  we  answer  for  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  young  lady,  observed  the  Empress,  placed  be- 
yond our  notice  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  every  yeai^ 
even  though  she  were  living  with  relations  during  that 
time  P — ^rdations  probably  either  too  indulgent  or  indif- 
ferent, and  among  whom  our  pupil  might  come  in  contact 
with   strangers,    boorish    servants,   or   inconsiderate   fe- 
male acquaintance,  and  bring  back  noticms  which  mi^t 
contaminate  the  whole  flock,  or  which  might  give  riae  to 
unpleasant  observations.     ^^  Non,  Monsieur  le  Doctenr, 
nos  jeunes  demoiselles  doivent  ^tre  comme  la  temme  de 
C^sar.     On  ne  doit  ni  les  soup9onner — ni  parler  d^eUea.'^ 
This  apt  classical  allusion  showed  the  sources  of  read- 
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ing  of  her  Majesty.  The  oe:(t  topic  was  the  Eiifanfi 
Trpuvea,  aad  the  merit  of  that  system.  Her  M^esty 
agreed  that  it  was,  at  most,  ft  systeip  of  questionably  utility^) 
that  it  failed  to  produce  many  of  the  moral  results  ^n^- 
pected  from  it,  and  that  it  was  probably  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice.  '^  Mais,^  added  she,  *^  c'est  ub  ^tablisse- 
ment  que  nCa,  legu6  feu  mon  mari,  (visibly  affected) ;  il  Ta 
commis  h,  mes  soins,  et  je  me  charge  de  faire  scrupulepae- 
ment  le  plus  de  bien  possible  pour  ces  malheureuz  qui 
sont  dkjk  assez  miserables  de  n^appartenir  si  avicune  caste 
dana  la  pod^t^.*^  She  hoped,  however,  that  whatever  de- 
grees of  vice  it  might  have  encouraged,  it  would  be  fpimd 
fully  compensated  by  the  number  of  lives  which  the  systefn 
was  calculated  to  save  and  protect.  In  reply,  I  admitted 
that  if  any  consideration  was  calculated  to  serve  as  a  de- 
feooe  to  a  system  which  moral  writers  concurred  in  regard- 
ing as  pernicious,  it  was  doubtless  the  manner  in  which 
that  system  was  made  to  work  under  her  M ajesty^s  direc- 
tioDS ;  and  in  making  this  reply,  I  spoke  the  genuine  sen* 
timents  of  my  conviction  on  that  subject.  The  Empress 
asked  whether  the  ^^  Foundling^  in  London  was  like  the 
*'£nfans  Trouv^s^  at  St.  Petersburg!^;  and  upon  my 
replying  in  the  negative,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  know  if 
no  endeavours  had  ever  been  made  to  introduce  the  Con- 
tiiieAtal  system  of  foundling  hospitals  into  England.  ^^  An 
attempt,^  I  answered,  ^^  was  indeed  made  in  the  year  1737> 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  40,000/.  towards  establishing  and  sup- 
porting  a  foundling  hospital,  on  the  plan  of  thai  adopted  in 
aeveral  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  also  in  the  capital  of 
Irelmd,  by  introducing  a  bill  to  that  effect  into  Parlia- 
of  which  bill  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the 
But,  independently  of  the  glaring  deformity  of 
«  aystttsi  which  professed  to  take  care  of  the  fruits  of  illicit 
paarigHj  HP  matter  how  numerous ;  the  mode  in  which  the 
finmers  of  that  bill  proposed  to  suppcnrt  such  an  establish- 
was  too  unjust,  and  appeared  too  much  in  the  shape 

z  8 
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of  an  encouragement  to  vice,  not  to  be  instantly  rejected. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  such,  that  not  only  the 
whole  nation  was  to  have  been  taxed  for  the  support  of 
one  particular  foundling  hospital  in  London,  but  also 
every  married  man  was  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  illegitimate  and  deserted  children, 
by  a  tax  to  be  paid  first  on  his  marriage,  next  on  the 
birth  of  every  child,  and  lastly  at  the  death  of  each  of  his 
children ;  thus  affording  a  double  excuse  for  vice,  namely, 
the  conviction  that  its  illicit  fruits  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  nation,  and  the  equal  certainty  that  in  following 
the  legitimate  career  of  matrimony  they  would  have  to 
pay  to  the  state  onerous  taxes.  By  the  establishment,  and, 
I  understand,  most  admirable  management  of  a  separate 
capital,' now  amounting  to  several  millions  of  roubles,  your 
Majesty  has  obviated  many  of  the  fatal  objections  to  such 
a  system.^  ^^  Et  que  pensez-vous,^  next  inquired  the 
Empress,  **  de  n6tre  systeme  d^^ducation  aux  deux  maisons 
d^accouchement  pour  former  des  sages  femmes  qui  sont 
"  tiroes  elles-mSmes  de  TEtablissement  des  Enfans  Trouv^s  ?^ 
*^  I  am  aware,^  she  added,  ^^  that  some  persons  have  objected 
that  the  early  initiation  of  those  young  females  into  matters 
of  this  kind,  tends  much  to  deprave  their  minds ;  but  this 
objection  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate,  by  taking  care 
that  they  shall  not  leave  the  house,  until  by  a  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  as  well  as  by  an  appropriate  mental 
education  and  strict  examinations,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
fortified  against  temptation.^  On  this  subject  I  begged 
to  assure  her  Majesty,  that  my  experience  of  miany  years 
spent  at  the  head  of  two  lying-in  institutions,  where  from 
thirty  to  forty  sage-femmes  attended,  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  constant  witnessing  of  the  sufferings  attendant  on 
childbed,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  that 
might  be  apprehended  from  familiarizing  their  minds  with 
the  contemplation  of  such  series. 

Her  Majesty,   having  learned  that  I  proposed  to  visit 
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Moeoow,  was  so  condescending  as  to  say  that  she  would 
give  orders  to  have  letters  written  in  my  behalf  to  Prince 
Gallitzine,  the  Governor-general,  and  other  high  characters, 
resident  in  that  dty,  in  order  that  I  might  enjoy  every  pos- 
sible fiuality  ;*  ^^  et  en  attendant  je  vous  conseille,  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur,  d^achever  les  visites  que  vous  avez  faates  k 
nos  itablissemens  par  une  course  a  Gatchina,  oii  se  donne 
la  premiere  Education  aux  enfans  trouves.^  To  which  I 
assented.  ^^  Notre  bon  Ruhl  viendra  vous  chercher  dans  un 
Equipage  de  la  cour,  et  comme  la  distance  est  trop  grande 
pour  retoumer  en  ville  le  mSme  jour  a  Fheure  du  diner,  je 
d<Mmerai  les  ordres  necessaires  pour  qu^on  ait  soin  de  vous.^ 
Her  Majesty  then  accepted  the  copy  of  my  memoirs  on 
the  Art  of  Embalming,  which  I  had  previously  obtained 
permission  to  present  to  her,  and  allowed  me  to  take  my 
respectful  leave,  saying  that  she  herself  must  proceed  to 
her  dinner,  which  she  had  delayed  .an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
yond her  usual  time,  that  having  been  the  length  of  our 
interview. 

The  Empress-mother  is  not  only  a  most  extraordinary 
princess  for  .the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  mind,  but  in 
person  also.  Her  figure,  as  Madame  de  Campan  has  ob- 
served, is  graceful  and  majestic,  without  affectation.  Her 
maniiref  gait,  and  deportment,  are  of  the  most  refined  de- 
scciptimL  There  is  so  much  suavity  of  expression  in  her 
countenance,  that  no  one  need  feel  embarrassed  in  her  pre- 
sence. Her  tailk  is  precisely  what  Madame  de  Campan 
dttcribed  it  to  have  been  forty-five  years  ago,  statdy  and 
ebmeSe,     Her  form  and  complexion  are  those  of  a  person 

*  EventnaDy  I  was  oompdled  to  telinquiah  my  intentioii,  and  to 
KtvD,  with  gnat  regret,  ^  four  letters  of  recommendation  with  which 
her  Mi^esty  honoured  me,  in  consequence  of  having  received  intelligence 
from  England  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral  had  declined  to  grant  me  an 
extension  of  my  leave  of  absence,  which  was  about  to  expire.  I  saw 
myself,  Aerefore,  under  the  necessity  of  tracing  my  steps  homeward, 
witiioiit  any  fiurtlier  d^ppesskm. 
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isievei'al  years  younger,  and  she  seems  to  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  state  of  health.  She  Was  atth-ed  in  A  lilac  satin 
robe,  arranged  iti  the  most  modest  style,  with  a  head-dress 
ornamented  with  Marabou  feathers,  disposed  with  the 
greatest  simplicity. 

Although  neither  my  occupations  nor  my  inclination 
Were  likely  to  permit  me  to  enter  much  into  mixed  society 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
was  placed,  and  the  desire  to  know  what  was  the  ion  of 
good  society  in  St.  Petersburgh,  led  tne  to  accept  a  few 
invitations  to  dinners  and  evening  parties ;  and  to  conform 
myelf  to  the  ceremonious  usages  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
acquire  some  smattering  of  knowledge  on  such  weighty 
i!natters.     Indeed  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  from  home  in 
search  of  what  is  considered  high  life ;  for,  from  the  wdl- 
known  popularity  and  affable  manners  of  our  noble  host 
und  hostess,  thdr  house,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  until  the 
hour  of  ten  or  eleven,  but  not  later,  was  the  rendezvous  of 
most  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  hauMon,  distinguish- 
ed either  for  birth,  talents,  pleasing  conversation,  or  high 
reputation.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  when  the 
Count  and  Countess  were  from  home,  thdr  hospitable  and 
splendid  board  was  on  every  other  occasion  frequented  by 
sixteen  or  twenty  persons  of  that  class ;  besides  some  w1h> 
Werte  either  remarkable  for  science,  or  by  individuals  of  great 
literary  reputation.     It  was  here  that  I  saw  Count  NiesBel- 
rode,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Count  Kotchoubey, 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Council ;  Aid^-de-eamp,  Ge- 
neral Benckendorff,  commanding  the  (Gendarmerie ;  Prinoe 
Volkonsky ,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Imperial  Household  ; 
Generals  Balabin  and  Prince  Menstchicoff,  who  signalized 
themselves  in  the  late  war ;  Count  Pouschkine,  cup-bearer 
to  the  Emperor ;  M.  Danhkoff,  "  Adjoust'*  of  the  Minister 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  several  other  distinguished 
persons.    Count  WorouEow,  -however,  is  one  of  those  no- 
blemen, who,  knowing  how  to  appredate  real  merits  wiie- 
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thor  aooompanied  by  titular  distinctioii  cmt  not,  is  glad  of 
every  opportunity  of  evindng  his  r^ard  for  it.  He  there- 
fore frequently  invited  to  his  table  members  of  other  ranks 
of  aodety,  for  whom  he  entertained  esteem,  particularly 
many  individuals  among  the  En^ah  merchants  and  manu- 
fiicturers.  This  oonviyial  and  pleasing  intercourse — these 
fSu$  of  the  mind  as  wdl  as  of  the  body,  were,  however, 
damped  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  demise  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  brother-iurlaw  of.  the  Count,  and  to  whpm 
he  and  the  Countess  were  affectionately  attached.  That 
inoompaiaUy  moral  and  exceUent-hearted  nobleman  had 
sunk  under  a  lingering  disorder,  when  hopes  were  dawn- 
ing of  his  reoovery ;  and  although,  at  the  time  of  our  leav- 
ing En^and,  his  foreign  relatives  entertained  very  little 
expectation  of  again  seeing  him  on  their  return :  the  shock 
caused  by  the  announcement  of  his  death  threw  our  whole 
fiunily  into  a  state  of  affliction. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  young  noblemen  and  others  who 
aooompanied  the  two  or  three  last  Embassies-extraordinary 
to  St.  Pelersburgh,  whether  they  were  not  highly  pleased 
as  well  as  surprised,  at  the  state  of  society  they  found  in 
that  city ;  whether  they  did  not,  in  fact,  think  that,  in 
many  respects,  the  intercourse  of  the  noble^  the  gay,  and 
the  rieh  in  St  Petersburgh,  is  distinguished  by  SLJe  ne  sfai$ 
qrnoi^  which  is,  perhaps,  wanting  in  capitals  that  boast  of  a 
Ugber  degree  of  civilization.  With  respect  to  the  Itdr 
sex,  I  would  rather  quote  the  opinion  of  a  French 
writer,  to  whose  work  I  have  already  alluded,  and  who^ 
altlioiig^  very  tax  from  being  always  correct  or  just  in 
Ua  remarks  and  descriptions,  must,  in  his  character  of 
Ficndunan,  be  a  better  authority  on  the  subject  than  my«- 
fldf^  and  certainly  one  less  likdy  to  be  partiaL  I  can  only 
pcefiwe  his  account  of  the  Russian  ladies  of  fashionaUe 
cociety ,  by  the  tender  oi  my  own  testimony  in  confirmation 
of  ilatrudi. 

^  Certams  voyageurs,^  says  Monsieur  Ancelot,  ^^  et  no. 
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tammeot  Tauteur  des  Memoires  Sicreitesj  out  denaiio6  k 
FEurope  Fignoraiice  des  femmes  Russes ;  je  ne  sais  s^ils 
<6taieDt  ^quitables  k  F^poque  oA  ilfl  portaient  oe  jugement, 
mais  je  ne  puis  le  ratifier.  Profitant  des  priTil^ges  at- 
taches k  ma  quality  d^6traoger,  j^ai  plus  d^une  fob  frandkie 
la  ligne  de  demarcation  ^tablie  entre  les.deux  sexes;  j^ai 
cause  avec  ses  femmes  qu^on  accuse  d^ignorance,  et  chez  la 
plus  part  d'^entre  elles,  j^ai  trouy6  une  instruction  Tariee 
jointe  k  une  extreme  finesse  d^^sprit,  une  oonnoissance 
sou  vent  approfondie  des  di£R§renteslitteratures  dePEurope, 
et  une  gr&ce  d^eiocution  que  pourraient  envier  beauooup 
de  Fran9aises.  G^est  surtout  chez  les  jeunes  parsonnes  que 
ces  qualit^s  se  fcnt  plus  particuli^rement  remarquer':  celiL 
prouverait  que  depuis  le  dernier  si^de,  Peduaition  des 
femmes  en  Russie  a  pris  une  direction  nouyeUe,  et  que  oe 
qui  a  pu  Stre  vrai  il-y-a  trente  ans,  a  cess^  de  r^tre  au- 
jourdliui.  II  est  assez  oommun  de  rencontrer  k  Peters- 
bourg  des  demoiselles  parlant  avec  une  ^gale  £EU3lit6  le 
Fran9ais,  FAUemand,  I'Anglais,  et  le  Russe.  Ten  pour- 
rais  dter  qui  ecrivent  dans  ces  quatres  langues,  et  dont  le 
style  est  remarquable  par  une  rare  correction  jointe  k  une 
grande  eiegance.**^ 

Foreigners  are  not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  female 
beauty  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  ladies  are  not  so  strikingly  handsome  as  in  Eng^ 
land ;  but  to  this  assertion  there  are  a  great  many  excep- 
tions. Speaking  at  random  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy, 
I  may  safely  quote  the  Countess  W  herself,  as  most 

of  the  distinguished  people  of  this  country  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  knowing  her,  during  her  stay  in  ESngfamd; 
the  Countess  Z  ,  without-question,  one  of  the  haodaon^ 
est  women  in  Europe ;  the  Princess  Sophie  O  ,  young 
and  beautiful ;  with  several  others,  whose  names  have  es- 
caped my  memory,  as  among  the  exceptions.  In  alluding 
to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  ladies  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  cm  the  question,  whether  Rus- 
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sian  women  are  in  general  handsome  or  the  reverse ;  my 
oliservations  relate  simply  to  the  females  that  I  met 
with  in  the  best  society  of  that  capital,  whether  really 
Russiaii,  or  more  likely,  Polish,  Livonian,  Esthonian,  or 
German,  but  still  forming  part  of  the  population  of  that 
city. 

A  very  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  several  charac- 
ters of  female  beauty  occurs  whenever  they  are  assembled 
together  at  a  sairSe^  or  reunion,  at  the  houses  of  people  of 
rank.  These  soirees  take  place  frequently  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  without  any  written  invitation  or  cards,  but  simply 
by  reciprocal  verbal  communications  among  the  friends 
and  acknowledged  visitors  of  the  party  at  whose  house  they 
are  to  be  hdd.  These  reunions  di£Per  from  both  the  con- 
versazione, and  the  fkespriies.  I  shall  give  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  former  only,  which  may  be  assumed  as  pretty 
nearly  the  modd'  of  all  of  them.  Madame  de  S ,  mo- 
ther-in-law to  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Count  de 
B'  ■  ,  who  had  resided  as  Russian  Commissioner  at' 
St  Helena,  during  Bonaparte^s  confinement  in  that  Island, 
introduced  me  to  General  and  Madame  B —  P — ;  the 
former  of  whom  had  once  been  Minister  from  Russia  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  had  been  twice  in  England,  of  the  man- 
ner and  language  of  which  country  he  was  so  passionately 
fond,  as  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  Anglomane.  The 
oompany  began  to  assemble  at  ten  o^clock,  and  in  about  an 
hovir^s  time  the  principal  rooms  were  crowded,  but  not  to  suf- 
focation. On  the  arrival  of  our  carriage,  the  private  street- 
door  was  opened  by  two  Swiss  in  their  gala-liveries,  and 
aeveral  more  gigantic  footmen  in  blue  liveries,  with  broad 
mbr&r  laoe  scattered  all  over  them,  lined  the  hall  and  stairs 
up  to  the  landing  of  the  principal  floor,  where  six  valets' 
defied,  in  the  plain  dress  of  smart  English  grooms  of  the 
duunber,  and  powdered,  introduced  the  party  as  they  ar- 
rived, announcing  them  not  with  the  stentorian  voice  which 
reaoiunds  through  the  halls  of  Ghnosvenor-square,  and  causes 
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the  proud  hearts  of  some  of  the  yiritors  to  dilste,  while 
it  makes  the  mihor  importance  of  others  shrink  into  insig* 
nificanoe;  but  privately  to  the  hospitable  hosts  of  the  man- 
sion. The  suite  of  apartments  into  which  we  were  ushered, 
though  not  large,  were  striking  from  the  richness  of  their 
decorations.  Paintings  hung  in  every  room,  some  of  them 
of  great  value.  The  tables  were  groaning  under  their  rich 
ornaments,  and  that  common  appendage  to  all  the  fine 
houses  in  St.  Petersburgh,  mirrors  of  excessive  dimenaions, 
reflected  a  hundred  times,  by  their  relative  positions,  the 
company  and  the  decorations,  over  which  was  thrown  a 
blaze  of  light  from  innumerable  wax  tapers  in  every  part. 
The  last  room  of  the  suite  was,  as  usual,  the  state  bed- 
chamber. A  rich  screen  was  placed  before  the  bed.  The 
floors  were  parquttis^  and  without  carpet.  We  were  se- 
verally presented  to  the  daughter  of  our  host,  the  Princess 

Sophia  O ,  justly  considered  a  very  handsome  lady.    I 

conversed  a  great  deal  with  the  General,  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish fluently,  and  who,  as  the  company  came  in,  was  kind 
enough  to  acquaint  me,  in  my  quality  of  a  total  stranger, 
with  their  name,  rank,  and  connection.  Most  of  the  £s- 
shionable  world,  as  I  afterwards  understood  fiom  competent 
judges,  and  all  the  corpt  diplomatique^  amongst  whom  I 
recognised  M.  Disbrowe,  who  with  his  aimaUe  lady  en- 
joyed a  well  deserved  popularity  at  St.  Petersburgh,  were 
present  on  this  occasion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  single 
out  those  among  the  fair  sex  who  seemed  to  attract  most 
attention ;  but  it  is  also  just  to  remark,  that  this  brilliant 
assembly  o£Pered  more  than  one  specimen  of  Russian  fe- 
male beauty.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  two  daughters  of 
Prince  D — — ;  or  the  Princess  Pauline  Q  ,  whose  ex- 
pression of  face  is  very  remarkable;  or  Mademoiselle 
R  ■  ,  Demoiselle  dhonntur  to  the  Empress,  who  retains, 
though  bom  in  Russia,  a  good  deal  of  the  marked,  arch, 
and  impressive  physiognomy  of  the  Italian  family  from 
wUch  she  is  descended,  can  agree  with  the  author  off  the 
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Tableau  dt  Si.  Petersbaurg^  in  thinking  the  ladies  ci  that 
eapital  destitute  of  personal  attractions.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  next  to  the  daughter  of  our  host, 
the  last  mentioned  young  lady  was  the  prettiest  woman 
present ;  yet  some  who  are  more  accustomed  than  I  have 
any  pretensions  to  be,  to  survey  the  splendid  assemblies  of 
fiudiion,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Countess  8h  ,  a  tall 
and  well*made  person,  with  a  very  pleasing  countenance 
and  beautiful  complexion ;  and  also  one  of  the  Medemoi- 

sdles  Bar ^  might  have  disputed  the  palm  of  pre-emi« 

nence  with  the  young  lady  of  honour. 

We  had  some  Italian  vocal  music  in  the  first  instancy 
when  the  toirte  changed  into  a  regular  ball,  by  which 
time  it  was  pretty  nearly  impossible  to  move  through  any 
of  the  ToomSf  even  those  in  which  the  most  grave  of  the 
company  were  assembled  around  card  tables.  Now 
I  presume  that  a  ball  in  St.  Petersburgh  must  be 
something  like  a  ball  any  where  else,  except  that  some 
other  national  dance,  besides  those  eternal  avant  deux^  €t 
dos  i  do$9  is  likely  to  be  performed  by  the  young  people ; 
and  so  it  was  in  reality  at  the  ball  of  General  P— — , 
which  I  found,  on  inquiry,  to  resemble  in  toto  the  balls 
given  by  any  other  family  of  rank  in  the  capital,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  My  ex- 
perience on  this  head  is  very  limited.  I  think  I  attended 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  in  a  mansion  three 
times  the  sise ;  but  the  performances  were  the  same ;  the 
spirit,  the  dances,  the  good  understanding  between  part- 
ners, one  and  the  same  thing.  The  first  dance  which  I  saw, 
I  believe  they  told  me,  was  called  la  Profnenade,  and  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  opening  a  ball  it  is.  It  seans  that  any 
gentleman  may  propose  to  a  lady  to  take  a  tour  with  him; 
and  I  found  that  the  Chaperons  themselves,  however  grave 
and  matronly,  were  included  in  this  prelude.  The  pra. 
menade  takes,  place  first  through  all  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
a  sort  of  sauntering  prooessioii)  and  next  round  the  ball* 
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room;  after  whicfa^  the  ladies  take  thdr  seat,  and  thore  is  aa 
eudof  it.  Waltzes  began  sooQ  after,  and  here  the  affair  was 
£ftr  otherwise  animated.  Ladies  are  invited  without  any 
previous  introduction,  and  go  round  generally  but  onoe  with 
the  same  cavalier,  and  have  no  sooner  takoi  their  seats^  than 
another  suitor  presents  himself  for  the  same  honour.  This 
whirling  of  persons  and  brains  round  alarge  room  must  make 
the  young  kdies  tolerably  giddy j  and  lasts  rather  too  long* 
French  conire-dames  were  next  introduced  in  divided  sels^ 
and  much  in  the  same  way,  I  presume,  as  they  are  ar- 
ranged and  danced  in  King-street;  and  here  the  ladies 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  saxmr-faire  in  the 
most  mmchalante  manner  imaginable.  But  from  my  heart, 
I  pitied  the  gentlemen :  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
lack-a-daisical.  True,  it  is  the  fSeishion  for  the  cavalier  not 
to  lift  himself  a  hairVbreadth  from  the  ground  as  he 
struts  through  the  mazes  of  the  chaine  Anglaistj  and  the 
chassez,  croisez  ;  but  surely  nothing  can  appear  more  pitia- 
ble than  a  well-bred  gentleman  striving  to  get  through  an 
'*  en  avant  seuly'^  amid  a  square  of  tittering  young  damsels^ 
and  tight-laced  exquisites.  Such  things,  I  presume,  take 
place  in  St  Petersburgh  Because  they  are  known  to  exist 
in  every  other  capital  in  Europe ;  and  I  believe  that  fashions 
able  people  never  require  a  stronger  reason  for  their  ^^  say- 
ings and  doings.^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  MazzurkOf  a  danoe 
which  followed  next,  and  which  acknowledges  a  Polish 
origin.  It  is  both  pretty  and  tiresome :  marching,  waltz- 
ing, and  striking  of  the  feet  against  the  pavement,  are  its 
three  leading  features,  and  the  wildness  of  the  musical  ao- 
companiment  is  very  singular. 

Refreshments  were  most  plentifully  supplied.  Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  showered  in  at  every  minute* 
Ices  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  bonJxms,  cof^uresj  and 
exotic  fruits,  were  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  every  one 
of  the  rooms,  brought  in  by  the  six  or  eigfat  grooms  of 
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the  chamber,  before  mentioned,  who  tried  to  penetrate 
through  the  midtitade  of  decorated  visitors  with  as  little 
fracoi  as  possible. 

How  the  thing  ended  I  know  not ;  for  I  took  advantage 
of  Count  De  B  and  his  bride^s  ofifer  to  take  me 

home  at  half-past  one  oVlock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
bustle  was  at  its  maximum,  and  was  glad  to  find  myself 
once  more  installed  in  my  quiet  chamber.  I  had  not,  for 
iBfteen  years  before,  made  my  appearance  in  a  crowded 
ball-room. 

I  believe  that  in  describing  the  house  of  the  nobleman 
with  whom  I  was  staying  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  in- 
terior of  that  in  which  the  ball  took  place,  I  have  given  an 
idea  of  what  the  mansions  of  the  great  are  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. They  difPer  little  from  the  great  hotels  of  the 
nolriUty,  enlTe  caur  et  jardin,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Faubourg  St*  Germain,  at  Paris,  except  that  many  of  the 
fcrmer  are  much  larger,  and  contain  innumerable  suites  of 
apartments  of  every  description.  The  entrance  to  all  the 
mansions  is  by  a  private  door  placed  alongside  of  the 
great  or  carriage-gate,  which  latter  is  always  kept  wide 
opoi  tiU  hite  at  night,  and  leads  to  a  spacious  yard,  iir 
which  enormous  quantities  of  fire-wood  are  piled  on  one 
aide,  and  around  which  are  the  four  sides  of  the  building. 
Under  the  great  carriage  gateway  there  is  generally  ano- 
ther doubly-glazed  folding-door  for  receiving  people  on 
grand  occasions,  leading  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase ;  but  the  smaller  or  private  door  in  the  street  is 
that  which  is  always  used.  This  is  also  glazed,  so  that 
the  porter,  whose  insignia  of  oflSoe  are  an  ample  square 
Kmerj  coat,  with  a  laced  cocked  hat,  and  a  wide  bdt,  like- 
wise laced,  thrown  over  one  of  the  shoulders,  can  see  the 
▼iailors  approaching,  and  suffers  them  neither  to  be  de- 
taoned  outside,  nor  to  have  the  trouble  of  knocking. 

The  master  of  the-  house  occupies  chiefly  the  ground 
\  with  has  study,  receiving  room,  waiting  room,  and 
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fnriyote  eabinet  It  is  placed  as  near  as  poniUe  tp  tha 
street-door,  and  is  raised  od  a  basemeat,  under  whidi  there 
are  generally  mezzanines,  or  small  sbops.  The  stairs  are 
mostly  of  the  same  ooarsdy  grained  granite,  which  I  oib- 
served  in  the  street,  and  which  is  not  polished.  Theyarenot 
so  frequently  scoured  as  the  Enghsh  stairs;  and  theadditicm 
of  a  narrow  caipet  in  the  centre  is  peculiar  only  to  a  &w 
houaes.  There  are  seldom  those  eli^^t  and  li^t  iron  or 
bronzed  balustrades,  or  highly  polished  mahogany  banister 
tops,  which  serve,  among  many  other  accessories,  to  set  dt 
an  English  staircase;  nor  are  the  stairs  so  brilliantly  illu- 
minated at  night  The  staircase  is  square,  with  hi^  w|dla» 
h^ted  by  three  or  four  windows,  and  decorated  with 
statues,  busts,  and  often  with  pictures. 

At  the  top  of  the  great  staircase  is  an  ante-Miom, 
in  which  there  are  always  a  great  many  servants;  for 
these  invariably  follow  Iheir  master  or  mistfess  up-«tairB 
to  receive  cloaks,  wrappii?gs,  fiirs,  shoes,  galoshes,  flannd 
boots,  and  douilliettes,  which  are  cast  off  in  this  ante-rocmi, 
and  never  before.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  servants 
in  the  great  Russian  families,  I  may  just  observe,  that  al- 
though the  practice  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  measure  modi- 
fied since  1813,  still  the  number  of  them  is  really  ast€ii)ish» 
ing;  the  more  so,  as  there  is  in  bd  no  occupation  far 
the  tenth  part  of  them,  particularly  in  families  that  are 
evidently  in  straitened  curcumstanoes.  ^  I  have  seen 
repeatedly ,**  said  a  Russian  office  to  me,  occupying  a 
distinguished  situation  at  St  Petersburg,  '*  in  the  house 
of  noblemen  or  persons  high  in  office,  six,  eight,  and  ten 
servants,  in  different  costumes,  waiting  in  an  ante-room, 
doing  positively  nothing,  and  these  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  the  establishment.  For  in  a  great  house,  not  only  diere 
are,  as  I  dare  say  there  axe  in  the  houses  of  the  great  in 
England,  an  intendant,  a  maitre  d*botely  several  grooms  of 
the  chamber,  the  lady^s  £90tmen  and  footboys,  and  the 
gentleman^s  valet  and  footmen,  but  also  the  sommetUer^ 
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lilt  dkatteyry  the  Sekwctss^  the  courreurt^  the  frotteura^  and 
parteun  of  wood  and  water,  those  who  light  the  stoves, 
the  dvamick^  and  again  the  cook,  the  marmiions^  with  a 
long  list  of  et  ceteras,  besides  a  whole  string  of  ladies^ 
waiting-women,  and  a  host  of  peasants  about  the  yard, 
staUe,  ooacb-house,  and  outer  offices,  coachmen  and  under 
Gooicluiien,  postilions  and  outriders.     But  what  is  worse 
dian  this  is,  that  all  and  each  of  these  people,  when  once 
eatabliahed  in  a  house,  multiply  in  an  astonishing  ratio ; 
first,  because  wives  are  brought  in;  next,  because  children 
are  bom ;  thirdly,  because  relations  are  admitted ;  and  lastly, 
because  friends  will  be  treated,  and  made  to  partake  of  the 
general  cocagna^  **  M^en  I  married,^  continued  my  friend, 
**  I  was  determined  that  none  but  really  necessary  people 
should  remain  in  my  household,  and  I  cut  down  my  list  to 
forty  of  them;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  I  discovered  that  they  had  nearly  doubled. 
In  every  other  country  but  in  Russia,  a  nobleman  would  be 
satisfied  with  three,  four,  or  five  servants  to  wait  at  table; 
here,  cm  the  contrary,  one  is  stationed  behind  each  chair. 
Until  very  lately  (and  indeed  in  many  of  the  principal  pro- 
vinces, and  at  the  country-houses  of  the  great,  the  practiee 
still  prevails),  there  was  a  servant  in  every  room  to  receive 
orders,  and  one  or  two  little  boys,  stationed  at  each  door  of 
the  numerous  rooms  en  auUe;  and  these  performed  the 
office  that  bdls  now  perform ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the '  latter  convenience,  the  attendance  of  these  young  mes- 
seDgers  has  been  dispensed  with.     The  Countess  Orloff 
has  so  many  servants  and  other  persons  in  her  suite  at 
Moscow,  that  she  is  obliged  to  have  an  hospital  purposely 
for  them  when  they  are  ill.     I  believe  they  are  sddom 
than  800  in  number.    But  with  all  these  regiments  of 
thore  is  not  a  housemaid  anywhere,  dther  to 
make  your  bed  or  to  dust  your  room,  both  operations 
beiiig  performed  by  men,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
odkms  in  my  sight.^    To  the  truth  of  the  latter  observation 
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and  conclosioD,  I  can  bear  witneis.  It  is  the  genefal  fMrae- 
tice,  and  therefore  nsdess  to  oomjdahi ;  but  during  the 
time  of  my  remaining  in  St.  Peteraburgfa,  I  nerer  onoe 
cast  my  eye  on  that  useful  eervaat  mentioned  hist  by 
my  Russian  acquaintance. 

I  believe  we  were  left  in  the  ante-room  with  the  domes- 
tics, when  I  began  this  long  digression.     From  the  ante- 
room one  enters  the  several  principal  drawing-rooms  em 
suitej  winch  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnificence  seldom 
met  with  in  London,  but,  like  those  of  Paris,  mostly  desti- 
tute of  furniture  in  the  centre,  though  well  lined  widi  it  aU 
round.    The  floor  is,  as  in  Paris,  a  parquet  of  two  or  more 
^Kfferently  coloured  woods,  which  is  highly  polished,  front 
time  to  time,  inthe  same  manner  as  in  the  Parisian  houses. 
After  the  drawing-rooms,  come  what  are  called  the  ladies* 
apartments,  also  efi-wite,  and  of  various  sizes.     I  have  seen 
some,  where  there  were  as  many  as  ten  and  fifteen  rooms, 
including  three  and  sometimes  four  very  large  withdraw- 
ing or  state  rooms.     The  more  common  number  is  about 
five  or  six.     Acajou  and  Carelia  poplars  are  the  woods  most 
employed  in  furniture,   with  Fr«[ich  polish;  but  other 
valuable  woods  are  also  used  occasionally.     The  curtains 
are  always  of  rich  silk,  and  with  single  draperies;    the 
walls  are  painted  a  fresco,  or  hmig  wiUi  silks,  or  covered 
with  valuable  pictures.     The  plqfandSf  which  are  always 
very  high,  have  a  rich  cornice,  either  of  white  stucoo,  or 
witib  bold  carvings,  or  the  latter  are  richly  gilt ;  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  ceiling  is  painted  in  medallions,  arabesques, 
mythological  groups,  &c.  in  distemper  colours,  jHPesenting 
a  most  agreeable  sight.     Few  rooms  have  any  very  magni- 
ficent chandeliers ;  but  some  tolerably  handsome,  and  gilt, 
by  Russian  artists,  who  are  very  skilful  in  this  operation, 
are  common  in  every  great  house  and  every  room.    Mirrors 
are  to  be  found  in  profusion,  and  of  large  dimensions.    The 
beads  and  bevellings  of  door  pands,  window-shutters,  && 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  thickly  overlaid  with  gold ; 
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md,  in  additkm  to  a  variety  of  ottomans,  chsaiSyfauteuils, 
marble  tables,  large  malachite  vases,  and  bronze  candela- 
bras,  all  of  which  are  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  man- 
Mons  themselves,  I  observed,  in  almost  every  room,  large 
portable  screens,  of  very  elegant  design  and  form,  the 
frame  being  generally  made  of  some  rare  wood,  and  one- 
half  of  the  pannels  filled  with  magnificent  and  large  plate 


I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  most  striking 
palaces  inhabited  by  the  great  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  I 
may  mention,  just  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  me- 
mory, a  few  besides  those  which  I  have  already  alluded 
to  in  a  former  part  of  this,  "  Picture."'    Thus  the  new 
eoloesal  structure^  known  under  the  name  of  Palais  La- 
banoff,  in  the  Admiralty  square,  is  a  building  which,  for 
size,  seems  more  calculated  for  a  prince  than  a  private  in* 
dividual.   The  very  striking  mansion  of  Monsieur  Miatlefi^, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Naryschkine ;  the 
palace  Strogonoff,  that  of  Count  Sheremetieff,  and  finally 
Prince  Dolgorouky's  mansion,  formerly  the  property  of 
Count  Moussin  Pouschkine,  with  a  hanging  garden,  cut 
into  terraces,  are  imposing  architectural  objects  even  in 
sodi  a  capital  as  St.  Petersburgh,  where  architectural  de- 
coration is  carried  to  its  utmost  limits. 

In  many  of  the  palaces  thus  internally  arranged  and  de- 
corated, mghtly  assemblies  take  place,  or  conversazioni,  to 
one  or  two  of  which  I  went,  as  the  best  mode  of  becoming 
quickly  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  state  of  what  is 
ooBsidered  the  best  society  in  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  I  ob- 
served much  less  reserve  than  in  the  case  offites  priies,  or 
formal  parties ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  in  this  capital, 
that  convivial  spirit,  marked  by  extreme  politeness  and  dis« 
tinpiiahed  manners,  which  is  said  formerly  to  have  charac* 
terized  the  highest  ranks  of  society  all  over  civilized  Eu* 
rope ;  but  which  political  epidemics  seem  nearly  to  have 
oUitemted  elsewhere.     The  Ministers  of  the  Emperor's 
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Household ;  the  Grand  Schanflan,  Count  Pouachkine ;  the 
Maitre  de  la  Cour,  Count  Laval ;  Prince  Ddgotouky,  one 
of  the  Ecuyers;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
Count  Stanislaus  Potochi ;  Count  Basil  Zavadoysky ;  the 
President  of  the  Council  Kotchoubey ;  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  the  English  and  French  Ambassadors ; 
the  Neapolitan  Minister,  Count  Ludolf ;  the  Princesses 
Kourakine  and  Vladimir  Galitzine ;  the  Countess  Gouiieff, 
the  Dowager  Princess  Dolgorouky,  and  some  others,  are 
among  those  at  whose  houses  select  parties  of  friends  aa- 
semUe  without  invitation.  They  are  seldom  without  a 
reunion.  There  s  not  an  evening  during  the  winter,  in 
which  a  foreigner,  properly  introduced,  may  not  make 
the  tour  of  three,  .four,  and  five  grefit  houses^  besides 
complying  with  the  more  formal  invitations  which  he  may 
receive. 

The  Russians  of  St.  Petersburgb,  indeed,  seem  very 
fond  of  society  and  mix  happily  together.  I  saw  none  of 
the  nonsense  talked  of  in  some  recent  travels,  of  men 
and  women  keeping  separate  on  such  occasions,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  Lutheran  church;  but  the  intercourse 
seemed  perfectly  general.  They  are  also  fond  of  visit* 
ing,  and  that  upon  the  same  principle;  and  a  person 
who  wishes  co  stand  well  with  them,  will  do  right  to 
keep  a  correct  list  of  all  his  acquaintances  and  Mends, 
their  birth-days  and  Saints-days,  or  onomastic-days,  and  be 
sure  to  wait  upon  them  with  his  congratulations  on  all  those 
occasions.  I  have  known  a  valuable  connexion  lost  for  want 
of  punctuality  in  doing  this;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  heard  of  people  who  being  idle,  and  liking  the  thing 
well,  have  gone  every  day  tf  round  of  visits  to  celebrate  the 
festivals  of  their  acquaintances.  I  one  day  met  a  gentle- 
man who  assured  me  that  he  was  fairly  knocked  up  and 
breathless,  from  having  paid  his  respects  and  said  many 
prett    things  to  all  the  Katenkas  of  rank  in  St.  Peters- 
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bi]i|^,  whom  he  had  visited  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Cathe- 
fillers  day.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  on  such  occasions 
the  visitor  has  no  chance  of  finding,  at  some  of  the  housesn 
a  fijendly  *^  not  at  home^  to  afford  him  a  pause— for  all  the 
Saints  are  at  home  on  their  days. 

The  Court  F^tes  are  also  numerous.     I  was  at  none, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  what  they  are ;  but  Captain  Jones 
has  described  them  very  recently,  and  I  refer  my  readers, 
who  are  curious  to  know  what  takes  place  on  all  such 
great  occasi(»iB  and  ceremonies,  to  him,  as  well  as  to  those 
Englishmen  who  attended  the  coronation  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, for  an  account  of  the  magnificence  said  to  be  dis- 
played, either  at  the  Winter  Palace,  when  both  the  hall  of 
St.  Gleorge  and  the  Salle  Blanche  are  thronged  with  ten 
thousand  individuals ;  or  at  the  Taurida  Palace,  where 
half  that  number  are  invited  to  a  masked  ball.     I  am  as- 
sured by  persons  upon  whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  that  the 
splendour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  on 
pda  days  and  ffites  is  superior  to  any  thing  in  any  other 
Court  in  Europe,  and  is  oftener  displayed.     The  great 
fStes  and  ceremonies  which  took  place,  shortly  before  our 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  chris- 
tening of  the  Grand-duchess  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
C(rsnd-duke  Michael,  and  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantine, 
the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
this  description. 

We  dined  generally,  and  so  did  every  body  else,  I  believe, 
at  five  o^clock.  In  one  of  the  principal  drawing-rooms  there 
is  a  small  table  set  out  with  a  number  of  small  dishes,  con- 
taining carved  cold  tongue,  dried  herrings,  caviar,  pre- 
serves, anchovies,  thin  slices  of  bread  and  cheese,  with 
small  bottles  of  liqueurs,  or  brandy  :  most  of  the  guests 
partake  of  some  of  these  before  dinner. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  the  table,  decked  out  with 
a  gQt  or  silver  plateau  of  great  value,  in  the  centre,  sur- 
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rounded  by  vases  of  flowen,  groups  of  fruit,  and  Iniskets 
of  dry  cor^turesj  excites  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 

'^  lA  vous  pourrez  trouver  au  gr^s  de  yos  caprices 
Des  sucres  arranges  en  galans  edifices^ 
"^  Des  Ch&teaux  de  bonbon,  des  Palais  de  biscuitSi 

Le  Louvre,  Peterhoffy  et  Versailles  confits/' 

Around  this  the  guests  take  their  seats  with  that  intui- 
tive attention  to  distinction  of  rank,  which  good  breeding 
naturally  imparts  to  people  in  every  country.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  (at  least  not  true  in  about  twenty  of  the  first 
Russian  houses  in  St.  Petersburgh,  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted,) as  both  English  and  French  writers  have,  even 
so  late  as  last  year,  asserted,  that  the  ladies  sit  all  on  one 
side,  that  the  guests  of  an  inferior  rank  are  all  compelled 
to  take  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  that  only  the  worst 
fare  and  a  particular  set  of  trash  wines  are  allowed  to  the 
latter.  I  never  remarked  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  bottom  of  the  table,  since  both  the  master 
and  mistress  take  their  .places  in  the  centre,  and  are  conse- 
quently equally  distant  from  their  guests  at  each  end  of  it, 
where  I  often  remarked  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  Marchese  Caraccioli,  who  was  a  peBi  gourmandy 
and  spent  several  years  in  England  as  Ambassador  from 
Naples,  used  to  observe,  in  reference  to  English  cpokery, 
'*  Il-y-a  en  Angleterre  soixante  sectes  reliffieuses  dinerentes, 
et  une  seule  sauce,  le  melted  butter  !  quel  pays  !^  Had 
the  Marquess  been  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  instead, 
he  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  such  an  anti- 
thesis. I  doubt  whether  any  other  national  cookery  <kn 
boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  or  sauces  than  the  Rus- 
BiaQ,.and  i  feel  convinced  that  Mattre  Anonymey  the  editor 
of  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands^  will  be  considered  as  not 
having  done  one  half  of  his  duty  if  he  expires  before  he  has 
opened  to  the  public  the  liudget  of  Russian  dishes.     These 
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are  presented  to  the  guests  by  the  maitre  cTMtel  and  hia 
as8istant6^  already  carved  at  the  -side  tables,  and  one  after 
the  other,  with  the  pleasing  attention  of  whispering  into 
your  ears  the  nomenclature  of  each  dish.  One  comes  and 
another  goes,  and  a  servant  follows  widi  a  decanter  in  each 
hand.  The  first  commends  to  your  attention  a  little  va- 
rtniky ;  the  second  finding  that  you  have  already  before 
you  a  dish  of  stchy^  brings  round  the  rastigayj  or  oblong 
pastry,  to  eat  with  it.  He  of  the  bottles  then  thinks  it  high 
time  to  remind  you  of  such  cordial  beverages  as  Cham-* 
pagne.  Burgundy,  Lafitt6,  Pacharete,  Vin  du  Commandeur,. 
de  Johannisberg,  de  laCom^te,  and  so  on,  until  you  know  not 
which  choice  to  make.  Mine  was  the  easiest  task  on  such 
occasions,  for  I  took  none,  and  I  am  the  better  for  it :  but 
the  quantity  of  champagne  that  I  saw  drank  in  St.  Peters^ 
burgh  actually  astoimded  me.  I  feel  confident  that  there 
must  be  another  Champagne  country  somewhat  nearer  to 
Russia  than  the  French  Champagne,  to  supply  what  is  acn 
tualiy  consumed  of  that  wine.  In  general  the  Russians  are 
excellent  connoisseurs  in  wine.  I  have  often  been  present 
at  learned  discussions  among  them  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  wines  of  the  Crimea,  which  a  chartered 
company,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  and 
aeveral  high  characters,  is  endeavouring  to  multiply,  im-. 
prove,  and  introduce  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  tables.  They 
may  succeed.  But,  a  propos  of  vareniky !  It  is  a  dish  of 
which  many  are  very  fond,  made  of  a  thick  paste  of  buck- 
wheat flour,  not  baJced,  having  fresh  cream-cheese  inside,, 
melted  butter  thrown  over  it,  and  eaten  with  sour  cream. 
Yet  this  heterc^neous  kind  of  fare  is  nothing  compared  to 
another  caUed  Batviniay  which  is,  indeed,  the  king  of  the 
Ollas,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  enumeration  of  its  ingre- 
dients, which  are  as  follow :  Kvass,  (the  vehicle,)  kislisteld, 
salt-fish,  craw-fish,  spinage,  salt-cucumbers,  and  onions* 
These  form  a  mixture  (a  mixture  with  a  vengeance!) 
which  is  used  and  served  up  with  a  piece  of  ice  in  the 
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middle.  When  the  late  Emperor  Alexand^ ,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  very  fond  of  this  national  dish,  was  at  the 
congress  of  Viemm,  he  ordered  it  to  be  presented  at  a 
dinner  at  which  the  corps  diplomatique  had  been  invited> 
and  turning  to  a  noble  and  military  l(H*d,  more  remarkaUe 
for  Uunt  straightforwardness  than  for  the  courtesies  of 
diplomacy,  asked  him  how  he  found  the  Batvinia*  '' Je  le 
trouve  detestable,  Sire,^  was  the  answer, 
.i  But  the  fish !  Oh  the  fish  is  ddectaUe  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh !  They  have  no  cod  and  no  turbot,  but  oomm^Ad 
me  to  the  sterlet^  the  king  of  the  fish  tribe,  for  the  taUe, 
and  to  the  taudak^  and  to  the  «ieg,  and  to  the  yerschcf  and 
the  kilky^  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  list ;  but  of  these 
more  anon,  when  I  shall  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers  the  fish-markets  c^  St.  Petersburgh. 

Count  Pouschkinc,  the  Orand  Echanson  to  the  Emperor, 
who  to  many  other  excelloit  qualities,  unites  that  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Amphitryon  Club,  insisted  on  my  tasting 
a  real  Russian  dinner,  and  actually  took  the  trouble  of 
ordering  one  on  purpose  at  his  house,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  distinction  were  invited.  This  proved 
a  complete  lesson  to  me  on  Russian  cookery.  By  way  of 
gaining  personal  experience,  I  tasted  of  every  thing,  and 
took  down  the  name  of  all  that  I  tasted ;-  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  I  got  a  list  of  dishes,  and  an  indigestion 
from  eating  them.  Figiure  to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  the 
state  in  which  Dr.  Paris's  '^  caldron  ^  must  have  been  with 
itchy  and  borsch  soups,  the  one  with  cabbage^  the  other 
with  fermented  beet-root ;  Rastigai  and  Crougloi  Pirrog 
(a  patty  with  fowl  and  eggs) ;  stewed  sterlet ;  quails  slowly 
roasted  in  a  stew-pan,  and  covered  with  thick  sour  oream; 
boujenina,  or  stewed  pork  with  mushrooms  and  truffles; 
jelinottes  and  white  asparagus ;  Kascha  and  Kascha  pud- 
ding; fromage,  caviar ,  compotes^  Astracan  grapes,  and 
Crimea  apples ;  confitures,  sweet  wines,  and  draughts  of 
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Kwasi^  or  Kislistchif  the  fonner  being  a  spedes  of  brewed 
fermented  liquor,  prepared  from  rye-flour  and  rye  and 
bariey  malt,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  strong  effervescent 
▼ariety:  fancy,  I  say,  all  this  safely  lodged  within  the 
parietes  of  a  single  stomach,  and  think,  oh  think,  of  the 
ni^t  that  must  have  followed ! 

However,  the  Russian  noblemen  do  not  aU  dine  in  this 
way,  and  some  are  trying  to  introduce  the  fashionable  Eng- 
lish manner  of  decking  the  table  and  dining,— uniting  with 
it  excellent  French  cookery,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best,  and 
is  that  which  is  more  commonly  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of 
the  grand  Seigneurs  in  Russia.  The  nobleman  who  is 
tiddng  the  lead  in  introducing  the  English  style  of  dining 
with  the  richly  chased  comer-dishes,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
dishes  concealed  by  splendid  covers  of  silver,  is  Count 
Stanislaus  Potochi,  the  Orand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
hrother-jn-law  to  Countess  Woronzow,  well  known  in  this, 

• 

as  well  as  in  his  native  country,  for  his  bon-^ton  and  great 
wealdi.  I  once  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  his  table^ 
idien  Count  Nesselrode,  Prince  Volkonsky,  Counts  lYo** 
ronsow,  Strogonoff,  Orloff,  Matussevitch,  Baron  Nicolai, 
Mods.  Poletica,  and  some  of  their  ladies,  with  others, 
were  of  the  party.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
sfdendour  of  the  ^itertainment  which  was  given  in  his 
Ufarary,  forming  a  gallery  magnificently  fitted  up,  cne 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  wide.  After  din* 
ner  Count  Potochi  showed  us  die  extensive  and  costly 
improvements  then  in  progress  in  his  mansion,  which 
when  furnished  will,  for  richness  of  decoration,  size,  and 
number  of  the  apartm^its,  and  taste  displayed  throughoqt 
its  internal  arrangement,  eclipse  many  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Oreat,  that  now  bear  away  the  palm  of  superiority  in 
St.  Petersburgh«  We  were  particularly  struck  with  a  grand 
Ooduc  ball-room,  of  unusually  large  proportions,  whose 
▼salted  ceiling  springs  aloft  about  sixty  feet,  and  rests  on 
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piUared  walls,  pierced  with  a  double  range  of  lofty  Gothic 
windows,  bearing  emblazoned  upon  their  stained  glass  the 
arms  of  the  noble  host,  and  throwing  a  softened  light  on  a 
tessellated  pavement  of  black  ebony  and  white  CaieHa  poplar. 

The  English  in  St.  Petersburgh  preserve  at  their  dinners 
their  national  manners  in  every  respect  intact,  excepting 
that  they  have  adopted,  and  seem  pleased  with  some  of  the 
Russian  dishes  and  beverages,  particularly  the  beer  made 
there.  In  the  centre  of  their  table  also  is  introduced,  from 
the  first,  the  dessert,  as  a  permanent  decoration ;  and,  with 
one  or  two  exception^,  the  custom  of  the  ladies  withdraw- 
ing before  the  gentlemen  is  abolished. 

In  both  the  Russian  and  English  houses,  the  greater  part 
of  the  company  retire  after  dinner,  disposing  of  themselves 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  spend  the  evening.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
remain  and  receive  other  company,  or  some  of  the  dinner 
guests  return ;  and  a  species  of  agreeable  and  pleasing  rs^ 
union  takes  place,  in  which  music,  conversation,  and  cards 
are  introduced.  The  latter  amusem^it,  indeed,  I  seldom 
failed  to  remark  as  being  very  general,  except  in  the  house 
of  the  nobleman  with  whom  I  resided,  and  one  or  two 
others,  in  which  cards  were  never  resorted  to.  These  <ass 
fofons  quiet  parties,  to  which  a  stranger  receives  a  general 
invitation,  and  a  cordial  welcome,  are  rendered  still  more 
agreeable  from  the  brge  number  of  apartments  through 
which  you  are  at  Uberty  to  roam,  and  the  variety  of  amuse* 
ments  they  afford.  One  of  the  rooms  frequently  conljains 
a  billiard-table,  w^Mch  is  always  occupied  by  players  and 
spectators.  Next  to  it  is  a  smoking  apartment  on  the  one 
side,  and  one  or  two  rooms  with  whist  tables  on  the  oth^  ; 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  may  say  that  in  no  country  are  fashion- 
able people  more  fond  of  whist,  or,  as  I  am  informed,  bet- 
ter players  at  it,  than  in  Russia.  In  the  succeeding  apart* 
ments  the  ladies^ card-tables  are  arranged;  and4astly  come 
the  purely  canoersation  rooms,  with  books,  and  prints,  and 
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drawings,  and  objects  of  curiosity  and  virtH,  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  visitors. 

The  ladies  are  particularly  partial  to  a  game  at  cards 
called  La  Mouche,  the  myi^teries  of  which  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  decipher  for  the  benefit  of  my  fair  readers,  but 
which  seemed  to  me  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  single- 
handed  loo,  and  the  more  fashionable  game  of  ^^  icartie^ 
which  has  of  late  so  unfortunately  ecarti  much  of  the 
biensiance  of  society,  and  supplanted  more  rational  oc- 
cupations. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  houses  of  the  latter  description  in 
St  Petersburgh,  and  which  I  frequented  with  real  plea- 
sure, because  I  was  sure  of  meeting  persons  distinguished 
for  something  besides  rank,  and  of  being  received  with 
sincere  and  unaffected  cordiality,  is  that  of  Monsieur 
Boulgakoff,  to  whose  official  rank  and  situation  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  Government  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  who  with  his  lady,  the  most  amiable  of  wbmen,  is  for 
ever  striving  to  please  and  oblige  his  numerous  and  at- 
tached visitors. 

In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  some  of  the  oldest 
noblemen  of  the  Court,  I  learned  that  Russian  society 
among  the  great  was  considered  to  have  improved  materi- 
ally since  it  had  lost  the  pompous  and  almost  kingly  style 
of  living  which  characterised  it  during  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
rine. On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  was  informed  by  a 
grand  officer  of  the  Court,  who  had  been  a  frequent  eye- 
witness  to  the  facts  he  described,  that  the  late  Chancellor 
of  all  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Russia,  and  Grand 
Chamberlain,  Monsieur  Naryschkine,  lived,  when  resident 
in  that  capital,  in  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  was  the 
last  of  those  Russian  noblemen  who  almost  vied  with  their 
Soverdgn  in  the  splendour  of  their  mansion,  their  equi- 
page, and  their  entertainments.  His  house,  which  was  on 
a  large  scale,  was  thrown  open  every  evening  from  dusk 
tffl  a  late  hour,  and  filled  to  excess,  although  upwards  of 
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twenty  spacious  rooms  were  used  on  the  occasion.  Here 
every  thing  that  couM  seduce  the  imagination,  please  the 
eye,  and  satisfy  the  appetite  bf .  an  Apidus^  was  to  be 
found  in  profusion.  To  the  individual  fond  of  staking  Ms 
thousands  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  throw  of  a  die,  the 
accommodation  was  unlimited.  In  affording  this  £EKaIity  to 
his  guests,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  not  singular,  as 
high  play  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations.  Muqic,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  entertained  the  many  who 
liked  it,  or  affected  to  do  so.  Dancing,  lounging, 
aloud,  boisterous  laughing,  soft  whisperings,  agreeable 
rencontres,  and  even  intellectual  conversation,  with  the  in- 
cessant to  and  fro  bustling  of  laced  attendants,  obeying  the 
least  sign  or  token  of  command,  presented  a  spectacle  not 
to  be  met  witii  at  present  in  any  of  the  residences  of  the 
great  in  St.  Petersburgh,  although  by  no  means  rare  at 
that  time.  Naryschkine^s  great  delight  was  to  fill  his  man- 
sion. The  morning  was  often  spent  in  seeking  for  people 
to  whom  he  could  address  an  invitation;  and  when  once  in- 
troduced, every  guest  was  heartily  welcomed  whenever  he 
chose  to  attend.  It  was  in  this  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
rich,  gay,  great,  and  illustrious,  that  the  finest  of  their  sex 
in  St.  Petersburgh  might  often  be  found.  At  a  late  hour, 
a  i)iagnificent  supper  was  served  on  the  grandest  scale  My 
informant,  who  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  noble 
master  of  the  house,  and  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it 
almost  every  night,  assures  me  that  the  expense  of  such 
entertainments  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand roubles  daily,  and  that  every  other  part  of  his  estab* 
lishment  was  costiy  in  proportion.  The  fortune  of  this 
extraordinary  nobleman  was  immense.  He  spent  a  great 
part  of  it  in  France;  whence  he  made  a  short  tour  to  Eng- 
land, where  I  had  occasion  to  attend  him  in  a  professioad 
capacity.  Shortiy  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1826  he  fdl 
seriously  ill,  and  sent  for  an  Italian  physician  settled  at 
Strasburgh,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  but  who  ar- 
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lived  only  a  abort  time  before  his  deadi,  and  for  the  me- 
lancholy satisfKtion  only  of  embalming  the  remains^  (an 
operation  which,  I  understand,  proved  ineffectual,  from  its 
having  been  indifferently  performed.)  These  were  escorted 
to  St.  Petersburgh  by  another  medical  attendant,  where 
alter  having  been  exposed  in  a  chapelle  ardente  for  some 
days,  they  were  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  small 
(diurch  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi.  He  left  sons,  one  of 
whom,  as  a  general  officer  in  the  Imperial  service,  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  being  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  spirit 
htel  as  he  is  brave. 

Although  the  practice  of  keeping  open  house  on  a  scale 
of  such  magnitude  is  completdy  abolished  in  St.  Peters- 
bur]g^  at  present,  there  are  still,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob^ 
served,  some  great  fiunilies  who  collect  together  numerous 
parties  every  night,  and  to  whom  the  fiuality  of  introduc- 
tion is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Orand 
Cfliamberlain.  But  St.  Petersburgh  is  undergoing.  In  re- 
gard to  the  manners  and  tone  of  its  society,  precisely  the 
same  change  which  every  oth^  capital  in  Europe  has  ex- 
perienced, from  show,  number,  and  noise,  to  a  tasteful  ar- 
langement  of  chaste  ornaments  and  useful  furniture,  a  se* 
lection  of  a  few  persons,  and  quiet  conversation.  The  mid* 
nigfat  revelry  and  the  fimcy  dishes  are  only  permitted  on  a 
few  occasions,  when,  after  a  fatiguing  succession  of  dances, 
or  the  too  protracted  hailnony  of  a  modern  private  concert, 
nature  calls  for  support.  The  practice  of  early  suppers, 
however,  still  prevails  to  some  extent,  even  where  a  small 
circle  has  assembled.  The  hour  at  which  dinner  is  served 
is  so  early  in  general,  that  another  repast  seems  almost 
indispensable. 

The  Bourgeoisie  at  St.  Petersburgh  have  their  par- 
ties and  their  amusements,  and  I  understand  that  they 
are  equally  hospitable  on  those  occasions.  Some  of  the 
Russian  merchants,  who  have  accumulated  great  wealth, 
sumptuously  lodged,  and  will  from  time  to  time  give 
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grand  entertaimnentg  in  their  magnifibent  bouses  to  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  when,  perhaps,  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
own  famOies,  they  may  be  living  on  the  humblest  fare.  A 
house  of  this  description  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Troit,  which  belongs  to  a  general  dealer,  named  Pono- 
mareff,  and  others,  looking  like  palaces  in  several  parts  of 
the  dty,  and  said  to  be  furnished  in  the  most  splendid 
style,  occupied  by  Borissoff  and  Haritchkoff,  hemp  and 
tallow  merchants.  It  is  seldom  that  the 'society  of  these 
persons  is  of  that  general  nature  to  admit  the  introduction 
of  fordgners.  The  English  and  Russian  merchants,  though 
on  the  best  footing  imaginable,  carry  on  no  other  inter- 
course beyond  commercial;  transactions.  However,  the  real 
Russian  merchant,  or  man  of  business,  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  pleasure  of  associating  with  his  equals ;  and  even 
the  most  toilsome  labour,  or  penurious  disposition,  leaves 
him  some  feeling  for  the  pleasures  of  society.  The 
Buigher'^s  dub  is  a  proof  of  this  propensity.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  a  dub  of  their  own :  the  English  have  also  a 
club,  or  rather  there  is  a  dub  under  that  name ;  but  in 
which  Germans  as  well  as  Russians  are  admitted,  and 
form  a  prindpal  part  of  the  members.  I  was  introduced 
to  it  by  Dr-  Ldghton,  and  dihed  there  with  him.  The 
dub  consists  of  360  members  dected  by  ballot.  Strangora 
to  be  introduced  must  have  their  names  entered  every  day 
by  one  of  the  members ;  a  r^ulation  found  so  incon  venient^ 
that  but  few  avail  themsdves  of  this  privilege.  The  house 
is  commodious,  but  the  rooms  are  neither  so  well  furnished 
nor  lighted  up  as  in  the  clubs  of  London^  or  at  Frankfort. 
Play  is  the  prindpal  source  of  amusement,  but  not  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  more  serious  and  rational  ways  of  pass- 
ing the  time.  All  the  Russian,  and  many  of  the  fcnrdgn 
newspapers,  among  which  I  observed  the  English  CkHuier^ 
the  Times,  and  the  Sun,  are  taken  in,  together  witb 
some  monthly  publications;  but  the  collection  of  books 
is  trifling.     There  is  a  regular  house-dinner,  a  la  Russe^ 
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«very  day,  which  is  much  frequented.  Another  club, 
Jmown  by  the  ntme  of  the  Commercial  Club,  is  daily 
4ipened  for  the  admission  of  merchants  and  strangero,  on 
the  English  Quay,  in  which  the  attendance  and  the  din- 
ners are  said  to  be  much  superior.  Some  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  frequent  this  dub,  have  formed  a  very 
select  and  valuable  library,  principally  of  English  books, 
both  of  reference  and  general  reading,  which  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moberley,  a  very  well-informed  mer* 
eantOe  gentleman,  partner  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  ^^doyen"^ 
by  seniority,  and  the  most  respected  of  the  English  mer- 
dhants  in  St  Petei^burgh.  The  late  Emperor  Alexander 
never  passed  this  genuine  specimen  of  an  old  sterling  Eng- 
lish merchant  without  stopping  to  speak  to  him. 

There  are  a  number  of  families  among  the  population 
of  St  Petersburgh  forming,  as  it  were,  a  dass  of  society 
apart,  which  consists  of  free  people,  who  belong  ndther 
to  the  Church,  the  nobility,  the  public  functionaries, 
nor  to  patented  merchants*  It  comprehends  les  gens  de 
leitresy  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberal 
professions,  and  the  artisans ;  and  might  be  said  to  bear 
some  analogy  to  what  in  France  was  called  the  tiers-itat 
Thia  dass  is  not  numerous,  nor  does  it  possess  much  influ- 
ence in  sodety  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Still,  among  them- 
selves, there  is  a  cordial  and  gratifying  intercourse  kept  up, 
which  frequently  affords,  as  it  did  me  more  than  once,  an 
opportunity  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  in -the  evening 
among  clever,  agreeable,  and  well-informed  persons.  This 
dass  is  designated  in  Rusdan  by  a  particular  name,  which 
I  hare  forgotten. 

PuUic  walks  in  a  capital  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
places  of  riumm*  In  this  respect  St  Petersburgh  neeU 
not  envy  other  dties.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  striking 
promenades  is  the  so  often  named  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  a 
street  running  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  opposite  the 
Admiralty  to  the  Monastery  of  St  Alexander  Nevskoif, 
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for  about  four  English  miles  in  length.  Its  width,  as  I 
took  care  to  aioertain  by  admeasurement  in  both  cases,  is 
in  many  places  thirty  feet  greater  than  that  of  Ozfcnd- 
street ;  it  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  noble  mansions, 
and  other  buildings,  of  such  dimensions,  that  the  new 
houses  in  Regent-street  would  serve  as  little  more  than 
the  basement  story  to  them.  Many  handsome  churches, 
jdaced  in  the  two  lines  of  houses,  serve  to  height^i  the 
imposing  character  of  the  street.  The  Emperc^  Paul 
had  ordered  a  broad  foot  promenade  along  the  centre, 
planted  with  trees,  with  a  low  railing  on  each  side,  whieh 
existed  till  some  years  after  his  deatk,  and  must  have 
taken  away  .a  great  deal  from  its  character  of  grandeur. 
This  arrangement  was  altered  some  years  ago,  and  the  rows 
of  trees  being  now  planted  doce  to  the  two  wide  granite 
trottairSf  the  noble  street  left  in  the  centre  leaves  a  wide 
space  to  the  thousands  of  equipages  and  vdides  of  every 
description  that  throng  it  at  all  times  of  the  day,  but  parti- 
cularly between  twelve  and  three  o'clock.  As  the  principal 
Magasins  des  Modesy  and  silk-mercers,  are  in  this  street,  the 
6e//ef  of  St  Petersburg  are  to  be  seen  crowding  in  their  car- 
riages to  their  Howell  and  James,  just  as  English  belles,  do 
in  Regent-street.  Occasionally  one  sees  in  the  winter  a  few 
distinguished  pedestrians,  of  both  sexes,  walking  wrapped 
in  their  costly  furs  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Nevdcoi;  and 
once  or  twice  I  have  noticed  every  eye  directed  towards  a 
solitary  English  lady  riding  in  the  fashion  of  her  country, 
followed  at  a  great  distance  by  a  groom:  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  as  a  carriage-drive  diat  the  Nevskoi  is  cele^ 
brated.  Walking  goes  on  more  briskly,  and  is  even  coiw^ 
sidered  ^'  the  great  go^^  during  the  winter  at  about  two 
o^clock,  and  not  till  after  sunset  in  the  summer,  on  both 
^he  Elnglish  and  the  Russian  quay,  or  theDvortsovaya  and 
AngUnskaya  Nab6r6je-naya.  These  are,  indeed,  the  len- 
dezvous  where  most  of  the  getis  a  2oisf r,  distinguished  for 
rank,  wealth,  or  notoricfty,  either  alone  or  with  their  ladies, 
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take  care  to  show  themselves,  whenever  the  day  is  fine. 
Thej  are  the  exchange-walks,  as  it  were,  of  the  upper 
ranks,  and  more  news  is  invented,  more  scandal  promul- 
gated, and  more  parties  concocted  in  these  two  of  the 
finest  walks  in  Europe,  than  in  any  other  part  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh. 

It  was  any  thing  but  summer  when  I  left  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  therefore  I  can  know  nothing  from  my  own 
experience,  of  promenades  during  that  season;  but  I 
visited  what  are  called  the  Summer  Gardens,  in  front 
of  the  Neva,  which,  I  was  told,  are  much  frequented  in 
the  evenings  during  the  sununer  months  by  very  select 
company ;  the  Imperial  family  being  seen  not  unfrequently 
to  walk  in  them.  The  train  of  equipages  waiting  outside 
for  their  respective  owners,  is,  I  understand,  very  con- 
siderable. The  walks  are  extensive^  and  said  to  be  we]l 
shaded  and  beautiful.  What,  however,  excited  my  at- 
tention most,  at  a  season  when  all  nature^s  attractions 
were  laid  under  three  feet  of  snow,  was  the  railing  in  front 
of  the  gardens,  apknowledged  to  be  the  mos .  magnificent 
in  Europe.  It  is  formed  by  thirty-six  massive  Doric  pil- 
lars, of  solid  granite,  surmounted  alternately  by  an  urn, 
and  a  vase,  measuring  altogether  from  the  ground,  upwards 
of  twenty  feet.  These  are  connected  by  an  airy  and  taste- 
ful railing,  formed  of  spears  of  wrought  iron,  tipped  with 
the  richest  gilding.  Three  entrances  interrupt  the  line 
with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night,  likewise  made  of 
wrought  iTosky  beautifully  decorated  and  worked  with  foliage 
and  scrolls,  covered  with  gold.  The  extent  of  this  railing, 
which  is  raised  on  a  dwarf  stylobate  of  granite,  is  about 
700  feet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PICTURB  OP   ST.    fBTBRSBURGH. 

The  Theatre8.*-The  Great  Theatre.-^Russian  Opera.— Madame  Sekb- 
NOFF.— Samoiloff  the  Tenor. — Caeatiouine,   the  tragic  Actor.-r^ 
Russian  Farces. — Grand  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Opera. — ^Mademoiselle 
IsTOMiNA. — La  Bertnmd. — School  for  Singing  and  Acting.—The  Little 
Theatre.— The  French  Phiy.  — Madame  Le  Bras.  —  The  Gennan 
Comedy  and  German   Operas.  —  Madame    Funk.  —  Mademoiselle 
PoHLi(ANN.*-Monsieur  ScHWARTZ.<»The  Italian  Opera  at  St.Peten- 
burgh. — Signora    B a btolucci.— Mademoiselle    Zamboni. — Signor 
Tosi.-'The  recruited  Signore,  at  Warsaw.— English  Theatre.— Summer 
Theatres  at  Kamennoi  and  Yelaguine. — ^Islands.-— Astley's  of  St.  Pe- 
tersbuigfa,  or  Kjkrque  d^EqmioHon, — English  Newspapers  and  Russian 
BUls  of  the  Play. — Drapi  de  LU  and  MowAoirs  de  Foche. — General 
Imperial  Direction  of  the  Theatres,  at  St  Petenbuigh. — ^New  Company 
of  Italian  Singers. — Mademoiselle  Melas.— Regulations  for,  and  Pri- 
yileges  of  successful  Dramatic  Authors. — ^MusicalClubs^ — SociSi^  Phil- 
Aarmom^e.--0>loDel  Lvoff  and  the  Marchesa  Pallavicini.— Tbe 
Ckanires  de  h  Cour. — ^Italo-Russian  Church  Music. — BoaTMiANSKTy 
the  great  Russian  Composer.— The  Hunting  Music. — ^Russian  Dances. 
— The  Golubetz* — The  Cossack  Daooe. — Popular  Spcnrts  and  Diver- 
sions.—The  Ice-Hills. — ^The  MatUagnes  fiuuesf  without  Snow. — ^Ilie 
Swaika. — ^The  Jumping-Board.— Boxing,  or  Kulatschnoi  Boy. — Excess 
of  luxury  in  the  Head-dress  of  the  Women. — Costume  of  the  Russian 
Merchants. — ^Reform  of  Manners. — Goose-fighting. — ^Field  Sports.— 
Hunting  the  Wolf.— Hunting  the  Bear^^-Bear-Hunting  Party.— De- 
scription of  a  Bear-hunt. — Bear-paws,  a  delicious  dish. — Game  Laws* 
—Horse  Races. — Pleasure  Boats. 

^'  Allons  done  au  grand  spectacle,  au  Bohhoy  Theatre^ 
said  to  me,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  the  young  relation 
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of  Count  Woronzow,  whom  I  introduced  to  my  readers  on 
tbe  road  from  Dorpat  to  St.  Petersburgh.     ^^  The  cele- 
brated  Russian  cantatrice^  Madame  Semenoff,   sings  to- 
night in  the  Vestalka  {La  Vestale),  and  a  ballet  is  to  fol- 
low, in  which  all  the  Russian  or  national  dances  are  to  be 
introduced.*"     I  mentioned,  in  an  early  chapter,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Grand  or  Impefrial  Theatre,  so  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  another  and  a  smaller  one.     It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  square,  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  second  Admiralty  quarter,  formed 
by  the  Moika,  the  Canal  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  Kroukof 
Canal.     It  is  the  production  of  two  architects.     The  front 
and  portico,  in  imitation  of  those  o(  the  Pantheon,  are  the 
work  of  Dumot,  a  French  architect ;  and  the  body  of  it,  is 
that  of  his  countryman,  Mauduit,  who  built  it,  after  the 
conflagration  which   destroyed  that   part  of  the  theatre. 
With  the  exception  of  the  facade,  this  edifice  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  large  warehouse.     Its  interior  is  a 
sorry  copy  of  one  of  the  Parisian  playhouses.     It  is  consi- 
derably smaller  than  Covent  Garden,   kad  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  including  the  stage.     Two 
ranges  of  boxes,  the  latter  separated  from  one  another  by 
■lender  wooden  columns  which  ascend  from  the  first  to  the 
top  of  the- second  range,  support  a  wide  gallery,  over  which 
runs  another,  somewhat  narrower;  and   above   this,   are 
•everal  pigeon-holes,  under  the  very  roof  of  the  house. 
Beneath  the  first  tier  there  are  small  private  pit-boxes, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  range  is  the  Imperial 
box,   distinguished  by  four  caryatides,    and  surmounted 
by  the  Imperial  arms.     Above  the  stage  soars  the  Imperial 
eagle. 

The  pit  is  filled  with  arm-chairs,  of  very  solid  construc- 
tion, with  green  cushions  well  stuffed.  These  are  num- 
bered, beginning  from  near  the  orchestra,  and  ending  as 
near  to  the  back  part  of  the  pit  as  possible.  The  entrance 
into  tbe  pit  is  by  two  narrow  side-doors,  which  are  always 
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pp^q^  by  door-ke^p^r^  wb9>  M  well «»  tbf»  V^^i  vld  flit 
sent-keepors,  ape  4i^iw^  in  red  ivr^ry  fto^  wiib  liMMV 
The  pitrse^  axe  ^xxnsidered  t^Q  h^\  fiB/Wf^  md  in  the 
front  row«  the  pric^  of  th^m  i^  fiv^  r^uU^^i  wbic]^  is  doubled 
on  a  benefit  night*  Th«  boix^  ar?  calqi^ati^  to  boM  &90i 
ten  to  twelve  peopWs  and  five  idwigrfl  engaged  by  parties^ 
Tbey  may  be  iretained  fer  th^  year;  but  an  n^^dental 
yifiitor  has  no  chance,  as  in  th?  uationat  iheatirMel  t^ondcai 
md  Paris,  of  getting  into  any  of  the  boxes  by  a  tiekel, 
except  as  one  of  a  party,  or  unless  he  chooses  to  take  tbe 
whole  box  to  himself;  a  system  in  every  respect  auniUir  to 
that  of  the  London  Ope^.  The  prices  f<^  the  boxes  are 
twenty-five  roubles  for  the  first,  and  twenty  roqblet  for  the 
second  tier ;  that  is,  one  guinea  the  ope,  and  #ighte^  shil- 
lings the  other. 

The  house  was  illuminated,  in  honouj^  of  the  Graod^uke 
]li(ichael,  whose  name  day  it  vas ;  but  not  more  than  900 
people  were  present.  The  massive  gir^ndoie^  affixed  to 
the  pillars,  were  lighted  on  this  occasion,  and  the  e^eot 
was  very  striking.  On  ordinary  representation^  the  ^y- 
dience  part  of  the  house  is  plugged  in  darkness  visible^  aa 
in  most  of  the  great  opera-houses  on  the  Coptjaept.  The 
entire  building  is  furnished  with  many  doors  and  passagiea, 
reservoirs  of  water,  ax^d  an  engine  in  case  of  fire;  s^bA 
during  the  winter  it  is  wanned  by  concealed  fiuee  <md 
stoves,  which  gave  it,  when  I  was  present,  a  ve^  gm%l 
temperature. 

The  orchestra  occupies  a  great  space,  and  is  ret^ji 
very  good.  The  Russian  opera  reminds  one  strongly  of 
the  style  of  music  and  execution  at  the  Ac^kUmie  Rajfioi^ 
de  Musique^  or  Openuhouse  at  Paris.  This  is  by  np 
means  an  eulogium ;  fpr,  upquesdonably,  the  grand  <^pe- 
ratic  style  of  music  is  not  iheforie  of  the  French.  Neither 
is  their  manner  of  declamaticm,  I  would  say,  vocyw^qiiof^ 
in  singing,  deserving  of  praise.  I  sh^l  never  forget,  as  I 
have  not  since  been  able  to  put  them  out  of  my  eairs,  the 
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dutfp,  ftftnoned  timpano-breaking  notes  of  Madame  Bran- 
chue,  and  of  the  no  less  stately  songstress,  Madame  Albert, 
whom  the  English  public  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  at 
the  King'*s  Theatre  one  season,  when  she  was  bold  enough  to 
sing  in  an  Italian  opera.     Nothing  but  the  anxiety  of  se- 
curing a  place  to  witness  the  ballet  that  is  to  follow  (and 
what  sacrifice  would  not  some  people  make  to  see  the  ballet 
in  Paris  P)  could  induce  a  person  with  well  organized  ears 
to  remain  a  quiet  listener  to  one  or  two  of  the  serious 
operas  in  which  those  celebmted  ladies  take  the  lead.    At 
the  Imperial  Theatre  of  St.  Petersburgh  the  same  objec- 
tion cannot,  perhaps,  be  urged  to  a  like  extent ;  for  the 
talents,  and  above  all,  the  personal  appearance  of  their 
ptima  donna,  Madame  Semenoff,  place  this  actress  far 
above  the  two  French  Mesdames:  yet  the  effect  of  the 
e$utmble  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  in  both  estab- 
liahments,  and  consequently  neither  of  the  best,  nor  of  the 
moat  pleasing  kind.     Old  Samoiloff,  who  at  the  age  of 
flxty,  can  yet  enact  the  part  of  a  lover,  strove  to  keep  up 
with  the  exertions  of  Madame  Semenoff;  he  is,  however, 
positively  passS,  and  made  but  a  sorry  exhibition. 

Upon  a  second  visit  to  this  theaftre  I  heard  the  first 
tragic  actor,  Caratiguine,  who  has  probably  the  finest 
figure  of  any  performer  on  the  stage,  either  in  Russia  or 
elsewhere.  His  wife,  still,  I  believe,  called  Mademoiselle 
Colofloff,  acts  equally  well  on  the  Russian  and  French 
stage.  The  farce  which  followed,  and  of  which,  no  more 
tluBi  of  the  tragedy  which  preceded  it,  I  understood  not  one 
syllable,  was  performed  with  much  spirit  and  naiveU. 
The  plot  appeared  to  me,  from  the  pantomimic  expression 
of  the  several  actors,  to  be  much  the  same  sort  of 
mireedo  that  one  sees  every  where  else  on  the  stage.  A 
young  girl  in  love  with  an  officer ;  a  father  opposed  to  her 
oakm  with  him;  a  blustering  good-natured  ancle  who 
hrips  his  niece  and  his  friend  the  captain ;  a  oonfidaAte 

lady,  who  talks  of  nothing  but  ghosts 
2b2 
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and  castles,  with  shepherds,  serrants*  and  robbers,  were 
the  dramatis  persona':  and,  as  usual,  marriage  appesred 
to  terminate  the  story,  but  without  any  very  interesting 
accident  or  hair-breadth  escapes.    The  distinct  and  prosy 
manner  of  delivery  of  the  ladies  in  particular,  gave  to  the 
thing  the  appearance  of  a  girFs  school,  more  than  of  a 
natural  meeting  in  society  for  the  discussion  of  interest- 
ing  matters.     There  is  not,  I  understand,  any  very  dis- 
tinguished  comic]  actor   on    the  St  Petersburgh  stage. 
Russian  comedy  is  not  in  vogue. 

After  the  play  one  of  those  livery  servants,  whose  pro- 
vince on  the  stage  is,  in  general,  purdy  locomotive  and 
consists  in  bringing  or  removing  tables  and  chairs,  came 
before  the  drop-scene,  and  delivered  in  a  bungling  man-, 
ner,  stopping  to  recollect  himself  once  or  twice,  a  dhort 
speech,  which  I  interpreted  to  be  the  announcement  of  the 
piece  for  the  following  evening,  as  I  heard  the  name  of 
Tancredi  and  Rossini,  and  I  observed  them  advertised 
in  the  biU.  This,  at  all  events,  is  unique,  I  believe,  in 
histrionic  annals. 

What  interested  me  most  was  the  pantomime  Ballet, 
which  followed,   and  which   was  truly  and   thoroughly 
Russian.     Upwards  of  400  people  of  all  ages,  men  and 
women,  were  employed  in  this  great  spectacle,   which  was 
rendered  doubly  interesting,  by  the  introduction  of  real 
Cossack  horses,  mounted  by  that  singular  militia ;  by  the 
costumes  of  aU  the  different  nations  placed   under  the 
sway  of  Russia ;  and  by  those  of  the  warriors  belonging 
to  each  nation.     The   profusion  of  gold   and   glittering 
ornaments,  particularly  in  the  head-dress  of  the  Russian 
and  Tartar  women;   the  variety  and  smgularity  of  the 
costumes,  many  of  which  were'  exceedingly  pretty;  the 
succession  of  so  many  national  dances,  of  most  of  whidi 
I  had  never  formed  the  least  idea,  and  in  one  or  two  of 
which  shone   conspicuous   the   pretty  and  active  mimic 
dancer,  an  6live  of  Didelot,  Mademoiselle  l8tomina,'on 
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whose  account  duds,  quarrels,  and  all  sorto  of.  disastera, 
have  taken  place,  presented  even  to  my  stoical  and  passive 
imagination  an  ensemble  of  amusements  worthy  of  the 
capital  I  have  described.  No  other  ballet  is  acted  but 
at  the  Russian  Opera,  and  most  of  the  performers  are 
natives.  Occasionally,  however,  a  French  dancer  is  im- 
ported.  A  star  from  the  firmament  of  Paris,  La  Bertrand, 
was  then  monopolising  the  acclamaticxns  of  the  amateurs. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  school  for  singers,  and  another 
for  dancers  of  both  sexes  in  St.  Petersburg,  supported 
by  Government;  but  it  is  an  error  into  which  natives 
as  well  as  foreigners  have  fallen,  to  suppose,  that  the 
finest  looking  girls  from  the  Institution  of  the  Enfans 
Trouvis  are  selected  for  either  of  those  purposes.  I  have 
the  best  assurances,  that  her  Majesty,  the  £mpres8»mother, 
would  never  sanction  such  a  proceeding. 

The  little  Theatre,  situated  not  far  from  the  Public  Li* 
brary^  is  more  generally  used  for  French  and  German 
representations.  The  house  is  neat,  dean,  well  lifted, 
and  in  general  better  frequented  than  the  larger  one.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  more  mo* 
dem  structure,  by  Rossi,  at  the  end  of  a  large  square,  pro- 
jected  in  the  same  part  of  the  town. 

The  French  comedy  is  very  attractive ;  there  is  a  Ma- 
dame Bras  from  the  Paris  theatre,  who  is  deservedly  a 
great  favourite.  In  general,  the  representations  are  con- 
fined to  Ught  humorous  farces,  or  vaudevilles^  in  which 
species  of  dramactic  composition  the  French  stand  unri- 
valled. Madame  Paule,  a  pleasing  actress,  shines  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  this  department.  As  to  German  perform- 
ancesy  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  attend  many  of 
them,  where  I  had  such  a  variety  of  other  resources.  One 
was  quite  sufficient;  and  I  selected  the  merriest,  that 
I  mi^t  lau^  if  I  did  not  approve.  Luckily,  a  farce  of 
two  acts,  with  not  much  of  bad  music,  by  Yon  Ignatz 
Sdbuster,  and  entitled,  **  The  false  or  pretended  Catalani,*" 
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was  performed  some  day  in  November,  by  all  the  Gemen 
corps  dramatiquty  oonsisting  of  ei^teen  performers,  all 
enacting  principal  characters,  besides  three  stars  from  pro» 
vincial  theatres,  particularly  a  Madame  Funk. 

The  German  Opera  is  as  firmly  established  and  orga- 
nised at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  it  is  in  Berlin,  or  at  Vienna. 
The  prima  donna  of  the  troop  is  Mademoiselle  Pohlmann, 
whose  soprano  voice  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  extent  of  scale 
than  most  soprano^singers  of  the  present  day.  She  reaches 
with  a  firm,  clear,  silvery  tone,  as  high  as  E  flat  three  times 
crossed  above  the  line^  in  the  treble  diff.  Her  pendant  is 
a  Mons.  Schwarts,  one  of  the  most  bustling,  voluble,  and 
chattering  performers  I  ever  saw.  His  voice,  for  a  Ger<* 
man,  is  really  not  so  bad ;  but  who  would  go  to  a  German 
Opera  when  any  thing  else  is  to  be  seen  ? 

There  was  no  Italian  Opera  during  my  stay  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. Some  of  the  scattered  and  broken  forces  from  the 
field  of  Moscow,  where  an  Italian  opera  had  been  for  some 
time  in  existence,  and  was  at  last  totally  dismantled,  arrived 
in  the  capital  shortly  before  my  departure,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  give  representations  at  the  beautiftil  Theatre  of 
the  Hermitage.     I  was  present  at  one  of  the  rehearsals, 
where  I  heard  la  Signora  Bartolucd,  or  Bartolomei,  I  for- 
get which,  whom  I  ought  only  to  have  seen,  for  she  is  good 
looking,  but  sings  wretchedly ;  and  Mademoiselle' Zamboni 
just  tolerable ;  and  Signor  Tosi,  with  a  fine  bass  voice, 
rendeired  highly  pleasing  by  considerable  flexibility  and 
softness,  which  enable  him  to  introduce,  sparingly,  and 
with  taste,  a  few  ornaments  into  his  performance.     A  re- 
gular Italian  company,  however,  had  been  formed  by  su- 
perior orders  in  Italy,  and  was  expected  every  day.     They 
were  said  to  be  travelling  under  the  escort  of  their  recruit- 
ing Serjeant,  Count  Wielhorsky,  a  distinguished  dilettante^ 
who  had  gone  from  St.  Petersburgh  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  be  near  the  capital ;  but  on  my  arrival,  some  weeks 
after  at  Warsaw,  I  found  that  tutte  le  Signore  of  the  com- 
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pmj  were  lyitig  ]MtMtrato  tinder  the  ^fensiM  df  lt»diq)qBU 
Am^  and,  for  the  nHMt  part^  with  that  otgtai  Afiksted  by 
mea&B  of  which  they  wete  to  obtain  their  sttbsiftteiice.  I 
Alt  happy  fai  the  opportutdty  of  (Jiting  thetti  a  few  wortla 
of  adTioe,  as  we  were  in  the  Mofie  hotel.  I  hAre  since 
learned  that  they,  at  huity  fMdied  the  Imperial  residence, 
and  began  their  opetrations  with  great  fe/d/,— the  Italian 
Opera  having  beoi  in  great  force  throughout  the  winter. 

In  the  time  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  there  was  a 
eampany  of  English  actors,  tinder  the  management  of  a  Mr* 
Fisher,  or.  some  such  name,  who  supported  themselves  by 
die  help  of  Imperial  protection  and  Imperial  doubles  pretty 
well  for  three  or  four  years ;  but  at  last,  having  quarrelled 
Mtaiong  themselves^  they  were  turned  to  the  right  about. 

There  is  a  Speeiack  RuBse  every  Sunday  and  Thursday. 
The  French  actors  perform  on  a  Wedneisday  and  Saturday 
eirening;  and  the  other  three  days  are  dedicated  to  Ger- 
BiaH  plays  and  operas.  During  the  summer,  dramatic  re- 
presentations tidce  phU5e  lit  one  new  and  exceedingly  neat 
IlieMre,  on  the  island  of  KamennoV,  which  was  built  in 
Ab  toUrse  of  a  few  months  in  1896 — SfJ^  and  where  Rus- 
dktk  light  comedy  iind  French  vatidevUles  are  acted.  The 
pedbrtttances  tit  these  theatres  take  place,  sometimes,  at 
due  ot  two  d^clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  particularly 
tb&  case  on  the  birthday  of  the  reighing  Empress  in  July 
&l  last  year^ 

St.  Petersbufgh  can  boast  this  year  of  hating,  in  addi- 
tidn  to  all  the  above-mentioned  places  of  amusement,  an 
Astlej^il  or  Citque  d^ Equitation^  the  building  of  which  was 
just  finished  when  1  was  about  to  leave  that  city,  and  did 
gtcBt  credit  to  the  taste  Of  (^eUeriii  Bafiiaine,  ft  distinguish- 
ed Mgbeer  officer,  who  had  been  directed  by  the  Emperor 
to  superintend  its  construction. 

The  tVench  often  ridicule  the  exti^ordinary  siase  of  the 
licm^n  newspapers,  which  they  not  unaptly  style  des  draps 
de  lit    What  would  they  say  of  the  size  of  a  Rusdan 
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bill  of  the  play  compared  to  their  own?    The  Russian 
play-bills  are  as  large  as  one  side  of  the  Times  orMorning 
Herald,  and  are  printed  on  such  coarse  brown  paper,  that 
they  look  more  like  a  rag.     Perhaps  they  would  odl  them 
mouchairs  de  poche.    These  bills  are  in  themsdves  curious 
emblems  of  the  polyglottic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petersburgh;  for  they  offer,  in  three  wide  columns, 
seldom  less  than  six  or  eight  fiiU -length  advertisements  of 
plays,  or  other  dramatic  entertainments,  in  three  and  fre- 
qu«itly  in  four  different  languages,  Russian,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian.    As  all  the  Imperial  theatres  are  under 
the  same  Government  administration,  one  bill  alone  is  made 
to  serve  for  them  all. 

This  system  of  a  general  direction  of  the  theatres,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the    French,  but  which  ex- 
ists more  or  less  in  every  country  in  Europe,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  be  kept  going ;  for  without  the 
interference  of  Government,  and  the  pecuniary  support  it 
affords  to  them,  not  one  of  the  theatres  could  stand  as  a 
private  speculation.     The  inhabitants  of  St.  Patersburgh 
are  not  a  play-going  people ;  and  the  actors  would  soon 
starve,  if  left  to  chance  and  their  own  resources.     What 
would^our  economists  say  to  an  item  in  the  budget,  of 
200,000  roubles,  and  sometimes  more,  for  the.  dramatic 
entertainment  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holiday  folks  ? 
And  yet  a  sum  as  large  as  that  )ias  been  assigned  by  the 
Emperor  for  that  purpose,  and  a  wise  purpose  it  is  too.  The 
office  for  the  general  management  of  the  Imperial  theatres 
is  regularly  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
and  performs  its  duties  in  earnest,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
employed  in  more  weighty  matters.     It  is  called  the  Ca^ 
mitt  de  la  Direction  Supirieure  des  ThSatres  ImperiauXj 
which  consists  of  a  principal  member  and  three  others,  be* 
sides  secretaries,  derks,  and  medical  gentlemen  to  attend 
the  emphyis  as  well  as  the  performers,  in  <:ase  of  need. 
Prince  Basili  Dolgorouki  was  the  principal  member  at  the 
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time  of  my  visit  to  St.  Petersbux^h,  and  Count  Koutaisoff, 
PiJBoe  Andr6  Gagarine,  and  Count  Wielhorsky,  were  the 
three  others.     The  latter  nobleman,  who  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  virtuosi,  on  the  violoncdlo,  and  whom  I  met 
on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  evening,  is  passicxiately  fond 
of  music,  which  he  understands  thoroughly, .  and>  is  the 
person  ah-eady  alluded  to,  who  was  despatched  to  Italy  for. 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  company  of  singers,  in  which  I 
have  since  been  told,  he  has  been  tolerably  successful.  ^^  Si 
nous  n^avons  pas  le  mieux  absolu,  nous  avons  du  moins  le 
mieux  possible,^  observes  a  Russian  critic>  in  the  St.  Pe^ 
tersburgh  Journal  of  March  last ;  by  which  is  probably 
meant  that  the  troupe  Italierme  is. not  the  worst  inJSu- 
rope»  and  that  is  all.     In  that  respect,  it  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  the  amateurs  of  St  Petersbusgh,  to  know  that 
IxHidon  is  not  an  iota  more  fortunate,  with  the  exception 
of  those  '^  aventureuxy'"  as  the  said  critic  calls  the  great 
guns  of  the  Italian  Opera  all  over  Europe,  *^  qui  se  hasar- 
dent  dans  le  pays  des  guinees  ;^  but  who  are  far  from  con- 
stituting a  complete  Opera  establidiment    A  Mademoi- 
selle  Melas   is    qx>ken  of  as  a  very  respectable  jprtma 
Aa««,  and  Signor  Nicolini  M  ,«^  *««)«.     The  former 
has  not  a  single  contralto  note  in  her  voice,  and  yet  at- 
tempts to  perform  the  part  of  Rosina  in  the  Barbiire  of 
Rossini ;  in  doing  which  she  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
transposition,  as  Mademoiselle  Sontag  does;   and  a  sad 
medley  the  result  must  be.     Indeed  the  critic  himself, 
thou^  he  praises  the  Signorina,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  were  it  not  for  the  orchestra,  which  adhered  strictly  to 
their  spartito^  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  re- 
cognized that  delightful  cavatinuy   ^^  una  voce  poco  fa^ 
£rom  the  lips  of  that  lady.     Signor  Tosi  as  hasto   can- 
iantty  is  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the  public.     I  was 
oonvinoed  he  would  be,  when  I  first  heard  him  at  a 
privflte  ooDoert,  and  told  him  so.    He  is  worth  two  Zu- 
chdlis. 
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Tlicte  ii  4  law  tvguladiig  tlie  copyfigbt  and  pHvfl^ 
of  the  authors  atidtratiilatori  of  pl^yi^  for  whieh  tho«e 
fll^TOuied  wtariet  of  the  Mumb  itaod  indebted  to  (hfc 
geoend  Diractkm  of  the  theatres.    They  pio|)oted  the  re- 
gulatiottf  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  pleased  to  appnuve  of 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  adopted.  English  maiisgert 
and  authoci  may  perhaps  feel  ounous  to  kik>w  in  what  thfe 
said  regulations  consist.    The  authors  and  translators  of 
dramatic  works  of  eveiy  deseription,  who  fUmish  the  Im^ 
penal  theatre  with  their  pioducdons,  are  divided  into  fiye 
dassei.    In  die  first  are  included  the  authors  of  regular 
tragedies  or  comedies  in  verse,  of  mcMre  than  three  acts, 
and  the  music  of  great  operas.    In  the  second,  those  of 
original  tragedies  and  comedies  in  verse,  and  in  three  acts; 
comedies  and  dramas  in  prose,  in  four  or  five  acts ;  trans- 
lations in  verse  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  of  more  than 
Ihree  acts ;  and  the  music  ci  opmu,  of  the  second  rsnk. 
In  the  third,  those  ci  original  pkys  in  verfte,  in  two  acts  t 
melodrames,   translations  of  tragedies,  comedies  iii  two 
acts,  and  musical  pieces.     In  the  fourth,  those  Of  origmid 
plays,  dramas  in  two  Acts,  in  proee^  or  translarions  of 
them  ;  and  vaudeMlest  at  two  acts*     In  the  fifth,  the  tMms- 
lation  of  all  the  minor  pieces.    All  those  audiofs  attd 
translators,  whose  productions  shall  have  been  receive  at 
tlie  Imperial  Repertoire^  are  to  enjoy,  during  their  lifetime, 
a  part  of  the  receipts  at  the  Imp^al  theatres  of  both  CBh 
pitals  on  every  night  on  which  any  of  their  plays  shall  b^ 
performed,  in  the  following  proportions  for  the  fir^t  fodr 
dasses-'ono-tenth  for  the  first  class ;  one^fifteenth  for  the 
second  class ;  one-twentieth  for  the  third  dass  ;  one-thir- 
tieth for  the  fourth  class, — which  quota  to  the  authors  is 
to  be  calculated  on  two-tliirds  only  of  the  genetttl  receipt  of 
the  house,  the  other  third  being  deducted  for  expenses.    If 
the  performance  consists  of  mor^  than  one  piece,  the 
author^s  quota  is  only  to  be  calculated  on  the  hiJf  dl  thtf 
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total  receipts.    Such  authors  as  possess  this  privili^  ^ritt 

also  eojoy  that  of  a  perpetual  free  admission  to  all  the  Rus- 

flian  theatres.    The  superior  directors  of  the  theatres  are 

bound,  in  the  case  of  authors  of  the  first  three  classes,  to 

give  the  representation  of  their  productioDs  at  least  six 

times  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  and  twice  every  sue* 

eeeding  year,  one  half  of  which  number  of  performances  is 

to  take  place,  during  what  is  called  the  ^'  good  season  C  and 

of  course  as  ifiuch  oftener  as  necessary,  if  the  pieces  happen 

to  enjoy  great  popularity.  Authors  of  the  first  class  may  dis* 

pose  of  their  dramatic  compositions  to  the  directors  general 

ci  theatres,  if  approved  of,  for  any  sum  not  hi^er  than 4,000 

roubles.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 

dramatic  author  of  a  successful  piece  is  remunerated,  in  this 

country.    According  to  the  above  system  of  the  Russian 

theatres,  it  is  manifest  that  an  encouragement  is  offered  of 

that  description  which  is  the  most  grateful  to  a  successful 

poet  or  a  dramatic  writer,  and  sud)  as  is  the  best  calculated 

to  produce,  not  des  piices  d^accasiony  in  which  the  drama 

is  nothiftg,  and  the  favourite  actor  every  thing ;  but  such 

tragedies  and  comedies  as  are  likely  to  stand  the  test  of 

time ;  since  genuine  taste  and  sterling  merit  will  ever  stand 

in  the  same  relatioD  to  each  other.     Thus,  supposing  this 

mode  of  remuneration  to  have  been  applied  to  the  late  witty 

author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  when  he  first  produced 

that  admirable  comedy  at  Drury-lane,  it  is  evident,  that  be- 

Ibre  his  death  he  would  have  received  a  much  larger  sum 

for  it  than  he  is  known  to  have  obtained,  by  at  once  selling 

the  copy-right.     It  would,  in  fact,  have  beoi  an  annuity  <^ 

9t  least  200/.  ftom  two  yearly  representations  of  his  comedy 

«t  that  theatre  alone ;   but  the  successful  author's  claims 

extend  to  all  the  other  Imperial  theatres,  and  therefore  the 

annual  im>fit  or  income  to  the  author  would  be  more  consi* 

derafale.    If,  as  Mr.  Bowring  tells  us,  the  Russians  have 

really  a  spark  of  EfTro  poeticoy  with  sudi  encouragement 
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we  ought  floon  to  hear  of  some  Shakqieares,  or  Voltaires, 
and  Alfieris,  or  Sheridans,  amongst  them. 

St.  Petersburgh  has  its  musical  clubs,  and  a  SocUU  PkiU 
karmonique.    I  think  the  finest  dikttarUe  violin  player  in 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  last-mentioned  society.  .1 
have  not  beard  a  more  ddightful  amateur  performer  since 
the  time  when  la  Marchesa  Pallavidni  used  to  lead  some 
of  the  largest  orchestras  of  dilettanti  in  Italy  on  that  most 
unsightly  and  anti-fianinine  musical  instrument    Thed- 
fect  produced  on  those  occasions  was  admirable ;  and  so  it 
is  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Lvof,  whose  execution  is  of  the 
most  brilliant  description,  but  whose  appearance  in  his 
decorated  uniform,  bedding  fiddle  and  bow,  is  scarcely  less 
singular  than  that  of  la  Marchesa  used  to  be.     I  heard 
this  officer,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  perform  some  variations  of  bis  own 
composition  on  a  national  air,  written  in  a  minor  key,  in 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  his  taste,  coup 
d^archet,  or  exquisite  facility,  were  most  conspicuous.  The 
expression  with  which  he  drew  the  most  melodiotis  notes 
from  his  instrument  was  inconceivably  beautiful.     During 
my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  was  present  at  one  or  two 
private  concerts  only,  which  are  by  no  means  of  rare  oc- 
currence.    One  of  these  afforded  me  the  highest  treat  that 
a  foreigner  in  that  capital  can  wish  for,,  in  respect  to  musi- 
cal enjoyment.     I  allude  to  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
that'  celebrated  corps  of 'vocal  performers,  to  be  found,  I 
believe,  no  where  but  in  that  city,  called  ks  Chanires  de  la 
Cour,    The  concert  was  given  at  the  house  of  General 
Benkendorff.  The  invitations  were  strictly  liadted  to  a  very 
few  persons,  and  it  was  by  a  special  &vour,  I    under- 
stood,   never   be£3re  granted,  or  at  least   seldom,  to  a 
private  individual,  that   those  vocal   performers  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel   were  permitted  to   attend  on    that  oc- 
casion.    These   extraordinary  singers,  far    <ytherwise  in- 
teresting  than   can  be   expressed   in  writing,,  are   only 
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to  be  heard  eidier  fortuitoualy,  at  dieir  own  school ;  or 
lasdy,  at  the  Imperial  Chapel,  where,  however,  foi'eign- 
ers  are  not  easily  admitted.  I  therefore  felt .  doubly  the 
kindness  of  the  Oeneral  and  his  Lady,  in  aflPording  me, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Countess  Woronzow,  on 
this  and  another  occasion,  the  only  two  opportunities  I 
could  have  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  those  singular  chop' 
risters.  It  waft  after  our  dinner  at  Count  Potocki^s,  thai 
the  Ccnintess  Michel  Woronzow,  with  some  other  persons 
ci  the  party  and  myself,  adjourned  to  hear  les  Chantre^  de 
la  Cour,  at  the  Oeneral^s  house.  I  feel  it  impossible-  ac- 
curately to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various  impressionB  and 
emotions  which  this  most  skilful  arrangement  of  select 
voices  of  all  a^,  and  consequently  of  all  tones,  singing 
sacred  music,  of  rich,  fuU,  and  expressive  beauty,  is  capable 
of  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the  spectator.  One  feels,  for 
a  moment,  transported  with  ecstasy  at  the  sublime  effect  of 
such  heavenly  strains :  the  very  heart-strings  seem  touched 
by  them,  and  sensibility  is  awakened  to  a  d^ee  which 
operatic  music  cannot  produce.  The  whole  is  a  most 
masterly  performance ;  and  the  result  may  be  quoted  as 
the  triumph  of  the  human  voice  over  every  other  instru- 
ment. From  the  most  delightful  soprano^  down  to  the 
gravest  baritone,  every  key  note  is  here  'sung  by  a  cho^ 
rus  of  thirty,  and  at  the  Imperial  chapel  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  performers,  educated  tram  the  age  of  five  years 
tar  this  sole  and  sacred  choral  service.  A  fugue  usually 
sung  in  the  Russian  churches  at  the  Resurrection,  accom- 
panied by  full  choruses,  was  performed  among  other  pieces, 
and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  composition,  as  well  as  exe- 
cution, that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot  One  of  the  finest 
tenor  voices  I  ever  heard,^bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it; 
and  the  loud  swell  of  the  bass,  contrasting  with  the  flex- 
ible and  ftilvery  voices  of  the  children,  all  singing  with  a 
d^;ree  of  precision  that  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  a 
mechanical  instruments  formed  such  a  ^^  concord  of  aweet 
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MMinds,^  that  no  parsoot  preatnt  oould  lidp  being  affiwted: 
Towards  the  ooncliuion  the  whole  chorus  burst  out  into 
a  ^  Gloria  in  exeelm^  another  of  Bortniansky^s  splendid 
eompositionB,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  beyond  conception 
fine.     Certainly,  until  I  heard  this  unique  perfomianoe,  I 
was  not  aware  ctf  all  thf  harmony  of  which  the  human  voice 
is  capable.    In  this  opmion  I  was  still  more  confirmed  by 
a  second  opportunity  afforded  me  throu^  the  kindness  of 
MadameBenkendorffyof  hearingonehundredand  ten  of  these 
same  performers  on  the  following  day  at  their  own  wmeriHk' 
toirej  or  school ;  where,  as  on  the  eyening  before,  they  sang 
without  any  instrument.  The  most  renowned  chorus-singers 
of  diurch  music  in  Europe,  (and  I  believe  I  have  heard 
the  best  of  them,)  really  sink  into  insignificaoce^  compaied 
to  these  minstrels.    A  pater  no^ter  was  sung  by  th^n  on 
Ais  occasion,  which  struck  me  as  by  far  the  most  aiecting 
oomposition  I  had  ever  heard :  there  was  a  cre$eendo  to 
wards  the  end  which  was  quite  irresistible^  and  the  effect 
of  it  on  the  audience  was  plainly  visible  on  all  that  weie  in 
the  room*     I  certainly  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  superior  class  of  music  as  that  whidi  the 
Orthodox  Greco-Russian  seems  to  be,  particularly  that  of 
the  composer  whom  I  just  mentioned,  and  who  has  since 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.    When  Madame  Gatalani 
heard  the  Chantres  de  la  Coury  she  was  affected  to  tears,  and 
confessed  to  those  near  her,  ^^  Que  jusqu'allors  elle  n^avit 
aucune  id6e  de  Teffect  que  pent  produire  un  chceur  de  voix, 
quoiqu'^elle  eut  entendu  les  Chantres  de  la  c616bre  ChapeUe 
du  Pape.*"    In  cathedral  music  that  celebrated  songstress 
preferred  the  writings  of  Bortniansky  to  any  other  with  which 
she  was  acquainted.     On  this  occasion,  I  learned  a  few  int^ 
resting  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  Scfaod  of 
PUnn^chantj  which,  taking  its  origin  from  a  few  choru»-sing» 
9at%  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  Orand- 
duke  Vladimir,  ended  in  adopting  .the  studied  and  compli- 
cated melody  and  rhythm  of  Italian  music,  improved  oonsi- 
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deml^lj  aft#r  it«  introduct^Ot  and  ta  the  djogree  wlkioh  I 
haT«  d«4cribed>  by  B?i^;w»vt9ky»  but  nioro  especiaUj  by 
Sc^Biaodcy  blms^*  Tbis  eminent  compmer  wa»  one  of 
lbf»  o^lastfr^  de  la  co««r  bx  l^QS^  wbw  the  Sxnpreas  Catb^ 
xm^  buying  ?«Qarked  bis  extrnjordioAry  talents,  sent  hio» 
ta  Italy  tp  perfect  bim^elf  ia  tbe  mmfi»  of  muaiQ  and 
the  art  of  siiigkig.  It  was  uiid^  Galuppi,  a  eelebrated 
•MKi/ro  b^loDguig  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark>  at  Veni^ 
wheare  be  was  then  Uviogi  that  Bortniansky  was  plaoed  to 
pursMe  his  studies.  His  progress  was  really  astciiishiiig ; 
and  on  his  retmn  in  1779»  be  was  appointed  direotor  of  the 
inusic  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  which  offioe  he  continued 
to  liU  until  the  time  of  bis  deaths  whidi  took  place 
two  y^ars  ago  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  His 
works  are  numerous,  particularly  in  cathedral  music>  and 
most  of  tbcspn  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  sanoe  rank 
with  those  of  Maroello^  Pergolesi,  and  Handel,  The  musi^ 
of  Bortniansky  ia  not,  as  the  Ghr^k  music  used  to  be 
in  the  earliest  times  of  that  church,  a  mere  cantQ  fenm^ 
cor  plaint  chant ;  but  a  happy  oombinalicHi  of  that  axid  of 
modem  musics  Harmony,  the  beau  ide^l  of  musiC}  is  th^ 
principal  point  to  which  that  composer  seems  to  baT# 
duraeted  th^  whoile  ^ergy  of  bis  imaginatiiin  t  and  for  a 
oomposer  of  sacred  music,  the  study  of  harmony  is  th^ 
most  important.  The  style  of  the  Russian  Church  musAQ 
does  not  always  oonsist  in  fugues  and  florid  compositions, 
so  appropriately  introduced  when  jubilation  and  the  heart* 
joy  of  the  blessed  are  to  be  expressed  in  thehr  psalms ;  bu% 
a  ample  counterpoint,  also,  of  note  against  note,  producing 
in  that  solemn  senrioe,  and  with  such  voices,  an  eflfect  of 
swnplirity  and  syllabic  coihcid^ce  which  is  quite  admi<* 
xsMs^  I  have  heard  the  concealed  voices  chanting  the  Mi- 
airirc  in  St.  Peter's  during  Passion-week,  the  harmony  of 
vbich  la  productive  of  the  most  striking  effect  i  the  heavenly 
flteains  c^  the  sisters  in  the  Church  of  the  MentUcanti  at 
Venice ;  and  the  really  angelic  voices,  whidi  were  formerly 
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heard  -behind  the  handsome  grilles  of  the  nuns  of  Santa 
Clara  at  Naples,  said  to  have  produced,  in  some  instanoes, 
real  ecstasy  among  the  devout  auditory :  but  the  happy 
combination  of  powerful,  rich,  mellow,  and  metallic  voices 
of  the  Chantres  de  la  Cour,  places  this  extraordinary  corpB 
of  sacred  performers  above  all  the  rest  They  are  parti- 
cularly affecting  when  executing  some  of  Bortniansky^s 
scores  in  minor  keys ;  that  rich  fidd  of  harmony  which 
affords  so  great  a  variety,  of  modulations,  admirably  calcu-. 
lated  to  express  every  shade  of  religious  sentiment,  and 
each  successive  state  of  our  mind,  when  absorbed  in  deep 
and  sacred  meditation* 

But  the  Russians,  or  rather  the  Imperial  Family,  have 
another  extraordinary  and  striking  species  of  music  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  They  call  it  the 
hunting,  or  horn  music ;  but  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  styled  an  organ  on  a  new  construction.  A  band  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  performers,  equally  skilled  in  blowing  a 
short  straight  horn,  are  brought  to  execute  what  the  keys 
of  an  organ  are  made  to  perform  under  the  hands  of  an 
able  master,  namely,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
plicated pieces  of  music,  in  all  keys,  and  by  every  measure 
of  time  required;  each  performer  never  sounding  more 
than  one  and  the  same  note  as  set  down  for  him ;  just  as 
each  key  of  an  organ  always  produces  the  sam^  note.  As 
in  that  instrument,  the  most  eloquent  music  is  generally 
the  result  of  such  a  disposition  in  its  keys ;  and  thus  also 
the  horn  music  of  St.  Petersburgh,  produces  a  most  en- 
chanting effect.  This  band  occasionally  performs  in  pub- 
lic, particularly  during  the  summer,  at  Ae  parties  dechaae 
of  the  court,  and  at  the  time  of  the  public  promenades 
which  take  place  on  the  smaller  islands  at  that  season. 
This  species  of  music,  which  is  peculiar  to  Russia,  was 
invented  by  a  B(^emian  named  Maresch,  a  performer  at 
the  Court  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  and  a  treatise  was 
puUished  about  thitty  years  ago  by  Henrichs  oi  StFe- 
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tersburgfa,  with  specimens  of  the  manner- in  which  the 
notes  are  set  down  for  each  performer. 

To  judge  by  the  number  and  varieties  of  dances,  which 
the  Russians,  even  those  of  St.  Petersburgh,  possess,  one 
would  suppose  them  to  be  as  fond  of  that  diversion  as  the 
French;  and  such  I  may  say  is  really  the  case.  It  would 
puzzle  eidia*  Hart  or  Weippert  to  understand  one  half 
only  of  the  real  Rusrian  dances  that  we  saw  or  heard  of  in 
that  country.  The  Oolubetz,  the  Karavod,  the  Cossack 
dance,  and  the  Semisk,  are  among  those  of  which  I  have 
acquired  some  knowledge.  The  former  is  a  sort  of  pan^ 
tomimic  alleniande^  intended  to  represent  a  lover  suing  his 
mistress,  and  experiencing  the  reverses  to  which  courtship 
is  liable,  but  ending  by  being  accepted,  and  crowning  the 
9ceim  by  a  splendid  fas  di  deux.  It  is  singular  that  in 
such  a  climate  as  Russia,  where  rapid  motion  would  be 
expected  in  the  performers,  in  order  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  the  .dances  are  generally  solemn,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure  so,  and  the  music  equally  grave,  being  written  in 
ordinary  time,  and  in  flats ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
warmer  latitude  of  Spain,  the  Bolero  and  the  Fandango 
are  marked  by  brisk  and  giddy  movements.  The  Cossack 
dance  differs  but  little  from  a  sailor^s  hornpipe.  It  is  in 
fiict  a  caricature  of  that  fatiguing  dance,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  contortions  and  gesticulations  are  gone  through  by  two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  striking  from  time  to  time  their 
heels  on  the  ground,  while  a  third  person  plays  the  move- 
ment on  a  pipe. 

Mr.  Rose,  in  his  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  says 
that  the  kitchen  affords  a  sufficient  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  nations,  and  mark  their  individual  character :  I 
think  popular  amusements  are  a  still  better  means  for  that 
purpose.  Not  only  has  every  nation  its  peculiar  popular 
sports  and  amusements,  but  in  many  of  them  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  may  readily  be  traced.  Need  we  look 
farther  than  at  home  for  illustrations  of  this  fact  ?     So 
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luiye  the  Rusaiana  their  piurlicular  jMnwaemePtSy  wfpidk  are 
different  in  different  ckaaes  of  aodety,  but  all  quite  efaa- 
racteristic  of  the  nationu     What  can  be  more  etrictly  nap 
tional  than  the  diversion  of  the  ice-hilla»  the  introduction 
of  which  has  .been  attended  with  so  little  suooess  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  ?    The  Neva,  which  for  a  fortnight  after 
our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgfa,  bore  men-of-war  .and  mer* 
chant  vessels  on  its  rapid  waters,  was,  at  the  time  of  mj 
quitting  the  Capital,   preparing  for  that  really  national 
sport,  and  many  such,  I  was  told,  would  be  soon  pursued 
on  its  frozen  mixtace.    An  ice-hill  is  composed  of  a  square 
tower  made  of  stout  timber,  fifty  feet  high,  resembling 
in  every  respect  a  portion  of  a  scaflblding.     Two  inclined 
planes,  made  of  planks,  descend  from  its  summit  in  oppo- 
site directions.     On  one  of  thes^  there  are  regular  steps  for 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  on  which  a  species  of 
railed  [datform  exists  to  hold  the  people  engaged  in  the 
diversion.    On  the  othor,.  large  square  blocks  of  ice  are 
so  skilfully  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pavement,  which 
is  consolidated  and  made  smooth  by  repeatedly  pourii^ 
water  over  its  surface  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    On  the 
platform  there  are  small  low  sledges,  in  which  men  and 
women  dash  headlong  down   the  steep  slippery  aorCEiee, 
and  are  impelled,  by  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  descent, 
to  a  great  distance  over  a  lai^  fidd  of  ice^  which  ia  care* 
fully  kept  dear  of  snowfor  that  purpose.   Thia  takes  them 
to  the  foot  of  another  lull  which  they  ascend  with  their 
sledges  on  their  backs,  and  there  repeat  their  descent 
'^  The  mere  enjoyment  of  the  sight  of  sudi  a  multitude  of 
frolicksome  people,^  observes  Storch,  ^^  the  interest  excited 
by  the  whole  spectacle,  the  dexterity  of  the  young  peo|de, 
who  in  great  numbers  venture  to  descend  the  dangerous 
precipice  upright  on  scates,  never  fail  to  attract  a  vast 
concourse  of  spectators.^    On  these  days  the  Neva  is  co- 
vered with  carriages^  sledges,  and  pedec^triana ;  houaea  and 
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booths  an  erected  oo  it,  snd  the  whole  §ceDe  prAents  ibe 
gaiety  and  bustle  of  a  perpetual  &ir.  The  amuaement  of 
the  moDtagiMB,  or  an  epitome  of  it,  is  to  be  found  even  in 
very  large  manaioaB,  and  within  doora,  particularly  in  the 
country.  Thus  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Oatchina,  I  ob- 
served in  one  part  of  a  very  ^Mcious  withdrawing-room, 
iB  which  they  informed  us  that  the  Empf  esB-mother  assem- 
bles after  dinner  with  her  ladies  of  honour,  a  Montague 
Rmse  ni  perished  wood,  down  which  the  ladies  slide  either 
sitting  or  standing  upon  a  piece  of  carpet.  I  wonder  that 
this  addition  to  the  calisthenic  system  for  the  ladies  of  this 
country  has  not  yet  been  thought  of. 

In  looking  at  the   group   represented  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut,  my  readers  will  form  an  idea  of  what  presented 


itself  to  me  as  I  was  walking  one  day  in  one  part  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  simplicity  of  this  popular  oc 
cupation,  which  seemed  to  require  great  Strength,  led  me 
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to  Stop  and  inquire  into  its  nature.  I  learned  that  the  di- 
version is  called  the  Swaika^  and  that  it  consists  in  pitching 
an  iron  bolt,  the  head  of  which  weighs  sometimes  a  great 
many  pounds,  within  the  circle  of  an  iron  ring,  previously 
fixed  flat  on  the  ground.  This  species  of  gymnastics  re- 
quires great  address  as  well  as  strength,  and  a  quick  and 
correct  eye.  Like  the  Montagues  RusseSy  it  is  deserving 
of  importation  into  our  gymnastic  academies.  The  bolt  is 
whirled  round  in  the  air,  being  held  by  the  point  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  when  it  strikes  the  earth,  such  is  the  force 
with  which  it  penetrates  the  ring,  that  it  requires  the  united 
power  of  two  men  to  uproot  it  once  more.  When  the  player 
misses  the  centre  of  the  ring,  he  passes  the  bolt  to  the  next 
player,  and  pays  a  forfeit. 

Just  by  this  scene,  I  noticed  a  dangerous  modification  of 
what,  in  England,  is  called  the  swinging-board,  and  which 
consists  in  balancing  a  long  board  across  a  round  and 
stout  cylinder  of  wood  or  a  tree,  when  two  persons,  gene- 
rally young  women,  (those  I  saw  were  children,)  place  ^ 
themselves  one  at  each  end,  and  by  certain  movements 
raise  each  other  alternately,  but  so  quickly,  and  so  efiec- 
tually,  that  either  party  is  by  turns  thrown  upwards  some 
feet  from  the  board,  end  comes  down  upon  part  of  it  with 
so  much  increased  impetus  and  weight,  that  the  elevation 
of  each  person  is  thereby  considerably  augmented  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  risk  of  mutually  breaking  their 
necks. 

Russians  will  box,  or  rather  spar,  for  they  do  it  with 
roukavitzies,  or  long  gloves,  and  never  draw  blood ; 
boxing,  or  Kulatsqhnoi  Boy  is  often  performed  by  several 
persons  together,  who  take  opposite  sides,  when  it  really 
becomes  a  very  curious  exhibition.  The  slight  sketch  of 
this  national  diversion  of  the  lower  classes,  which  I  have 
here  introduced,  will  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  I 
mean  by  ^'  Russian  boxing.^    The  Russian  seldom,  if  ever, 
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draws  blood,  when  he  comes  to  Uows ;  and  there  is  no 
nation  in  Europe  less  inclined  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  > 


KulatcfaDoi  BoT,  (Pitt-fight.) 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  three  popular  amuse- 
ments last  described,  are  to  be  seen  at  one  and  the  same 
time  on  some  holyday,  in  an  open  space  crowded  like  the 
scene  already  described  on  the  Neva,  with  spectators,  who 
are  generally  of  the  very  middling  classes,  although  to  look 
at  the  dress  of  some  of  the  women,  one  would  suppose  them 
to  be  far  superior  in  rank.  In  no  other  country,  except 
perhaps  in  Turkey,  have  I  noticed  such  a  display  of 
rich  brocades,  embroideries,  lace,  smd  pearls,  as  I  have  now 
and  then  remarked  on  the  persons  of  some  of  the  wives  of 
wealthy  people,  free  peasants,  and  monied  men,  all  Rus- 
sians. Their  head-dress  is  frequently  of  immense  value, 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  when  not  covered  by  the 
f^ded  veil,  nut  unlike  a  Spanish  matUilta.     The  latter 
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they  wear  when  they  go  out,  and  this  as  well  as  the  great 
care  which  they  take  to  conceal  the  hair  under  their  caps, 
is  considered  as  a  token  of  the  married  state.     The  hus- 
band, on  the  contrary,  is  all  simplicity.    His  kaftan  of  fine 
blue  or  green  cloth,  gathered  in  numerous  plaids  around  the 
waist,  is  the  principal  part  of  his  dress,  which  descends  as 
low  down  as  the  calf  of  his  leg,  covering  the  half  of  his 
boots.     A  plain  hat  with  a  low  crown>  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  considerably  larger  than  where  it  joins  the  broad 
brim,  which  is  slightly  turned  up  to  the  right  and  left, 
forms  the  more  usual  covering  for  the  head.     Such  a  hat 
has  always  a  broad  band  of  black  velvet  with  a  steel 
buckle.     Some  prefer  a  furred  cap  in  the  winter,  in  which 
case  the  most  expensive  furs  are  employed.     Very  few  of 
this  class  of  people  wear  the  sash  or  koushak  round  the 
waist,  and  a  great  many  have  at  last  given  up  that  national 
appendage,  the  only  one  which  Peter  dared  not  touch—- 
the  beard.     It  may  be  advanced  as  a  general  fact,  that  the 
native  Russian  merchants,  resident  in  St.  Petersburgh,  are 
fast  abandoning  the  peculiar  national  costume  by  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  distinguished,  changing  it  for  the 
tight  coat  and  inexpressibles  of  other  European  nations,  in 
which  they  neither  study  their  convenience  uor  display 
their  good  taste ;  for  what  can  be  uglier  than  the  modem 
European  dress  ? 

The  Russians  of  St.  Petersburgh  have  no  cock-pit  among 
dieir  sports,  but  they  have  a  goose-pit,  a  fact  which,  I 
believe,  has  been  overlooked  by  former  travellers.  Fight- 
ing birds  of  that  noisy  yet  apparently  harmless  tribe  are 
trained  for  sport,  and  the  practice  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  hemp  merchants.  They  are  taught  to 
peck  at  each  other^s  shoulders,  so  as  to  draw  blood.  Gan- 
ders have  been  known  to  have  sold  as  high  as  five  hundred 
roubles,  and  betting  upon  them  runs  very  high.  This  sort 
of  sport  takes  place  in  March. 

But  all  the  field  sports  are  not  equally  tame  and  harm- 
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Imb;  nor  does  the  young  Rnssiaii  nobleman,  the  nuoi  c^ 
fiuhicm  or  of  fortune,  content  himself  with  showing  his  skill 
in  riding,  and  the  soundness  of  his  wind,,  or  that  of  his 
hack,  in  coursing  a  miserably  frightened  hare  or  a  sly  fox; 
but  he  faces  the  danger  of  bear  and  wolf-hunting.    With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  I  was  informed  by  Baron  Mayendorff, 
who  had  often  gone  out  with  parties  on  that  errand  at 
night,  that  one  of  the  modes  employed  consists  in  two  per-« 
sons  driving  in  a  sledge  through  those  woods,  which  are 
known  to  be  infested  with  ferocious  animals  of  that  class, 
well  armed  with  short  weapons,  and  ready  loaded  guns. 
The  wolf  is  a  very  gourmand  in  pork  flesh ;  the  younger 
the  better.     The  huntsmen,  therefore,  take  care  to  have  in 
the  sledge  with  them  a  sucking-pig,  the  ears  of  which  they 
pull  ftam  time  to  time,  when  the  squeaks  of  the  tortured 
animal  not  unusually  call  forth  the  wished-for  wild  beast, 
which  blinded  by  the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  hunger, 
fSslls  ravenously  on  what  it  considers  to  be  the  noisy  prey^^ 
but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  bundle  of  straw 
dragging  along  the  ground  from  behind  the  sledge,  some- 
what fashioned  like  a  pig.     While  in  this  act  the  mus- 
ketry of  the  sledgers  is  discharged   at  him,   and  there 
is  generally  an  end  of  the  wolf.     But  it  sometimes  hap^ 
pens  that  when  a  she  wolf-has  been  thus  disturbed  and 
cheated,  and  that  the  hunters  have  missed  their  aim,  the 
ferocious  animal  has  made  a  dart  at  the  inmates  of  the 
sledge,  or  followed  for  some  time  the  rapid  course  of  the 
carriage,  howling  most  dismally,  thus  reversing  the  order 
of  the  chase  until  a  more  lucky  shot  has  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit     Now  I  have  no  relish  for  such  sports ;  neither 
should  I  be  inclined  to  join  a  party  of  bear-huntsmen. 
Indeed  I  was  fairly  put  to  the  test  on  this  head,  when  I 
bravdy  declined  joining  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  Count  Matussevitch,  Mr.  Disbrowe,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  who  immediately  after  dinner  one  day  at  Bar- 
ton NioolaTs,  proposed  to  me  to  start  with  them  that  night 
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in  search  of  bruin  in  one.  of  the  neig^bhouring  forests.  Mine 
was  not  the  oourage  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor : 

''  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear :'' 

but  a  much  more  peaceable  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  kd 
me  to  say  "  No,  I  thank  you  r 

Bears,-  it  appears,  never  lie  down  before  the  first  snow 
has  fallen.     They  then  prepare  a  soft  bed  for  themselves 
of  moss,  straw,  and  brush- wood,  generally  under  a  large 
tree,  on  which  they  repose,  and  never  move  again  until  the 
spring.     They  eat  nothing  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
which  they  spend  in  a  quiescent  and  almost  dormant  state : 
they  have,  however,  been  observed  to  lick  the  upper  part 
of  their  paws,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  waste  of 
the  hair,  if  they  are  shot  or  taken  immediately  after  the 
winter.     These  animals  are  no  little  annoyance  in  many 
parts  of  Russia,  during  their  active  state  of  existence,  and 
have,  from  time  to  time,  infested  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.     Even  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  not 
always  free  from  them :  which  circumstance  has  made  bear- 
hunting  a  diversion  among  some  sportsmen  of  the  higher 
classes  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.     A  party,  con- 
sisting of  several  gentlemen,  agree  to  go  bear-shooting,  and 
find  a  man  who  can  give  them  the  necessary  information 
respecting  the  track  of  one  of  these  animals,  which  is  gene- 
rally perceived  on  the  first  fallen  snow.    The  whole  ground 
on  which  such  a  track  appears  is  surrounded,  so  that  the 
bear  may  not  escape  when  roused  and  wounded.  The  party 
start  from  St.  Petersburgh  at  about  eight  or  nine  o^clock 
in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  being,  probably,  at  the 
time  as  low  as  five  or  six,  and  perhaps  more  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,   and  travel  about   fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  versts,  so  as  to  arrive  early  in  the  field  the  follow- 
ing morning.     The  track  guides  them  to  the  spot,  and  the 
animal  is  generally  found'  lying  quiet  and  passive.     Both 
men,  and  dogs  are  then  employed  to  rouse  it ;   the  hunters 
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at  the  same  time  watching  its  motions.     The  bear  at  last 
starts  up  at  this  intrusive  and  irritating  treatment^  and  be* 
ing  fired  at,  drops  dead.     It  happens  frequently,  however, 
that,  for  .the  sake  of  protracting  this  diversion,  the  sports- 
men  take  their  station  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  surrounding  the  spot  where  the  bear  is  suppos- 
ed to  sleep.     Roused  then,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  men 
and  dogs,  the  ponderous  animal  tries  to  break  away  from 
the  hunters  with  surprising  speed  and   agility  through 
the  deepest   thickets ;  but  the  sure  and  reiterated  shots 
of  the  sportsmen  soon  bring  poor  bruin  to  the  ground, 
filling,  almost  always,  a  victim  to  their  skill  and  his  pre- 
vious improvident  slumber.   When  wounded,  he  will  some- 
times advance  boldly  on  his  enemies,  and  make  a  despe- 
rate, though  generally  unsuccessful   attempt  to  save  his 
Jife.     It  is  then  sent  as  a  present  for  the  sake  of   the 
skin  and  the  paws;    the  latter  having  the  reputation  of 
being  delicious  morsels  for  the  table;   equal,  as  I  heard 
a  noUe  epicurean  observe,    to   the  best  palais  de  bauf. 
The  sportsmen  are  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  hunting- 
jacket,  lined  with  fur,  and  wear  water-proof  boots,  with 
another  outside  pair  of  worsted  boots,  which,  while  they 
aUow  of  a  full  free  motion  of  the  feet,  also  keep  them  dry 
and  warm. 

Bear-hunting  takes  place  about  half-^Mlozen  times  in  the 
season ; .  and  although  general  prohibitory  game  laws  were 
introduced  in  Russia  last  year,  this  sport  has  been  left  un- 
fettered ;  the  bear  being  justly  considered  a  very  pernici- 
ous animal,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  exterminated.  These 
animals  are  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  and  the 
ficility  with  which  they  are  destroyed  by  some  of  the 
country  people  is  so  great,  that  a  patient  of  mine.  Count 
de  B — J  learning  that  I  originally  intended  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, in  doing  which  I  should  have  had  to  pass  through 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  his  estates,  was 
anxious  to«  procure  me  the  luxury  of  having  a  bear-skin 
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tor  the  feet  in  mj  caniage,  and  gave  me  to  that  effect 
a  letter  fer  his  steward,  thus  laconicallj  worded :  **  The 
bearer  will  wait  at  the  post-station  for  an  hour:  IdU 
a  bear,  and  take  to  him  the  sldn  and  the  paws.^    Apro^ 
pot  of  game-laws ;  while  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on 
that  subjeet  in  this  country,  and  a  great  deal  done  to  get 
rid  of  them, — in  Russia  fiesh  measures  hare  been  taken, 
within  the  last  ei^teen  months,  to  control  the  chase 
by  the  proclamation  of  an  ukase  of  the  £mpeior,  which 
puts  in  force  two  old  decrees  of  1740  and  1763,  and  whidi 
places  this  question  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  it 
is  in  England,  except  as  to  the  penalty  attached  to  per- 
sons guilty  of  contrarention  to  the  game-laws.     Instead  of 
fees,  or  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  the  Impetial  law 
against  poachers,  with  a  humane  spirit  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  existing  form  of  goTemment,  condemns 
such  persons  to  furnish  a  military  recruit  to  the  State; 
and  if  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  serve  themsdves  as 
privates  in  the  army.     None  can  shoot  or  hunt  within  a 
circle  of  thirty  versts  around  St  Petersburgfa  and  die 
Imperial  country  residences,  without  a  regular  license  horn. 
the  Grand  Veneur,  which  is  charged  with  a  fee  of  forty 
roubles  for  a  single  gun  and  a  dog. 

I  ought  to  have  said  something  about  the  horae-raoes 
which  have  regularly  taken  place  for  scmie  years  past  near  St 
Petersburgh,  and  which  are  very  much  patronised,  on  the 
sound  principle  of  encouraging  the  good  breed  of  horses; 
but  I  am  not  in  possession  of  sufBcient  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  my  readers  may  yet,  probably,  recoUect  an 
account  given  of  a  race  which  took  place  near  that  capital, 
between  some  English  and  Cossack  horses,  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  former.  That  single  event  has  given  a  spur 
to  similar  exhibitions  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  as  well 
as  in  or  near  the  two  capitals.  Count  Matussevitcfa,  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  Count  Woronzow,  in  his  extensive 
government,  are  known  warmly  to  promote,  by  the  foun- 
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datkMi  of  stakes  and  cups,  a  system  of  horse-racing  d- 
mflar  to  that  which  prevails  in  England.  These  mea- 
sures will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  are  very  much  attached  to  horses,  of  which 
they  have  some  excellent  breeds,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  be  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  art  of  managing  them. 
Nothing,  I  thought,  could  equal  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  black  and  bay  horses  of  one  or  two  of  the  regi* 
meats  of  the  Guards,  over  whose  stables  I  went  one  day, 
after  visiting  their  barracks.  Comfortable  as  the  latter 
appeared  to  be,  the  state  of  the  stables  was  even  more 
Moigni  and  pleasing  to  contemplate.  Some  of  the  Ck>lonels 
of  R^iiments  of  Horse  Ouards  have  organized  their  stables 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  winter  particularly,  they  form 
an  agreeable  lounge. 

Though  I  saw  but  little  of  the  pleasure-boats  on  the  Neva, 
before  the  freezing  of  that  noble  stream,  yet  I  have  received 
auch  full  accounts  of  them  from  some  of  the  English  as 
well  as  Russian  residents  in  St.  Petersburgh,  that  I  regret 
I  did  not  see  more  of  them.  The  resemblance  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh to  Venice,  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  several  points 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  also  in^the  appear- 
ance and  number  of  the  pleasure-boats,  which  glide  gaily 
along  the  blue  bosom  of  the  majestic  waters  of  the  Neva, 
during  the  summer  season.  Like  their  brethren  of  the  Adri- 
atic queen,  the  Russian  gondoliers  deck  their  boats  and  their 
persons  in  rich  and  fantastic  colours ;  invite,  by  their  cheer- 
fkd  countenances  and  expressions  of  cariho^  the  passengers 
to  get  into  their  skiffs,  and  lull  them  into  soft  reflections, 
and  perhaps  to  sleep,  by  their  national  songs.*  It  is  one 
of  their  indispensable  qualifications,  besides  those  of  being 
stout,  good-looking,  and  expert  rowers,  that  they  shall  be 
masters  of  all  the  popular  songs  and  tunes  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice  with 
the  rojok,  or  reed-pipe,  a  tambourine,  and  two  wooden 
spocHis,  with  bells  at  each  end,  which  are  struck  together* 
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The  effect  of  this  concert  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  pleasing 
when  heard  from  the  shore,  or  from  a  distant  boat,  during 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  as  the  sound  is  wafted 
over  the  sparkling  waters  by  the  refreshing  breeze  from  the 
islands.  These  boats  have  from  two  to  six  pair  of  oars, 
besides  the  steersman ;  mid  the  charge,  I  was  informed, 
is  moderate.  They  are  much  resorted  to  by  all  classes  of 
people;  bi4t  the  great  have,  as  at  Venice,  their  own  gon* 
dolas,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  rich  liveries  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PICTURE   OF   ST.    HETERSBURGH. 

The  Markets.— The  SiennaTa,  or  Hay-market.— Frozen  Fish  and  Frozen 
Flesh. — Hay  Sledges. — ^The  Round  Maiket,  or  Krouoloi  Rynok. — 
Fish  peculiar  to  Russia.— Black  and  Red  CaTiar.— The  Floating  Fishr 
markets. — Summer  and  Winter  Fishing,  near  St.  Petersburgh. — Ice- 
Breakers. — Phenomenon  on  breaking  the  Ice. — Market  for  Frozen  Pro- 
visions.— ^Price  of  Provisions  during  the  Winter  Season. — Milk  and 
Milkmaids. — The  Miasnoi  Rynok.— Ukraine  Oxen.— Slaughtering.— 
TlieToLKOUTCHoi  Rynok,  or  General  Market. — Voltaire  in  a  Russian 
Market.— The  Fruit  and  Bird  Market.— Live  Birds. — Profusion  and 
ches^ness  of  Poultry .-^bitene  and  Sbitenistchick. — Kvass  and  other 
National  Beverages.— Pivo. — Spirituous  Liquors. —Kabacks  and  Gin 
Shops.— Drunkenness  in  St  Petersburgh  and  Drunkenness  in  London. — 
Wines. — ^Water  of  the  Neva.— The  Chelsea  Dolphin. — Russian  Tea- 
Drinking. — Shops  of  St.  Petersburgh. — ^The  GostinnoT  Dvob. — The 
Drug  Shops.— Russian  Materia  MedUa. — ^The  English  Magazine. — 
Clothing.' — Financial  Regulation.— Ze  TaiUeurpar  excellence f  and  lee 
meilleures  Modistes. — The  Fur  Shops.— The  Linen  Trade. — Expenses  of 
Living  at  St.  Petersburgh. — Rasnostchick. — Winter  and  Summer  Car- 
rieiB. — Appendix. 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  a  duty  which  ought  not^o  be  overlooked 
bj  those  who  undertake  to  describe  the  capital  of  a  large 
Empire  and  its  inhabitants,  that  whilst  telling  us  of  their 
institutioiis,  churches,  palaces,  trades,  and  places  of  educa- 
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tion,  they  should  not  forget  also  to  inform  us  how  the  popu- 
lation is  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence,   A  romaDce 
writer  never  thinks  of  giving  a  dinner,  or  any  other  repast 
to  his  hero ;  and  most  of  the  poets,  notwithstanding  the 
better  example  wliich  Homer  has  set  them,  too  frequently 
regard  the  homely  occupation  of  eating  and  drinking,  as 
beneath  their  notice :  but  we  travellers  must  proceed  upon 
other  principles.     Our  heroes  must  be  fed ;  and  we  must 
say  whence  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  obtained.    In 
St.  Petersburgh  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  them, 
and  what  is  more,  they  are  very  cheap.     The  markets  in 
the  ^^  Imperial  residence^  are  very  numerous.     Not  only 
is  there  a  neat  and  commodious  market  (Tchastnoi  Ry- 
nok)  to  each  principal  section  (kvartald)  of  every  district ; 
but  there  are,  moreover,  other  well-noted  markets  for  the 
sale  of  specific  articles,  which  cannot  fail  to  presoit  a  very 
interesting  sight  to  a  stranger.     In  matters  connected  with 
the  comforts,  accommodations,  and  provisions  for  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  I  am,  and  ever  have 
been  a  very  Paul  Pry  ;   and  on  the  occasion  of  my  vifflt  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  I  evinced  my  inquisitive  disposition  to  its 
utmost  extent,  as  the  younger  son  of  good  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  merchant,  can  fully  testify,  having  been  sadly  tormented 
by  my  questions  and  inquiries,  as  well  as  by  my  desire  to 
be  conducted  to  all  the  markets  in  that  city.     However, 
he  did  it  all  most  good  naturedly,   and  I  hope  without 
very  serious  inconvenience.     To  him  I  am  indebted  for 
having  been  able  to  rununage  every  shop,  and  every  stall, 
putting  questions  to  every  one  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  them,  and  writing  down  the  information  I  obtained 
through  my  young  friend^s  interpretation.     It  is  curious 
that  some  of  the  most  noted  markets  to  which  I  allude  are 
more,  or  at  all  events,  as  much,  frequented  on  a  Sunday, 
as  on  any  other  day.     This  is  the  case,  in  particular  with 
the  Siennaia  or  Hay-market,  to  which  I  repaired  on  one  of 
those  days,  and  where  the  same  bustle  waa  found  to  pre- 
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7wlf  whidi  exists  at  Ck>veDt-GardeB  on  a  Saturday  mom* 
log.    But  the  similarity  between  the  two  marketB  goes  no 
&itber.   The  Bt.  Petersburg^  Siemuua  is  an  oblong  squax^ 
of  great  dimensions,  of  about  three  times  the  size  of  Lei* 
eMter*4quare»  and  has  not  a  shelter  or  a  single  shade  in 
the  centre-    The  buildings  around  it  are  handsome  pri* 
vste  houses,  with  one  or  two  public  edifices,  and  perhaps 
as  many  churches.     I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  in* 
voke  a  Teniers,  a  Wilkie,  or  a  Schneider,  to  assist  me  in 
dsscrilnng  the  curious  sight  which  this  place  presented ; 
but  certainly  thare  were  subjects  for  each  of  the  artists 
upon  which  to  exercise  his  talents.     Both  live  boors  and 
dead  game  of  every  sort,  are  to  be  found  here,  the  first  for 
Teniers  and  Wilkie^s  pencil,  and  the  second  for  Schnei* 
derV    The  sum,  however,  of  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  this :  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  pretty  decqp 
too ;  and  so  it  was,  I  imagine,  all  over  Russia  at  the  time, 
a  circumstanoe  which  had  materially  tended  to  enliven  the 
scene  before  me ;  for  sledges  had  come  to  the  market  brim* 
fill,  and  in  some  instances  piled  up  mountains  high,  with 
fnnen^^esh  Bxnd  frozen  JUh  from  every  lake  and  every  river 
in  Russia,  and  even  from  Archangel    These  were  arranged 
in  sevexal  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  market,  leaving 
wide  alleys  between  them,  through  which  we  walked  at  our 
leisure,  inquiring,  not  only  as  to  the  price,  but  as  to'  the  lo- 
cality and  quality  of  the  fish,  and  acquiring  some  smatter* 
ing  of  the  natural  history  of  a  few  of  them.    My  readers  will 
be  9fi  to  think  that  I  carried  my  science  to  a  wrong  mar- 
ket ;  but  I  can  assure  them,  that  not  only  did  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  Information  on  the  subject  from  apparently  uncouth 
boorsy  but  also  that  the  manner  in  which  I  obtained  it  was 
in  every  respect  gratifying.     For,  instead  of  sulky  anssiars 
and  uncivil  proceedings,  I  met  with  good-natured  readi* 
ness,  and,  in  many  instances,  with  an  earnestness  of  dis- 
poaition    to  afibrd  me  every  information  respecting  the 
pimae  locality  of  the  fish,  names  and  quantity,  mode 
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and  sieaflon  of  fishing,  numner  of  preserving,  expense  of  con- 
veyanoe,  and  general  profit  derived  fit>m  the  sale,  together 
with  every  other  particular  I  required,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  they  must  have  perceived  that  I  was  but  a 
very  sorry  customer  to  them.     I  never  saw  better  disposed 
people  in  that  class  of  life  any  where.     They  did,  indeed, 
once  or  twice  indulge  a  sly  titter  at  my  shrivelled  figure 
and  blue  8ti£P  fingers  trying  to  hold  the  pencil  and  note-book 
(temperature  eighteen   degrees  below  freezing!)  in  com^ 
mitting  to  paper  the  answers  they  gave  me ;  but  that  was 
a  fair  subject  of  merriment  for  them,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  it  with  civility.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  re- 
ception aforeigner  would  meet  with  at  BilUnsgate  or  Covent- 
Oarden  if  he  were  to  go  thither  with  an  interpreter  poking 
his  fingers  into  every  article,  holding  up  each  basket  for  con- 
templation, asking  its  price,  its  origin  and  peculiarities,  and 
having  made  a  low  bow,  with  a  ^^  thank  ye,^  proceed  to 
the  next  stall  to  repeat  the  farce :  if  John  Bull  suffered  him 
to  leave  the  market  sound  of  limb,  or  without  some  pelting, 
it  would  be  somewhat   ^^  against  the  course  of  nature.^ 
Every  species  of  fish  I  saw  here  was  at  the  very. lowest 
price:    pike,   trout,   and   soudag  in   abundance,    of  the 
largest  size,  at  2d.  the  Russian  pound  (14|  oz.  of  the  Eng- 
lish weight) ;  and  when  of  smaller  size  l^d. ;  a  salmon  from 
Archangel,  weighing  five  pounds,  for  8d.     There  was  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  in  this  great  market,  a  sea-fish 
brought  also  from.  Archangel,  much  esteen^ed  by  the  gaur- 
mandsj  and  at  the  bare  mention  of  whose  name  I  heard 
them  smack  their  lips.     This  is  the  Navaga  :  I  have  tasted 
it,  but  cannot  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  connois- 
seurs ;  but  on  the  subject  of  sea-fish  they  are  certainly  not 
good  authorities,  except  when  they  have  travelled.     Only 
fancy  that  they  never  taste  cod,  sole,  haddock,  and  whiting 
unless  they  go  abroad  for  them!     Some   think  that  the 
flavour  of  two  of  those  seap-fishes,  the  cod  and  the  haddock, 
is  perceptible  in  the  soudag,  a  most  exceUent  river-fish, 
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about  the  size  of  a  salmoii-trout,  which  is  found  in  the 
Neva,  the  Ladoga  and  other  waters.  It  is  served  up  boiled, 
and  eaten  with  a  sauce,  in  which  mustard  and  pepper  form 
the  principal  ingredients.    I  should  consider  it  indigestible 
without  them.    These  and    other    fish  are  seen  closely 
packed  in  snow  and  hardened  by  frost,  covered  with  a  great 
deal  of  matting.    The  sledges  are  about  three  feet  hi^, 
and  five  feet  long.    The  Finnish  sledges  are  differently  con- 
structed, consisting  of  a  well-made  square  trough  placed  on 
a  sledge  bottom,  whereas  the  more  common  market-sledges 
are  made  up  of  twelve  or  sixteen  strong  pieces  of  timber, 
in  the  shape  of  a  coop  without  a  top,  filled  up  within  the 
interstices  with  smaller  pieces  of  wood,  and  lined  inside 
with  matting.     In  the  same  market  large  quantities  of 
onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  young  cabbages,  throughout 
the  winter  may  be  obtained.     By  way  of  completing  the 
pfctnre,  we  have  here  also  sledges  full  of  every  species  of 
meat,  which  is  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.     On  the  left  of  the 
Siefmaiay  are  arranged  the  hay  sledges,  which  may  perhaps 
carry  one-fourth  of  an  English  load.     At  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  hay  is  brought  down  the  Neva  to  St.  Peters- 
bui^  on  rafts,  and  piled  up  in  cubes  of  the  most  gigantic 
sixe,  containing  perhaps  a  quantity  equal  to  as  many  as 
fifkeen  and  twenty  common  English  hay-stacks. .  These 
««  moored  not  fiu-  from  the  third  or  Wghest  bridge,  and 
then  sold  in  retail.     Hay  is  then  rather  dear ;  probably  as 
much  as  one-third  of  what  it  costs  in  London ;  but  when 
winter  allows  of  rapid  conveyance  by  sledging,  and  en- 
aUes  every  peasant  to  bring  his  load. to  market,  the  pricea 
fidl  considerably.    The  keeping  of  horses,  therefore,  is 
dieaper  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Not  far  from  this  large  market,  is  the  round  market, 
{Krougloi  Rynok)  consisting  of  a  circular  building,  the 
outside  of  which  is  surrounded  by  piazzas,  with  a  great 
number  of  shops  under  them  for  the  sale  of  game  and  fish, 
the  former  fresh  or  frozen,  and  the  latter  fresh^  salted,  or 
VOL.  u.  2d 
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frozen.  Here  he  have  a  somewhat  saperior  classed  people 
to  deal  with ;  but  still  civil.  Thpse  fishmongers  pay  a 
tax  of  260  roubles  to  the  Douma,  or  civic  authorities,  for 
their  patent  or  Ucense,  to  open  a  shop,  which  license  they 
are  obliged  to  keep  framed  and  glazed,  suspended  in  a 
very  conspicuous  place.  The  variety  of  dry  fish  I  beheld 
here,  almost  exceeds  belief  Under  the  same  roof,  I  saw 
the  fish  peculiar  to  Archangel  and  Lake  Ilmen,  with  those 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Novgorod,  the  rivers  Volchow, 
the  Volga,  and  from  Astracan.  The  prices  are  so  low,  that 
the  poorer  classes  may,  and  do,  frequently  indulge  in  this 
delicious  food.  It  does  not  appear  that  frost  impairs  in 
any  Tery  considerable  degree  the  flavour  of  either  fish  or 
game.  One  of  the  English  residents  at  Cronstadt,  who 
has  a  deep  and  excellent  ice-house,  is  in  the  habit  of  daily 
frequenting  the  frozen  markets  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  orders  as  much  fish,  game,  and  poultry  as  his  ice- 
house will  ho?d,  which,  when  filled  with  those  useful 
articles,  is  closely  shut  up ;  and  the  frozen  provisions  are 
used  from  the  beginning  of  spring,  until  the  following  win- 
ter ;  by  which  means,  he  has  those  luxuries  at  all  times, 
and  most  economically.  I  saw  in  this  market  a  very  small 
fish,  something  like  the  white  bait,  though  not  silvery  and 
nearly  transparent,  called  Snedky.  It  is  mixed  up  widi 
soups,  the  broth  being  really  excellent  and  nutritious,  as  I 
afterwards  ascertained.  This  is  sold  at  three  half-pence 
a  pound.  One  of  the  dainties  at  this  season  in  the  fish 
line,  is  the  belly  part  of  the  sturgeon,  which  some  have 
compared  to  the  palate  of  beef  in  taste.  It  is  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  is  cut  into  long  and  broad  slices,  not  unlike 
tripe  in  appearance  (Osselrina).  I  observed  an  entire 
sturgeon,  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  drcumfe^ 
rencci :  it  came  from  Astracan,  and  was  sold  at  three  half- 
pence a  pound.  The  Ukleia  (Cyprinus  Albumus),  ano- 
ther species  of  fish,  found  in  abundance,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  served  up  at  the  tables  of  people  of  consequence. 
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much  resembles  the  whiting  in  size  and  taste,  and  perhaps 
is  the  same  fish.  But  the  fish,  far  exceUencCj  the  triumph 
of  the  St  Petersburgh  amphytrions,  and  which  is  de  rt- 
gueur  at  all  great  dinners,  as  a  turbot  is  at  a  dinner  prii  in 
London,  when  that  delicious  aquatic  is  not  yet  common, 
is  the  SterUad,  (Acdpenser  Ruthenus,)  improperly  called 
Sterlet^  which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  the  Volga.  It 
must  be  conveyed  and  kept  alive  till  within  a  short  time 
before  dinner,  or  it  is  not  worth  a  copper  kopeek  after- 
wards ;  for  it  becomes  tough  and  leathery,  and  acquires  a 
mawkish  taste.  The  SterliadAs  found  high  up  the  river, 
and  is,  so  far,  different  from  salmon-trout,  which  is  best 
when  caught  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  rivers.  I  wiU  not 
trust  myself  in  repeating  the  several  exorbitant  prices 
which  I  have  heard  quoted  as  having  been  given  for  some 
of  the  larger  sorts  of  this  fish;  it  is,  however,  a  fact,, 
that  for  no  other  fish,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  have  such 
sums  been  given  as  for  the  sterlet.  Some  are  several  feet 
in  length. 

Shakspeare  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  of  some- 
thing too  good  for  the  vulgar,  that  it  was  *'  caviare  to  the 
general.*^  There  are  few  things  more  delicious  than  cavi- 
arty  both  the  black,  which  is  prepared  from  the  sturgeon, 
sterliad,  fcc,  and  the  red,  or  rather  yellow  sort,  from 
another  fish  called  RiapaushkUf  (Salmo  Maraenula,)  each 
of  which  we  saw  in  great  quantities  at  the  Krougloi  Ry- 
nok  ;  and  yet  how  little  is  valued  by  people  who  ought  to 
know  better  !  On  my  asking  one  of  the  fishmongers  whe- 
ther they  did  not  sometimes  sell  the  salted  caviare,  re- 
peatedly washed,  for  fresh,  he  admitted  that  some  dis- 
honest tradesmen  might  do  it,  but  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  detect  the  trick  by  placing  some  of  it  on  a  white 
sheet  at  paper,  when,  if  the  caviare  was  old,  a  stain  of  oil 
would  remain  upon  it. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  regard  to 
fish,  are  the  floating  fish-markets  seen  during  the  summer. 

2d2 
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Until  the  freezing  of  the  Neva,  fish  is,  I  believe,  sold  in  no' 
other  places.     We  arrived  time  enough  in  St.  Petersburgfa 
to  see  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  capital  in  full  operation. 
A  number  of  decked  galliots,  divided  into  two  large  tanks, 
one  of  which  is  filled  with  salt  water  for  the  sea  fish,  and 
the  other  with  fresh  water  for  the  fish  caught  in  rivers  and 
lakes,  bring  daily  into  the  interior  of  the  city  a  very  large 
supply  of  live  fish  of  every  sort,  and  are  moored  alongside 
a  large  covered  hulk,  tastefully  arranged  and  painted  in  gay 
colours,  on  board  of  which  the  buyer  steps  from  the  quay, 
to  select  his  own  favourite  fish  as  it  swims  in  the  capacious 
tanks.     Net  bags,  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  are 
dipped  into  any  particular  part  oi  the  tank,  at  the  desire  of 
the  buyer,  who  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  having  brought 
out  of  the  clear  water,  for  examination,  any  sort  offish  which 
may  have  struck  his  attention.     The  operation  is  repeated 
as  often  as  necessary,  until  the  choice  is  made,  when  the  live 
fish  is  paid  for  and  carried  home.     One  of  these  floating 
fish-markets  is  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Isaac  bridge, 
and  on  several  of  the  canals  in  the  interior  of  the  city. 

There  are  other  modes  of  procuring  fresh  fish  from  the 
Neva  in  St.  Petersburgh,  both  in  summer  and  vrinter,  to 
which  many  of  the  gourmands  prefer  having  recourse. 
Extensive  fisheries  are  to  be  met  with  along  the  two  banks 
of  the  river,  at  short  distances,  conducted  by  the  seignorial 
or  leasehold  proprietors  of  the  banks.  Hither  the  amateurs 
frequently  flock  for  amusement,  and  take  their  chance  of 
the  haul  of  the  nets,  settling  beforehand  to  pay  for  the 
contents  a  certain  price,  which  varies  accorcKng  to  the 
season  of  difierent  kinds  of  fish.  In  winter,  fishing  with 
the  hoop-net  is  not  unproductive.  These  nets  are  sunk 
through  large  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  and  hauled  up  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  There  are  proper  ice-breakers  who  per- 
form that  operation,  not  only  for  the  fisbermen,  but  for 
the  washerwomen  also,  who  require  in  winter  a  round  aper- 
ture in  the  ice.     A  curious  phenomenon  may  be  noticed  on 
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removing  the  pietee  of  ice  thus  cut  round ;  a  column  of 
thick  vapour  rises  immediately  from  the  aperture,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  some  time.  When  a  great  number  of 
fishing  parties  are  scattered  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
liver,  busy  in  their  favourite  occupation,  or  in  planting 
branches  of  fir  trees  in  the  ice  near  the  openings,  to  in- 
dicate their  position  both  to  pedestrians  and  the  drivers  of 
carriages^  throwing  at  the  same  time  snow  and  ice  round 
its  margin  to  prevent  accidents,  the  scene  presented  to  the 
stranger  is  really  picturesque  and  animated.  The  markets 
are  supplied  with  live  fish  by  the  Fins  (^  propos  of  fish,) 
who  often  bring  great  quantities  from  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  Finland.  The  tall  casks  in  which  the  fish  are  brought 
by  these  people,  have  a  large  square  aperture,  which  allows 
of  the  upper  stratum  of  ice  being  broken  and  thrown  out 
in  proportion  as  it  forms,  supplying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fish  with  fresh  water,  in  order  to  preserve  them  alive. 
They  are  sdd  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  two  markets  I  have  just  described,  are  not  the 
only  places  where  frozen  provisions  are  sold  in  winter. 
There  is  besides  a  very  large  open  space  on  the  left  of 
the  Nevskoi  Prospect,  not  far  from  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Alexander,  in  which  such  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  sold 
during  the  winter  in  astonishing  quantities,  so  that  the 
lower  classes  may  be  said  to  have  a  perpetual  cocagna  of  it 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  although  they  have  a  long  and 
very  strict  Lent  to  fast  in. 

The  price  of  provisions  during  the  winter  season  is  so  low, 
that  I  wonder  how  people  can  thiuk  it  worth  their  while 
to  come  any  great  distance  with  them  to  market.  Veal 
firom  Archangel,  which  is  the  best,  is  also  a  dear  article, 
being  sold  at  7d.  or  8d.  a  pound.  But  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  which  latter  is  much  eaten,  are  respectively  sold  fresh 
for  15,  25,  and  28  kopeeks  the  pound,  or  l^d.  2id.  2;d. 
Englidi  money.  Mutton  is  very  cheap,  but  it  is  very  in- 
ferior at  St.  Petersburgh.     It  has  no  fiavour,  and  is  al- 
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ways  tough  and  coarse.     I  saw  the  best  white  wheaten 
bread  purchased  for  28  kopecks  a  pound.     I  bought,  one 
day,  from  a  female  Rasnostchick,  or  hawker  of  provisionft, 
a  v^y  numerous  class  in  S^.  Petersburgh,  a  loaf  of  the 
best  fancy-bread,  of  a  most  choice  flavour  and  whiteness, 
in  size  about  that  of  a  threepenny  loaf,  Ibr  eight  kopeeks, 
four-fifths  of  a  penny.     Rye  bread,  however,  is  more  um« 
versally  eaten,  even  by  families  of  rank  :  it  is  said  to  be 
well  tasted,  and  to  yield  more  nourishment.    I  can  agree 
to  the  latter,  but  could  never  agree  with  the  former  part 
of  the  asstf tion.     At  all  the  tables  I  frequented,  I  saw 
laid  before  the  guests,  besides  the  beautiful  wheaten  bread, 
a  slice  of  rye  bread,  delightfully  black,  pasty,  and  sour, 
which  was  eaten  with  as  much  relish  aa  I  felt  in  disposing 
of  my  white  one.     The  poorer  classes  use  a  blacker  sort  of 
bread,  prepared  of  rye-meal  unbolted.     The  very  whitest 
wheaten  flour  cost,  at  the  close  of  November,   thirty-two 
roubles,  or  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  shillings 
a  sack,  containing  200  Russian,  or  180  English  pounds : 
in  other  words,  flour  is  sold  at  l^d.  a  pound.  Every  thing 
else  is  reasonable  in  proportion.      A  pair  of  very  large 
fowls  costs  three  paper  roubles,  or  2s.  6d.,  and  when  fro- 
zen 2s.  only.     I   bargained  for  a  goose  weighing  eight 
pounds,  and  a  turkey  somewhat  larger ;  the  first  for  one 
rouble,  or  lOf  d.  and  the  latter  three  roubles  and  a  half. 
Game  in  proportion  is  even  cheaper.    I  one  Sunday  visited 
the  poultry  and  game-market,  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the 
fact ;  and  was  surprised,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  quantity 
of  both  to  be  found  there ;  and  in  the  second  place,  at  the 
trifling  charge  made  for  the  game  in  particular.     A  brace 
of  partridges  was  purchased  for  eight-pence ;  and  it  should 
be  recollected  that  there  is  a  species  of  those  birds  in  Rus- 
sia which  is  considerably  larger  than  in  other  parts  of  Ett> 
rope.     They  are  distinct  from  the  common  species,  which 
is  rather  smaller  in  Russia  than  in  England ;   neither  are 
they  the  red-le^^  partridges,  but  a  totally  distinct  bird, 
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and  very  excellent.  Moor  garae  is  of  considerable  edze  in 
St  Petersburgh ;  generally  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized 
turkey.  A  pair  of  black  cocks,  the  size  of  a  turkey,  wag 
■old  for  fifteen  pence. 

Milk  is  perhaps  one  of  the  dearest  articles  of  life  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  milk'Tomen  carry  that  commodity  to 
town  in  earthen  jars,  covered  with  mats  made  of  the  birch 
bark.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
costume,  which  consists  of  a  short  tunic  of  some  gaudy 
c(donr,  without  any  covering  over  the  shirt-sleeves,  which 
are  always  full,  and  of  a  dazzling  white,  elegantly  fastened 
st  the  wrist  with  daspg. 


Th^  look  v«7  well  in  this  dress,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  carry  their  light  burthens,  suspended  from  the  ends  of 
s  bow  resting  upon  one  shoulder,  gives  them  a  very  graceful 
appearance.  The  majority  of  these  milk-women  come  from 
tbe  village  of  Okhta,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  great 
mch  of  the  Neva  on  the  Vibourg  bank.     There  are,  also 
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engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of 
Swiss  or  Dutch  people,  I  forget  which,  who  were  originally 
invited  over  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petersburgh  with  milk  and  fresh  butter ;  but  these  live 
farther  from  the  city.  Both  the  milk  and  cream  which  I 
tasted  appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  less  liable 
than  those  of  our  own  capital  to  Mr.  Accum^s  celebrated 
reflections  on  "Death  in  the  Pot.^  A  quart  bottle  of 
the  former  sells  for  30  kopeeks,  (3d.)  and  one  pint  and 
a  half  of  the  latter  for  lO^d.  With  r^ard  to  fresh 
butter  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of,  generally  speak- 
ing; but  most  of  the  respectable  families  prefer  getting 
the  necessary  quantity  of  cream,  and  have  what  butter  they 
require  for  their  lighter  repasts  made  at  home  by  means  of 
a  very  speedy  process,  facilitated,  of  course,  by  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  free  use  of  ice. 
That  which  is  sold  costs  about  one  rouble,  or  a  little  more 
than  tenpence  the  Russian  pound ;  salt  butter  is  half  that 
price  at  all  times. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  Miasnoi  Rynok,  on  the 
canal  Kriukof,  where  the  butchers^  meat  is  displayed,  both 
before  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  after,  when  the  meat  was 
frozen ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  it  either  bett^  or  more  cleanly  kept  any  where 
e(se,  London,  perhaps,  excepted.  The  sight  of  a  butcher's 
shop  is  by  far  more  inviting  in  St.  Petersburgh  than  in 
Paris.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
coquetry  about  them  which  one  would  scarcely  expect  in 
such  places.  The  oxen  slaughtered  for  the  St.  Petersburg^ 
market  come  principally  from  the  Crimea,  or  Little  Russia. 
In  the  former  case,  these  animals  are  driven  some  thousand 
versts,  and  do  not  reach  the  capital  for  some  months. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  a  practice  which  originally 
arose  out  of  an  Imperial  order,  and  by  which  a  certain  dip 
of  land  is  allotted  on  each  side  of  the  high  roads  for  the 
pasturage  of  those  travelling  beasts.  The  landholders  are 
bound  to  cultivate  it  with  grass  and  grain  for  that  purpose. 
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At  given  distances  on  the  road  there  are  places  erected  and 
kept  in  proper  condition,  for  pasturing  the  cattle  at  night 
during  the  winter.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  ndlghbour- 
hood  of  St.  Petersburgh,  they  are  driven  to  the  great  dis- 
tilleries, where  a  trifling  sum  is  paid  for  feeding  them 
upon  the  refuse  grain  of  distillation,  on  which  they  fatten 
considerably.  On  the  road  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Alex- 
androwsky,  I  noticed  a  very  large  square  and  not  inelegant 
building,  in  which  the  oxen  to  be  killed  are  kept  till  a 
proper  time.  The  operation  of  slaughtering  is  performed 
on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  so  that  the 
filth  and  blood  are  washed  down  by  the  stream,  and  thus 
the  dty  is  not  exposed,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
any  unpleasant  effluvia. 

Curiosity,  the  most  excusable  of  a  traveller'^s  faults,  led 
me  to  pay  a  visit  with  my  English  friend  to  the  Tolkoutchoi' 
Rynok,  a  kind  of  rag-fair,  as  I  had  heard  so  much  of  that 
place,  and  wished  to  see  the  humours  of  low  life.  Again,  it 
was  on  a  Sunday  that  I  proceeded  to  this  market,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  crowded.  This  singular  place  is  si- 
tuated nearly  opposite  the  Bank  of  Assignats,  in  the  third 
Admiralty  quarter,  and  consists  of  an  open  space  of  about 
the  size  of  Lincoln'^s  Inn  Fields,  covered,  in  part,  with  small 
wooden  shops  and  stands,  arranged  in  rows,  intersecting 
each  other  at'  right  angles,  and  separated  by  narrow  pas- 
sages, paved  with  wood.  Here  every  kind  of  article  of  in- 
ferior value,  for  the  use  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  peo- 
ple, is  sold ;  and  in  many  of  these  shops,  any  person,  male 
or  female,  of  that  class  may  get  equipped  cap^upie  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  Around  that  part  of  the  market  which 
is  open,  the  shops  have  much  the  appearance  of  booths  at 
Adrs,  and  in  them  articles  of  a  still  inferior  description  are 
floid;  while  the  open  space,  or  square,  is  filled  with 
hawkers,  old  dothesmen,  sellers  of  kvass,  sbitine,  ginger* 
bread,  horse-flesh,  and  a  particular  sort  of  black  cabbage 
^aoup,  thick  and  nasty,  of  which  the  poorer  people  are  fond. 
We  were  solicited,  without  impertinence,  but  in  pressing 
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language,  to  buy  what  the  people  thought  #e  stood  most 
in  need  of;  thus  to  myself,  who  had  only  a  loose  En^sh 
cloak  on,  they  addressed  a  pressing  invitation  to  enter 
their  shops,  for  they  were  sure  I  wanted  a  thick  wadded 
kaftan  to  keep  me  warm  ;  while  my  friend,  who  walked  by 
my  side,  like  one  who  feels  that  his  toes  are  pinched  widi 
cold,  and  had  only  thin  boots  on  to  guard  him  against  the 
ice  on  which  we  trod,  was  strenuously  urged  to  take  shelter 
under  one  of  the  shades,  and  get  himself  a  pair  of  the 
*^  best  and  cheapest  galoshes  in  the  universe.'^  The  crowd 
was  excessive,  and  we  were  actually  shoved  from  one  place 
to  another  as  we  made  our  way  through  it;  hence  the  nidc- 
name  of  Tdikoutchoi,  or  the  shoving-market.  There  is 
another  sobriquet  given  to  it,  which  I  may  be  excused  re- 
peating ;  as  it  refers  .to  a  branch  of  insectology  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  study..  There  were  a  very  few  females 
among  the  buyers,  and  none  among  the  sellers.  The 
motley  multitude  seemed  made  up  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  many  Russians;  the  latter  of 
whom,  particularly  the  young  men,  as  I  had  remarked  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  capital,  have  fine  and  pleasing  coun- 
tenances. Hjsre,  as  well  as  every  where  else  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  you  must  bargain  hard. 
We  entered  one  of  the  small  shops,  about  eight  feet  square 
and  seven  feet  high,  in  which  there  were  a  great  many 
books  displayed,  in  order  to  purchase  some  memento  of 
my  visit  to  this  singular  market.  The  shop  was  k«pt  by 
a  quick  and  sprightly  boy^  who  asked  me  three  roubles 
(28,  6d.)  for  a  small  treatise  on  caligraphy,  (spooobb  Der- 
jania  pera,)  containing  eighteen  pages  of  engraved  copy^ 
which  he  let  me  have,  at  last,  for  sixty  kopeeks  {6d.) 
This  practice  is  very  general  abroad,  and  to  be  deprecated, 
inasmuch  as  it  occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  time :  but 
to  assume  it  at  once,  as  some  English  travellers  have  done, 
as  an  infallible  mark  of  a  disposition  to  cheat  is  prepoater- 
ous.  Usage  has  sanctioned  the  practice,  and  as  every  body 
is  aware  of  it,  the  purchaser  contents  hin^self  with  making 
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as  low  an  offisr  for  the  article  aa  the  sdler'^s  demand  for  it  is 
high ;  and  both  are  therefore  quits.  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  find  in  this 'miserable  abode,  among  the  old  and 
well-thumbed  volumes  that  lined  the  shop,  some  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  in  Russian;  fancy  the  locality  for  such  a 
jdiilosopher ;  nor  was  I  less  surprised  when  I  was  told  that 
a  poor  looking  devil,  half  in  rags  and  unshayen,  who  had 
come  in  after  us,  and  had  held  a  short  converse  with 
our  young  shopkeeper,  had  inquired  for  **  Les  Amours 
du  puissant  Chevalier  Amadis  de  Oaul,^  in  the  Russian 
language! 

From  this  extraordinary  place  we  made  our  way  to  the 
Ovosdmoi  Rynok,  or  fruitdnarket,  which,  even  at  that  sea- 
son  of  the  year  contained  some  tempting  and  choice  articles, 
such  as  large  water-melons,  pine  apples  from  the  interior  of 
the  empire,  Astracan  grapes,  be-   Oranges  are  also  found 
herein  abundance,  which  ace  purchased  in  the  English  mar- 
ket and  shipped  for  Russia.     So  ipany  skippers  are  eager  to 
arrive  first  at  St.  Petersburgh  with  their  cargoes  of  that  de- 
lightful fruit  and  of  lemons,  in  the  spring,  that  they  scarcely 
find  payment  for  their  freight.     It  is  stated  that  a  chest 
of  four  hundred  lemons  has  upon  such  occasions  been  pur- 
chased for  eight  or  nine  shillings.      The  bird-market  is 
next  to   the  fruit-market.     It  is  divided  into  two  large 
and  long  avenues  of  shops:  in  the  one,  living  birds  of 
almost  every  description  are  exposed  for   sale;  in   the 
other,   poultry  and  dead  game  are  sold.     The  Russians 
are  very  fond  of  live  birds,  even  when  they  are  not  of 
the  singing  species.     It  is  curious  to  see  several  thousand 
Urge  and  smidl  «jd  cages  hanging  in  triple  rows  on  the 
outside  of  about  eighty  shops,  on  each  side  of  the  avenue, 
containing  a  vast  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe;  nor  is  it 
uninteresting  to  reflect  how  they  can  live  exposed  to  such 
a  d^^ree  of  cold,  the  temperature  being  at  the  time  about 
twenty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.     In  a  part  of  each  cage 
a  small  quantity  of  snow  was  placed,  which  is  said  to  be 
to  keep  them  alive. 
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In  returning  home,  mj  attention  va§  urested  by  a  man 
carrying  partly  under  his  arm,  and  partly  fastened  round 
his  waist,  a  brass  jar,  card'uUy  enveloped  with  flannel  ban- 
dages, and  having  a  spout  with  a  brass  cock  at  its  uppa 
end.  He  appeared  to  be  distributing  to  the  passengers 
some  hot  liquor  in  tumblers,  which  he  kept  in  a  spe- 
cies of  trough  affixed  in  front  of  his  dress,  and  covered 
by  a  short  apron.  "  That  is  a  Sbitenstchick,^  said  my 
friendly  conductor,  "  and  wh^  he  seUs  is  ^e  Sbitene,  a 
national  diink,  to  which  the  lower  classes  are  very  partial.* 
I  approached  the  fellow,  and  had  a  ^ass  of  his  nectar ;  be 
was  about  to  plunge  a  lai^  red  pimento  into  the  glass, 
previously  to  pouring  out  the  sbitene,  such  being  the  prac< 
tioe  in  general ;  but  I  felt  satisfied  without  th^  additiui. 
The  charge  for  such  a  draught  was  a  two  kopeek  piece, 
for  which  be  also  gave  me  the  information  that  it  was  made 
.  of  eighteen  pounds  of  honey,  with  fifty  croushkis,  (quarts) 
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of  hot  water.     This  mixture,  to  which  pepper  is  added  by 
some,  is  drunk  hot,  with  the  further  addition  of  boiling 
milk,  which  the  sbitenstchick  carries  about  with  him,  in 
another  good-sized  vessel.     The  taste  of  the  sbitene  is 
agreeable,  and  with  milk,  not  unlike  that  of  very  sweet  tea. 
1  understand  that  in  summer  the  same  liquor  is  sold  iced, 
and  in  great  quantity.     The  man  presented  so  original  a 
picture,  that  1  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  introduce 
a  sketch  of  him  in  this  place.     Kvass,  mead,  or  hydromel, 
of  a  different  species  from  sbitene,*  honey  and  cranberry 
juice,  both  of  them  fermented,  are  some  of  the  other  na- 
tional beverages  which  I  frequently  noticed  dealt  out  by 
traffickers  in   the   street,   to  the  lower  classes.     I  have 
already  mentioned  another  kind  of  drink,  peculiarly  na- 
ticmal,  called  the  kislistchi :  this,  however,  is  not  so  much 
sought  after  as  kvass,  which  latter  is  drunk  commonly  by 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  in  the  best  families,   and  is 
made  in  the  following  manner: — plain  rye-meal,  twenty 
pounds;  rye-malt,  ten  pounds;  barley-malt,  three  pounds; 
mix  the  two   species  of  malt  together,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tepid  water,  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  to  the 
consistency  of  a  liquid  paste;  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  for 
an  hour.     Pour   afterwards   some  warm  water  over  the 
mixture,  and  add  gradually  the  rye-meal,  taking  care  to 
stir  it  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  paste, 
which   should   be   softer  than  that  usually  prepar^  for 
making  bread.     The  vessel  is  then  covered,  and  the  edges 
cemented  with  bread  paste  all  round.     It  is  then  put  into 
an  oven  at  the  temperature  generally  observed  when  bread 
is  half  baked,  where  it  remains  till  the  following  day:  the 
oiren  is  then  fresh  heated,  and  the  vessel  once  more  re* 
placed  in  it.    On  the  third  day,  the  vessel  is  removed,  and 
the  paste  diluted -with  eight  pails  of  cold  water  from  the 
riTCT,  stirring  it  constantly  at  the  same  time  with  a  large 
irooden  spoon;  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor  is  poured  into 
a  barrel,  already  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leaven, 
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Stirred  well  for  some  minutes^  and  set  aside  in  a  plaoe 
of  moderate  temperature.  As  soon^as  the  first  froth  w^ 
pears  on  its  surface,  the  barrel  is  carefully  dosed,  and 
carried  to  the  ice-house,  or  cold  cellar,  for  two  or  three 
d^ysy  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  Some 
people  add  to  the  above  ingredients  half  a  pound  of  mint 
and  two  pounds  of  wheaten  and  buck-wheat  flour,  wlndi 
are  said  to  improve  the  taste,  and  to  increase  its  effsr- 


The  Russiaiis  have  a  tolerably   good  sort  of  beer, 
(pivo^)    which   is   commonly  drunk,  and  resembles  the 
German  beer.    But,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  Englidi 
bottled  porter  is  considered  a  luxury.     Spirituous  liquors, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  rage  among  the  lower  classes; 
and,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  lack  of  means  for  procuring 
them.     The  present  government  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
brandy,  amounts  to  sixty-seven  millions  of  roubles,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  contained  in  the  Moskofsky  Te- 
legraph.     There  is  an  open  kabak  at  the  oom»  of  every 
street,  ready  to  receive  the  situbund  and  the  idle,  who,  for 
a  few  kopeeks  can  bum  their  throats  and  their  digestive 
tubes  to  their  hearths  content.     I  expected  more  outward 
and  visible  tokens  of  popular  drunkenness,  from  what  I 
had  read  of  St.  Petersburgh,  than  I  actually  observed: 
and  yet  I  walked  in  the  evening  very  frequently,  in  {H^fer- 
ence  to  riding,  and  certainly  met  much  less  interruption 
from  drunkards  than  I  have  in  London,  when  trudging  to 
some  humble  dwelling  at  night,  to  carry  professional  sac* 
cour  to  the  patients  of  charitable  institutions.     The  cheap- 
ness of  gin  has  certainly  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  this 
respect  in  London,  particularly  among  the  lowest  classes  of 
womeay  so  many  of  whom  are  constantly  to  be  seen  going 
into,  or  emerging  from,  gin-shops,  in  a  state  of  inebriety  in 
which  I  never  once  saw  a  Russian  female  during  my  stay 
in  St.  Petersburgh.     No  one  can  better  ascertain  such  a 
fact  than  the  physician  of  a  large  Dispensary.    I  cannot  be 
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much  in  error  when  I  aver,  that  the  prevalence  of  drunks 
ness  among  the  lower  cksses  in  the  metropolis  in  I8I79  snd 
that  in  ISS??  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three;  not  only 
because  we  see  three  times  as  many  pot-valiants  about 
the  streets  and  in  houses,  but  because,  in  the  execution 
of  our  professional  duty,  three  times  as  many  cases  of  dis- 
ease resulting  from  hard  drinking,  now  come  under  our 
notice.*  The  internal  arrangement  of  a  kabak  is  not  very 
unlike  one  of  the  London  soi^isant  wine-vaults,  or  gin- 
shops.  There  appeared  to  me,  from  the  slight  experience 
I  have  had,  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  drunken 
Russian  and  the  drunken  English  rabble.  In  all  the  in- 
stances which  I  witnessed  of  the  former,  the  parties  were 
invariably  merry  and  good-natured ;  not  savage  and  brutal, 
particularly  towards  women. 

I  have  hinted  in  another  place  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  Champagne  consumed  in  St.  Petersburgh.  Other  winte 
are  also  much  esteemed  and  drunk  by  all  above  the  hum- 
bler classes ;  a  glance  at  the  List  of  Imports  annexed  to  the 
present  Volume  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  quantity 
oonsumed.  In  the  South  of  Russia  they  are  striving  to  im- 
prove indigenous  wine ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  so  good  even  as 
that  of  Ackerman,  which  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  reputa- 
tion. After  all,  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most  grateful, 
the  most  healthy,  the  most  delightful,  and  really  national 
beverage  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh,  is  the  water 
of  the  Neva.  Oh,  commend  me  to  the  water  of  that  river 
for  quenching  thirst,  pleasing  the  palate,  and  assisting  di- 
gestion !  Malvern  water  must  yield  the  palm  to  it,  and  so;, 
I  take  it,  must  every  other  water  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  best  analysis  made  of  this  real  nectar,  (the  thing  I 

*  These  observations  on  drankenness  were  yet  wet  from  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  when  the  Report  of  the  Police  Committee  on  the  state 
of  the  metropolis  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  wherein  I 
find  the  tnidi  of  my  lemaxk  strongly  attested,  and  illustrated  by  facts 
which  are  attributed  to  the  tame  cause — gin-drinking. 
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regret  mo8t  at  St.  Petersburgh,)  it  would  appear  that  in 
fifty  pints  of  it,  taken  up  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  only 
four  grains  of  calcareons  earth,  and  five  grains  of  v^etdble 
extract,  were  found  to  be  present.  Ofelices  nimiumf  those 
who  can  enjoy  such  a  luxury  can  amore^  and  are  two  thou- 
sand miles  fix>m  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
water-courses !  This  limpid  and  ambrosial  liquid  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  middle  stream  of  the  Neva,  in  order  to 
have  it  in  perfection.  When  obtained  near  the  shores 
where  there  are  no  granite  banks,  it  is  somewhat  turbid, 
and  its  taste  by  no  means  genuine. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petecsburgh,  high  and  low,  are 
as  fond  of  tea  as  I  am  of  their  Neva  water :  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  condemned  to  drink  the  former  again ;  not 
because  it  is  bad  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  too 
good.  The  perfume  and  sapid  qualities  of  their  best  sort 
of  tea  are  such  as  I  have  never  tasted  before ;  and  the  eflect 
of  both  upon  the  nerves  is  very  distressing.  The  Russians 
are  quite  finical  about  tea-making  and  tea-drinking,  and 
understand  both  arts  fully  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
the  English.  Their  tea-urn,  or  Samowar,  is  quite  a  piece 
of  machinery,  and  admirably  calculated  for  its  purpose. 
The  tea  used  in  St.  Petersburgh  reaches  that  market  direct 
from  China  over-land,  and  the  best  is  sold  at  ten  roubles 
the  Russian  pound.  It  is  presumed,  that,  frcmi  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  not  travelling  by  sea,  the  Russian  tea  te^ 
tains  all  its  bloom  and  strength,  which  the  ^English  tea 
loses  during  a  long  sea-voyiige.  I  know  not  how  far  tfaii 
may  be  correct. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  St.  Petersburgh  makes  but  an  indifier- 
ent  display  of  shops.  They  are  not,  some  few  of  them  ex- 
cepted, situated  so  as  to  strike  a  stranger,  being  generally 
either  on  the  high  basement,  or  on  the  first  story.  Even 
those  that  are  more  favourably  exposed  to  view,  as  in  the 
Nevskbi  Prospekt,  for  instance,  particularly  about  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  that  street,   are  either  hidden 
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under  piaggas,  or  concealed  by  projecting  columns,  bo  as 
not  to  present  that  continued  line  of  shops,  one  more  splen^ 
didly  decorated  and  richly  stored  than  the  other,  which 
flanks  our  Regent-street,  and  makes  it,  without  ques- 
tion, the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Russian  shops  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  Gostinoi  Dvor,  claim  the  first  no- 
tice. This  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  of  an  almost 
triangular  form,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  range 
of  shops,  two  stories  high,  placed  all  round  with  a  court 
in  the  middle.  An  arcade  runs  in  front  of  those  that  are 
outside  the  building  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  prin- 
cipal story.  The  Grostinoi  Dvor  is  flanked  on  all  sides 
by  wide  streets,  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  skirting  it  to  the 
North,  where  it  presents  a  handsome  colonnade.  The 
building  is  one  thousand  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  the  shops, 
disposed  in  two  rows,  are  three  hundred  and  forty  in  num- 
ber. All  those  shops  at  which  the  same  kinds  of  commo- 
dities are  sold  are  placed  together.  Whatever  imagination 
can  devise  with  respect  to  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  even  luxuries  of  life,  is  to  be  found  in  this  {dace, 
which  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  being  crowded  with 
paoocpgers  and  carriages,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
small  town.  Hard  bargaining  is  the  order  of  the  day.  A 
young  fellow  is  generally  stationed  outside  of  each  shop, 
to  allure  passengers  by  a  rapid  enumeration  of  the  chef- 
d^aunres  contained  within.  Some  of  these  shops  are  really 
handsome,  and  fitted  up  with  taste ;  and  their  different 
csommodities  are  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

A  shfnrt  distance  firom  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  under  a  long 
arcade  that  reminded  me  of  Bologna,  are  the  Moscotilnoi 
JEliad,  or  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs  and  colonial  produce. 
The  Russian  castor  and  Russian  rhubarb  I  found  here  in 
abundance*  The  drugs  are  kept  in  very  neat  order,  ar- 
ranged either  in  large  glasses,  or  in  drawers.  The  shop- 
keeper is  generally  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  what  he 
aells ;  but  I  found  cne  or  two  who  spoke  a  little  Latin,  and 
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whom  I  questioned  dbout  the  UiWi  that  regulate  tfaf  sale  of 
drugs  both  retail  and  wholesale;  and  was  surprised  tofind 
that  the  medical  polioe  does  not  extend  to  them,  as  it  does 
to  the  compounders  ol  medidtiea,  and  physicians^  prescrip- 
tions.    One  of  these  good  people  who  is  the  most  extenritfc 
idler  of  drugs  in  St  Petersburgh,  mentioned  to  me  the 
kind  of  articles  of  the  nmteria  medica  which  are  in  greateat 
request  in  that  capital.     One  ctould  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  state  of  practical  medicines  in  the  Russian  metnv 
polis  from  his  answers.    The  quaatitj  of  dry  jdants,  roots, 
barks  and  twigs,  whidi  he  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  settings 
besides  some  of  the  more  potent  drugs,  almost  surpasses 
belief. 

A  dty  like  St.  Petersburgh,  which  requires  a  supply  of 
every  spedes  of  foreign  manu&cture,  and  in  which  foreign 
iherdumts  and  tradesmen  have  always  met  with  encourage* 
ment,  afforded  a  fidd  for  speculation,  to  the  English  in  par- 
ticular^ too  tempting  to  be  neglected,  for  estdbliabing  a  dep6i 
of  the  merchandise  of  their  native  country.    Acccmlkigly) 
we  find  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hog,  foormed  many 
years  ago  an  establishment  under  the  name  of  £ng^h  Ma- 
gazine,  which  has  flourished  ever  since,  and  ia  much  adu^ 
lands.    The  house  is  situated  in  the  Malaya  Millionnaya 
(petite  milUonne)  a  short,  but  wide  street,  leading  from  die 
Trophed  Arch  of  the  Etat  Major  to  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt, 
to  which  the  house  forms  an  angle.     There  are  on  the  &rst 
floor  twenty-five  rooms  en  suUe,  filled  with  every  de8cri|>- 
tion  of  merchandise ;  and  each  room  constitutea,  aait  were, 
a  separate  shop,  which  is  attended  by  an  Englishman,  eddy 
attached  to  it     The  establishment  may  be  eonsidetfed  as  a 
sort  of  promenade  or  lounge,  which  is  much  ficequented, 
and  may  be  sdd  to  be  the  resort  of  aU  the  faahion  in  St. 
Petersburgh  at  a  particular  time  of  the  day.     It  is  now 
conducted  by  another  person,  and  I  believe  with  equd 
success.     I  thought  it,  however,  inferior  to  our  Soho-aquare 
Bazaar,  in  every  spedes  of  article  which  is  to  be  met 
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equally  in  ddier — ^inferior  in  method  and  arrangement,  and 
in  the  value  and  beauty  of  the   various  objects.     But 
the  English  Magazine  of  St.  Petersburgh  combines  the 
woollen  and  linen-drapery,  with  other  branches  of  traffic. 
In  most  of  the  articles  of  manufacture  whidhi  are  made  in  St 
Petersburg  by  Russian  artists,  under  the  directu>n  of  the 
English  proprietor  of  this  Magazine,  such  for  instance  as 
or-molu,  and  malachite  ornaments,  Russian  leather  pocket- 
books  and  casies  stamped  with  ornamented  dies,  and  some 
odier  objects,  the  workmanship  appeased  to  me  infinitely 
snperior  to  any  thing  I  had  seen  before. 
'  External  clothing  is  a  sore  subject  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  Russians  are  strenuously  endeavouring  to  improve 
their  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ;  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  one  or  two  branches  of  it  in    particular,  that 
of  black   and  green  cloths,   the  latter  of  which  is  very 
commonly  used  for  the  army,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
eivilninsy  prohibitory  laws  have  lately  been  promulgated  1^ 
M.  Cancrin,   the  Ministelr  of  Finance,  which*  will  pro- 
bably injure  those  of  the  English  merchants,  who  had 
already  abipped  some  hundreds  of  bales  for  the  St.  Peters- 
burgh market.     The  Russians  have,  in  a  special  manner, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  Merino  breed,  in  which  they 
are  said  to  be  succeeding  rapidly ;  yet  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  any  very  fine  blue  or  black  cloth  of  their  own 
manufacture.     En^sh  cloth  is  what  is  most  appreciated ; 
bnt  this  is  sold  dear.    A  suit  of  clothes  costs  a  great  deal 
more  than  in  England.     The  make  of  them  is  on  a  par 
wkh  that  of  the  Parisian  exquisites^  in  regard  to  dviliwis ; 
bat,  as  to  the  military,  no  other  country  can  boast  of  such 
an  artisie  as    OkouloflT,    taUUur  de  Sa  Mafeete.    That 
oiEoer  muat  be  truly  indifferent  to  his  personal  appearance 
wjio  does  not  strive  to  get  his  uniform  cut  by  that  eele- 
btated  person.    He  is  as  much  the  rage  among  the  gentle- 
^  as  Mesdames  Ugon  and  Xavier,  (the  latter  of  whom 
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was  originally  an  actress,)  ore. among  the  ladies,  as  modiste 
the  one,  and  marehande  de  chapeaux  the  other. 

Furs  are  a  part,  and  a  most  necessary  part  of  clotbii^ 
for  the  winter.     The  shops  where  these  are  sold  are  objects 
of  curiosity  to  a  stranger.     A  visit  to  M.  Chaplin^s  vast 
**  magasin  de  fourrures  et  peUeteries^  in  the   Nevskoi 
Prospekt,  will  amply  repay  him  for  the  trouble.     Russian 
and  American  bear-skins,  already  cut  out  into  lining  for 
pelisses  or  shooht^  from  200  to  1,500  roubles  each ;  and 
the  yenate,  which  is  more  commonly  used  for  lining  great 
coats,  for  600  or  600  roubles,  will  be  found  in  perfection. 
Ermines  and  sable  fetch  a  very  extravagant  price ;  but  still 
are  much  cheaper  than  in  England.     The  former  are  sold 
in  the  shape  of  a  hirge  bag,  double  the  width  at  the  bot- 
tom.    One  of  these,   which  will  cut  out  into  two  large 
pelerine  tippets,  with  two  broad  and  loi^  tafls  in  front,  a 
garniture  of  great  width  at  the  bottom  for  two  dresses,  and 
cuflFs  to  both  also,  may  be  had  of  the  purest  white,  for  360 
jroubles,  OK  about  fifteen  guinead.     B^iver-skin  collars  are 
much  worn  ;  dark  coloured  fox  skins  are  very  expensive  and 
dearer  the  darker  they  are.     Wolf-skins,  of  all  csolours,  but 
all  considered  common,  tiger  and  leopard  skins,  squirrd 
skins,  particularly  the  blue,  white  hare  skins,  and  Siberian 
cat  skins,  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  M.  Chaplin's  shop  in 
great  abundance. 

Linen,  during  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh,  was  said  to 
be  cheaper  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  the  quantity 
exported  to  have  diminished  considerably,  and  latterly 
to  be  decreasing  still  more.  The  coarse  sort,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  huccabaek  in  England,  and  the  JUms^ 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  are  alone  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish market.  Some  diapery  too,  is  called  for,  and  towd- 
ling  would  be  well  received,  were  it  as  strong  and  stout 
as  it  used  formerly  to  be,  and  the  towels  not  so  narrow. 
I  took  great  pains  to  inquire  into  this  branch  of  Russian 
trade  and  manufacture,  with  the  kind  aasi^tanoe  of  the 
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fady  of  Mr.  Anderson,   the  merchant.     The  finest  linen 
18  decidedly  not  preferable  either  to  the  Dutch  or  to  the 
Irish,  though  much  cheaper,  and  little  of  it  is  exported. 
There  is  another  sort  of  stout  linen,  called  ravendocky 
which  is  sent  to  America.    .It  is  a  most  useful  article,  and 
is  very  reasonable.     The  finer  and  bleached  linen  is  gene- 
rally in  pieces  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four,  archines, 
rolled  up;   but  as  the  number  of  archines  contained  in 
each  piece  is  not  uniformly  fixed,  such  linen  is  bought  by 
the  measure.     I  saw  some  very  fine  linen,  firmly  set  and 
strong,  sold  at  one  rouble  and  thirty  kopeeks  (paper)  the 
archine,  or  seven-ninths  of  an  English  yard.    At  the  then 
exchange  of  10^  the  rouble,  the  price  of  the  archine  of 
that  cloth  was  about  l5.  to  1|<2.  or  Is.  6d.  the  English  yard, 
which  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  bought  for  less  than  three 
shillings  in  England.     There  were  two  other  sorts,  of  a 
much  finer  quality,  which  had  fetched  the  year  before  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three,  and  even   four  roubles   the  ar- 
chine;  but  which,  at  the  end  of  18279  were  sold  for  half 
that  price.     These  three  kinds  of  linen  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  naarket  from  trade-looms ;  but  in  general  they  are 
purchased  of  a  better  quality,  and  at  still  more  reduced 
prices,  from  peasants,  or  serfs,  who  spin  their  own  flax,  and 
weave  the  doth  on  the  estate  of  their  masters ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Domoshney. 
These  peasants  frequently  come  into  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  private  houses,  particularly 
those  of  the  English,  to  dispose  of  their  stocks. 

The  flems  are  mM  in  pieces  of  fifty  archines  properly 
measured,  and  are  an  archine  and  a  half  wide.  Some  of 
them  are  very  coarse;  but  the  kind  most  in  use  is  fit 
for  servants^  sheets  when  bleached :  they  were  sokl  at 
Aat  time  wholesale  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  roubles 
the  100  archines.  The  ravendock,  which  is  a  yard 
wide,  aad  is  fit  for  covering  stair  carpets,  making  afurons, 
coarse  towels,  be,  may  be  had  for  eighty  kopeeks,  or 
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eightpence  the  EngHsh  yard.  A  piece  of  diaper  toweOiBg, 
ooDtaining  twelve  towels^  one  yard  and  three-quarters 
long,  costs  fifteen  roubles,  or  twelve  shiHings  and  sixpence. 
Table-cloths  and  other  figured  linens  seemed  very  inferior 
to  any  I  had  seen  in  England,  though  stronger.  The 
iinen  purchased  from  the  peasants  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  its  genuine  state,  and  is  not  stardied 
or  pressed. 

The  ejcpenses  of  living  at  8t  Petersbui^h  may  be 
judged  of  by  what  I  have  already  stated,  and  by  the  pe- 
Tusid  of  a  short  list,  annexed  to  this  chapter,  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  their  pdces,  which  I  obtained  from 
a  lady  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  family  for 
many  years  in  that  city,  and  who  is  her  own  house-keepdr, 
as  all  married  ladies  should  be  ^^  who  love  thdr  lords.^ 
Supposing  a  person  to  move  in  the  sphere  in  which  the 
family  of  the  lady  in  question  moves — every  luxury  as 
well  as  convenience  and  necessary  of  life,  including  a  dose 
carriage  and  pair,  which  such  a  person  might  require,  and 
which  would  cost  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year  in  Lon- 
don,— may,  I  have  been  assured,  be  obtained  and  enjoyed 
in  quiet,  for  twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand  roubles  in  St. 
Petersburgh. 

A  thrifty  housekeeper,  however,  need  not,  in  very  severe 
weather,  expose  herself  to  the  inconvenience  of  gcnng  to 
market,  for  there  is  a  set  of  people  called  Rasnostchicks,  who 
regularly  attend  private  houses,  bringing  daily  along  with 
them  whatever  article  bf  the  necessaries  of  life  they  judge 
likely  to  be  required,  and  generally  good  as  to  quality,  as 
well  as  correct  in  regard  to  quantity.  These  peofde  settle 
their  accounts  either  monthly  or  half-yearly  with  families 
whom  they  once  know ;  but  short  reckonings  are  the  best 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  quickly  these  people^  aa  well  eis 
other  Russian  tradesmen,  will  cast  up  their  reckoning  with* 
out  either  trusting  to  their  memory,  or  using  any  pencil*  or 
ink,  but  by  means  of  the  Stchety,  which  may  be  ocmsidered 
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as  ^^  tangible  arithmetic,"^  and  conaistB  of  a  square  board 
having  a  number  of  vertical  brass  wires  passing  throu^  a 
certain  number  of  black  and  white  ivory  beads.  It  is  by 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  these  beads,  that  the  first  opa- 
radons  of  arithmetic  are  performed  cleverly  as  well  as  quick- 
ly by  the  St.  Petersburgh  shopkeepers. 

A  great  part  of  the  provisions  and  other  commodities  for 
the  St.  Petersburgh  market,  are  taken  thither  by  winter 
and  summer  carriers,  called  Izvoschiks,  who  may  be  said 
to  form  a  class  of  people  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  many  striking  respects.    The  winter  carriers 
generally  go  in  caravans  amounting  often  to  one  hundred  in 
number,  which  are  called  Oboz ;  I  met  some  of  these  on  my 
return.     Their  carts  are  upon  small  and  very  low  sledges ; 
and  the  fares  are  considerably  less  than  by  the  more  ordi- 
nary conTcyances,  although  they  carry  more  weight,  and 
perform  their  journey  more  quickly.    They  generally  tra- 
vel from  sixty  to  eighty  versts  a-day.     The  summer  car- 
riers^ carts,  or  Teliegas,  are  upon  four  wheels,  which  are 
al  a  light  construction.    The  nave  of  the  wheel  projects 
more  than  a  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  upsetting  of  the 
carriage  in  the  dreadful  and  deep  ruts  over  which  they  have 
sometimes  to  pass.     They  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty  poods 
of  goods,  are  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  go  at  the  rate 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  versts  a-day.     They  also  travel  in 
caiavana  consisting  of  a  hundred  carts  each,  one  man  tak- 
ing diarge  of  four  of  them  at  a  time. 
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PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS 

•     During  ike  Auiumn  and  Winder  Season. 
Bread  and  Fhwr. 
Eye  Bread,  1  rouble  30  kopedu  a  pood. 
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Bread  per  pouiid  or  othenriae. 

Three  and  a  half  loaTes  make  1  lb.  aold  for  18  kopeeka,  aa  good 
as  French  bread  in  London. 
Floor,  (wfaeaten)  the  very  whitest,  23  roubles  for  200  Hrowian  pounds. 

Meat. 

Bee^  15  kopeds  1  lb.  Ross. 
Mutton,  25  kopeeks. 
Lamb,  5  roubles  for  a  whole  one. 

Veal  (Archangel  is  the  best  and  cheapest),  70  to  80  kopeeks  a  lb.  Ross. 
Pork,  25  to  30  kopeeks,  fresh :  a  sucking  pig,  3  roubles,  the  froBen 
mudi  less :  a  good  deal  eaten  in  winter. 


Game  aid  Pendtry, 

Partridges,  80  kopeeks  the  pair. 
Black  Cock,  2|  roubles  a  pair. 

Smaller  Game — Silktails  and  Bullfinches,  12  kopeeks  a  pair 
Fowls,  from  3  to  4  roubles  a  pair,  TCiy  large ;  frosen,  %\  roubles  a 
pair. 
Geese,  1  rouble  each. 
Tuikejrs,  3  to  5  roubles ;  very  laige  indeed. 


Fegetables,  he: 

Roots,  1^  rouble  for  100  canots. 
Celery  Roots,  1^  rouble  for  100. 
Grapes,  1^  per  lb. 

lAqmdi. 

Best  KTaas,  per  quart,  15  kopecs. 

Kislistchy,  15  kopeeks  a  quart 

Best  Beer,  40  kopedtf  a  botUe. 

Cream — One  botde,  containing  one  pint  and  a  hadf,  1  rouble 

Milk— One  bottle,  30  kopeciks. 

Oil  (Olivc^,  3  roubles  the  Proyence  bottle. 

Tea,  over-land,  from  8 to  10  and  20  roubles  1  lb.  Russian. 

Cofiee,  45  roubles  a  pood— or  36  lbs.  English. 

Gallipoli  Oil,  30  roubles  a  pood. 

Spermaceti  Oil,  rare,  not  used. 
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Other  Neeeiuxrtes. 

Butter,  1  rouble  a  lb. ;  Salt  Butter,  50  kopeeks  per  lb.  Russian. 

Eggs,  sold  by  tens,  at  40  kopeeks  (common.) 

Fresh  Eggs,  2  roubles  for  ten.  * 

Sail — ^Foreign  Salt,  2  roubles  80  kopeeks  a  pood. 

Wax  Candles,  best,  60  roubles  a  pood,  or  Is.  4d.  a  lb.  Englishi 

Tallow  Candles,  13  roubles  a  pood,  or  3fd.  a  lb.  Ei^lish. 

So^,  Tallow-Soap,  10  roubles  a  pood,  yeiy  good;  and  wkite, 
doable  that  sum. 

Wood,  ficom  7  to  10  roubles  a  fathom,  1  archine  wide,  f  of  aicbine 
deq». 

Washing  (generally),  600  roubles  a  year,  for  a  fJBonily  of  12. 

Wages,  Carriagesy  &c. 

Footman's  Wages^— £rom  35  to  40  roubles  per  month,  fed,  and  no 
dothes. 

Wages  to  Coadmian,  40  roubles  per  month;  not  fed,  and  dress 
giveD. 

Wages  to  Postilion,  when  4  horses  are  kept,  25  roubles  per  month ; 
not  fed. 

Dromick,  30  roubles  a  month;  not  fed. 

Maid  Servants'  Wages — Cook,  Lady  Vmaid,  and  Laundrymaid,  25 
rod>le8  a  month. 

Housemaid  and  Nurserymaid,  15  roubles. 

Board  Wages,  15  roubles  a  month. 

Servants  have  no  fixed  apartments,  bedding,  clothing,  sugar,  tea,  or 
any  thing  else  provided  for  them ;  and  even  in  the  best  houses  they  sleep 
any  where,  on  the  stairs,  &g. 

Hixses  alone,  900  roubles  per  annum. 

Hay,  60  kopedu  to  75  per  pood. 

OatB,  7i  roubles  to  8  roubles  a  bag,  8  Tchertverik. 

Straw,  50  kopeeks  a  pood. 

A  sledge  and  pair,  carriage  and  coachmen,  (wages  and  board  wages 
idcfaided)  250  roubles  (ten  guineas)  per  month. 

A  dose  carriage  and  four  horses,  coachman  and  postilion  (wi^pes  and 
boud  wageB  included)  450  roubles  (eighteen  guineas)  per  month. 

N.  B.  A  pair  of  horses  without  a  carriage  or  coachman,  but  kept 
by  the  hackneymau,  may  be  hired  in  the  winter  for  100  roubles  per 
month. 

House  Rent  is  high. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PICTURB  OP  ST.  P£TBS8BUR6H. 

Coorenattioiis  widi  eminent  and  impovlidl  pcnonSy  oo  many  inipartaiil 
Sabjects.^'pBooftEss  op  Citilizatiov  iv  R€SsiA.«*FlDa]ld  with 
dnt  of  Eii0aiid«—Ji)RisFRUDEVcx  and  state  of  Ibe  legal  praiei- 
skm  in  Raaaiaw — ^Fonne  of  Imw,  number  and  chaiader  of  vanooi 
Coaiti.^Adminutntion   of  Jostke.— Trial   by  Peen.— Co«t  of 
Habta$  Cofpm  in  St.  Petenboij^. — Prisohs,  and    Prison  Diso- 
pline.— The  Town  Gaol  on  the  plan  of  Howard. — Extiaordinaiy 
number  of  prisooers  in  Russia  during  1826. — Still  more  extraordisuy 
reduction  in  die  course  of  a  twriremonth.— Society  for  imptofiog 
Prison  Discipline^ — Commission  of  Gemeral  SmvdBamee, — CotpoNal 
IHmiAinAntK — Whipping  in  the  West   Indies.— Flogging  in   the 
Britidi  Navy. — ^The  Kvout  in  Russia. — ^Description  of  the  Inslni- 
menL-C«emony  of  its   AppUcation.-TTie    «  CatM/^mi^4ails,''- 
The  Rope's-end. — Commission  for  drawing  up  new  Codes  of  Laws. 
— Monsieur  Sperahsky — Monsieur   Balouhiahskt  <-^Captttre  of 
Tiflis^— Public  Illuminations  at  St  Petei8bQigh.--W«lcb  iMOses.— 
Boodosdmiksy  or  military  Watchmen^^-Prodamatioii  of  Kew  Lews. 
— ^Iron  Pavilions,  and  Fires  in  the  Street  pn  bcma  pMicmm — Slate  of 
the  Police  in  St.  Petersburgh. — ^Provisions  against  Fii<e.*^New  Fire 
Insurance  Company.— Absence  of  Beggars^— The   Mn.iTARr  Go- 
ve&hor-Gekeral  of  St  Peter8burgh.-*-Censu8   and   Statistics  of 
Russia. — ^The  Julian  vemu  the  Gregorisb  Calendar^   or  <Hd  and 
New  Style.— Ststkk  of  Servage  in  Ruarfa     Ettpati  and  appavent 
advantages  of  that  System^— Rectificadoo  of  enoaeioiis  ideas  op  ihat 
subject — Mode  of  recruiting  the  Aimy  dependant  Aereoiu — Facility 
of  collecting  the  Public  Income  founded  on  that  SyBteiii.i--*PaitiCQlan 
respecting  General  Levies.— Corporeal  Fonishments  in  tbe  Rusiian 
Army. — Svccessiok  to  the  Throne  of  Russia  in  1835^— C<asilMt  off 
Loyalty  and  Affection  between  two  ImperiBl  Brolheiari — na  Mi- 
litary Revolt  of  the  26th  of  December. — DeBlk  of  MxijOEAiMh 
viTCH.— Firmness  and  bmvery  x>f  Nicholas.— Delecled  Con^iracy. 
—Capital  Punishment 

^^  Mais,  m<m  cher  Docteur,^  continued  le  Procureur^-^ 
with  whom  I  had  been  conversing  on  subjects  of  great  in- 
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terest  connected  with  the  state  of  Russia ;  '^  on  se  trompe 
en  Europe  lorsqu'cm  croit  que  nous  sommes  insensibles  aux 
d^uta  qui  existent  encore  dans  certains  6tats  de  notre  ex- 
istenoe  oomme  une  notioii  Europ6enne.     Madame  de  Staii, 
qui  d^aiHeurs  nous  a  assez  bien  traii^s,  pr^tenA  que  nous 
STons  bien  des  pas  k  {aire,  pour  arriver  au  faite  de  \k  ctri- 
li8ation.*«We  axe  aware  of  that  fact,  and  none  can  be  more 
to  than  those  in  whom  the  powei*  of  promoting  dTilizatibn 
is  vMedL    Look  at  thela^t  and  present  Empercff;  his 
not  the  one  been  exerting  himself  through  life  to  improve 
and  extend  education,  because  he  knew  that  by  that  me^s 
alone  the  condition  of  his  people  could  be  improved ;  arid 
does  not  the  other,  frotn  the  conviction  of  its  necessity, 
stody  to  introduce  a  gteater  degree  of  regularity  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and,  above  aU,  to  place  on'a 
lational  and  firm  basis  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  whidi 
are  to  govern  fifty-three  millions  of  people  ?    But  in  that 
last  Irord  lies  the  caude  of  the  little  apparent  progress  w^ 
have  made  iil  the  care»*  of  reform.     You  have  seen  enough 
of  us  to  judge  ^whether  we  are  susceptible  or  not  of  im- 
provement.    You  have  examined  with  care  our  Institu- 
tions^ and  can  say  whether  the  elements  of  future  amend- 
ment are  not  already  sown,  and  sedulously  cultivatied; 
What  you  have  observed  in  this  captal  prevails  at  Mdis- 
cow;  and  in  some  other  large  cities,  and  will  successively 
extend  to  many  more  points  of  this  vast  continent;    What 
reason,   then,  is  there  for  supposing  that  we  alone,  of  aU 
the  nations  in  Europe,  shall  not  attain  that  degree  of  gend^ 
111  knowledge  and  civil  importance,  which  none  will  deny 
us  to  have  acquired  as  ai  political  body  ?    But  there  mutft 
be  time  for  all  itaprovements,  and,  as  our  reigning  Sov^ 
leign  has  very  justly  remarked,  '  it  is  not  by  rash  enter* 
priaesy  which  are  invariri>ly  ruinous,  but  by  degrees,  that 
red  ameliorations  are  brought  about,  that  chasms  are  filled 
U|s  and  abuses  reformed.'* — How  long  a  time  has  England 
been  in  gaining  the  proud  elevation  on  which  she  now 
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stands?    What  a  period  elqiaed  between  the  baiburauB 
days  of  the  last  Henry  and  her  present  epoch  of  generd 
knowledge !    Where^  in  those  dark  times,  was  the  boasted 
independence  of  Parliament,  whidi,  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  that  Sovereign'^s  reign  sat,  altogether,  a  twdre- 
month*;   and  which  thorou^y  subdued,  like  Eastern 
slaves,  they  and  the  people  whom  they  repKsented,  instead 
of  resisting,  inclined  to  admire,  the  yery  acts  of  tyranny  of 
theur  ruler  ?    It  is  within  the  last  threecenturies  that  Eng- 
land was  governed  by  a  Sovereign  in  whose  reign,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Holinshed,  no  less  than  seventy-two 
thousand  criminals  were  executed ;  a  monarch  who  sooming 
the  common  laws  of  nature  and  religion,  married  she  wi^es, 
repudiated  two  of  them,  and  beheaded  two  others;  con- 
signed to  an  ignominious  death  the  son  of  the  first  noble- 
man in  his  kingdom ;  affected  to  become  a  Protestant,  difit 
he  might  seize  on  the  property  of  the  clergy ;  and  died 
himself  a  Catholic,  leaving  money  for  masses  to  be  said  for 
the  deliveiy  of  his  soul  from  purgator}'.     At  that  ibn€j 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  such,  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  coidd  with  difficulty  be  found  to  write  in- 
telligible language  for  the  purposes  of  government,  or  to 
hold  offices;  and  a  statute  was  passed  allowing  magistrates 
of  towns  or  boroughs  to  retail  wine  and  victuals.'f    A 
further  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  abject  state  of  the 
nation,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  subject  was  by 
another  statute  made  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  treason, 
if  he  asserted  that  the  two  first  marriages  of  the  S^ing  were 
valid.      It  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  that  ^ 
first  chair  for  teaching  the  Oreek  language  was  founded  in 
that  country,  the  novelty  of  which  threw  Oxford  into  vio- 
lent factions,  and  public  whipping  was  inflicted  in  the 
name  of  the  King  on  those  who  pronounced  that  language 
in  a  particular  manner.     It  was  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago  that  one  of  Henry^s  queens  despatched  messen- 
•  Hume's  History  of  England,  Heniy  VIII.        f  3  Henry  VIII.  c.  8. 
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gers  to  a  neighbouring  country  to  procure  the  luxury  of  a 
salad  for  her  table.  And  through  what  gradations,  many 
of  them  of  the  most  humiliating  nature,  has  not  that  na- 
tion proceeded,  to  attain  her  present  high  station  !  Who 
can  read  the  historical  records  of  the  two  Royal  CharWs ; 
of  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  ignorance  of  those  times; 
the  coarse  vulgarity  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
the  many  deeds  of  superstition  in  the  people,  rapacity  in 
the  great,  oppression  in  the  governors,  by  which  even  later 
epochs  oi  the  history  of  Britain  have  been  marked ;  with- 
out admitting  that  die  was  barbarous  before  she  was  wise  ? 
She  has,  at  last,  conquered  all  the  difficulties  which  uni- 
versal ignorance  had  entailed  on  her  ;  .and  by  the  progres-  ^ 
sive  advance  of  civilizaticm,  fostered  by  wiser  sovereigns, 
has  secured  to  herself  institutions  admirably  calculated 
tor  her  iihproved  moral  condition.  Such  is  or  must  be  the 
history  of  every  nation,  and  such  will  be  our  own.  We 
have  effected  in  the  course  of  the  first  century  of  our 
national  existence  what  it  took  other  nations  in  Europe 
three  times  that  period  to  perform.  We  have  accomplished, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  much  as  we  had  effect- 
ed in  the  hundred  years  previous.  But  the  reform  of 
abuses ;  the  correction  of  errors  when  detected ;  the  im- 
provement of  the  people,  when  that  has  become  necessary — 
must  begin  by  first  preparing  the  community  who  are  to  en- 
^y  the  benefit  of  those  changes ;  and  such  preparation  is 
not  the  work  of  a  moment,  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  mere 
revidution.  To  alter  the  temper  and  construction  of  the 
mala  and  animating  spring  of  the  political  machinery  of 
an  empire,  before  the  wheels  are  aptly  put  together,  and 
cleared  of  all  clogging  impediments  to  action,  is  to  risk 
the  safety  of  the  entire  mechanism :  the  better  plan  is  to 
begin  by  reforming  the  people,  and  this,  no  one  will  deny, 
is  now  going  on  in  Russia,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  un- 
der the  wise  measures  of  the  present  sovereign.*" 

There  was  so  much  apparent  truth  in  many  of  the  as- 
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seirtions  of  the  Procurair  » while  othera.  seemed  w 

plausible,  that  I  Mt  it  unneoessary  to  prokmg  a  disserta* 
tion  into  which  I  was  not  prepared,  after  all,  to  enter.    I 
however  took  the  liberty  to  inquire  whether  the  present 
state  of  the  criminal,  as  well  as  of  the  oonunoa  law  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  all  the  eflEbrta  and  philanthropic 
intentions  of  Catherine,  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  other  European  nations. — ^^  You  should  say  the  state 
of  'our  legal  profession,  rather  than  of  our  present  sys- 
tem  of  laws,  although  even  the  latter  is  susceptible  of 
as  much  improvement  with  us,  as  the  equity  brandi,  die 
penal,  and  the  common  law  appear  to  be  in  England,  if 
we  may  credit  the  great  authorities  of  the  late  eminent 
lawyer,  the  Chevalier  Romilly,  and  of  the  jM^sent  Blinister 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Peel,  or  of  Mcmsieur  Brougham,  le 
Cotyphie  de  tOpposition.     At  present,  in  Russia,  any  pei^ 
son  having,  or  fancying  that  he  has,  the  least  smattering  or 
knowledge  of  the  law,  can  practise  as  a  lawyer.     Hence,  in 
many  towns,  old  soldiers,  or  officers, are  to  be  met  with,  who 
actually  follow  the  legal  profisssion,  although  they  have 
no  other  information  on  the  subject,  than  a  noere  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  some  of  the  forms,  and  tpcitnical 
terms,  which  they  have  picked  up  in  their  intercourse  widi 
every  class  of  society,  while  in  the  army.     Unfortunatdy, 
such  is  the  general  disposition  of  the  pei^le  to  chicanery 
and  lawsuits,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  that  those  persons 
find  enough  to  employ  them ;  there  being,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  regular  lawyers  brought  up  under  solicitors^  or  in 
inns  of  courts,  nor  people  called  to  the  bar  alter  a  oom^ 
petent  education.     A  proof  of  this  disposition  to  litigatioo 
in  the  people  of  this  country,  will  be  found  in  the  £Mi 
that  in  the  course  of  1836,  upwards  of  3,850^000  causes 
bad  come  before  the  different  tribunals  of  the  Umpire. 
The  efforts  of  some  of  our  sovereigns  to    correct  audi 
abuses  have  met  with  great  obstacles ;  yet  some  degree  of 
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amelioration  has  taken  place  of  late^  as  it  has  been  oiw 
dained  that,  in  future,  persons  desirous  of  practising  as 
bwyers,   shall  undergo  certain  examinations  on  subjects 
oonnected  with  that  profession,  at  some  one  of  the  UniveF- 
dties;  and  henceforward,  it  i9  intended  to  establish  a  regUr 
lar  system  of  legal  instructian,  and  to  regulate  the  geneiral 
practice  of  the  law.     With  r^ard  to  the  forms  of  adminis- 
tnition  of  the  latter,  we  are.  very  much  on  the  same  footing 
on  which  France  stood,  before  the  introduction  of  the  jury 
lystem.     There  is,  in  criminal  matters,  for  instance,  a  Tri- 
iwud  iTEnijuite  as  in  France^  or  Politzey  Bureau,  answor- 
ing  to  your  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  police  magistrates ; 
a  Tribunal  de  Premiire  Instance^  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
kslly,  one  of  Ciusation.    The  mere  names  of  diesefsur 
Courts  will  ex}dain  to  you  the  Jiliire  which  a  case  of  crimi^ 
nal,  and  in  scnne  instances,  of  dvil  or  common  law,  is  liable 
to  go  through.    Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for 
each  province  or  dty  in  the  Empire,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tnids  not  beyond  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  as  they 
do  not  gpy  what,  in  England,  are  called  the  circuits.    All 
judges  are  removable  at  pleasure :  and  where  the  state  of 
dementary  law-education  continues  as  defective  as  it  is 
at  present,  the  power  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  dismissing 
a  judge,  is  likely  to  do  less  mischief  than  his  immova- 
bility, when  found  to  be  incompetent,  would  entail  on  the 
oomraunity.    The  simplest  part  of  our  law  system,  is  that 
which  has  a  reference  to  its  municipal  administration*     In 
every  town,  or  dty,  there  is,  besides  the  governor  appoint- 
ed  by  the  soverdgn,  a  governing,  or  mimicipal  body,  an* 
swering  to  the  mayors  of  England  and  France,  with  a 
number  of  assistants  (adjoints).  The  magistrates  are  elected 
every  duee  years   by  the  resident  inhabitants,  who  are 
mecchaiits,  tradesmen,  or  shopkeepers.     This  munidpal 
body  ki  called  the  Gradskam  Doomii,  from  the  word  doa^ 
mat  J  to  ^nk ;  implying,  that  the  members  constituting  the 
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board,  are  the  persons  who  think  for  the  inhabitants.  ^The 
mayor  himself  is  styled  the  Olav^  or  head.  Every  ar- 
rangement of  the  police,  for  the  security  and  discipline  of 
the  town,  can  originate  in  this  body  alone:  and.  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  quarten^as*  well  as  fuel  for  the  troops, 
together  with  every  other  c^jfUffgej  are  paid  by  the  Dooma, 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  town,  the  unccHitroUed 
disposal  of  which,  as  well  as  their  collection,  belong  ako 
to  that.  body.  These  funds  are  formed  out  of  particular 
taxes,  the  ground-rents  of  the  houses,  the  fanning  out  ci 
weights  and  measures,  the  granting  of  licenses  to  establish 
trades  or  open  shops,  the  produce  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  a  fourth  per  cent,  more  or  lesSy  according  to 
circumstances,  paid  yearly,  on  the  bona  fide  capital  of  mer- 
chants. The  manner  in  which  the  fiinds  in  question  are 
disposed  of,  is  reported  yearly  to  the  Imperial  Governor, 
for  his  information  and  approbation.  That  officer  can 
order  the  Doomcl  to  appropriate  such  parts  of  those  funds 
to  any  particular  purpose  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  town,  in  cases  of  real  necessity,  or  of  manifest  utility ; 
but  not  for  his  own  gratification.  He  may  point  out  to 
the  Doom4  the  expediency  of  a  particular  measure,  any 
deficiency  or  neglect  which  he  may  think  requires  atten- 
tion or  amendment ;  but  he  must  leave  it  to  that  body  to 
carry  those  suggestions  into  effect,  when  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  think  proper.  This  representative  then,  of  an  ab- 
solute monarch,  the  Imperial  Governor  of  a  town,  is  neither 
a  proconstd,  a  bashaw,  nor  an  Austrian  Imperial  Commis- 
sary, such  as  you  must  have  met  with  in  Italy,  whose  will, 
whose  word,  is  law,  and  the  whole  law,  in  the  distrij^t  or  city 
over  which  such  persons  rule  in  the  name  of  their  masters.^ 
Je  serois  bien  aise,  Monsieur  le  Procureur,  I  next  ob- 
served, d^avoir  une  id^e  g^n6ride,  de  la  mani^re  avec 
laqueUe  se  fait  Tadministration  de  la  justice  en  Russie? 
^*  There  are  in  every  principal  dty.  of  each  Oovenunent 
(province),^  answered  the  Procureur,  ^^  two  distinct  Courts 
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or  tribunals.  The  first  is  the  TownCourt,  for  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  called  Magistrat  in  large,  and 
Ratooika  in  smaller  towns.    This  tribunal  consists  of  the 
BurgefneUter  and  the   Rathmenn  (ac^oints).     All  civil 
and  criminal  matters  affecflhg  the  bourgeoisie  and  mer- 
chants, are  tried  in  this  CoiAt ;  and  in  the  capital  of  each 
Province  there  is  a  separate  tribunal  for  strangers,  whe- 
ther foreigners  or  Russians,  not  belonging  to  the  town  in 
which  they  happen  to  reside  {Nadvomi  Sood)  which  has 
the  same  attributes.     The  second  is  the  District  Court 
{Ooyesdnoy  Sood)y  which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Civil  and  Criminal.     In  the  principal,  or  chief  town  of 
each  Qovemment,  there  is  a  superior  Court  of  the  same 
description ;  in  which  matters,  both  criminal  and  civil,  of 
greater,  importance  are  tried,  and  appeals  heard  against 
the  sentences  of  inferior,  or  provincial  Courts.     The  former 
are  called  Ougolovnma  Palata ;  the  latter  GrajdamkaOt 
Pal&ia.     In  idl  these  Courts,  there  is  a  Frocuretir  de  la 
Couronnej  or  Attorney-General,  who  points  out  the  law, 
but  cannot  enforce  it ;  he  may  protest  against,  but  cannot 
interfere  with  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  respecting  which, 
he  may  address  the  Minister  of  Justice.     In  the  tribunals 
of  wnAflyr  towns,  the  man  of  law,  I  will  not  call  him  a  law- 
yer, who  watches  over  the  proceedings,  and  expounds  the 
tedmicalities  of  the  law  to  the  judges,  is  called  a  Striaptchiy^ 
or  arrangettr^  if  I  may  coin  a  word  in  French  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  you  the  Russian  meaning.     In  all 
cases,  there  is  a  secretary  to  each  Court,  who,  as  well  as 
the  president,  is  always  named  by  the  Crown,  except  in 
White  Russia  and  Poland;   a  Court  consists  of  a  pre- 
ddent,  counsellor  or  secretary,  and  the  assesseurs  or  assist- 
ants of  the  judge  (a  sort  of  permanent  special  jury),  among 
whom  the  nobletsey  as  well  as  the  merchants,  have  a  right 
to  have  representatives.      This  last  circumstance,  which 
most  o#  the  recent  travellers  in  Russia  have  either  over- 
looked or  suppressed  in  their  narratives,  gives,  in  a  man- 
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nety  to  the  judidal  system  by  irtikh  tfae  people  m  Bbsaia 
is  governed,  a  character  of  demooaoy,  approachmg  in 
some  respect  to  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  is,  at  dl 
•rents,  much  more  liberal  than  the  system  which  obtains 
in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  more  than  one  other  maoKdaiui, 
Goremment  in  Europe.  In  Russia,  no  one  is  judged,  whe* 
ther  in  matters  that  concern  his  jNTOperty,  or  those  whidi 
affect  his  person,  without  the  presence  of  his  peers  on  the 
bench.  Thus  the  nobles,  or  those  who  have  the  light  of  hold* 
ing  land  and  employing  peasants,  select  from  among  them- 
selves, and  appoint  eusesseurs^  to  assist  the  judge  in  trying 
causes.  The  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  or 
the  bourgeoisie^  have  also  the  same  |»ivilege  of  appointing 
their  own  representatives  to  sit  on  the  bench.  Lastly,  -the 
peasants  themselves  enjoy  the  benefit  of  seeing  amoBg  the 
judges  who  are  to  try  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  ii0t 
in  cases  of  appeal,  persons  of  tfieir  own  class,  whom  tfaej 
have  themselves  chosen.  These  representatives. of  the 
three  States,  are  elected  every  thrte  years  in  genersl  aa> 
semblies,  by  a  majority  oi  votes.  In  the  case  of  the  jsa- 
blesse,  the  choice  is  definitive;  in  that  of  the  meidiaats 
and  peasants,  the  names  of  the  candidates  elected  must 
be  presented  to  the  Imperial  Governor,  who  confrma  the 
return  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper^  without  assigning  jmj 
reason.  The  noblesse  have,  moreover,  the  right  of  seleGtiii^ 
from  among  the  judicial  representatives  of  their  orwn  dass 
in  every  district,  one  who  is  to  watch  over  and  protect 
their  interests,  immunities,  and  rights,,  and  who  is  an  ioa- 
paid  officer.  Re  is  called  Le  Mareckal  de  la  Noblesse  s 
his  privileges  are  considerable,  and  extend  over  die  wh<4s 
province  in  which  he  acts.  He  is  also  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Tutelage  J  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  nobility 
of  each  province  present  petitions,  remonstrmices,  tee.,  ei^ 
ther  to  the  provincial  GovemOT  or  the  Sorvefdgn  himsdf. 
The  general  assemblies  of  the  nobility  name  three  <«  taam 
candidates  to  this  important  dignity,  out  of  their  own  wua^ 
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bw  rf  judidal  Kprawntatires  already  in  office,  and  submk 

tbem  1e  the  Imperial  GoTernory  who  is  bound  to  select  one 

«f  them." — As  the  Procureur  had  mentioned  the  Tribunml 

Ji  Tuielie^  I  requested  him  to  state  in  what  that  system  of 

prateetion  for  orphans  and  waids  consisted ;  the  question 

heiBgoiieof  great  interest,  and  at  this  moment  forming 

part  oi  tlie  investigation  whieh  was  going  on  in  regard  to 

the  English  Gonrt  of  Chancery.     In  England,  I  observed 

In  the  Procureur,  the  protection  of  orphans,  and  minors 

bereft  of  their  natural  guardians,  is  vested  in  mie  perscm 

cnly,  who  has,  moreover,  the  fearful  power  of  severing  the 

natural  ties  between  a  father  and  his  children,  and  of  ccMn* 

ttitting  the  interest  and  education  of  the  latt^  to  other 

goaniiana.    How  is  it  in  Russia  ? 

**  In  die  dvil  section  of  the  court,  which  I  have  already 

BMDtioiied  to  yoa  under  the  name  of  Ocgesni-sood,  there  is 

a  branch  or  separate  tribunal  for  the  protection  of  orphan^ 

er  wards,  and  widows  also,  and  the  managem«it  of  their 

afiurB.     This  tribunal  appoints  proper  guardians  for  the 

wards,  a&d  receives  every  year  their  rents  or  incomes^ 

The  g:uardians  have  five  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  their 

wards  allowed  them  by  the  law  for  their  own  use,  intended 

to  ad  as  a  bonus  or  enoourggsment  to  them  to  improve  the 

faupciiy  of  the  ward.   They  cannot,  without  authorization 

§fem  the  Senate,  sdl,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  alienate  any 

part  of  the  property  confided  to  their  charge.    The  guar^ 

diauialiip  laats  till  the  ward  is  of  age,  or  ooe^and-twenty 

bciliea  hanrmg  a  Doomi,  the  Glavi  is  at  the  head  of  the 

Oourt  in  question  as  fu*  as  the  merchants  are  concerned,  and 

OovcmBMnt  caimot  exercise  the  slightest  interference  with 

iU  pioceedings.    Hiare  is  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  in  every 

ptittGipnl  town,  which  is  bound  to  send  every  year  a  t%> 

bnlar  neooimt  of  all  the  orphans,  wards,  and  widows,  under 

ilB  cwi^  Bientiraing  dieir  stat^ of  health,  progressof  edifr- 

catkm,  iacome^  expenses,  be,  to  the  Gnijdanskaim  paUiUu 

by  wliish  the  Court  of  Tutelage  is  controlled.    When  the 

2p2 
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ward  is  of  age,  he  may  protest  against  any  part  of  tb^ 
conduct  of  his  guardian,  denuind  every  rent-roll,  voucher 
of  expenditure,  inventory,  and  all  other  documents  and 
accounts,  and  sue  him  for  damages  if  he  appears  to  have 
been  guilty  of  malversation.  The  nobility  have,  a  C!ourt 
of  tutelage  of  their  own,  called  Dvorianskaia  Opeka,  at 
which  the  Marechal  de  la  Noblesse  presides,  who  is  also 
president  of  a  similar  court  in  behalf  of  the  peasants. 

^^  I  must  also  mention  to  you  the  nature  of  another  tribu- 
nal, peculiar,  in  some  respects,  to  oiu:  country,  constituting 
a  sort  of  Court  of  Conscience,  formed  by  members  entirely 
elected  by  the  nobility,  the  bourgeoisie^  and  the  peasants,  for 
the  respective  interests  of  each,  and  called  Sovestnoy  Sood, 
This  Court  juc^s  all  criminal  causes  of  minor  importance ; 
matters,  whether  of  personal  dispute  or  litigation  respecting 
property,  in  which  both  parties  agree  to  appear  before  it, 
and  also  all  questions  not  already  provided  for  by  the 
existing  laws.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  Court  of  Mediators. 
Its  judgment  in  criminal  matters  camiot  be  carried  into 
effect  without  being  previously  submitted  to,  and  approved, 
by  the  Imperial  Governor. 

^^  The  most  important  province  of  this  Court,  how- 
ever, as  our  academician  Storch  has  properly  and  forcibly 
stated,  and  by  which  it  becomes,  in  some  measure,  the 
most  venerable  tribunal  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  strict- 
est sense  the  palladium  of  personal  security,  is  this: 
when  any  one  delivers  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Con- 
science, specifying  that  he  has. been  detained  in  prison 
upwards  of  three  days,  and  that  during  that  time  it  has  not 
been  explained  to  him  why  he  is  thus  kept  in  confinement, 
or  that  .m  those  three  days  he  has  not  been  interrogated, 
then  the  Court  of  C/onscience  is  bound,  on  receiving  such  a 
petition,  and  before  the  Court  breaks  up,  to  issue  an  order 
that  the  prisoner,  (if  he  be  not  committed  for  offences 
against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  for  treason,  murder, 
or  robbery),  be  brought  into  the  Court  of  Conscience, 
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and.  be  there  isbown,  adding  thereascms  of  his' arrest  or 
imprisonment,  and  why  he  has  not  been  interrogated. '  It 
is  enacted  that  such  an  order  must  be  executed  in  the 
place  or  prison  in  which  it  is  served,  within  the  space  of 
an  hour ;  but  if  it  be  not  fulfilled  within   twenty-four 
hours,  the  President  of  the  Court  shall  be  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  500  roubles,  (silver,)  and  each  of  the  asses- 
sors must  likewise  pay  a  fine  of  100  roubles.     If  the 
Court  of  Conscience  finds  that  the  prisoner  has  not  been 
detained  for  any  of  the  crimes  above  specified,  it  issues  a 
decree  to  set  him  so  far  at  liberty,  that  on  the  receipt  of 
a  proper  order,  he  may  hereafter  either  be  brought  before 
them,  or  before  any  provincial  court  or  tribunal,  which- 
ever he  may  choose,  and  where  his  cause  is  to  be  forth- 
with tried.     This  is,  in  fact,   as  you   will   readily   see, 
mon  cher  Docteur^  an  equivalent  to  the  power  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  England,  and  of  bailing,  possessed  in  many 
cases  by  the  judges  of  that  country.     There  is,  moreover, 
another  court  of  justice,  called  the  Orel  Tribunal,  {Slaves^ 
noy  Soodf)  in  which  trifling  causes  are  tried  without  any 
formal  process. 

"  Have  you  seen  our  prisons  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
particularly  the  new  Town-gaol,  built  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  that  great  philanthropist,  Howard,  whose 
remains  repose  in  a  remote  part  of  our  empire?^  My 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  My  time  had,  since  my 
arrival,  been  too  much  otherwise  occupied,  to  allow  me 
to  carry  into  effect  my  intention  of  visiting  either  that 
prison  or  the  House  of  Correction.  **  The  state  of  our 
prisons,^  continued  my  indefatigable  informant,  *^  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  would  have  given  you  satisfaction. 
During  the  Embassy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  I  accompanied  a  gentleman  who  was  attached 
to  it,  and  who  had  seen  some  of  the  prisons  in  his  own 
country,  and  particularly  Newgate,  to  our  Town-gaol  and 
House  of  Detention,  (Politzia,)  and  he  admitted  that  ttie 
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Ibrmer  of  these  was  in  every  respect  supeiior  to  that  ode- 
hrated  prisoai  One  great  advazttage  in  our  prisons  is,  that 
their  inmates  are  bettar  fed,  and  art  riot  so  ciowded;  and 
this,  notwithstimding  die  extiaordioary  large  number  of  pri« 
Qoaers,  which,  in  the  year  1826,  amounted  ift  the  whole  ezteat 
of  the  Empire  to  127,000.''  I  recollect  aedng  Ae  last 
mentioned  fact,  I  observed,  recorded  in  a  icscript  cit  Ae 
Stnpieror  to  Prince  Labanoff  Bo8tovricy,the  Minister  ef  Jua^^ 
tice,  dated  the  17th  of  January,  1827)  <^  l*^i>%  strudE  tt 
the  time  with  aatoniebmdnt;  not  so  mueh  at  the  enormoiis 
l^umber  of  people  confined  in  the  different  gaols  of  RusM» 
as  quoted  by  yourself,  as  at  tiM  additional  fiwt  stated  bj 
his;  Majesty  in  that  document,  that  the  nudober  of  pri* 
soners  in  question  had,  by  the  increased  dfl^ence  and  ae- 
tivity  of  the  tribunals,  been  reduced,  at  the  beginning  oi 
that  year,  to  4000.  This  was  the  strongest  proof  that 
oould  be  a£Ebrded  of  the  exoellent  eflbcts  produced,  and 
likdy,  still  farther  to  be  produced,  by  the  system  adopted 
by  his  present  Majesty,  of  daily  inspecting  the  reports  of 
the  state  of  the.prisons  in  his  Empire,  and  of  his  inlerpo^ 
sition  in  expediting  every  trial,  shortening  the  period  of  im- 
prisonment, where  that  seems  necessary,  and  even  wateli- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  difierent  tribunals.  The  con- 
dusiim  of  that  same  rescript  is  too  remarkable^  and  too 
wdl  calculated  to  illustrate  your  assertion  that  the  Em* 
peror  Nicholas  is  desirous  of  improving  the  state  of  the 
law  in  his  dominions,  not  to  have  made  a  strong  impvessioa 
on  my  mind.  After  mentioning  the  great  and  striking 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  his  Majesty  goes 
on  to  say,  ^^  J^aime  h,  croire  que  Tavenir  amenera,  sous  ee 
raj^rt,  des  succds  encore  plus  importans,  et  r^aliaera  le 
vceu  eher  k  mon  coeur  de  voir  Taocumulation  de  prao& 
pT^venue  par  une  administration  de  la  justice,  tout  jl  Isi 
fbis  prompte,  exacte  et  r^fl^chie;  la  surety  et  la  piopri£t£ 
individuelles,  en  un  mot,  tous  les  droits  de  nos  sujets  bien« 
aim^  garantis  dans  tout  TEmpire  par  une  justice  impar- 
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tiak ;  enfia  can  i  qui  en  soDt  oonfi^s  la^purde  et  le  nudn- 
tien^deft  lois  furendre  pour  seuls  guides  de  leurs  actioDS  le  iW 

leatiment  de  leurs  devoirs  et  le  respect  pour  la  8aintet6  des  * 

lois,  des  sermens  au  trdiie,  et  des  pxincipies  de  rhonneur.^ 

When  I  had  oonduded,  the  Procureur  proceeded  to  slate 
that  justice  demanded  of  him  the  acknowledgment  that  to 
the  humane  and  meritorious  exertions  of  a  society^  founded 
tor  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the  discipline  of  prison^ 
suggested  orighially  by  Howard,  and  estaUished  in  imi- 
latifln  of  a  similar  institution  ^sting  in  London,  the  pri* 
soners  were  indebted  for  their  present,  comparatiyely  im- 
pRnred  condition,  and  for  .the  ameliofation  of  the  various 
gaols  in  the  capitaL  ^^  The  same  eulogium,^  continued  he^ 
*^  should  be  paid  to  the  Comiie  de  Surveillance  Ginirale^ 
ene  of  those  institutions  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  which 
that  sovereign  was  for  ever*  devising  in  behalf  of  those  who, 
hem  misfortunes,  casualties,  disease,  or  poverty,  were  de- 
prived of  all  other  means  of  protection.  Of  course,  you 
aie  aware  that  the  pain  of  death  was  abolished  in  Russia, 
by  our  Emjnress  Elizabeth.^ 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  on  the  subject  of  corporal 
pumslmieDt,  and  on  that  in  particular  which  is  called  the 
kmomt.     As  there  had  not  been  any  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing this  speeies  of  discipline  since  my  arrival  in.  the  capital, 
I  should  wish  to  know  from  yourself  in  what  the  punidi- 
ment  consists,  and  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  horrors 
that  have  been  mentioned  respecting  it.    ^^  No  more  truth 
in  them  tbm  Aere  is  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
severity  and  frequency  of  pubUc  whipping,  to  which  negro 
slaivea  are  said  to  be  subjected  in  the  English  West  India 
Islmda,  as  I  have  been  infcnmed  by  several  persons  who 
had  been  to  those  colonies.^    Indeed  it  is  but  justice  to 
admit,  was  my  rejdy,  that  when  I  visited  the  principal 
West  India  Idands  in  1810,  particularly  those  of  Jamaica, 
Antigfua,  and  Barbadoes,  I  witnessed  none  of  the  hor- 
rofv  said  by  the  abolitionists  to  be  committed  upon  the 
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negio  popuktkm  of  thote  aettlemcotp;  much  km  did  I 
perceive  that  excess  of  crudity  in  the  species  of  ocrponil 
punishmeiit  adopted  from  time,  I  was  almost  going  to  say, 
immemorial^  for  the  purpose  of  couqumiig  the  idle  and 
highly  vicious  disposition  of  that  race.  The  whqipkig  to 
which  they  are  subjected  m  puUic,  in  virtue  of  a  iKgsiw 
sentence,  could  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  eouU 
the  naval  commanders  of  England  dispense  with  floggu^ 
on  board  their  ships.  I  have  sailed  with  many  of  those 
gallant  officers  in  almost  every  dimate,  and  every  class  of 
vessels,  and  I  know  not  a  better  disposed,  a  more  right- 
minded,,  or  good-hearted  class  of  individuals.  Being  oom- 
pelled,  by  my  duties  as  naval  surgeon,  to  be  present  at  all 
the  corporal  punishments  of  magnitude  iuBicted  on  any  of 
the  crew,  I  can  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  tea  the  m^ 
pleasing  ceremony  was  as  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  him 
who  ordered  it,  as  it  was  painful  to  him  who  was  the 
sufferer.  But  the  thing  is  unavoidable.  It  need  not  be 
so  frequent  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  one  is  glad,  for  the-sake 
of  humanity,  to  hear  that  of  late  years  corporal*  puniahment 
has  not  so  often  heea  resorted  to.  Indeed  I  once  served  in 
a  ship,  on  board  of  which  no  punishment  had  taken  place 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  yet  the  vessel  was  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline;  but  the  introduction  of  some  newly  impressed 
seamen,  and  a  six  weeks^  refitting  in  harbour,  changed  the 
disposition  of  the  crew  in  a  great 'measure,  and  flog^rii^be* 
came  necessary,  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
month  after  going  to  sea,  every  other  measure  of  a  mflder 
nature  having  proved  ineffi^tuaL  Still  the  commander  waa 
the  same ;  his  principles  of  discipline  were  unchanged ;  iiia 
well-known  benevolence  of  heart  was  uncorrupted.  He  was 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  severity,  and  so  will  many  more 
of  his  brother  officers,  as  long  as  the  British  navy  shall  exiat 
and  maintain  its  pre-eminent  rank  and  flourishing  condition. 
The  sight  of  the  effect  of  five  hundred  lashes  inflicted  on 
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Ae  baek  of  a  oulprit  with  an  iinilrameiit  which  ii\ulti]fdie8 

that  Qmnber  nine  dmee  at  each  stroke,  and  to  which  I  have 

ben  a  witness  when  sodli  a  castigadon  was  inflicted  by  the 

fSBleiice  of  a  court  martial,  is  really  heart-rending ;  .and 

next  to  the  taking  away  life,  I  should  conader  such  a  pu- 

judunent  the  most  dreadful.  Can  the  kmmt  be  much  wdrse  ? 

^'  I  cannot   undertake  to  discriminate,'^  observed  the 

iVoeureur  in  reply,  '^  between  the  corporal  punishment 

you  have  juat  described,  mofi  cker  Docteur^  and  the  knout ^ 

hat  what  I  know  of  the  latter,  is  this:^-«the  knout  is  always 

inflicted  paUkly  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  place  where 

that  ia  done,  is  situated  near  the  end  of  the  Nevskoi  Pro- 

spekt.     The  fact  that  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 

seeing  it  applied,  diuring  the  few  weeks  which  you  have 

been  residing  among  us,  dbows  that  it  is  not  of  very  fre- 

qnent  occurrence.     It  is  never  inflicted  but  by  virtue  of 

a  r^;ular  sentence  fiom  one  of  the  criminal  courts,  or  other 

authorities,  and  the  executioner  (Palatch)  on  the  occasion 

is  always  a  criminal  who  is  kept  a  prisoner,  but  lodged  by 

hiinfielf  somewhere  out  of  town.     The  culprit  stands  before 

an  upright  board,  having  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone ; 

the  upper  or  broad  end  of  which  has  three  notches,  the ' 

auddle  to  receive  the  neck,  the  other  two  for  the  arms, 

wbidi  aore  secured  by  cords;  the  legs  are  fastened  to  the 

hn^^^itt  of  the  board.     The  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  fiur 

as  the  loins,  is  then  stripped  of  every  sort  of  clothing. 

^^  The  instrument  used,  and  called  a  knout,  consists  of  a 
sticky  or  handle,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
aa  a  walkings-stick,  at  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  small 
iioii  ringy  attached  to  which  is  a  twisted  thong  of  leather, 
twice  the  length  of  the  stick.  At  the  other  extremity  <A 
the  ihonig  there  is  a  cc^per  ring,  through  which  is  passed, 
with  a  aUp-knot,  a  double  strap  of  leather  an  inch  broad 
near  the  ring,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  floating  end. 
Thia  double  strap,  immediately  before  the  punishment  is 
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to  take  plftoe,  ii  bcskd  id' milk,  by  wliieh  procen  k  flnreUs, 
ibeedgts  beoome  merted  and  fllMrp^  and  its  wiwtancB  tt 
zendered  more  compact    Of  diesetiioiigsthefeisaliiaijrsa 
fupply  ready,  as  tiliey  are  often  changed  during  tbe  open^ 
tion  ttoai  their  becoming  too  soft,  and  coniequendy  neaify 
harmless  after  about  a  dosen  lashes.  I  am  assured  that  the 
ftiends  of  the  culprit  are  often  able  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  puniahmeot  by  giving  money  to  die  execmCioDer. 
I  was  informed  by  a  lady  of  rank,  that  in  visiting  the 
principal  prisons,  one  day,  she  happened  to  arrive  jaat  ss 
a  female  {nrisoner  who  had  received  the  knout  was  letum- 
ii^  to  the  prison,  and  that  upon  asking  her  vriiethcr  Aft 
pain  endured  on  die  occasion  wns  vefy  severe,  the  unte- 
tunate  female  replied,   that  the  first  stroke  tookawsy 
almost  all  sensation,  and  that  she  was  scarcdy  aware  aftsi^ 
wards  of  her  situaticm.    It  struck  me  during  the  oidy  time 

>  I  saw  this  punishment  infiicted,  that  the  execatioiier  wnM 
acquire  considerable  dexterity  in  his  calling;  for  I  re- 
marked that  he  was  very  exact  in  measuring  the  distanse 
of  the  part  on  whioh  he  struck  from  ^shoulder  to  shoiAdtf , 
leaving  a  number  of  dear  spaces  on  which  he  laid  his  dioiig 

•afterwards  on  returning  bftck  from  the  farthest  shoulder, 
so  as  never  to  miss  the  place,  until  at  last  the  whole  sur* 
face  presented  one  uniform  mark  of  severe  castigadsn. 
This  species  of  punishment  is  not  very  often  resorted  to 
now ;  and  every  friend  to  humanity  must  wish  that  it  may 
be  erased  from  the  new  criminal  oode^ 

Amen!  responded  I;  and  be  it  so  in  particular  wilb 
regard  to  the  whipping  of  females.  Widi  respect  to  ^the 
dextOTty  of  your  executioner,  I  think  we  could  msleb 
it  with  diat  of  the  boatswain^s  mate,  who  generally  exe* 
cutes  the  sentence  of  flogging  on  bis  shipmate  bo  aiboidy, 
that  a  certain  given  space  only  diall  probriUy  receive  twa 
or  three  dozen  lashes,  the  number  to  whidi  a  captain  must 
now  limit  his  sentence  on  board  die  ship  for  one  day,  with- 
out a  previous  court-martial.    The  English   instrument 
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oonriitB  of  nine  twisted  oovda  of  compact  benqp,  inatead  of 

anil^  tflipering  thong,  fimtaied  to  a  stout  hoodie^  e^teen 

kflbes  long)  and  aadi  Ji^s  three  or  mone  knpta  on.it.    The 

gmt  art  of  die  boatswain's  mate,  who  knows  imd  does  his 

doty,  b  to  shake  these  nine  acnfds  or  tails^  whidb  axe  more 

than  two  feet  l(mg,--i*4eep  Hmn  qvjte  aepamte^  by  holding 

Aeir  ends  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, — wid,  while* 

inth  die  li^t  hand  hegaasps  the  handk^the  instrument, 

wUngiihigh  abov^  his  head,  and  someidiat  backward, 

%,  if  poaflibfc,  die  whole  weight  of  the  nine  cords  about  or 

»little*belaw  the  shoulders,  in  such  a  mannar  that  each  se^ 

pomte  knotted  cord  shall  leave  a  distinct  weal  in  a  narrow 

•pace.    The  next  laahis  hod estfaer  above  or  bek>w  this,  and 

toonuntil  alargesurfiu^eis  completely  laid  open,  and  made 

Uaek  and  Mue.    Occasionally,  the  awkws^  or  nervous 

lashes  the  unfortunate  too  low,  in  which  case  the 

is  most  acute,  and  has  occasionally  juroduced  sudden 

fdntkig.     This  has  called  for  my  professional  and  oflicial 

intafereace,  when  the  punishment  has  been  suspended; 

bwt  such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  purely  accidental; 

and  ssther  the  sufferer  himself,  or  some  of  the  officers  pie* 

seat,  wiU  warn  the  mate  to  strike  hi^er.    On  the  other 

hand,  if  he  be  inclined  to  be  too  lenient,  the  voice  of  the 

captain  will  recall  him  to  the  strict  execution  of  his  duty. 

The  maimffr  in  which  the  unfortunate  culprit  is  secuied, 

after  being  stripped  to  his  waist,  is,  with  the  exception  of 

the  confinement  of  theneck,  somewhat  similar  to  that  de- 

srribed  by  yourself— both  his  hands  and  legs  being  fastened 

li»  on  iipri^t  grating  placed  in  the  gangway  of  the  u|^ier 

deok.     There  is,  moreover,  another  "species  of  corporal 

pwaiahmcnt  in  the  British  navy,  much  less  severe  than  the 

pnoadtn^ ;  and  which,  in  my  time,  I  have  sera  inflicted 

hf  order  of  any  of  the  lieutenants  on  duty.     It  is  vul« 

g^nly  eaUed  ^^  starting,'"  or  the  ^*  rope's  end,^  fiom  the 

cirvmifltaace  of  the  end  of  a  rc^  (any  part  of  the  loose 

ballyards,  or  braces,)  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  and  from  the  further  drcumstance  of  th&  sufferer 
starting  at  the  unwelcome  viedtation.  It  is  a  wholesome 
castigation,  particularly  for  the  juvenile  offenders.  StiU 
it  is  somewhat  shocking  to  see  a  fellow-creature  struck 
in  this  manner,  by  order  of  a  second,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  third  fellow-creature. 

^^Eh  faien,^  observed  the  Procureur,when  I  had  finidied, 
^'  Je  vois  que  chez  vous  on  a,  p^ut-Stre,  moins  raison.de 
lancer  autant  de  diatribes  oontre  nous,  k  raison.du  knout, 
que  dans  tout  autre  pays.  II  faut  £tre  de  bonne  fois. 
Ghacune  des  deux  nations  a  bien  de  choses  k  reformer  en 
mati^re  de  legislation  criminelle,  th^orique  et  pratique. 
Nous  devrions  toutes  les  deux  relire  avec  plus  d^attention 
Touvrage  '  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  pene^  par  Beccaria.'" 

You  have  made  use  of  the  name  ^^Code^  just  now.  Mans, 
le  Procureur,  in  reference  to  Russia.  How  is  the  commis- 
sion of  laws  proceeding  in  its  undertaking,  which  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  has  been  so  anxiously  urging,  and  to  which 
he  gave  fresh  animation  and  energy,  by  placing  Mons. 
Speransky  at  the  head  of  it,  as  I  was  informed  the  other 
day  after  I  had  had  the  gratification  of  being  introduced  to 
that  distinguished  person,  and  of  seeing  him  at  my  lecture 
at  the  Academy  ? 

**  That  commission,  cher  Docteuty  is  dissolved ;   the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  had  been  formed,  and  which  oonOBted  in 
collating  the  many  thousand  statutes  on  every  question  <rf 
criminal  and  civil  law,  being  completed.     But  Mens.  Spe- 
ransky, whom  you  have  very  justly  styled  a  distinguidied 
person,  and  who  perhaps  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than 
any  other  statesman  in  Russia  on  subjects*  of  legidatkm, 
has  been  named  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  its  Chancelleries  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  such  of  the  collated  ukases  or  laws^ 
are  deemed  essential  to  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  amelio- 
ration of  the  subject,  as  few  in  number  as  possible,  and  not 
contradictory  to  each  other,  with  instrQctions  to  su^^t 
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others^caleulated  for  the  present  improved  state  of  the  na- 
tion, so  as  to  form  a  criminal  code  that  shall  suit  all  the 
exigencies  of  so  vast  an  £}mpire.  The  same  important 
operation  is  about  to  be  accomplished  with  respect  to  a 
code  of  civil  laws ;  the  preparatory  labours  to  form  which 
have  been  executed  by  the  second  section  of  the  private 
chancellerie  of  the  Emperor,  by  which  aU  the  civil  laws  in 
existence  in  Russia  were  collected,  under  the  direction  of 
another  eminent  statesman,  Mons.  Balouhiansky,  Secre^ 
taire  d^Etat^  the  same  who  had  the  honour  of  giving  in- 
structions to  his  present  Majesty,  on  legislation  and  the 
science  of  government,  as  part  of  his  education  when 
Grand-duke.^'*  Russia  is  on  the  eve  of  presenting  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  spectacle  to  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  of  a  young  sovereign  of  Russia  giving  to  fifty- 
three;  millions. of  subjects,  in  probably  less  than  the  first 
six  years  of  his  reign,  written  volumes  of  criminal  and  civil 
lawsj  of  which  the  inviolability  of  person  and  property  is 
to  form  one  of  the  main  bases."^ 

I  thanked  my  learned  Procureur  most  sincerely,  and 
with  the  friend  who  had  introduced  me  to  him,  walked 
home  along  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  which  I  found  illumi- 
nated on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Tiflis,  the  news  of 
which  had  arrived  that  morning.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
thought  the  appearance  of  the  streets  very  magnificent, 
from  the  addition  of  a  number  of  flat  earthen  vessels,  con- 
taining melted  tallow,  with  large  wicks  burning  in  them, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  along  the  margm  of  the 

*  I  have  since  learned  that  the  collection  of  the  existing  civil  laws  hav- 
ing been  completed  in  the  space  of  two  yean,  the  £mperor  has  named  a 
special  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Dolgorouky,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Mons.  Balouhiansky  himself,  to  whom  he  has  ordered 
ftat  collection,  classed  according  to  subjects,  to  be  submitted,  with  in- 
structions tor  examine  them  separately;  and  afterwards  to  lay  before  his 
Hi^Bi^  duar  general  and  collective  opinion  on  the  whole^  in  order  that 
it  may  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  civil  code. 
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tf9tt9irs.  Of  three  paUk  JBnmifialiflns  tint  took  pkwo 
during  my  9Ulj  at  St.  PeterAw]^  ibe  difplay  of  r^oidiig 
in  that  w»y  was  not  better  than  tlie<»ejU8t  described.  Witb- 
out  these  additional  flambeMa,  the  streets  are  tolcvaUy 
wdl  U^^ted  on  ocdinaiy  nights;  but  how  magnificent  tiw 
Neydcoi  Ptoepekt  would  appear  lighted  with  gaa !  An 
^al-gas  company  tried  the  experiment  some  short  time  ago^ 
but  failed,  and  the  money  was  adyartised  ready  to  be 
returned  to  the  shareholders,  during  my  stay  at  8t«  Pe» 
tersburgh.  The  inundation  of  18S4  had  dertroyed  dM 
pipes  already  laid  in  several  parts  of  the  town^  and  caiiaed 
a  severe  loss  to  the  company.  At  present  the  only  plaoe 
l^ted  with  gas  (oB  gas)  is  the  ]^tat  Major  ;  but  diere^ 
although  the  machine,  which  ia  by  Ti^lor  and  Martineaa, 
is  under  the  care  of  an  Englishman,  I  found  the  saidl  quite 
eiverpowmng,  and  I  understand  it  is  nearly  always  8o» 

And  pray,  my  dear  Sir,  said  I  to  my  fiiead,  as  we 
were  walking  leisurely  along  that  beautiful  street,  what 
may  be  the  object  of  that  small  wooden  house,  like  one  of 
the  movable  turnpike-lodges  in  England,  with  a  door  in 
front,,  and  a  small  window  in  each  side,  painted  with  iride 
stripes,  red,  black,  and  white^  which  I  see  yonder,  and  lib* 
deed  at  the  ccHiier  of  every  principal  street?  Andwhataaay 
be  the  meaning  of  that  loud  and  prolonged  cry,  G*he  . . .  P 
— *^  Those  wooden-houses  are  the  dwellingg  (sieja)  <^  the 
street-keqpors,  or  police  battle-axe^men  (boodschniks^  so 
called,  because  they  are  armed  with  a  long  battle-axe,  which 
they  invariably  hold  in  their  hands  when  outskle  of  tlieir 
wooden  huts.  The  latter  may  be  ccMmpared  to  aBentry4xiz, 
except  that  it  is  closed  with  a  door  in  front,  is  much  larger, 
and  contains  many  conveniences  within,  particularly  a  fire. 
I  say  sentry-box,  because,  in  fact,  those  street-keepers  are 
ordered  to  keep  sentinels  in  front  of  it,  either  standing  or 
sitting,  watching  over  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  tbe 
district  or.  streets  to  which  they  bekmg.    These 
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am  ft  modorn  mventioii  of  the  police^  aiid  are  composed  of  <M 
yet  hale  retired  veterttD  soldierB,  aa  you  may  see,  from  the 
oolour  of  their  costame,  and  round  cap  with  a  red  band. 
One  of  their  duties  also  is  to  go  roimd  ifith  any  new  ukase 
of  the  Emperor  from  bouse  to  house,  to  make  the  master  of 
eadi  acquainted  with  it,  and  obtain  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing  of  his  having  read  it,  and  taken  oogniaaDce  of  its 
import.  It  is  thus  that  new  laws  are  qmetly  promulgated 
throughout  the  capital.  The  cry  you  have  heard  is  their 
watiJi-ery,  by  which  they  evince  their  own  vigilance,  and 
oaH  for  a  oonesponding  token  of  it  i^:om  the  nearest  batde* 
aKe-man ;  it  is  like  the  *  AU^s  well  T  that  breaks  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night  in  an  English  harbour,  fiom  the  !jjn» 
tind  that  paiades  the  solitary  deck,  each  time  that  the  bell 
strikes  the  half  hour.^ 

We  had  now  reached  part  of  the  Admiralty  Square^  in 

front  of  the  Winter  Palace,  on  our  v^aj  to  visit  the  Countess 

Z'       ,   on  the  Great  Quay,  who  occasionally  receives 

her  friends  in  the  evening,  when  I  noticed  a  bhizing  fire  in 

the  oetttre,  witfi  several  izvostchicks  round  it,  and  a  great 

mmiber  of  equqiages  in  waiting  before  the  entrance  of  the 

palace.     ^  That  is  a  pavilion  of  iron,^  said  Prince  H-*---'^, 

wiio  aooompanied  me,  ^  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same 

metal,  resting  upon  a  draular  basement  of  granite,  widun 

whjcby  at  this  severe  season,  a  large  fire  is  k^t ;  the  wind 

bong  kept  off,  as  you  may  perceive,  by  a  movaUe  circular 

shutter.     The  people .  assembled  round  it  are  the  seii 

vaati,  coachmen,  and  others  beloi^ing  to  persons  who 

are  <m  a  visit  at  the  Imperial  Palace ;  and  you  must  have 

aolioed  two  similar  establiriiments  in  front  of  the  Gi^mt 

Opera,  when  you  went  tibere  the  other  night  P    There 

are  aevend  such  in  different  parts  of  St.  Petersburgfa. 

PrevJDUflly  to  the  erecdon  of  these  pavilions,  many  of  that 

unferCuiuite  dass  of  people  were  frozen  to  death,  while 

widtiBi^  in  the  street    The  Government,  attentive  to  the 
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lives  of  its  subjects,' devised  this  contrivance ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent further  accidents,  interdicts  all  performances  at  the 
theatres,  if  the  frost  be  unusually  severe.^ 

Foreigners  must  admit,  that  there  are  few  grfeat  cities 
in  which  the  police  is  executed  with  more  strictness  than 
in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  or  its  vigilance  for  the  public  safety 
carried  to  a  greater  degree.  ^^  In  proportioii  to  the  boHc, 
extent,  and  population  of  St.  Petersburgh,^  observes 
Storch,  who  resided  a  long  while  in  that  city,  ^^  the  public 
security  is  as  great  as  any  where.  Robberies  and  murder 
are  so  seldom  heard  of,  that  all  thoughts  of  danger  are  en- 
tirely banished.  Accordingly,  people  walk  alone,  without 
any  weapon  or  attendance,  at  all  hours  of  the'  night,  along 
the  streets,  and  even  in  the  remotest,  most  unfrequented, 
and  even  uninhabited  parts  of  the  town,  harmless.  This 
fiu^t,  extraordinary  under  such  circumstances,  is,  however, 
not  so  much  the  consequence  of  a  well-organized  and  v]gi« 
lant  police,  as  the  efltect  of  the  good-tempered  national 
character.  The  common  Russian,  if  not  corrupted  by  a 
long  stay  in  the  capital,  seduced  by  the  propensity  to 
drink,  orpressed  by  extreme  want,  is  seldom  disposed  to 
excesses  of  that  nature.*^  There  is  in  every  district,  or 
Kvart€tlf  a  Maison  de  Police.  They  are  large  and  showy 
buildings,  but  not  so  much  decorated  as  public  buildings 
are  in  general,  in  the  capital.  From  the  centre  rises  a 
wooden  turret,  having  two  ilag-masts.  At  the  top  of  this 
tower  a  watch  is  constantly  kept  by  cme  or  two  maa,  to 
denounce  any  fire  that  they  may  discover  in  any  part  of 
the  dty,  by  means  of  flags  in  the  day-time,  and  by  a  oom- 
bination  of  three  lamps  at  night.  On  the  side  next  to  the 
street,  an  open  arcade  forms  part  of  the  basement  story, 
containing,  always  ready  for  use,  from  four  to  five  fire- 
engines,  with  the  necessary  number  of  quick  and  vigorous 
horses.  The  agent  of  the  police,  who  resides  in  eadi  dis- 
trict-house, has  an  office,  with  several  persons  emfdoyed 
under  him.     He  watches  over  the  conduct  and  bdiaviour 
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cS  the  iidiabitants  of.his  difltrict,  preaerres  order  and  tran*^ 
qidllity  in  bis  quarter,  or  section,  and  can  decide  in  caaes 
of  petty  quarrels,  if  the  parties  are  agreeable  to  such  a 
course,  as  sometimes  hiqppens  at  the  police-oflSces  in  Lon- 
don* The  Court-police  is  called  the  Ouprava.  There  is 
a  lock-up  liouse,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  hospital  attached 
to  diese  police  stations. 

The  arrangements  made  in  cases  of  fire,  are  both  simple 
and  effectual.  The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  police,  at  whose  req>ective  houses,  the  fire^n- 
glues,  built  exactly  on  the  Ei^lish  plan,  are  kept  in  con* 
atant  readiness.  The  number  of  these  is  considerable,  and 
the  firemen  form  a  corps  trained  and  marshalled  like  a  re- 
giment, as  is  the  case  with  the  Pompiers  in  Paris.  A  uni*. 
fimn  process  is  followed  in  every  case  of  fire ;  and  in  order 
to  promote  the  proper  execution  of  the  measures  Adopted 
such  occasions,  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  aa  wdl  as  to 
dispatch,  as  soon  as  the  watchman  placed  upon  any 
of'  the  towers  has  discovered  a  fire,  and,  by  the  stipulated 
fftg"^^  has  indicated  the  district  in  which,  it  is  raging,  the 
iiro-eogines  start  from  every  station  in  the  city,  and  pro- 
oeed  to  the  spot  in  a  given  number  of  minutes,  which  is 
vcgulated  for  every  station  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at 
Krfnch  it  may  happen  to  be  from  the  fire ;  all  which  regu- 
lalians  are, clearly  laid  down  in  a  tabular  form,  with  the 
day  and  nig^t  tel^raph'^s  signals  annexed  to  it.  Each  of 
tlie  p(dice>houses  sends  two  fire-engines,  with  a  third  car- 
nage, which  conveys  the  firemen,  four  other  carriages, 
loaded  with  large  tanks  of  water,  and  a  fifth,  having  the 
fire^adder  and  escapes.  On  the  least  alarm  of  fire,  the 
Superintendent,  (brancUmajory)  the  Grand  Master,  and 
Masters  of  the  Police,  the  Commandant  de  la  Place^  and 
the  Governor-general,  repair  to  the  spot. 

A  very  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor  has  authorized 
tbe  eatablishment  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  St. 
Patenburg^,  modelled  after  the  plan  of  that  of  Uie  Phc&- 
▼OL.  II.  2  G 
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iBx  Fixe-efide  ia  Eogiud.    It  is  curioiui  tbat  until  the 
foundation  of  the  «aid  eamfmay^   houses  in  8t  Petien- 
burgh  wei^  insured  at  the  above-mentioned  London  Fire* 
office,  by  which  a  huge  sum  of  money  was  sent  out  of  the 
empire.    I  am  not  certain  whether,  in  following  theb  parent 
office,  they  have  selected  die  best  model  for  an  institution 
of  this  descripticm  in  St.  Petersburgh;  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  manner  of  effectiiq;  insurances  in  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  followed  more  generally  in  England' 
This  establishment  being  without  competition  far  the  pre^ 
smt,  must  necessarily  succeed,  and  ultimately  prove  very 
lucrative  to  the  subscribers.*    The  Emperor  has  (ndained 
that  the  statutes  of  the  company  shall  be  puUished  through 
out  Russia,  and  has  secured  to  it  the  exclusive  privileges 
granted  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,   and  exempted 
it  fix>m  all  taxes,  except  a  fine  of  twenty-five  kopeeks 
(paper)  S^d.  upon  every  thousand  roubles  insured*    The 
policies  of  insurance  are  also  declared  to  be  the  l^al  repee* 
sentatives  of  real  and  substantial  property  insured^  and  as 
such  they  are  to  be  received  in  courts  and  at  the  banks.  This 
company  has  issued  shares  to  the  amount  of  tan  millions  of 
roubles,  each  share  being  for  one  thousand  rouUea.     None 
but  subscribers  virtually  and  permanently  resident  in  Rus- 
sia were  admitted  to  take  shares,  and  no  distinction  what* 
ever  was  made  as  to  rank  or  condition  in  society  widi  r^* 
gaid  to  shareholders.    1 .  e  founders  reserved  to  tbemadives 
1900shares»  and  8100  wi«re  sent  into  the  market;  of  the  lat- 
ter, 3000  were  for  such  persons  as  took  from  101  and  900 
shares  at  one  time ;  9000  for  those  who  took  from  51  to  100 
shares;  and  9100  to  those  whose  number  of  ahaiea  at  any 
time  did  not  extend  beyond  51.    Twenty  per  eent.  was 

*  The  result  of  six  months'  experience  since  my  notes  of  this  company 
weie  written,  or  rather  extracted  from  their  printed  prospectus  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, has  proved  the  correctness  of  my  prediction.  Shares  of  tOOO 
roubles,  on  which  a  first  deposit  of  200  roubles  only  has  been  paid»  m 
cofnmonly  sold  in  the  market,  at  the  end  of  Btay  IBftT,  for  675  sovbles* 


pud  at  onoe  an  the  subseribed  nuadber  of  shaves ;  find  the 
proltts  were  to  be  equally  dMded  among  all  the  AatAdd^ 
en.  Admiral  MordvincMflP,  Count  Litta,  Ck>tint  Potooki, 
and  BaroD  Stieglits,  are  some  ot  the  persons  whb  set  this" 
asefiii  company  on  foot,  and  are  likdy  to  reap  great  bene- 
fit from  dieir  undertaking. 

Anodier  great  blessing  fbr  which  trayellers  to  St  Peters- 
burgh  are,  in  a  manner,  indebted  to  die  system  of  police 
in  that  capital,  is  the  total,  or  nearly  total,  absence  of 
b^gara  from  die  streets.  Neither  old,  infirm,  diseased, 
nor  defbrmed  people,  are  permitted  to  awaken  the  com* 
niseration  of  passengers,  By  exciting  disgust  or  harrowing 
up  their  feelings.  The  really  poor,  and  those  incapable 
ct  eamiiig  their  bread,  are  provided  for  in  the  poor^house^ 
which  is  reported  to  be  upon  an  excellent  jdan. 

fiat  the  guardian  of  public  order  and  public  safety  in 
St  Petersburghy  whose  power  is  paramount  to  that  of  every 
local  authority  im  the  ]daee,  is  the  General  and  Mflitary 
Cbvemor  (at  diia  moment,  Gentral-Adjutant  Paul  VassL 
lievitch  Kutusoff.)    He  is,  in  reality,  the  first  audiority  at 
die  ci^.     An  ixrgaa  of  the  Executive  Government,  without 
kflig  8  judge,  he  tiqpeiintends  the  execution  at  the  laws  in 
aU  public  offices  and  courts  within  his  jurisdiction.    Com- 
bining widnn  faimadf  the  civil  and  military  authority,  he 
BBceivea  tile  rqporta  of  die  Commandant  de  la  Place,  the 
Cbwt  Master  of  d^Polioe,  dieCivD  Governor,  and  Vice 
Oevcmor.    He  takes  Ida  seat  at  all  general  assemblies  of 
die  Seaste,   and  aft  the  ottrngs  of  its  various  depart* 
ttm,    wheaever  a  canae  is  to  be  tried  before  it  which 
any  reftrence  to  hb  own  jurisdiction :  he  is  the  Em* 
iwmr'a  Advocate,  and  votes  like  the  other  members  of 
diat  body.    Lastly,  he  is  ex-^ffido  President  of  the  sden- 
tffie  Societies,  Commissions,  and  Councils,  acting  under 
^lecial  appointment  in  his  government:  and  it  is  at  his 
office  that  foreigners  apply  for  permission  to  reside  in,  or 
depart  fiom  the  capital. 

Sg2 
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'  H«|ipeiiii^  one  day  to  convene  with  one  of  the  noct 
esteemed  statistical  writers  in  Russia,  at  the  table  of  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  hmi 
whether  there  had  not  been  a  general  census  and  survey 
of  the  lands  of  the  empire,-  as  wdl  as  a  Jenombrememi  ci 
the  inhabitants  into  dasses,  subsequent  to  the  latest  pub- 
lications on  that  subject.     I  had  been  tcdd  that  such  star 
tisiical  operations  in .  Russia  are  <»dained  to  take  place 
every  ten  years ;  and  I  naturally  fdt  curious  to  compare 
in  those  points  of  view,  the  present  with  the  previous  state 
of  that  Empire.     The  previous  information  I  obtained  on 
this  occasion  I  put  together  in  the  following  misodlaneous 


The  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire,  at  the  death  of  its 
founder,  in  17^9  v&s  280,000  square  geographical  miles. 
In  1890,  it  was  found  to  be  340,000.    Of  this  extent, 
180,000,000  square  dessiatines*  are  occupied  by  forests. 
The  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  equal  to  406,000,000 
of  dessiatines;  and  of  these,  62^000,000  are  arable,  with' 
18,000,000  of  peasants  engaged  in  the  culture  of  them,  who 
sow  about  60,000,000  of  tchetverts  of  grain  annually,  and 
reap  more  than  900,000,000  of  tchetverts  in  the  same  space 
of  time.-|-    With  respect  to  the  Government  revenue,  and 
its  military  and  maritime  force,  I  have  already  stated  else- 
where, that  the  former  is  computed  at  460^000,000  of 
roubles  (paper).  In  1818,  the  regular  army. was  l,OOO,O00|, 
and  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  yearly.  Previously 
to  the  war  with  Turkey,  it  had  been  reduced  cme-tliird; 
but  whether  it  continues  to  be  thus  diminished,  I  have  it 
not.  in  my  power  to  say.  The  expenses  of  the  navy  amount 
to>  24,000,000  of  roubles,  and  they  have  in  ooimniasion 
twenty-five  sail  ci  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  nine  hundred 
small  vessels,  and  craft  of  every  description^  with  80,000 

*  An  agiarian  dessiatine  is  =  3300  square  sajenes,  =  22,400  square 
English  feet, 
f  See  Appendix. 
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seaineD  of  all  classes  and  ranks.  According  to  my  subsequent 
inlbnnation,  the  census  of  1818  appears  to  have  fumistied 
tbe  following  data  in  reference  to  nearly  43,000,000  of 
subjects  in  the  empire,  exdusiye  of  the  population  of  Fin- 
land, Bessarabia,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

Peasants  and  labourers  36,000,000 

Merchants         ....  120,000 

Bourgeois 1,800,000 

Raztnostchicks,  Hawkers  who  pay^ 

taxeSyYemstchicks,  and  Artificers  >-  1,500,000 

employed  in  manufactories     .     .J 

Ecclesiastics        ....  216,000 

Nobles 225,000 

Employed  in  subaltern  ranks  500,000 

Troops l,00p,00p 

Nomade  nations  1,500,000 


Total    42,861,000 


In  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  previous  to  the  last 
census,  the  number  of  births  had  exceeded  that  of  deaths 
by  600,000  annually.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
official  report  made  by  the  Holy  Synod,  of  the  state  of  po- 
pulation among  those  who  profess  the  Greek  Creed  in  Rus- 
aia,  during  the  year  1827«  amounting  as  before  quoted  to 
37,000,000.     The  report  is  as  follows  : 

Births.  OmiIu.  BcoM«f  JUrtlu. 

Males  952,673  600,162  352,511 

Females^        892,106  577,889  314,217 

^m^mt^m^m^-^^  m^i^mmm-m^m^m,^  _Mai_«BMBBM 

ToUl  1,844,779  1,178,051  666,7«8 

The  number  of  marriages  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  388,377. 

In  the  above  population  it  is  found  that— 
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The  pioportioa  of  oiales  to  females  is  as    .    41  to  40 
The  number  of  fairCfas  to  die  genessl  popu^  ) 

ktion J  ^^^ 

Number  of  deaths  to  the  fleneial  popah^  )    , 

Number  of  marriages  to  the  total  nmnber  )  ^^ 

of  inhabitants |ltolOO 

Thenumber  of  births  to  that  of  deaths  is  as  16  to  10. 

Hence,  in  Russia,  the  number  of  males  is  more  ooDflider- 
able  than  that  of  females;  whereas  in  France,  the  propor- 
tion of  men  to  women  is  as  33  to  34,  and  in  Londcm  90  to 
84 :  but  this  excess  of  males  over  the  female  Sirtbs  in  Rus- 
sia, is  compensated  by  the  inferior  number  of  deaths  oocur- 
ing  among  the  latter  within  any  given  period ;  so  that  the 
balance  between  the  two  sexes  is,  at  the  and,  nearly  what  it 
is  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  The  proportions,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  are  evi- 
dently, too  favourable^  compared  to  that  of  other  countries, 
and  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  Wey demeyer ;  but  if  we 
assume  the  total  number  of  mankind,  givai  by  Maltebrun, 
at  700,000,000,  to  be  correctly  stated,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  to  the  living  all  over  the  world,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  to  be  1  in  33,  while  that  of  the  births 
is  1  in  29i,  the  following  will  be  the  perpetual  changes  that 
must  take  place  in  the  relative  numbers  of  58,000,000  of 
people  who  form  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  induding  Finland,  Bessarabia,  and  the  New  Elingdom 
of  Poland. 


No.  of  biitibs  to  the  liTing  1  l,T97,637a 


No.  of  deaths  to  the  liTing 


1,606,077a 


4,925 
4,408fi 


205i 
1832 


3& 


It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time^  that  caaesof 
longevity  are  not  only  much  moire  common,  but  also  more 
extraordinary  in  respect  to  a  greater  duration  in  Rusoa 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  thus,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Hcdy  Synod,  puUiehed  in  1827$  it  appears  that  there 
were  living  in  18S6,  among  those  who  profeafled  theOreoo- 
Russian  religion  throughout  the  empire,  not  fewer  than 
848  males  who  were  100  and  more  yearsold;  among  whom, 
32  had  passed  the  i^  of  190,  4  were  between  125  and  19P, 
and  4  others  between  190  and  135  years  of  age.  The  Oa- 
setteof  the  Royal  Academy,  published,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary of  the  present  year,  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
population  in  Russia,  as  fiur  as  it  concerns  those  who  profess 
tbe  Greco-Russian  religion,  in  the  course  of  1826.  This 
document  contains  results  still  more  extraordinary ;  for 
oDt  of  606^881  males  who  died  that  year,  2785  had  passed 
the  age  of  90  years;  1432  that  of  95 ;  and  818  that  of 
100.  Among  the  latter,  88  were  more  than  115  years  of 
Bg^;  24  more  than  120 ;  ^  more  than  125 ;  and  one  was 
160  years  old  at  his  death ! 

Chance  brought  me  one  day  in  company  with  a  learned 
and  pious  archimandrite  of  the  Greoo^Russian  Church,  to 
whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressmg  the  following  question, 
with  respect  to  the  Russian  Calendar.  What  substantial 
reason  have  you  for  continuing  to  use  the  Julian  Calendar, 
which  is  so  notoriously  at  yariance  with  the  true,  or  solar 
time,  instead  of  the  Ghregorian,  or  new  style  ?  The  worthy 
monk  could  assign  none.  He  adinitted  that  the  retaining  of 
the  old  style  on  their  part  was  not  defensible  on  astronomical 
or  ]diyflical  grounds ;  and  that  the  only  reasons  that  could 
be  urged  in  &your  of  their  adherence  to  that  style  were, 
firsts  that  it  had  now  been  used  for  the  space  of  several 
centuriea,  and  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
Churdi ;  secondly,  that  the  Greek  Church  was  averse  to 
admitting  an  innovation  proposed  by  one  of  the  pretend- 
ed heads  of  the  church  of  Christ,  whose  authority  the 
Otcdcs  did  not  acknowledge ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  persuade  the  illiterate  Rusaiaa 
that  the  same  Saint's  name,  whidi  now  occurs  on  aparticu^ 
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hat  day  of  the  montb,  couU  occur  twelve  days  later*  But 
suppodng  such  reasons,  I  observed  to  him,  to  be  in  resUty, 
what  they  are  not^  plausible  and  fidr ;  it  was  evident  that 
they  could  not  be  put  in  competition  i^th  the  geeat  ioooiw 
venience  which  manifestly  resulted  .from  that  praedoe  in 
their  public  and  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nation^ 
as  the  experience  of  every  passing  day  fully  proved.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growing  intelligence  of  your  peat 
pie  will  eventually  correct  this  eviL 

One  of  the  hig^hest  gratifications  I  expericBoed  while  at 
St.  Petersburg,  was  doubtlessly  the  intercourse  whidi  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  with  persons  disdiik 
guished  for  their  talents  and  extent  of  infbrmatic»,  par* 
ticularly  on  subjects  connected  with,  their  own  eountry* 
Tlie  readiness  with  which  they  communicated  such  pav» 
ticulars,  and  the  good  nature  with  which  they  received  any 
observations  which  their  remarks  might  be  calculated  to 
elicit,  were  alike  conspicuous.    This  was  particularly  the 

case  with  President ,  whom  I  visited  rq)eatedly, 

and  to  whom  I  had  given  a  word  or  two  of  medical  ad^^ 
vice.  One  morning  he  entered  with  me  on  the  so  often 
debated  question  of  Russian  servage^  on  which  subject 
he  complained  that  most  foreign  writers  had  betrayed  great 
ignorance.  ^^D^abord,^  said  he,  *^  je  pourrais  oommeacer 
par  une  proposition  qui  est  irrefragable :  si  ce  syst^nie  etait 
vraiment  mauvais  par  lui-m6me  et  ne  pouvait  exister,  il  ne 
serait  exists  depuis  quatre  si^es.  Or  il  exiate  depuis 
quatre  sidles,  par  consequent  il  ne  saurait  dtre  mauvais.* 
I  expressed  my  disinclination  to  being  persuaded  by  sudi  a 
kind  of  syllogism. 

'*  Eh  bien  !^  he  then  added,  "  I  shall  not  rest  my 
argument  on  this  logical  induction ;  I  will  explain  to  yoa 
the  system  .itself,  and  prove  that  it  is,  in  practice,  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted  for  this  .country.  The  serfs  area 
remnant  of  the  feudal  system  of  the  Germans.  The  Rus- 
sians cannot  be  accused,  at  all  events,  of  being  either  the 
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inTentors  or  the  importers  of  that  systein.    Thie  serfr  are 
declared  by  it  to  form  part  of  the  glebe,  and  we  are^  the 
proprietors  of  that  glebe;-  they  are  therefore  equally  in- 
flUeiiable  with  the  latter ;  they  can  only  be  made  over  to 
another  as  part*  of  the  esti^e :  serfs  only  are  not  sold  in 
Russia  with  the  consent  of  die  law,  as  slaveis  are  soldin  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  that^ree  Republic,  par  excellence^  thif 
United  States  of  America.    Hence  I  am  entitled  tb  say 
that  our  serf  is  not.  in  a  real  state  of  bondage.    As  part  of 
my  estate,  my  own  serfs^  (and  the  President  is  known  to 
have  a  very  lai^  number,)  ^^have  a  right  to  be  allowed  to 
cultivate  three  days  in  the  week  on  their  own  account,  that 
portion  of  my  estate  which  the  law  has  fixed  for,  and  what 
it  bids  me  give  them.    During  the  other  three  days  in  the 
week,  they  are  to  work  for  me  and  cultivate  my  land. 
What  fidrer  proportion  than  this  could  be  devised?    Are 
yoar  labourers  in  En^and,  in  r^ard  to  the  tenants  of  land^ 
and  the  tenants  in  regard  to  landlords,  placed  in  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  either  by  law  or  covenants  ?    Our 
aerfs,  should  they  prefer  it,  may  at  once  become  the  real 
ftrmers  of  the  land,  by  agreeing  to  give  us  an  annual  sum 
pNfviously  settled,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be  extrava- 
gant, inasmuch  as  the  law  has  determined  the  maximum 
of  what  land  is  to  produce  to  the  owner.     Under-  such  an 
arrangement,  the  most  we  get  from  the  serfs  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  roubles  a^head.    This  latter  alternative  they 
invariably  prefer,  nor  does  the  proprietor  ever  refuse  to 
comply  with  it :  since  the  other  mode  would  require  agents, 
bailiffs,  and  collectors,  to  look  after  the  interest  of  their 
masters,  thereby  entailii^  on  them  a  greater'  expen&e.    By 
the  latter  arrangement,  we  know  predsdy  our  income,  the 
rents  or  contributions  being  regularly  paid  to  our  agents, 
who  meet  to  receive  them  once  a-year  at  Moscow.    If  by 
means  of  this  method  the  ^erf  succeeds  in  accumulating 
money  enough  to  ransom*  himself,  -  he  may  do  so,  and '  the 
paoprietor,  though  he  has  the  power,  is  seldom  found  to 
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have  the  inelinatien  to  refuse  it  Sonetinies  our  peasanto 
prefer  taming  their  maaey  into  the  chaimri  of  trader  and 
obtain  permission,  on  paying  a  bonus  to  their  master,  df 
going  anywhere;  stipulating  at  the  same  time  £or  the  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  sum,  generally  trifling,  during  their  ab- 
sence. Under  these  circumstances  the  serf  is  allowed  by  the 
laws  <tf  Russia  the  full  benefit  of  the  passport  granted  Uan  - 
by  his  master,  being  placed  by  that  document  under  the 
same  protection  which  his  master  would  enjoy  in  any  part 
of  the  empire.  Thus  many  of  the  tradnmen  and  artisans 
settled  in  towns  or  cities  are  serfs,  who  pay  their  contribu^ 
tions,  according  to  certain  stipulations,  from  year  to  year, 
in  proportion  to  what  they  gain.  You  will  admit,  tlMva- 
fore,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  as  fur  as  interest  is  coDOcnied, 
our  serfs  are  not  very  badly  treated. 

^*  WiA  respect  tocorpond  punishment  to  whidi  they  are 
liable,  and  which  the  master  or  his  agents  have  the  power 
of  inflicting,  much  misrepresentation  has  gone  abroad. 
Every  proprietor  of  land  has  certainly  the  right  to  puniA 
a  refractory,  criminal,  or  yidous  s^,  by  having  him  flogged 
on  the  back ;  but  he  is  also  responsiUe  to  the  Crown  £ar 
the  consequences  that  may  attend  this  correction,  whether 
(Hrdered  by  himself  or  his  deputy.  Excess  of  punishment 
can  only  take  place  when  the  latter,  like  the  oyerseor  of  a 
plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  passionate  or  ilUminded 
person.  The  masters  themselves,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the 

aristocracy,  (and  no  other  can  hold  serfs«)  and  possessing 
ledings  as  well  as  education,  in  common  with  those  of  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  likely  to  commit 
wanton  cruelties ;  and  no  example,  indeed,  can  be  cited  of 
such  havii^  been  committed  in  any  part  of  RuBaaPsQ|iaE; 
for  I  do  not  allude  to  the  same  wystem  as  it  pvevaUs  in 
Poland.  Of  every  excess  of,  or  unjust  punishment,  the 
serf  has  the  right  of  complaining  to  the  police ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
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«ven  the  BMMt  i^hmywrn.*     Where  decitli  hAs  followed 
die  infliedoB  of  piimshmeot,  a  ooroner^e  iaquest  (to  use 
an  eKpKMCPi  whiqh  ieiuniliar  to  you)  takes  pboe  nearly 
in  the  aame  maiiiier  as  ia  JBogland,  and  the  .xesplt  of  the 
inquiry  is  aent  to  the  Govenunenty  ^hich  acts  upon  it  ao 
mdingly.f    OppxeaAm  ia  guarded  againat  by  the  liberty 
*  wjkich  Boh  have  of  applyix|g  for  redreaa  to  the  nearest  tri- 
bunal ;  and  aa  the  inhalntant  serh^  or  peasants  of  every 
village^  are  goyemed  by  ]the  elder,  (Starosta)  who  i^  elected 
by  deputiea^  and  choa^  £rom  among  themsdiyea  by  a  majo- 
i%9  with  the  umpimouS  concurrence  of  the  inhabitanta,  it 
hOowB  that  the  individual  interests  and  personal  ri^ts  of 
each  monber  of  the  community  are  under  the  watchful  pro- 
teetion»  aa  it  were,  of  the  wisest,  and  consequently^  the  moat 
powerftd  of  their  own  caate.    The  adminiatratiye  regula- 
tjona  of  theae  chiefa  of  the  community  of  aerfs  or  peasanta, 
no  maater  dares  to  opfXMe ;  and  thus  a  body  of  men  bonded 
to  the  land,  the  produce  of  which  they  share  with  its 
kads^  €njoy  the  advantage  of  a  patriarchal,  or  democratic 
attmidpality  with  the  consent,  and  even  encouragement  of 
thejr  masters. 
^  Aa  to  the  manner  in  which  our  aeifa,  or  peaaanta,  are 

*  Add  to  this,  diat  of  late  yeais  llie  infliction  of  punisliment  is  become 
km  fteqaeat  from  two  veasons.  Ist  The  more  humane  disposition  of  ifae 
ssbovdiMte  agent%wfaidiprogrMriTe  driliation.faas  natustty given  rise 
tou  tedly.  Thegreater  d^;iee  of  protection afi>ided.  tOt^  peasants  by 
the  presence  of  an  n^nt  of  the  civil  power  ia  every,  even  the  sqiaUes^ 
village  in  Russia. 

t  On  a  recent  occasion,  the  Emperor  having  been  informed  that  some 
yoang  ofllcefB,  in  one  Of  the  provinces,  had  been  guilty  of  excesses 
luwuds  their  peasaats ;  aad  that  the  remonstraaoes  of  the  Governor,  made 
JaaoaseqneDoe  of  the  complaints  of  the  peasants,  had  prosred  iiselMs, 
osdaad  the  Tribmnl  of  Tutelage  to  take  the  management  of  the  estates 
into  its  own  hands,  allowing  the  proprietors  the  full  benefit  of  their  pro- 
dnoe,  but  without  suffering  them  to  interfere  with  their  administration, 
antil  tfiey  evinced  a  more  humane  disposition,  and  a  greater  control  over 


.  * 
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lodged,  fed,  and  dbthed,  I  will  yenture  to  assert,  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  the  peasantry  better  treated. 
Their  food  is  notoriously  not  only  better,  but  in  much 
greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  to  any  persons  of  their 
class  in  Europe,  or  than  what  the  labourers  in  England 
can  get.**"  I  admitted,  that  it  had  been  stated  to  me,  that 
a  nobleman  who  had,  with  great  honour,  represented  the 
British  Sovereign  at  the  Court  of  Catherine,  in  whoee 
suite  he  had  visited  most  parts  of  Russia,  had  asserted  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  system  of  treatment  of  the  peasants 
in  that  country,  whom  he  found  better  fed,  better  lodged^ 
and  happier  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Since  my 
return  to  England,  I  hove  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  the  interviews  with  which  the  nobleman  to. whom  I 
allude  occasionally  honours  me,  that  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  correctly  represented,  and  that  he  continues 

to'  entertain  it  unchanged.    Those  who  know  Lord « ^ 

will  readily  see  the  justice  of  relying  on  his  report,  and^ 
consequentiy,  on  the  assertions  advanced  by  the  President 
himself.  On  this  point,  I  understand,  that  more  improve- 
ments have  even  taken  place  since  the  period  alluded  to 
by  the  nobleman  in  question. 

*^  Two  great  public  advantages,^  oontinued  the  Presi- 
dent, ^^  must  now  be  mentioned,  which  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  the  system  of  peasantry,  as  constituted  at  present  in 
Russia.  The  first  is  the  facility  which  it  affords  of  rais^ 
ing  a  body  of  soldiers  in  case  of  invasion,  or  recruiting 
the  standing  army.  The  second  is,  the  opportunity  it 
offers  to  Government  of  collecting  the  direct. or  proper^ 
tax,  on  which  a  great  part  of  its  revenue  depends,  witb> 
out  the  necessity  of  that  complicated  machinery,  whiek 
even  in  England,  and  much  more  in  France,  is  rendered 
indispensable  for  collecting  taxes,  and  which  consumes  a 
great  part  of  their  produce,  to  the  detriment  oil  the  puh^ 
lie,  who  are  taxed  to  a  greater  extent  in  order  to  meet 
that  exigency.     I  will  explain  myself  on  both  these  points : 
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every  peraon  entitled  by  his  station  in  society  to  possess 
land,  and  consequently  peasants,  must  of  necessity  be 
knoivn  to  Oovemment ;  and  the  number  of  peasants  on  his 
estate  must  be  equally  notorious.  When  GoTemment, 
therefore,  stands  in  need  of  recruits  for  the  army,  or  is 
compelled,  as  was  the  case  on  a  recent  memorable  occasion, 
to  call  forth  its  subjects  to  repel  an  unjust  invader,  the 
proper  authorities  have  only  to  address  a  copy  of  the 
Imperial  rescript,  or  its  import,  to  every  such  person, 
desiring  him  to  send  to  a  particular  spot  or  rendezvous, 
and,  by  a  certain  time,  properly  equipped,  a  quota  of. 
peasants  of  a  given  age  and  height,  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  those  whom  he  is  knbwn  to  employ. 
These  orders  being  despatched  all  over  the  Empire, 
or  only  through  certain  Governments  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, are  immediately  attended  to,  as  the^  land 
proprietors  are  responsible  to  the  Sovereign  for  their  ex- 
ecution; so  that  by  a  given  time  the  depSts  are  found 
to  fill  without  interruption,  with  the  specified  number, 
of  men,  either  properly  equipped,  or  with  the  sum  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty  roubles,  in  lieu  of  equipment,  which 
is  then  provided  by  Government.  The  peasants  settle 
among  themselves  who  are  to  march  to  the  depSts,  with- 
out any  interference  on  the  part  either  of  Government 
or  their  masters ;  the  latter  only  taking  care  to  see  that 
their  quota  of  men  reaches  its  destination  in  safety,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  an  acknowledgment  in  writing' 
of  having  complied  with  the  will  of  their  Sovereign. 
Those  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen,  may,  if  they  can 
obtain  it,  said  a- substitute  of  the  same  age  and  height; 
and  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  some  instances  for  a  sub- 
stitute, by  the  peasants  or  serfs,  who  by  economy  have 
anuuned  wealth,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  before  advanced, 
that  our  serfs  are,  in  their  situation,  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
ttUe,  or  they  would  be  glad  to  be  emancipated  from  their 
bondage,  by  going  into  the  army,  since  every  serf  becomes 
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ipto  facto  free,  die  moment  he  assumes  the  miKtaiy  Ihro; 
of  his  Sovereign.*    Looking  at  this  system  of  fonmng 
an  anny  in  a  militaTy  point  of  ^iew  only,  mark  what  supe- 
riority it  bears  over  the  recruiting  plan  of  Rnghind,  or  the 
eonaeription  of  France,  since  according  to  both  those  me- 
thods there  must  be  ifot  only  a  tedious  delay,  but  what 
is  still  worse,  a  great  expenditure  of  money :  whereas,  with 
us,  there  can  be  nehher  to  the  Oovemment     It  may  be 
said,  advantages  such  as  these,  which  w&sm  prima  faatj 
to  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  cannot  be 
fiivourable  to  the  subject  or  land  proprietors;  but  the 
thing  is  not  so  in  reidity.    The  very  dependence,  as  it 
were,  on  the  latter,  which  Government  acknowledges  by 
its  appeal  to  them  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  servants 
with  a  view  of  forming  or  strengthening  the  standing  army, 
on  which  so  mainly  depends  an  absolute  monarchy,  ^ves 
a  correspondent  degree  of  independence  to  the  aristocracy  or 
land-owners,  (they  being,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  thing,) 
and  makes  of  them,  as  it  were,  a  counterpoise  against  any 
possible  overbearing  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  sup- 
posing any  such  to  exist.    This  balancing  of  the  two 
highest  powers,  when  there  is  not  a  tien^taty  or  body  of 
oommcmers,  keeps  this  vast  Empire  together,  and  ocmsti* 
tutes  its  strength.    It  strips  liie  absolute  form  of  oar 
Government  of  that  despotism  which  the  Sovereigns  of 
Turkey  and  Persia  exercise  undisturbed,  and  converts  it' 
into  a  kind  of  monarcho-oligarchic  administration,  per- 
fectly calculated  to  render  the  people  happy.     A  French 
monarch,  with  his  present  charter,  may,  in  violation  of  all 
engagements,  )md  in  opposition  to  the  general  voice  of 
his  subjects,  were  he  so  inclined,  maintain  in  power  a  bad 
minister,    the    instrument  of  mischief  and  oppression! 

*  Loid  St.  H  ■  asfored  me  that  in  one  case,  in  pazticnlar,  he 

had  known  a  oonunon  leif  to  pay  lOOA  and  even  1501.  sterling  for  a 
substitute. 
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Sudi  a  miiiister  and  his  authority  may  the  Scwerdlga 
thrust  for  ev&e  forwacd,  in  order  to  cover  himself,  as 
with  an  ample  shield,  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
servant,  that  he  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  malecontents, 
the  injured,  or  the  oppressed.  With  us  the  thing  is» 
and  must  necessarily  be  very  diflSerent*  An  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  alone  accountable  for  his  own  acts;  he 
has  no  minister,  whose  official  responsibility  and  coun- 
cils may  be  said  to  shield  the  head  of  the  Aovemmdnt ; 
nor  can  he  support  his  executive  servant  against  the  d^ 
pided  and  respectful  remonstrances  of  the  aristocracy,  if 
that  servant  be  wicked  and  unpopular.  Happily  for  our 
country,  the  necessity  of  such  a  state  of  political  opposition 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  nobles  is  not  likely  to  occur 
at  present. 

*^With  regard  to  the  second  great  public  advantage 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  as  arising  from  the  ^sting  sys* 
tern  of  Russian  peasantry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when 
the  ruling  authorities  of  the  State  have  only  to  address 
themselves  to 'a  well-known,  and  not  very  large  number 
of  responsible  land-proprietors  for  their  quota  of  contri- 
butions, which  are  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Imperial 
treasury — ^the  total  sum  required  will,  not  only  come  in 
regularly,  but  entire,  and  with  a  precision  of  calculation 
which  no  financier  can  anticipate  under  any  other  form 
of  administration,  as  MUord  Ooderich,  or  Mons.  Vansittart 
might  readily  explain  to  you.  The  contributions  of  sub- 
jects possessing  land,  and  consequently  bound  to  u]Jiold 
tbe  Government  which  defends  their  property,  go  direct 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Crown.  The  plan  of  taxes  is  in 
itadf  simple,  and  reduced  to  what  in  England  would  be 
called  a  property-tax.  Instead  of  long  and  complicated 
acfaedules  being  devised  and  sent  round  to  each  house, 
pointii^  out  a  great  many  items  of  taxation  lo  be  attended 
to  and  paid  for,  which  require,  as  I  have  been  informed 
Vy  aome  of  my  countrymen  who  were  resident  housekeepers 
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in  England,  long  printed  explanations  in  olrder  to  be  un- 
derstood :  each  landowner  is  called  upon  to  cootribate  a 
tenth  part  of  the  income  he  derives  from  his  peasants  or 
serfs.  Thus  the  number  of  the  latter  on  each  estate  bring 
known,  the  amount  of  'money  which  (Jovemment  expects 
and  can  depend  upmi  from  each  of  us  is  equally,  and  at- 
the  same  time  ascertained.'** 


These  ob^fcrvations  had  made  a  strong  impressioD  otf* 
my  mihd;  the  more  so,  as  I  noted  them  down  a  rery 
short  time  after  the  interview.  Still  there  were  pditits  oo- 
which  I  felt  that  more  information  was  requinsd ;  and  stf 
circumstances  prevented  me,  ever  after,  from  again  seeii^ 
the  President,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  my  ftfequentHy 

meeting  Governor in  my  professional  capadty,  to 

obtain  from  him  further  particulars.  The  Governor  hfcd 
been  for  some  time  at  the  hebd  of  the  administration  of  b, 
large  and  fertile  province  in  the  South,  and  was  also  wdl 
versed  in  military  matters.  My  object  knore  espedally  was  to' 
ascertain  the  details  referable  to  the  recruiting  system  tiicto- 
tioned  by  the  President,  and  also  to  ask  a  question  or  tMfo 
respecting  military  punishments.    On  the  fitiBt  pobfGo^'' 

vemor informed  me,  that  whrti  any  considerable  re-- 

cruiting  for  the  army  is  to  take  place,  three  peasants  or  aerh 
are  claimed  out  of  every  800,  whom  the  proprietor  sends  to 
the  depot,  with  a  sum  of  sixty  roubles  for  eadi,  instead  of' 
equipment.  These  serfs,  as  I  had  been  toM  befiMre,  bo* 
come  free  from  that  moment,  their  all^iance  to  fbeir  M 
master  being  broken  on  entering  the  service  cvf  the  master 
of  alL  ^^  But  let  us  suppose  a  case,"*^  observed  I,  at  thb  pttt 
of  the  conversation,  '^  in  which  there  are  not  &&(^  peasants 
on  the  estate,  how  is  the  military  quota  ascertained  abd- 
carried  into  eflRact,  without  applying  to  several  potty  pio- 
prietors?" — "  In  all  such  cases,^  replied  the  Gkivemor,  **the 
representative  of  the  noblesse  for  the  district  •  takes  ^ae 
to  see  that  those  proprietors  dnb  togedier  and-  provide 
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the  quota  of  men  by  drawing  lots — the  one  on  whom  it 
ftlla  to  part  with  its  serfs,  receiving  in  lieu  from  the  rest 
a  compensation  in  money,  which  amounts  to  about  100 
roafales  for  each  serf.     It  is  always  to  the  representative  of 
ihe  nobles,  that  the  Crown  looks  for  the  execution  of  the 
Older  which  calls  for  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  army  .'^' 
Does  it  then  follow,  from  this  system  of  levying  troops,  I 
aaked  the'Oovemor,  that  the  laud  proprietor,  from  whose 
estate  a  certain  number  of  serfs  have  been  thus  subtracted, 
experiences  a  corresponding  defalcation  in  his  rental,  since 
the  latter  is  said  to  depend  on  the  number  of  serfs  liv- 
ing on  the  estate  ?   ^^  Not  so :   when  the  proprietor  has 
agreed  with  his  serfs  generally  to  have  a  certain  annual 
sum  paid  to  him  on  the  whole  of  his  estates,  which  he  has 
given  up  to  them  to  work  on  their  own  account,  that  sum 
must  be  furnished  by  those  of  the  serfs  that  remain ;   and 
so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  amount  required  for  the  equip- 
ment and  food  for  one  year,  of  the  men  drawn  for   the 
army,  which  the  whole  community  of  peasants  arrange 
to  pay  for  among  themselves.*"    Has  it  been  observed. 
Monsieur  le  Oouvemeur,  that  the  serfs  or  peasants  drawn 
for  die  army  have  often  tendered  a  substitute,  or  a  sum 
ci  money  sufficient  to  procure  one  ?     ^'  Such  has,  in  ge- 
neraly  been  the  case;  but  in  the  present  levy  now  in  pro- 
gress, (1827)  few  serfs  indeed  have  preferred  paying  the 
statute  sum  for  a  substitute.     They  almost  all  go  to  the 
d^H^s.whea  drawn.^    This,  then,  I  remarked,  bespeaks 
either  a  great  inclination  to  serve  in  the  army  as  at  present 
constituted,  or  a  di;9iinution  of  wealth  among  the  peasants.^ 
^  I  am  not  able  to  say  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed. 

You  were  the  other  day  asking  General  B ^  whether 

the  Russian  soldier  was  subjected  to  any  corporal  punish- 
ment; and  some  interruption  which  supervened  to  your 
eoorersatiim,  prevented  that  officer  from  giving  you  the 
infiovmation  you  required.  I  think  I  can  answer  your 
question  in  a  few  words.  The  Russian  soldier,  receives,  at 
VOL.   II.  2  H 
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the  commoiid  of  any  of  his  gupeimr  offoen,  ixMtf  crime 
which  is  not  of  suftdait.  itoiportaiioe  to  be  sent  to  a  ttiB- 
tary  court,  ft  number  of  ccmpl  d€  6al«Mw  oa<his  back,  atrip^ 
ped  to  his  shirt.  The  stick  used  is  not  so  hugeas  die  one 
so  fi«elj  employed  by  evefy  Aufitxian  corporal  or  seijeaat, 
without  which,  indeed,  those  sub^oficers  never  appear  in 
or  out  of  the  barracks  The  RnaBiflSh  soldier,  who  ia  or- 
dered to  be  so  punidied,  stands  to  reodvie  Ins  number 
without  beh^  tied  up  in  any  way,  or  bdng  pldeed  against 
any  thing.  He  puts  one  of  his  feet  forward,  and  ke^  his 
place  during  die  inffictioik  of  this  punishment  without  mov- 
ing or  uttering  a  bmentatkni,  and  when  tired  of  las  posi- 
tion, he  simply  chai^^  the  other  foot  ferwanL  Hie  pu- 
nishment of  passing  between  the  verges  (the  halbesda)  is 
stBl  in  force  in  the  Russitfi  aimy.'' 

That  extnundinaxy  military  revolt  which  marked  the 
^  of  December,  18S6,*  and  d»ew  the  a^tal  into  the 
highest  state  of  ferment  and  alarm,  was  still'  too  fipesh.in 
die  memory  of  every  dass  of  sodety  not  to  be  offcen  men- 
tioned and  reverted  to  in  my  presence  during  my  staif  at 
St.  Petensburgh.  On  that-day  Nicholas,  who  had  only  a 
few  hours  before  declared,  in  a  solemn  manifesto  puHiihffd 
at  the  Imperial  Residence^  that  he  had  aseended  the  throne 
of  his  brother  at  the  sdidtation  of  Gonstantine  hiaaadf, 
and  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  die  order  of  ^^nc- 
cession,  was  called  upon  to  display  a  firmnesa  of  cimtacte 
which  at  once  showed  that  he  was  worthy  to  reign*  Tlie 
history  of  that  day  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  of  the  evMts 
which  led  to  it  and  followed  after,  is  briefly  tdd.  On  die 
9th  of  December,  18S6,  the  mtdligeiiDe  of  die  deadi  «f 
Alexander,  at  Taganrog,  having  readied  d^  capital  cf 
the  Empire,  the  Grand^duke  Nidudas,  widioiit  kMn^  an 

*  To  avoid  confiision,  the  rest  of  the  dates  neotioned  in  the  sacoeeding 
narration,  are  given  according  to  our  own  sfyky  generally  called  the  Kew 
Stylel  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
of  two  different  catendars  among  the  crrilised  natioRs  of  Bdiope.  ' 
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mrtBnty  prdceeddd  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiaiice  and  fide- 
litj  to  the  lawful  raooesBor  of  that  Sorerelgii^  Coointaiitme 
OeBamdtch,  hia  elder  brother,  then  rerident  at  Warsaw. 
This  floknui  oetemoiiy  had  acaredy  been  accomplished, 
when  the  dounefli  of  the  Empire  ai^rised  the  Grand- 
duke  that  a  sealed  paeket  had*  been  confided  to  their  ens- 
tody  OB  the  Syth  of  Ootober,  1823,  by  the  late  Emperor, 
oo  the  outttde  of  which  were  wxittai  in  his  own  hand* 
wfiting,  -die  following  instructions:  ^^  Gaidar  au  eonaeil 
de  rEmpive  jusqn^il  •  ce'que  j'^en  ordonne  aiitrement ;  mais 
dans  le  cas  oi^  je  viendrats  It  mouxir  ouvrir  ee  paquet  en 
stance  extraoidinaire  avant  de  proc6der  k  tout  autre  acte;^ 
and  that  in  obeying  the  latter  part  of  the  Sovereign's  will, 
the  Council  had  diseovered  that  the  packet  contained  a 
letter  from  the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  dated  the  96th 
of  January,  18i2,  addressed  to  the  kte  Emperor,  in 
"mhkh  his  Imperial  Highness  renounces  his  right  of  sue* 
cession  to  the  throne;  and  a  maniiBsto  of  the  SBth  of 
Aiqjust,  1838,  signed  by  Adezaoder,  in  which,  after  ex« 
pneasing  his  consent-to  the  reatmciaticm  of  Constantine,  he 
declares  and  ordains  that  NichoLis,  being  from  his  birth- 
rigiitt  die  next  in  succession,  is  the  nearest  and  lawful 
heir  to  the  Crown.  The  Grand-duke  was  informed  at  the 
aaaae  time  that  shnilar  papers  were  deposited  at  the  office 
of  the  Directing  Senate,  the  Holy  Synod,  and  in  the  Ca- 
tliednd  of  the  Assumption,  at  Moscow.  This  information 
Ai  not  diTert  the  Qrand-dnke  Nicholas  ftom  his  purpose. 
The  renunciation,  although  assented  to  by  the  late  Empe- 
ror, had  never  been  made  publicly  known,  the  act  had 
T  been  converted  into  a  law,  and  His  Imperial  High- 
faeuld  not  look  upon  it  as  irrevocable.  He  wished  by 
his-  conduct  to  manifest  his  respect  for  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  country  respecting  the  unchangeable  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne ;  and  faithful  to  the  oath  he  had 
just  taken,  he  insisted  on  every  subject  in  the  Empire 
following  his  example.     He  pretended  not  to  contest  the 
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validity  of  Constantine's  intentions,  much  less  did  hewtth 
to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  wjll  of  his  late  Sove- 
reign ;  but  desired  only  to  save  the  order  of  sucoessian  from 
the. least  attempt  at  irregularity — to  place  in  its  proper 
light  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions-*«aiid  to  preserve  Iub 
country  from  even  a  single  moment  of  uncertainty  respect- 
in/^  the  person  of  its  legitimate  Sovereign.     The  Empress* 
mother  highly  approved  of  Nicholases  determination.    But 
the  sad  news  of  the  demise  of  Alexander  havii^  reached 
Warsaw  two  days  before  it  was  known  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  Grand-duke  Gonstantine,  firm  in  his  original  resohitioa) 
Executed  two  important  documents,  dated  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1825,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  lai^ 
perfal  brother,  the  Orand«duke  Michael,  then  at  Warsaw, 
who  arrived  with  them  in  the  Russian  Capital  on  the  ]6tli 
of  that  month,  on  which  day  his  arrival  was  announoed  ia 
the  Official  Gazette,  stating  that  his  Imperial  Higfaaw 
had  left  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  CowtoMtlnt^  in.  ex- 
cellent health.    The  two  acts  in  queetion  were, , first,,  a 
letter  from  Gonstantine  to  the  Empress-mother,  wherein  he 
alluded  to  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor,  given  in  answv 
to  his  determination  not  to  ascend  the  tJurone,  by  whick 
rescript  he  assented  to  Constantine^s  renilncitttioD,  and  re- 
peated his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  original  intentien; 
and  secondly,  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  NicbalBS, 
in  which  he  declares  that  his  determinatioii  not  to  ascend 
the  throne  is  immutable,  gives  the  title  oi  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty to  him,  and  subscribes  himself  His  Majesty^s  mo^t 
fiuthful  subject. 

Still  Nicholases  nice  sense  of  honour  would  not  allow  hiia 
to  consider  a  question  pregnant  with  such  mighty  conse- 
quences to  be  thus  finally  settled.  He  had  taken  theoalfa 
c^  allegiance  to  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  andhe.woidd 
abide  by  it,  until  he  learned  what  ClonstantiEie''8  sentiments 
would  be,  when  he  should  have  been  apprised  of  that  drcmn* 
stance :  and  for  the  expression  of  those  aentiinents  he  de- 
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«a«d  to  wait^  ottusbg  in  the  mean  while  every  puUic  a6t 
of  Mithoiity  to  be  transacted  in  the  name  of  Gonstantine 
Empennr  of  Russia.  At  length,  the  final  detennination  of 
that  Prince  to  adhere  to  his  former  voluiitary  renundation 
to  the  throne  of  Russia,  arrived  in  St.  Petcsrsburgh ;  and 
Nicholas,  on  the36th  of  .December,  consented  to  take  upon 
himself  the  Imperial  dignity,  giving  at  the  same  time  eveiy 
publicity  to  the  di£Rerent  important  documents  alluded  to 
in  the  present  narrative,  in  virtue  of  which  he  called  upon 
the  nation  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  his  heir- 
apfiarent,  and  declared  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
fiitfier  tobave  takeo.  place  on  the  first  of  December,  the  day 
of  the  danise  of  Alexander. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Senate 
0f  the  Holy  Synod,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  in 
the  ooune  c^  that  morning,  all  the  regiments  of  guards 
were  to  have  followed  this  examfde.  .  But  while  the  Wo 
Imperial  brothers,  moved  by  feelings  of  devotion  to  the 
existing  laws  of  the  country,  had  been  offering  to  the 
worid  an  unpandlded  example  of  self-denial,  and  disix^ 
towsted  loyalty,  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  had  for  some 
time  been  meditating  deeds  of  bloodshed  in  the  dark, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  to  give  efiect  to  its 
iiMchinatiaBs. 

.  Scarcely  had  the  majority  of  the  regiments  of  guards 
iolfiUed  their  duty>  mid  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  Sove- 
fdgn,  when  <the  news  reached  the  Imperial  Palace,  that  be- 
tween-three  and  foiir  hundred  men  of  the  Moscow  regiment 
were  marching  towards  the  square  of  the  Senate  with  flying 
cdkmrs,  proclaiming  Gonstantine  as  their  Emperor.  Crowds 
of  people  soon  began  to  assemble  in  the  same  square,  which 
my  readers  will  recollect  is  that  on  which  stands  the  statue 
at  Peter  the  Great,  and  not  very  far  from  the  Imperial 
Palace.  Here  the  two  rebel  companies  of  the  regiment  in 
qneatioD,  formed  themselves  into  a  square  battalion,  before 
die  Palace  of  the  Senate,  commanded  by  a  few  subaUem 
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officers,  and  furrounded  by  tome  of  the  lowest  nU»lestnii»» 
ing  iiitfe  thtoats  ivith  the  cries  of  Aotrra  /  The  piueaue 
of  a  military  ibroe  bra^e  and  resQlute,  became  indiapeii- 
sable;  and  the  Emperor  Nicholaa  havh^  summoaed  a 
battalion  of  die  regiment  Predbxajenskyy  pat  bimadf  at 
their  head,  and  mardied,  after  a  few  intenniptisDs,  to- 
wards the  mutineers,  ftiDy  detennmed  not  to  ha:ve  xe- 
comrse  to  force,  eiccept  every  other  means  of  perwuaainsi 
should  fail  in  restoring  to  (»der  die  misguided  aoldiety. 
^*  Void  le  moment,^  exclaimed  the  young  Sovere^ ;  ^^  de 
flftontrer  au  peuple  Russe,  «t  je  siiis  digne  de  lui  oommaift- 
der  i^  Count  fifilotadowitdi,  the  Mflitary  Cbvemor  of  St 
Petersburgh,  approached  the  mutiueem ;  he  endeavoured 
with  expressions  of  kindness  to  eonvinoe  them  of  their  cnor, 
when  a  bullet  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and  a  baiycNiet 
wound  terminated  his  existence !  This  band  rf  lebeb  had 
abeadv  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  Uood  of  General 
Schensehine,  the  chief  of  their  brigade,  and  of  the  odm- 
mandant  of  their  regiment.  General  Fiederides.  Still  the 
Emperor  was  loth  to  turn  against  their  ooaBiades  die  axn» 
of  his  faithful  troops,  now  joined  by  several  ether  regimanta, 
and  particularly  by  the  Gi^smd-duke  Michael,  who  had  flown 
to  the  assistance  of  his  Monarch  with  the  rfwiaimng  six 
companies  of  the  same  raiment  of  Moscow,  after  he  had 
recalled  them  to  their  duties : — and  mixing  with  the  muti- 
neersj  whose  numbers  also  had  increaaed  by  the  addilioii 
of  the  Grenadiers  du  Carps  and  the  Marmu  de  la  Crordej 
again  strove  with  words  of  peace  to  make  them  feel 
their  error.  When  his  Majesty  first  presented  himadUT 
before  a  regiment  placed  near  the  Imperial  Palace,  be 
was  recrived  by  three  acdamatlona  of  ^'  Hourta,  Ckm- 
stantine!^  the  watch-word  of  the  conspirators.  Not 
in  the  least  dismayed  at  this  reception,  Nicholas  re- 
torted: ^^If  such  be  your  disposition,  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  your  exjdoits;  begone  to  the  Senate- 
square,  there  to  join  the  retels  who  are  already  in  wait- 
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mg  hr  yott.    You  dball  aooo  find  me  there.    M»  avani 
•oMfor  and  die  itmlted  aoldim  obeyed  the  ocHHUBapdt 
fled  off  bebre  h]*i»  and  dmpfewid-    In  the  isieent^hik 
e  leport  ww  famig^t  to  the  Binperor  that  his  own  or  the 
lamaflaffiky  pegsnent  was  wayen^.    Nidbolaa  instantly 
fiew  l)t  li»i»  and  pcswaded  tl^em  that  Cons^tine  had 
maoinMed  the  Imperial  authority-    He  was  reeefved  in 
gtiviax  vileace.    '<  y<gron9,''  saiid  the  Emp^^for^ '' JMsqu'oil 
iia  ^Qotie  v^Tvdto^  me  voi)a  seul  deTant  yous,  charge  voa 
•nnesf'^    These  wards  prodipoed  ai»  elective  effaet  on  the 
foldi^rs,  and  die  msn  who  were  ready  for  xehelUon  hut 
a  moment  \xifxe,  now  followed  the  new  Tsar  ^th  aodamar 
tioDs  of  IioDg  live  NicholaB»  our  Soyereign  I    Night  was  fast 
ipproaehfaig,  and  the  mutmeers  still  maintained  th^  sullen 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  were  fiefd  to  every  entreaty  and 
fiieodly  remonstranoe^— to  the  voice  of  reppnciliation  from 
then*  Sovereign,*— and  the  aoojsnts  of  reUgioq  from  the  metro- 
pnytan  of  8t.  Petersburgh;  naf  did  die  awful  display  oi  field 
aitillery,  wfaidli  by  this  time  had  been  arranged  in  front  of 
the  rebels,  seem  to  influence  them  more  than  kind  trealmait 
had  done.    Nicbcdas  had  hitherto  shown  his  personal  cou- 
rage ;  it  now  became  necessary  to  exhibit  his  firmness^  or 
to  sttfrender  that  authority  wUeh  he  bad  juft  assumed,  and 
dmdby  dbandnn  his  people  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  strife.  I 
haste  heard  more  than  one  resident  in  St  Petersburgh  affirm 
(one  or  twoof  whcHB  were  on  die  spot  on  that  eventful  day,) 
diat  had  the  JEmperor  been  less  l»ave»  or  apt  so  firm,  the 

*  r  have  been  guided  in  my  account  of  the  events  that  marked  this 
day,  by  the  conrenations  which  I  had  on  the  subject  with  |>6rson8  who 
isd  bees  eye^HnesMS  to  most  of  them,  and  on  yfAnom  I  amid  nty,  par- 
ienkilj  Ocaetsl  ,  who  had  been  very  ^ve  on  that  oocasiw, 

SMd  two  or  three  Ens^ishgeDtlemen,  one  of  whom  remained  on  horseback 
near  the  lebeb  until  the  firing  of  musketry  made  it  no  longer  a  safe  place. 
I  have  also  consulted  the  short  account  given  of  the  rebellion  by  Mon- 
sieur IVAnceloty  from  which  I  have  quoted  one  or  two  anecdotes ;  and  I 
have  made  use  of  the  ofScial  reports  published  on  the  following  day  at  St. 
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most  awful  consequences  would  have  ensued ;  and^m  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  transaction  from  a 
sdiort  distance,  expressed,  in«a  simple  yet  forcible  language^ 
his  opinion  <tf  the  result  of  that  dreaded  mutiny,  by  assur-' 
ing  me,  that  had  the  Emperor  ^*  shown  die  white  feathar^ 
all  would  have  then  been  up.""  A  few  guns  were  at  first 
directed  to  be  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  but  theae 
had  only  the  eflPect  of  exasperating  them,  and  His  Majesty- 
saw  no  other  alternative  than  that  to  which  he  had'  re*- 
course  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  artSlery  opened  on 
the  mutineers,  the  cavalry  charged  them  wboi  put  to  flight, 
and  by  six  o^clock  at  night  there  were  not  two  of  them  to 
be  found  together.  Those  who  bad  escaped  death  dis- 
persed all  over  the  *town,  throwing  down  their  arms  amd 
taking  refuge  in  private  houses,  where,  by  ten  oVdock  alt 
night,  five  hundred  of  them,  indudii^  most  of  the  ie« 
volted  officers,  had  bemi  ajrres^ed. 

Nicholas,  who  had  now  been  absent  the  whole  day  fiKWK 
the  Imperial  Palace,  re-entered  it  at  six  o^dock  in  the 
evening,  and  was  received  by  his  Imperial  Consort,  whose 
feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Empress-mother,  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  of  that  awful  day,  and  iiarticularly 
after  the  report  of  the  murder  of  Miloradowitdi,  and  dur- 
ing the  roaring  of  cannon,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed.  On  bis  entering  his  Imperial  residence, 
the  Emperor  ordered  that  the  Te  Deum  which  was  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  morning  to  celebrate  his  accesaon  to 
the  throne,  but  which  had  been  thus  awfully  interrupted, 
should  be  proceeded  in  that  same  night  in  his  presence 
and  that  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  his  Court ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  an  official 
report  was  received,  that  tranquillity  had  everywhere  been 
restored  in  the  capital. 

The  26th  of  December  was  not  one  of  those  accidental 
events  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  military 
history,  as  the  ebullitions  of  the  moment ;  but  was  con- 
nected with,  and  fmned  part  of  a  deepJaid  and  long 
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exkdng  conspiracy,  which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  tinder  cover  of  secret  societies,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fully  detected  and  unravelled.  Its  authors 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  persons  of 
rank,  were  convicted  and  condemned,  and  the  lives  of 
five  among  them,  who  had  in  a  more  especial  manner  sworn 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Imperial  family,  fell  before  the  outraged  shrine  of  public 
justice.* 

**  Vous  les  avez  repouss6  avec  affroi  et  indignation,*** 
lays  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in 'the  proclamation  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Russian  armies  after  the  consummation  of 
tile  awful  sentence,  ^^  ces  fauteurs  de  troubles  et  d^anarchie 
41DS  vos  rangs  avaient  eu  le .  malheur  de  rec61er.  La  jus- 
tice vient  de  prononcer  sur  leur  sort ;  la  sentence  quails 
avaient  merit^s  a  re^u  son  execution,  et  Varm^e  est  pur- 
g<6e  de  la  contagion  qui  la  mena9ait,  ainsi  que  la  Russie 
toote  enti^re. 

*  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  had  condemned  thirty-six  of  the 
ooDspirsitoit  to  death,  among  whom  five  had  the  hereditary  title  of 
Pnnee,  and  the  rest  were  Colonela,  C^taiiUy  and  Lieutenants  in  the 
army ;  four  only  were  Civilians.  His  Majesty,  however,  commuted  the 
capital  punishment  awarded  against  thirty-one  of  them  out  of  the  total 
number,  into  banishment,  degradation,  and  political  disqualification ;  and 
left  the  law  to  take  its  awful  course  with  regard  to  the  rest.  The  names 
of  the  distinguished  persons  who  composed  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  (I  have 
Wd  oocaaion  to  ascertain,)  are  some  amongst  the  most  illustrious  in 
RnasiaD  society  for  integrity,  talent,  and  stern  unpartiality.  They  were 
of 

Talistcheff,  President,  Minister  at  War. 

Michael  (Grand-duke),  Grand-master  of  the  Artillery. 

Prince  Galitxin,  Actual  Counsellor  of  State. 

G.  Kotouioif,  Aid-de-camp-Geneial  and  Military  Governor  of 
St  Petersbuigfa. 

Tchemycheff  (sinca  Count),  Aid-de-camp-General. 

BenkendorfT,  Aid-de-camp-General. 

Levacheff,  Aid-de-camp-General. 

Potapoff,  Aid-de-camp-General. 

Bloudoff,  Actual  Counsellor  of  State. 
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Imperial  Coantry  Residences  and  EoTirons  of  St  Petenbuigfa. — 
TcHBSME<— Portraits  of  contemporaiy  Sovereigns  with  Catherine.—^ 
Sad  coincidences  and  recollections. — The  Caprice.— Theatrical  Villagpe. 
— TropKeal  Cdama  to  Oiioff.— La  Tour  des  Hedtaen.— Alexaodrnv* 
sky.— Sophy^-The  Palace  of  1^Bsc<h9Bio.-*-Elinbeth  and  the  French 
Ambassadors.-— Catherine  and  the  gold  scrapers.— Architcctuie  of  the 
Palace..— Fate  of  the  Great  Architects,  Rastrelli,  Brenno^  Dumot,  Vo- 
ronikhin,  Cameron,  and  Guarenghi. — ^Apartments  at  Tzarsco-^elo.— 
The  Amber  and  Lapislazuli  Rooms. — Parks  and  Pleasuie  Groonds.-* 
Ornamental  Buildii^,  Temples,  and  Colomiades. — I^ttr  the  OteA 
and  a  grateftil  Einpieasy  or  origin  of  T^ai9Do-pck».«--PA9x.civsKt.-->ltip 

.  to  GA7CHi«A.i— Banm  ^e  M^wdocff  aadGoneial  Stai)igec^-*TlM  Em* 
peror  Paul>  £stabUshment*^Polyphannacy<^-The  School  for  Found- 
lingSw — ^The  Imperial  Residence  of  Gatchina.— Catherinhoff. — 
Stbelna. — ^Modern  Russian  Paintings. — Peterhoff .— The  Empress 
Alexandra's  Cottage. — Her  taste  and  that  of  the 'Emperor  for  Ardnteo- 
tpe,  and  red  domestic  oomforlSi»«Supefb  View  of  the  Coontiy. — The 
Palace  of  PetethofU-Private  Residence  of  the  EAiperor  Nicholas.— 
The  Russian  Versailles^-i^The  Emperor  AHxander*s  Private  Cabinel. — 
Last  Visit— State  Apartments. — The  Great  Portrait  Room. — Mon- 
PLASiR.— Kitchen  and  Bed  Room. — ^LUermitage— The  Independent 
Dining  Table.— Marlt.— The  Water-works.— Pbter's  Sagacity. — 
His  extensive  Wardrobe.— Or aviekbaum.— The  Ha  I^^ROKsrAor.^ 
Hie  Islands  of  YBLACtJisB  and  KAKENHQi.--PrepaK8tions  fior  depap> 
tore.— Caniage  on  Sledges^ — ^Russian  Coach-makers. — ^Winter  Travel- 
ling Equipment, — ^Presentation  to  the  Empress  Alexandra. — ^Adieu 
to  St.  Petersburgh. 

Th£  reader  wiU  now  be  fdeased  to  acoorapsny  me  Mod 
a  friend  or  two,  although  a  deep  snow  ooven  the  groimd. 
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ttd  the  Ihermooieter  marks  several  dqprees  of  cold  bdow 
the  tneoMg  point,  to  the  prindpal  Imperial  country  resi- 
denees  atuated  in  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburg  Our 
steps  shall  be  first  directed  to  Tzarsoo-^do^  the  Windsor, 
or  St  doud  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia ;  and  in  visit. 
ing  that  celebrated  spot,  we  diall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
architect's  company,  M.  Menelas,  a  gentleman  from  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  been  resident  in  Russia  upwards  of  forty 
years;  worked  with  his  countryman,  the  late  Mr.  Cameron, 
another  eminent  architect ;  and  has  been  filling  for  many 
years  the  office  of  Imperial  Architect,  attached  to  the  pa- 
laces of  Tzarsco^felo  and  Peterhofil  We  assuredly  cannot 
have  a  better  or  more  obliging  Cicerpne. 

Our  party  engaged  a  dpse  carriage,  or  rather  th^  body 
of  one,  placed  on  a  sledge-bed,  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  and  started  tA  sunrise,  the  air  being  most  beau- 
tifully clear  and  bracing.  For  some  distance  after  leaving 
St  Petersburgh,  the  road,  which  is  the  same  that  leads  to 
Moscow,  passes  between  fields  of  arable  land,  recovered 
finom  dndned  morasses  by  a  company  of  Quakers  who  work 
for  the  Grown,  and  are  all  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
very  neat  villages.  At  the  seventh  verst  we  crossed  a  canal, 
and  entered  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Tchesme,  a  small  Im* 
peiial  seat  built  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  park*  This  edifice,  which  was  intended  to  comme- 
morate die  discomfiture  of  the  Turkish  naval  foroes  by  Or- 
la(P,  in  the  harbour  of  Tchesm6  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
is  now  entirely  abandoned.  Its  architecture  is  that  of  a 
kifky  Turkish  pavilion,  built  of  red  brick,  having  a  qua- 
drangular form,  with  a  small  and  pmnacled  tower  at  each 
cttd.  Within,  a  grand  circular  staircase  leads  to  twelve 
rooms,  which  range  rouhd  a  central  rotunda  of  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  in  which  are  hung  the  full-length  portraits 
of  all  those  Sovereigns,  and  of  some  of  their  families,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  the  conqueror  at  that  great  sea- 
^ht,  and  who  despatched  these  representatives  of  their 
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persons  to*  testify  their  approbation  of  Oiitberine's  mean 
sures,   and  their  joy  at  her  success  against  the  Sulttiii 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  portraits  do  not  mani- 
fest any  very  great  piroficiency  in  the  art  of  painting  at  the 
epoch  in  question.     They  are,  in  fact,  yery  in£erior  per* 
fonnances,   although  the  liken(<isa  of  a  few  among  them, 
particularly  that  of  the  late  revered  Monardi  of  Gfeat- 
Britain,   is  very  striking.     The  Imperial  apartments^   at 
presetit,  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  ^ntirdy  stripped  ct 
furtiiture.     Silence  reigns  where  the  voice  of  revdry  oaoe 
resounded ;  and  those  chambers  present  the  image  of  8o]&> 
tude,  in  whidt  anxious  courtiers,  glittering  with  stars,  had 
form^ly  thronged  to  catch  the  smallesl  ghmoe  <^  tlieir  afl* 
powerful  Imperial  mistress.    Assuredly  the  sight  of  these 
deserted  abodes  of  royalty  is  •  admiraUy  calculated  to 
awaken  reflections  of  the  deepest  interest ;    but  when  in: 
addition  to  those  reflections,  the  history  of  such  palaose 
suggests  coincidences  of  a  painful  nature,  connected  with 
their  former  Imperial  masters,  howmuch  more  forcible  is  die 
lesson  they  convey  to  us  on  the  uncertainty  of  our  wotlcfy 
possessions?    Tchesme,  whidi  had  never  received  within 
its  deserted  halls  its  late  Sovereigns  ^diile  living,  was  dc» 
tined  to  open  its  gates  to  admit   them  when*  dead,    in 
September  1825,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  passed  by  this 
Imperial  palace  on  her  way  to  Tag^rog,  and  was  fill- 
lowed  soon   after  by  her  Imperial  consort,  who  IScewiae 
traversed  the  domain  of  Tchesm6  on*  that  occasion.    In 
less  than  egbt  months  after,  their  morty  ^remains  tiant 
revisited  this  same  spot,  and  found  shelter  fi>r  the  nigiit 
within  the  palace,  but  in  a  reversed  order ;  for  thMB  of  his 
Majesty  had  the*fatal  preosdence  cm  their  return  hdaie,  and 
were  followed  by  the  remains  of  the  Empress  two  months 
afterwards,  being  like  those  of  her  consort,  deposited^  v£ir 
a  while,  in  the  halls  of  this 'Imperial  residence  !    Here  the 
regalia,  and  the  crbwn,  which   would  have  marked  the 
exalted  rank  of  the  Imperial  pilgrims,  had  they  returned 
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alive,  were  now  imposed  .on  the  funereal  car,  which  left 
Tohesm6  soon  after,  with  .their  mortal,  spoils^  in  gloomy 
procession  for  the  capital.  The  stranger  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  modem  history  of  Russia,  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  these  sad  associations  on  viewing  the  palace  which  lies 
in  the  road  to  Imperial  Tzarsco^elo. 

On  arriving  opposite  to  one  of  the  gates  of  this  Imperial, 
residence,  called  the  Gaprioe,  I  observed. on  my  right  a 
eUjOber  of  white  houses  of  mpdem  architecture,  arranged  in 
a  -very  sfaigular  manner,  and  not  unlike  the  painted  per- 
speotive  of  a  drop  scaae.  They  are  built  of  different  sizes, 
^oad  diminish. as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  road.. 
They  are  dispoeed  in  two  rows,  and  converge  at  the  far- 
Aest  extremity.  Their  form,  shape,  and  design,  are  also 
vHrioas*  The  eoup^aU  is  striking,  and  awakens  at  once 
die  curiosity  of  the  observer,  to  -know  what,  could  have 
been  the  origin  of  so  bizarre  an  arrangem^t.  It  is,  in  fact; 
a  Caprice.  *  The  £m}Hre$s  Catherine,  happening  to  be  at 
the  theatre  one  uigbt,  was  atruckwith  a  painted  scene,  re- 
pRsenting  the  perspective  view  of  a  small  town,  at  which 
«he  expressed  her  great  pleasure  to .  Orloff,  who  was  with 
her.  The  next  time  she  visited  Tzarsco-felo,  she  was  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  sight  of  her  favourite  scene,  which 
ahefomid  there  delineated  in  reality..  Orloff,  with  a  rapidity 
tlMt  haa  no  parallel,  and  which  money  and  unbounded 
authority  can  akme  command,  had  planned  aQd  ordered 
tlus  realisation  of  that  scene  to  surprise  his  Sovereign ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably ;  for. 
loewed  from  the  gate  of  the  Caprice,  this  little  town  presents 
itadf  predaely  like  a  perspective  town  projected  upon  an 
efttk  auKfaoe.  In  the  centre  of  .the  open  ^xice,  between  the 
two  linea  of  bouses  of  thb  theatrical  town,  rises  a  column 
bearing  a  txopheal  group  in  bronze,  in  commemoration  <^ 
the  conqueror  of  Tchesm^,  and  gallant  architect  of  -the 

On  entering  the  gMund  of  Tzarsco-9ek>,  a  tower  erected 
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by  our  friaid  and  conductor  Mr.  Menelasy  oonsirtiDg  of 
aereral  stories,  with  the  modem,  palace  of  AlexandfOTskyy 
the  ndgfabouring  church,  and  several  ijieat  private  houses, 
first  preseutad  themselves  ia  suocessioii  to  our  attention. 
In  the  tower,  which  is  called  ia  Tour  d»  HerHien^  one  of 
the  Imperial  Sons  occasionally  resides  during  the  summer. 
Abothet  object  which  attracts  notice  on  approadiing  the 
palace,  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure  not  ftr  from  it, 
which,  we  were  told,  is  called  Sophia^  and  is  a  college  of 
education,  founded  by  the  late,  and  now  under  the  protec- 
tioD  of  the  present  Ekiperer.  One-half  of  the  students  aie 
free-scholars ;  and  the  rest  pay  but  a  trifle  fer  their  boanl 
ttid  education.  A  very  handsome  and  imposing  chvtfek, 
with  an  hexastyle  portico  of  great  beauty,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Sophia,  appeared  also  m  view  in  the  mofe  dis- 
tant horiaon.  It  is  the  work  of  Ouaren^ ;  I  need  not 
say  more  in  its  praise. 

At  length  we  entered  the  large  open  space  in  firontitf 
the  Palace,  and  found  oursdves  before  sm  elevirtion,  une* 
qualkd  in  extent,  I  bdieve,  by  aopf  other  Royal  Gooatry 
ResideBce  in  Europe,  being  twdve  huadred  feet  in  length. 
MHmii  I  state  that  RastreDi,  who  superintended  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Winter  Palace,  wtetheavchiteot  who  built,  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth,  this  residence,  neariy  as 
it  now  stands,  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  house  of  stone 
erected  by  CSathmnethe  First,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  add 
any  detailtd  desmption  of  the  facade,  which  was  origmally' 
much  more  ornamented  than  it  is  at  peesent.  Every  sta- 
tue, pedestal,  and  capital  of  the  numerous  oolmnns ;  the 
vases,  carvii^B,  and  other  omamenta  in  front  wece  gik 
with  leaf-gold  on  oiL  The  value  in  gold  alone  aaoouBted 
to  above  a  millioii  of  ducats.  When  Eliaabedi  first  visited 
this  gorgeous  structure  after  its  completion,  with  her  nu- 
merous train  and  the  Ford^  Ministers,  the  French  Am^ 
bassador,  struck  by  its  splendour,  asked  her  '^  ou  6tait  PMi 
qui  devait  renfermer  ce  pr^cieux  bijou  C  and  he  was  ri^t, 
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fiNT  ft  few  years  snffieed  to  iojure  the  finont^  and  destroy  in 
pact  the gSdiog;  a  circumslaiice  which  indiiced  Catherine 
the  Seoond'to  repair  it,  andorder  it  to  be  painted,  as  it  now 
appears.  .  Oa  the  occasion  of  those  repairs,  some  of  the 
oootractors  offered  her  Majesty  nearly  half  a  million  of 
roubles  (ttlrer)  to  be  permitted  to  collect  tbe  fragments 
of  gold  wluoh  the  ^'  tempus  edax*"  had  spared;  but  the 
Empress  soomfully  refused,  sayiqg,  ^^  Je  ne  suis  pas  dans 
Vusage  de  Tendre  mes  vkflles  hardes.^ 

There  is  a  ground  and  a  prindpal  or  staleAxir,  which 
ie  sumeiuited  by  an  attia  story.  A  runniiig  and  open 
balustrade  crowns  the  edifice,  showing  the  gable-roof,  like 
that:dF  the  Tuileries,  behind  it,  and  supporting  forty-five 
large  statues,  and  twenty  intarmediate  vases*  The  general^ 
line  of  die  ftoat  is  bioken  by  three  advancing  portions 
of  the  buflding,  that-  which  finRiis  the  centre  oontaininj^ 
three  rows  of  fifteen  large  windows,  and  being  itself  di* 
^ed-into  those  members,  by  tetrasfcyle  colonnades,  which 
support  a  eurioualy  ornamented  pediiaent.  The  other  two 
advasid]^  portions,  right  and  left,  oconpy  the  msdAe  of  the 
retaaiiider  of  the  general  devaticHi,  whidi  extends  from  the 
eentral  portion  to  the  extremity  of  the  fki;»de:  eadiof  these 
poftions  is  pierced  by  one  hundred  large  windows,  separated 
by  earyalides  on  the  ground,  ;and  by  detached  Corinduon 
oalumns  and  pilasters  on  the  first  story  and  attics*  Inter- 
nally, however,  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  line  forms 
but  one  uninterrupted  suite  of  apartments,  the  projecting. 
portions  of  the  front  serving  only  to  give  more  capacity  to 
settle  of  the  rooms*  Adouble  and  open  semicircular  flight 
of  steps  occupies  externally  the  middle  place  dT  the  basement 
in  Che  centre  building,  leading  to  a  triple  grand  entrance: 
and  four  other  8in|^  and  straight  flights  ore  distributed  at 
equal  dfatances  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  building.  The 
wiaigs  project  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  complete  theediflce. 
The  walls  are  painted  green,  the  pilasters  or  columns  are 
white,  and  a  deep  yellow  odour  has  usurped  the  place  fif 
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the  fonner  gilding  on  the  capitals.  '  On  ihe  whole,  althottf^ 
the  manner,  in  which  the  beauties  of  this  structure  haye 
been  frittered  away .  by  the  bad  taste  of  Rastrelli,  pre- 
vents all  pleasing  impressions  at  the  sight  of  the  exterior 
of  this  pile  of  buildings ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  its 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, are  calculated  to  excite  infinite  surprise  in  the 
beholder.     In  the  left  angle  of  the  building  rise  consjn- 
cuous  the  five  bulbous  domes,  surmounted  by  the  Cross, 
and  covered  with  gold,  which  mark  the  situation  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel.    Before  the  Palace  tliere  are  two  semi- 
circular ranges  of  buildings,  in  which  the  oflicers  in  the 
suite  of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  visitors  of  distinction 
are  lodged  when  the  Emperor  resides  at  Tzarsoo-9elo.    On 
the  side  of  the  garden,  which  is  four  miles  in  extent,  the 
front  of  the  Palace  is  somewhat  less  surcharged  with  or- 
naments, and  has  a  terrace  before  it,  with  an  extensive  par^ 
Urre  below  it.    The  fate  of  poor  Rastrelli,^the  architect  of 
this  and  the  Winter  Palace,  as  well  as  that  of  Strelna  and 
P^terhoff,  was  a  lamentable  one.    He  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  died  a  beggar.     But  adverse  fortune^  indeed, 
seems  to  have  marked  the  destiny  of  more  than  one  great 
architect  of  St  Petersburgh.     Brenno,  an  Italian  painter 
of  great  merit,  who  was  much  patronised  by  Paul,  by  whom 
he. was  taken  into  the  service  as  an  architect,  and  at  whose 
command  he  erected  the  Chateau  de  Sl  Michel^  of  which 
I  have  given  a  view  dsewbere,  ran  away  from  Russia,  and 
aided  his  days  in  poverty  at  Dresden.     Dumot^  who  raised 
the  Chrand  Theatre  before  Mauduit,  and  Voronikhin,  the 
peasant  of  Count  Strc^;(»ioff,  who  built  the  Cathedral  of 
the  blessed  Lady  of  Cazan,  have  been  suspected  to  have 
terminated  their  existence  before  its  natural  condusioa; 
while,  at  their  deaths  Cameron  and  Guarenghi  disappointed 
the  great  expectations  of  their  inheritors ;  for  the  fonner 
left  no  wealth,  and  the  latter,  the  small  sum  of  only  fifteen 
thousand  roubles.     The  two  last  mentioned  eminent  archi- 
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tects  embellished,  and  modernized,  or  added  to,  the  build- 
ings of  Tzarsco-9elo  and  other  parts  of  its  domain. 

I  shall  save  my  readers  the  trouble  of  following  me 
through  the   numerous  and   double  or  parallel-  lines  of 
splendid  apartments;  for,  after  all,  what  more  can  I  say 
than  that  every  thing  which  can  embellish   and  impart 
splendour  to  the  palace  of  a  powerful  monarch,  has  been 
unsparingly  lavished  on  every  part  of  this  residence  ?     In 
ascending,  however,  a  circular  flight  of  stairs  in  the  east 
angle  of  the  palace,  we  could  not  but  feel  more  than  a 
common  interest  in  finding  ourselves  in  one  of  the  private 
cabinets  of  the  suite  of  chambers,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Empress;  in  which  the  several  objects  that  had  be- 
longed to  that  Princess  are  shown  as  she  left  them,  pre- 
vious to  her  last  departure.     A  succession  of  other  rooms 
foDows  this,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  the  Picture 
Gallery,  where  the  great  fire  of  1823,  which  destroyed  the 
diapel  and  all  that  part  of  the  palace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Gallery,  was  arrested  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  OFders  of  Alexander,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  the  suggestion  of  Menelas  were  executed,  in  cutting 
down  the  rooms  immediately  before  that  Gallery.     There 
is  a  room   incrusted  all  over  with  amber,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  something  magnificent ;  but  I  was  less  suiprised 
at  the  sight  of  this  apartment,  than  at  the  circumstance 
that  in  this  endless  range  of  chambers  and  halls,  there 
is  not  a  single  state  bed-room,  one  of  the  most  usual  ap- 
pendages to  Imperial  and  Royal  palaces.     The  fact  is,  that 
neither  the  present  nor  the  late  Imperial  family  were,  or 
are,  fond  of  ostentation  and  parade.   The  late  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  satisfied  with  a  more  unpretending  suite  of 
apartments  in  the  left  angle  of  the  palace ;  and  the  present 
Emperor  and  his  consort  live  in  the  new  detached  struc- 
ture already  noticed,   called  Alexandrovsky.     Her   Ma^ 
jesty,  the  Empress-mother,  alone  resides,  when  at  Tzarsco- 
felo,  in  part  of  the  state  rooms,  in  one  of  which  I  noticed 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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dMt  the  floor  oonaisted  61  a  parquet  of  fine-wood,  iaUd 
with  wreftths  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  that  the  paneb 
around  the  room  were  incrusted  with  lapU  lazulL  The 
interior  of  the  chapel,  which  is  of  a  Cropto-Aaiatie  stme- 
ture,  presents  an  eiuenMe  aS  rich  gilding,  whidi  surpassei 
every  thing  ol  the  kind  I  had  seen  befiire:  ererj  psrt  of 
it,  even  the  groups  of  ocdumns,  as  wdl  as  the  loontMla^ 
and  the  gallery  for  the  Imperial  family,  shine  respkndeiit 
with  gold.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  misod- 
laaeous  taste,  and  in  k  mixed  style  of  oniament,  by  a  siio- 
cession  of  English  gardeners,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Bosch.  The  present  Empeixur  has  enlarged  the  gpor- 
idens  considerably,  and  still  continues,  in  a  mixed  style  ef 
old  and  modem  art,  to  add  and  improve,  particuUxly  ia 
the  park,  where  a  dairy  has  been  built,  whidi  the  Im- 
perial family  often  visit,  during  their  resideace  at  Tsaneo- 
fdo.  There  is  a  variety  of  handsome  dU.  and  modern 
buildings,  by  Charles  jCameron,  Gkiarenghi,  Rossi,  aad 
Menelas,  in  the  gardens.  Some  of  the  gates,  in  partieular» 
are  very  handsome.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  on^ 
above  the  rest,  of  the  Doric  order,  intended  as  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  erected  by  the  gratitude  of  Alexander,  who  conse* 
crated  it  by  the  following  inscription  on  its  fnese:— ^*A 
»e.  ch^rs  comp-gnon.  d'«me»  !"  -  «  Ekagno^-oou.." 
says  Monsieur  Ancdot,  in  his  recent  narrative,  speakmg  d 
this  monument  i)f  Russian  military  glory,  ^^  ^loignons-noui 
en  d^toumant  les  yeux,  et  ne  s6joum<ms  point  pr^s  de  ce 
monument,  dont  Taspect  fait  saigner  dans  le  cceur  d'^in 
Fran9ois  des  blessures  encore  si  recentes.^  Mendas  is 
about  constructing  an  Egyptian  gate,  between  the  village 
of  Kousmina  and  Tzarsoonpelo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  park- 
The  foundation  is  laid,  and  the  brick  walls  erected,  whidi 
are  to  be  entirdy  covered  with  cast-iron  bas-reliefs,  caot 
poeed  from  compilations  takeii  from  the  great  French  work 
en  Egypt,  designed  by  Menelas  himself,  and  drawn  by 
Ivanoff  for  the  use  cf  the  artist,  who  is  to  cast  them  ia 
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iDQB.  The  cEmaiaoiis  of  this  gate  are  twenty-one  square 
ftetatitobafl^  and  sixteen  square  feet  at  the  top.  The 
hdf^  is  iattj  feett  and  the  gate  consists  al  two  truncated 
nrrannds,  having  that  elevation  divided  into  two  habitable 
staiisSi  Hie  figures  of  the  bas-rdiefs  are  three  feet  six 
inches  hi|^9  but  on  eadi  side  of  the  door  of  the  pyramids 
the  figures  are  colossal.  Among  the  less  recent  buildings 
of  dns  enchanted  garden,  the  most  striking  is,  perfai^M, 
the  handsome  Ionic  colonnade^  erected  by  Cameron,  not 
fiv  from  the  prince,  situated  on  a  large  terrace.  Thecolon- 
aade  sunonnde  a  gallery,  or  oblong  room,  in  whieh  the 
Emperor  ofken  dines  in  the  summer*  Light,  yet  imposing, 
•id  a  masterpiece  of  taste  and  el^^ce,  this  building  sup- 
ports an  aerial  garden,  crowned  in  the  summer  season  with 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  Roman  bath,  by  the  same, artist, 
not  fiur  from  the  cdonnade,  which  deserves  great  praise. 

One  of  the  additions  made  in  the  present  reign  is  a  Gothic 
cbipdi  in  ruins,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Park,  erected  by  Menelas,  in  which 
is  depoeited  a  crucifix  of  white  marble,  seven  feet  high,  the 
wa^  of  Danneker,  together  with  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus, 
sent  as  a  present  by  Count  Tolstoy,  from  Alexandria.  The 
effect  is  nnposing. 

Neither  the  season  nor  the  weather  were  calculated  to 
iSmmr  our  nnnbles  through  the  Park  and  over  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  triiere  at  each  step  new  wonders  and  new  beauties 
borst  upon  the  astonished  wanderer.  The  Theatre  and 
Masic-room,  the  Turkish  Kiosk,  and  the  Chinese  Arch ; 
the  Roetral  Ccdumn  and  the  Obelidc  of  Count  Roumiant- 
loff ;  the  Areh  and  Column,  erected  in  memory  of  Orl<iff ; 
die  Morning-room,  the  Chinese  Pagoda,  and  the  splendid 
marble  Bridge ;  and,  finally,  the  Gothic  buildmgs,  caHed 
the  Admiralty,  placed  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  lake^ 
pMsent  themselves  in  succession  to  the  attention  of  the  visi- 
tor, who  in  a  more  favourable  season  than  the  one  in  which 
we  mm  it,  cannot  fail  to  quit  with  regret  so  enchanting  a 
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scene.  *^  In  these  gardens,^  say s^  one  of  the  Impeml  gar- 
deners, an  Englishman,  *^  the  keeping  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  in  Europe,  no  expense  being  spared  to  have 
every  thing  in  the  best  possible  order.^  • 

Mighty  things  have  often  had  very  small  b^nnings. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Imperial  Country 
Residence  of  Tzarsco-f  elo.     Peter  the  Great  had  just  com- 
pleted an  Imperial  Villa  for  his. much  attached  Catherine, 
whose  name  he  gave  to  it,  when  the  Empress,  grateful  for 
her  husband^s  attention,  determined  on  preparing  a.  sur- 
prise for  nim  in  return  for  his  kindness.     With  this  intoi- 
tion  she  selected  a  plain  twenty-five  versts  from  St*  Peters- 
burgh,  most  delightfully  situated  near  a  village  belonging 
to  a  noble  Hungarian  lady,  called  Saraskoi  Mui8a,'(tbe 
village  of  Sarah,)  and  commanding  a  most  delightful  pros- 
pect.    Here  Catherine  erected  a  stone  villa,   with  all  its 
dependances,  constructed  a  terrace  and  gardens,  and  in- 
tersected the  grounds  with  flower-beds,  ornamenting  them 
with  other  rural  embellishments.     All  this  was  executed 
so  secretly  that  the  Tzar  entertained  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  Empresses  design,  which  was  completed  in  about 
three  years.     About  this  time  Peter  returned  in  the  sunk 
mer  from  Poland,  anxious  to  behold  the  progress  made  in 
the  erection  of  his  favourite  Capital.    The  heat  often  over- 
came the  Emperor,  who  complained  to  his  consort  of  the 
circumstance,  as  a  reason  for  wishing  to  have  a  retreat  in 
the  neighbourhood,  when  her  Majesty  one  day  observed 
tiiat  she  had  discovered,  not  far  from  the  city,  a  place  in 
every  way  calculated  for  the  erection  of  a  country  resi- 
dence.    The  Tzar,  charmed  with  the  interest  ^  Ms  consort 
seemed  to  take  in  embeUishing  the  environs  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  proposed  visiting  the  spot  on  the  morrow.     Secret 
orders  were,  therefore,  despatched  forthwith  by  Cath^ine, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  all  was  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor. 

Before  noon  the  Sovereign  and  his  Court  were  on  the 
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road;,  and  the  Grand-master  of  the  Household,  fearful i 
that  their  Majesties  had  forgotten  the  necessary  ceremony 
of  eating,  had  caused  a  chariot,  loaded  with  provisions,  to 
fcdlow.  At  about  twelve  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  they 
turned  fix>m  the  regular  road  to  Moscow  into  one  which 
penetrated  through  a  wood  of  great  extent,  and  terminated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Duderhof.  The  Tzar  was  en- 
chanted: ^^  the  place  to  which  my  Catherine  is  taking* 
us,^  said  he,  ^'  must  indeed  be  charming,  since  the  way 
to  it  is  so  beautiful.^  At  the  foot  of  that  hill  the  cavalcade 
turned  to  the  left,  and,  after  various  windings,  the  new 
edifice  suddenly  burst  on  his  Majesty.  He  alighted  full 
of  surprise,  and  was  received .  by  the  Empress,  who  now 
assumed  the  character  of  mistress  of  the  house.  *^  This,*^ 
said  she,  *^  this  is  the  retreat  which  I  mentioned  to  your. 
Majesty ;  this  is  the  villa  I  have  constructed  for  my  Sove- 
reign.'" 

The  Tzar,  in  ecstasy,  embraced  his  consort.  ^*  My  Ga^ 
therine,^  observed  Peter,  ^^  never  deceived  me :  this .  is 
indeed  a  lovely  and  secluded  spot.  I  admit  that  there 
are  places  in  the  environs  of  my  favourite  capital,  which, 
without  being  aquatic,  are  still  worthy  of  attention,  and 
may>  be  improved.'*^ 

Catherine  conducted  the  Sovereign  over  the  house,, 
pointed  out  the  extensive  and  picturesque  views  which 
could  be  enjoyed  from  its  apartments,  and  invited. 
him  to  partake  of  a  splendid  repast  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  Emperor  drank  first  to  the  health 
of  the  amiable  hostess,  complimenting  her  on  her  taste  in 
ardutecture;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  flattering 
expression,  the  Tzaritza  proceeded  to  hail  him  as  master 
of  the  house,  when  to  the  surprise  of  Peter  and  his  Court, 
as  she  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips,  a  salute  of  eleven  guns 
was  fired.  The  Imperial  party  next  proceeded  to  visit  the 
gardens,  which  were  then  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style,  so 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  Tzar,  who,  on  leaving  the  villa  at . 
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i4gbt,  was  heaid  to  My,  that  he  had  paaicd  com  of  the 
bq>pie0t  days  of  his  life.* 

We  pMoepded  between  the  side  of  the  gsriens  on 
our  right  and  a  handsome  range  of  buildings  called  the 
orangeries,  and  the  riding-house  on  our  left,  leraag 
behind  us  a  very  fdeasing  and  modem  rilla,.  belonging 
to  Count  K  i  and  afto*  a  short  and  agreeaUe  drive, 
reached  Paufewsky,  the  private  country  residenee  of  the 
Empress-mother.  Its  situation  is  hat  more  fiivouraUe  and 
picturesque  than  that  of  Tzarsoo-fdo,  from  the  undnla- 
tmg  nature  at  the  ground,  and  die  tasteful  distribution  of 
its  various  parts.  The'  whole  estabUshment  imparts  the 
idea  of  oomftirt,  more  than  grandeur ;  and  colossal  siae,  for 
once,  here  gives  way  to  neatness  and  convenienjce.  The 
interior  exactly  ccMrresponds  with  the  impression  received 
ffom  the  external  appearance  of  the  building.  It  was  eaaf 
to  perceive,  on  entering  the  apartments,  that  taste,  rather 
tluua  pDmp,.had  ^nresided  over  their  arrangement.  In  point 
of  dimensions,  those  on  the  ground  floor  are  moderate ;  but 
they  are  warmly  carpeted,  usefully  furnished,  and  the  wafla 
are  covered  witib  interesting  pictures,  and  the  degant  works 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses.  The  principal  entrance 
is  through  a  hall  surrounded  by  Egyptian  caryatides.  Be. 
sides  the  great  ball-room,  and  cUning-room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  a  reeentiy  ornamented 
saloon  incrusted  with  wlute  marble  painted  in  gold,  whidi 
is  very  beautiftiL  From  the  windows  of  this  room  we 
joyed  a  fine  view  of  the  garden,  in  one  part  of  whidi, 
nearly  opposite  to  us,  a  temple  of  ApoHo,  and  an  artificial 
cascade,  (mute  during  our  visit,)  formed  striking  objects. 
We  ascended  by  the  grand  staircase,  crowned  by  tti  ex- 
ceedingly rich  soffit,  to  the  principal  or  parade  apartments^ 
where  rotundas,  music-roonis,  a  spacious  Ubrary,  with 


*  This  anecdote  is  given  on  tiie  authority  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  ar- 
of  the  TiUa,  and  an  eye-witness. 
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nd  fine  sprameiia  of  tundng,  and  areUtectund  modab  ficDm 
the  hands  of  the  Empreaa  hendf ;  a  triumphal  military 
hall,  and  another,  remarkable  for  a  number  of  handaome 
oolnmns  in  imitatioa  of  verde  aniiquef  a  tapestry  room, 
Mfcral  grand  saloons,  and  a  most  striking  state  bed^room^ 
a|ipear  in  succession,  furnished  and  ornamented  with  a 
oonesponding  degree  of  taste  and  splendour. 

In  the  gallery  of  painting,  my  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  the  ridi  colouring  of  theplqfond,  from  the 
pndl  of  Mettenleyter,  and  by  a  large  and  exceedingly 
fine  Vemet  ''  the  Shipwreck.''  The  HaU  of  the  Throne, 
which  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  is  decorated  with  a  superb 
and,  I  believe,  unique  tasza  of  a  pale  fleshy-coloured  aventU' 
rim  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  very  large  dimensions,  from 
die  Imperial  factory  of  Ek»therineburgh,  presented  last 
year  to  his  Imperial  mother  by  Nicholas.  The  Chapel  too 
is  very  remarkable.  Metteodeyter  has  displayed  on  the 
aoff t  of  this  degant  temple  his  pictorial  talent  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 

In  this  charming  retreat  the  Etnpreas-mother  used  to 
pass  Ae  best  part  of  the  summer  season,  devoted,  as  much 
as  when  she  resided  in  the  capital,  to  study,  usefiil  occupa- 
tions, and  the  watchful  superintendence  of  all  her  nume- 
rous inatitutioiis — ^a  duty  from  which  her  Majesty  never 
aflbwed  hersdf  a  day's  rdaxation. 

Wishing  to  comjdete  my  examination  of  all  the  philaa- 
Ifaiopic  establishments  of  that  Princess,  I  gladly  accepted, 
a  Sew  days  before  my  final  departure,  her  Majesty's  oAbr 
of  ■'moling  me  to  Oatchina  in  one  of  the  C!ourt  traineaux 
de  voyage f  escorted  by  Baron  de  Meyendorff,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  private  secretaries.  I  could  not  have  fallen  in 
with  a  more  agreeable  or  a  jdeasanter  travelling  companion. 
The  Baron  is  a  well-informed  person,  and  a  man  of  the 
world ;  full  of  anecdote,  and  speaks  the  French  language 
very  fluently.  The  day  could  not  be  more  {nropitious, 
short  of  a  smarting  degree  of  frost  in  the  air^  which  very 
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800D  blanched  every  part  a!  our  garmenta,  our  hair,  aad 
our  very  eyebrows.  The  road  we  found  to  be  in  capital 
order  for  our  equipage;  a  most  comfortable  carriage, 
which  sliding  quickly  and  silently  over  the  hard  snow, 
drawn  by  three  fine  horses,  which  were  changed  at  about 
half  way,  took  us  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  to 
the  place  of  our  destination,  over  a  distance  of  forty-two 
verats  (26  miles). 

On  our  arrival  we  were  received  by  General  Stanger, 
the  Gon^mandaot  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Gatchina,  aad 
oi  the  Education  Establishment  of  the  Enfans  Trouv^, 
as  well  as  every  other  institution  in  the  place  which  is 
supported  by  the  Empress-mother.  We  gladly  partook 
of  some  preliminary  refreshments,  very  kindly  offered  to 
us  by  the  Greneral ;  for  a  trip  of  forty-two  versts,  in  an 
open  kibitka,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  ten  dqppees 
below  freezing,  and  the  air  serene,  is  apt  enough  to  give 
one  a  tolerably  keen  appetite,  which  we  proved  that  morn- 
ing to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  kind  host. 

Before  we  proceeded  to  view  the  great  school  of  the 
Foundlings,  I  examined  three  other  separate  institutions, 
called  by  her  Majesty  the  establishments  of  the  Emperor 
Paul.  These  are  the  retreat  for  the  aged  and  poor  of 
Gbtchina,  who  are  kept  in  well-aired  and  dean  rooms,  each 
having  four  or  five  beds,  where  they  are  taken  great  care 
of;  the  asylum  for  those  of  the  Foundlings  who,  befcnnethe 
introduction  of  the  existing  improvements  in  the  cotton 
factory  of  Alexandrovsky,  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  their  sight  during  the  attendance  at  that  manufactory, 
and  who  are  all  married,  and  with  their  wives  and  families 
comfortably  lodged  and  maintained  here;  and  lastly,  the 
hospital  in  which  not  only  the  patients  of  the  town,  but 
every  stranger  or  casual  traveller  is  received.  These  three 
charitable  foundations  are  kept  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Eimpres&-mother,  and  were  bequeathed  to  her  benevolence 
by  her  late  unfortunate  consort. 
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It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  three  establishments  are  kept,  except  by  one  single 
sweeping  expression,  that  it  cannot  be  better  in  every 
respect;  but  of  the  arrangement  which  I  observed  in  the 
Pharmacies  I  cannot  speak  in  the  same  unqualified  strain  of 
commendation.  Here  I  found  not  only  hundreds  of  drugs 
and  old  pharmaceutical  preparations,  which  I  am  sure 
few  medical  men  have  ever  dreamt  of  employing  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates ;  but  also  a  quantity,  by  far  too  large, 
and  much  greater  than  necessary,  of  the  more  usual  drugs 
and  remedies,  which  in  an  hospital  containing  only  fifty 
beds,  including  even  all  the  casual  supplies  of  medicines 
allowed  by  her  Majesty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gatchina 
who  need  them,  could  not  be  consumed  in  twenty  years. 
Thus  to  single  out  one  article  by  way  of  illustration ;  I 
observed  a  three-pint  glass  jar,  brimful  of  pieces  of  Ca- 
techu, a  medicine  so  sparingly  used  in  dysentery  or  pro- 
fluvia.  This  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money,  but  a  waste  of 
the  drugs  themselves ;  for  most  of  them,  after  two  or  three' 
years,  and  some  of  them  even  after  a  twelvemonth,  be- 
come good  for  nothing. 

Ghttchina  belongs  wholly  to  the  Empress-mother,  with 
its  inhabitants  and  2000  labouring  peasants,  who,  I  am 
told,  are  most  humanely  treated  and  made  comfortable  by 
their  Imperial  mistress ;  she  is  daily  blessed  by  them  all. 

We  next  visited  the  Foundlings^  school,  or  first  division 
of  the  '"^  Enfans  Trouv^s""  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  the 
foundlings  are  received  as  they  are  removed  from  the  coun- 
try nurses  at  the  age  of  from  five  to  six  years,  and  placed 
in  classes  to  learn  the  Russian,  French,  German,  and  Latin 
grammars.  In  process  of  time,  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  children  of  either  sex  have  natural  ca- 
pabilities or  not,  a  selection  is  made  amongst  them,  and 
the  least  intelligent  are  formed  into  a  working  class,  the 
girls  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys.  The 
younger  children  are  taught  according  to  the  Lancasterian 
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plan  widi  great  sucooNk  The  haudwriiing  of  loiiie  of  the 
boys  is  exoeHent  These  ai€  destined  to  the  employmait 
of  copyists. 

I  remarked,  in  going  down  the  long  and  douUe  Hues  d 
the  boys  and  girls,  right  and  left  of  their  extensiTe  scheQl- 
rooms  and  refectories,  the  genuine  booridb  faces,  indicalive 
of  die  origin  of  their  parents,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
being  suckled,  and  for  three  or  four  years  afterwards  Uriag 
with  Finnish  women  in  the Tidnky  of  the  capital  AtGat- 
china  the  air  is  "very  pure  and  bracing;  scrolula  is  rue; 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  their  health  seems  benefidiL 
Thqr  haye  a  better  ccdour,  •  and  the  infirmary  is  abnoit 
always  empty.  Out  of-  nine  hundred  cluldren,  only  fifteen 
died  in  1896,  and  up  to  the  month  of  November  1887»  ^7 
three.  Before  we  left  the  house  we  examined  the  donni- 
tories,  which  we  fiDund  very  dean.  They  sleep  on  straw, 
but  in  the  infirmary  they  have  two  mattresses  beflidei. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  iron.  In  the  church  belonging  to 
die  establishment,  we  heard  several  of  the  children  sing 
with  great  taste  and  precision. 

Having  completed  our  inquiries  into  the  state  of  this 
praiseworthy  institution  of  the  Empress-mother,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  Imperial  Residence  at  Gatdiina.  The 
great  mass  of  this  building  is  very  striking,  but  the  Btyk 
of  architecture  not  of  an  elevated  diaracter.  It  has,  ia 
fiMSt,  a  rustic  appearance,  consisting  of  a  main  body,  con- 
nected by  a  semicircular  gallery  at  each  end,  with  the 
wings,  but  is  totally  free  frotn  (Mnament  of  every  kind, 
pootieos  or  columns.  Its  aspect  is  south-west,  and  fronting 
it  is  a  very  extensive  lawn  kept  in  the  Ehiglish  style,  with  a 
fine  sheet  of  water.  Oif  each  side  are  the  extensive  woods 
of  the  park,  with  several  large  and  fine  trees,  and  long  and 
wide  avenues  cut  tiirough  them,  reminding  one,  as  far  as 
a  general  eAect,  but  not  as  to  particulars,  of  the  fitmt  d 
Kenedngtcm  Palace,  its  gardens,  and  magnificent  avenues. 
This  Imperial  residence  was  built  by  the  Kmperor  PaoL 
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The  rooms  ore  small,  and  do  not  boast  ci  being  f unisbed 
in  any  slyle  ot  grandeur.  The  priyate  apartments  of 
the  Empress-mother  are  the  best,  enjoy  a  fin^  view,  and 
are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  living  exdtic  plants, 
many  of  them  in  flower.  AD  the  rocnns  are  carpeted ; 
every  dung  in  them  suggests  the  idea  of  that  word  pecu* 
Uarly  EngHdi,  which  foreign  nations  have  since  been 
obliged  to  borrow,  *'  comfortable.*^  There  are  state- 
rooms; but  after  all  I  have  said  on  such  a  subject,  the 
reader  will  readily  acquit  me  of  ne^ect  if*  I  say  not  a 
word  about  them.  I  cannot,  however,  forget  to  mention 
one  of  the  semicircular  galleries  converted  into  an  armoury 
of  modem  weapons,  which  are  suspended  along  the  wall, 
wdl  dasaed,  and  in  the  very  best  order.  In  the  corre- 
spondiqg  gallery  on  the  other  side  there  are  several  statues 
and  busts,  most  of  thefn  copies  fix>m  the  antique. 

Her  Majesty  having  condescended  to  send  orders  for 
that  purpose,  we  partook  of  a  magnificent  repast  in  one  of 
the  dtnisg-rooms  of  the  pslace,  served  up  by  a  number  of 
Imperial  footmen  andfourriers  of  the  Court,  whom  I  men- 
tioO)  merdy  because  they  wear  a  curious  costume,  consisting 
of  a  short  coat,  of  adark  green,  with  a  red  collar,  and  deep 
gold  lace,  and  a  round  cap  oin  the  head,  with  a  gold  plate 
in  front,  and  a  bundle  of  black  ostrich  feathers  falling  on 
one  side,  with  which  they  never  part  company.  General 
Stanger,  who  presided  at  the  table,  bad  invited  all  the 
superior  officers  of  the  di£Perent  establishments  at  Oatchina 
lo  meet  us,  and  we  parted  at  a  late  hour,  highly  delighted 
at  the  instructive  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  we  had 
spent  the  day.  On  our  return  we  were,  as  in  the  mornings 
eaeerted  by  cme  of  the  Impmal  footmen. 

Upon  another  occasion,  I  directed  my  steps,  in  company 
with  an  Eng^sh  acquaintance,  and  under  the  friendly 
eaeort  of  the  Imperial  ardbitect,  to  PeterhoflP,  the  second 
eomtry  reaidenoe  of  importance  bdonging  to  the  Emperor. 
In  proceeding  tUther,  we  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
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Gatherindio^  a  small  Imperial  villa,  situated  a  dmt  di&- 
tanoe  from  St  Petersburgh;  the  same  which  Peter  the 
Ofeat  built  for  the  use  of  his  coDsort,  Cathmne  the  First 
It  is  a  square  wooden  house,  with  little  preteaaioDB  to 
ardiitecture,  and  looks  but  indifferently,  in  oonaequenoeaf 
the  effects  of  the  late  inundation.  Itis  oomposed  of  acoipf 
de  logis  and  two  wings,  and  contains  nothing  remarksUein 
its  interior,  being  seldom  if  ever  inhabited*  Its  immediate 
proximity  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  must  render  it  a  plea- 
sant residence  in  the  summer.  On  the  grounds,  which  are 
laid  out  in  public  walks  and  avenues  of  trees,  we  ob- 
served a  variety  of  decorative  buildings,  most  of  wUdi  are 
out  of  repair.  One  of  these  I  noticed  in  particular,  from 
the  appearance  of  an  external  spiral  inclined  plane  ascend- 
ing all  round  it  to  the  top,  terminated  by  a  circular  plat- 
form, from  which  there  is  a  mainaificent  panoramic  view  d 

and  temples,  ruins,  arbours,  and  grottoes,  are  dispersed 
here  and  there,  much  in  the  style  of  all  such  Royal  pvk^ 
and  gardens.  » 

Catherinehof  was  not  likely  to  detain  us  long;  aod  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
country  residence  of  the  Grand^^luke  Constantine,  at  Strel- 
na.  The  grounds  through  which  we  passed,  v^tdant  from 
the  great  mixture  of  perennial  fir  and  pine  trees,  bespoke 
how  delightful  they  must  be  at  a  more  favourable  season 
of  the  year.  In  the  centre  of  these  grounds,  doie 
upon  the  Finland  coast,  rises  the  chaieauy  consisting  of  a 
handsome  front  and  two  .  wings,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  substantial  repair,  watched  by  sentinds  and 
livery  footmen,  as  if  their  Imperial  master  were  hourly 
expected. 

The  interior  of  this  ^difice  claims  attention,  principally 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  several  paintings  by  Russiap 
artists,  many  of  which  are  of  great  merit.  In  the  third 
room,  for  instance,  none  could  help  being  struck  with  aa 
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admirable. battle>pieoe  by  Orlowsky,  representing  one  df 
SouvorofTs  victories  in  Italy,  and  three  excellent  interiors 
by  Alekgi^f.  Several  good  pictures,  by  Flemish-  and  Ita^ 
lian  masters,  are  also  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Palace ;  among  which,  I  noticed  one  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
representing  a  party  of  banditti  asking  their  way  of  a 
woman  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen 
at  an  alehouse,  by  Wouvermann.  A  few  of  the  apartments 
are  stately,  and  one  or  two  really  magnificent.  The 
dandng-room,  in  particular,  literally  covered  with  mirrors, 
and  with  an  ornamented  ceiling,  from  which  were  sus- 
pended a  •  great  number  of  rich  chandeliers,  deserves 
especial  mention.  Its  proportions,  as  well  as  those  of  two 
adjoining  state  rooms,  are  calculated  to  add  to  the  impres- 
sion first  received  on  beholding  them.  The  apartments 
were  ventilated — ^in  the  highest  order, — and  kept  in  such  a 
state  of  readiness,  that  their  Imperial  Master,  were  he  sud- 
denly to  arrive  from  Warsaw,  might  immediately  occupy 
them  ¥rithout  inconvenience.  The  view  enjoyed  from  the 
principal  story,  at  the  back  of  the  building,  is  quite  striking, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  extend  from  the  lofty 
terrace  on  which  the  palace  stands,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Finland  Oulf,  are  varied  in  every  possible  style  of  culture, 
being  farther  embeUished  with  extensive  hothouses  and 
flower-gardens. 

We  drove  through  the  park  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Strelna,  beyond  the  post-house  mentioned  in  my  account 
of  the  road  from  Riga  to  St.  Petersburgh.  That  road  we 
next  quitted  at  the  eighteenth  verst,  for  one  which  lay  on 
our  right,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  in 
aome  places  close  to  the  sea-shore,  asfar  as  the  twenty-second 
Tcrst,  when  we  entered  the  Imperial  domain  of  Peterhoff*. 
The  first  object  to  which  M.  Menelas,  the  architect,  di- 
leeied  our  attention,  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque cottage,  built  by  himself,  in  which  the  Gothic 
ctyle  predominates.     The  reigning  Empress,  to  whom  os- 
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taitatkm  imd  pomp  are  equally  uneongenfal^  oeeleA  tiii§ 
limple  yet  tasteful  structui^  wlioe  die  may  enjoy  the  ml 
comforts  and  fdeasures  of  a  rural  retreat.    The  eztenul  de- 
sign is  at  once  light  and  elegant;  it  rises  in  the  centre  of  a 
hillock  which  overlooks  the  Gulf,  the  interrening  groand 
behig  gently  sloped  towards  a  very  large  flower-garte) 
and  a  newly  planted  shrubbery,  intovected  by  a  reoe&dy 
formed  serpentine  road  which  leads  to  the  palace  of  Peter- 
hoff,  through  the  park.    Unlike  the  Chaumiire  de  Trutmm^ 
or  the  Hameau  de  Chaniilly^  which  mock  with  their  f^deo* 
did  extravagances  the  humble  denominations  they  hate 
assumed,  this  really  chastely-decorated  cottage  of  the  Em- 
press Alexandra  oflPers  in  the  distribution  of  its  interior,  ai 
it  has  been  devised  by  herself  and  her  Imperial  consort,  aa 
q>itome  of  the  tranquil  mode  of  life  which  the  inmates  piu«* 
pose  to  lead  in  it    The  hand  of  the  Emperor  has  htm 
particularly  unsparing  in  curtailing  the  ornaments  witk 
which  Scotti,  the  decorative  painter,  intended  to  have  enh 
bellished  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  rooms.     Hie  origiiial 
designs  of  that  artist,  whose  imagination  has  all  the  virid^ 
ness  and  exuberance  of  his  countrymen,  were  shewn  me^ 
as  they  were  returned  by  his  Majesty,  to  whose  approba- 
tion they  had  been  submitted;  and  every  superfluous  linS) 
cornice,  arabesque,  and   expletive  or  meretricions  deco- 
ration, had  been  struck  out  in  pencil,  leaving  the  original 
design  in  a  far  better  style  of  simpdidty,  perfectly  suited  to 
the  object  of  the  building.    Genuine  .taste  se^ns  to  have 
directed  the  selection  of  the  ornaments  which  we  noticed 
remaining  on  the  plan  and  section,  as  having  been  approved 
by  his  Majesty.    Two  suites  of  apartments  of  the  moit 
moderate  dimensions  constitute  the  interior,  the  centre  d 
which  is  occupied  by  a  continued  light  staircase  of  cs^ 
iron,  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding  Oothie  objects,  and 
reaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cottage.     On  die  groand 
floor  the  Empresses  principal  rooms  are  situated ;  and  eH 
the  first  story  those  ct  tfie  Imperial  children,  to  whose  vM 
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Aoommodioufl  nutBery^  <m  the  style  qS  tboee  of  this  country, 

hiw  been  aMmgtued.    The  £inperor  has  reserved  for  himself 

at  Ifae  highest,  and  back  part  of  the  building,  a  cMnet  de 

traxmUy  with  a  terrace*  or  belvedere  before  it,  from  which, 

as  well  as  from  the  princi{Md  bed  rooms,  a  most  extensive 

and  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  of  6t  Petersburgh,  whose 

gigantic  palaces  extend  along  the  two  banks  of  the  Neva  cm 

the  right— and  of  Cronstadt,  with  the  granite  moles .  and 

viMwela  of  war  on  the  left,  between  which  the  blue  waters  of 

the  Qutf  will,  in  the  summer,  present  to  their  Miyesties  the 

pins  ring  qMCtacle  of  hundreds  of  foreign  vessels,  burthened 

with  die  produce  of  commerce,  sailing  to  and  from  their 

capital.    One  or  two  chambers  are  appropriated  to  the  Em'> 

press's  waiting-women ;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  any 

attendant  officers  of  the  household,  as  his  Majesty  is  nevar 

aoocMBpanied  in  his  rural  excursicms  by  any  other  person 

besides  his  valet,  or  kammerdinner^  and  his  rakett^  who 

fides  out  with  him,  and  is  a  species  of  military  servant,  or 

mderly.     Ehctemally,  the  four  sides  of  the  cottage  are 

greatly  improved  in  appearance  by  the  introduction  of  a 

bowered  balcony,   supported  by  rich  and  tasteful  fret- 

wcric,  made  of  cast*iron  at  the  foundry  of  Alexandrovsky, 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clark ;   forming  in  front  of 

the  building  a  semicircular  porch  of  five  Gothic  arches. 

These  will  be  covered  with  American  creepuig  plants,  by 

whidi,  the  f<Nnaial  and  straight  lines  of  the  frame-work  will 

be  successfully  concealed,  and  the  Gothic  windows  only, 

irith  their  carvings^  seen  from  under  the  shaded  arches. 

The  basement  of  the  porch  in  the  principal  front,  with  the 

fi|^t  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance,  consists  of  a  simple 

SHid  solid  block  of  reddish  granite,  which  was  found  in  the 

neighbourhood,  and  measured  thirteen  yards  by  seven,  be* 

Matte  it  was  fashkmed  to  its  present  purpose. 

The  estate  on  which  this  picturesque  cottage  has  been 
Maeled,  poosessec  a  certain  degree  of  historical  interest,  for 
it  baloi>ged  to  the  celebrated  favourite  of  Peter,  Prince 
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Menschicoff,  who,  during  his  political  disgrace,  forfeited 
this  domain  to  the  Crown,  and  whose  house  waa  nused  to 
the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  wliioh  is, 
by  order  of  Nicholas,  left  standing,  within  a  few  paoea  of 
his  own  cottage,  as  a  memento  of  the  capricious  fortune  of 
that  minister.  Bejond  these  ruins,  a  bridge  one  hundnd 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  has  been  tbmwB 
across  a  deep  ravine,  which  separates  the  grounda  aromid 
Alexandra'^s  cottage,  and  the  Imperial  domain  of  PeteriMff. 

To  the  celebrated  palace  which  bears  that  name,  we  u&w 
directed  our  course,  always  accompanied  by  M,  MenehB^ 
who  had  procured  the  necessary  permisaioii  fer  inepeoting. 
the  house  and  grounds  from  General  E'icheD,  the  Comsan^ 
dant  and  Directeur  of  the  palace.  On  our  w«y  thidier^ 
we  entered  the  neat  village  of  Peterhoff,  preciaety  at  the 
twenty-fifth  verst,  passing  through  a  chevaux  de  Jrise  bar- 
rier, guarded  by  a  strong  piquet  of  soldiers,  and  after  a  tew 
minutes'  drive,  our  sledges  set  us  down  before  the  gafeea  of 
the  Russian  Versailles. 

To  that  far-famed  royal  country  residence,  Peterhoffih^a 
indeed  been  compared ;  and  viewing  the  arraogement,  in* 
tention,  (but  not  the  size  of  the  building,)  the  dispoeilioB 
of  the  grounds,  and,  above  all,  the  numerous  wntar-works 
dispersed  in  several  parts  of  them,  the  comparison  does  not 
appear  extravagant. 

The  present  Emperor  prefers  living  in  the  same  pain- 
lion  in  which  he  resided  as  6rand-duke,  adjoining  the  pa- 
lace. This  pavilion,  which  is  built  of  wood,  contams  a  nu- 
merous suite  of  small  apartments,  fumirfied  in  the  exact 
style  of  a  private  gentleman^s  country-house,  in  which  be 
lives  very  domesticated,  with  all  his  childien  aboat  him. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  a  number  of  wooden 
houses  of  only  one  story,  painted  of  a  stone  colour,  ate 
arranged  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  which  the 
great  officers,  as  well  as  the  illustrious  visitors,  art  lodged. 
Prince  Lieven,  Admiral  Greig,  and  Oenend  Sacken, 
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some  of  the  few  among  the  last  class  who  had  partaken  of 
that  distim^n  a  short  time  before. 

At  the  eastern  comer  of  the  Palace  stands  the  church,  with 
its  four  Asiatic  domes  pn^sely  gilt,  and  surmounted  by 
the  Cross  triumphant  over  the  Crescent. 

The  most  conspicuous  front  and  elevation  of  the  Palace 
is  that  which  faces  the  grand  terrace  towards  the  gardens  and 
park,  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  balcony  belonging  to 
die  principal  or.  centre  saloon.     Here  it  is  that  the  resem- 
blance to  Versailles  is  most  striking ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
superb  vista  which  one  enjoys  from  this  elevated  spot,  em- 
bracing at  one  view  numerous  cascades  and  pieces  of  water, 
decorated  with  statues  of  gilded  bronze  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  or  on  their  ornamented  borders,  from  all  of 
idnch  at  favourable  seasons  of  the  year  spring  innume> 
fMe  jets  JPeau^ — with  the  widest  range  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ffadand,  by  which  this  unique  vista  is  terminated ;  Pe* 
terhoff,  most  assuredly,  bears  away  the  pahn  of  pre-eminence 
over  its  prototype.    I  understand  also  from  persons  long  re- 
fldent  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  who  have  seen  both  systems 
of  water- wcnrks,  diat  those  of  Peterhoff  are  for  number,  ex- 
tent, and  playfolness,  as  wdl  as  greater  variety  of  design, 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Versailles.     These  works  are 
in  action  at  stated  periods  during  the  summer,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  occasion  of  the  saint  day  whose  name  the 
place  bears,  idien  it  is  computed  that  upwards  of  100,000 
people  assemble  in  these  extensive  gardens,  playing,  sing- 
ing, masquerading,  and  entertained' at  the  expense  of  the 
Court  with  refreshments  during  a  fite  of  several  hours^ 
duration,  which  has  acquired,  I  understand,  a  degree  of 
edebrity  among  public  rejoicings  peculiar  to  Continental 
oations.     They&e  of  Peterhoff,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
osed  to  be  held  on  St.  Peter^s  day  in  June,  but  at  present, 
the  name^^y  of  the  Elmpress-mother,  which  occurs  on  the 
Skkl  of  July,  according  to  the  Russian  Calendar,  has  been 
aslected  tot  that  purpose. 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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In  lizey  deooratiaa,  and  boldiiess  of  «rcluftect«nd  deiign, 
Peterhc^  fells  far  short  of  Vcrsttllfa,  to  wUeh  it  k  abo 
inferior  ai  the  general  «acfteiit  of  its  biu^^  Stilly  aeve- 
Tfll  of  the  state  apartments,  even  hane»  ore  of  the  utaMMit 
magnificence;  andmost  of  them^  especially  those infaabked 
by  the  Empress^nother^  lunring  been  reeeatly  decorgted 
aficesh,  and  Ae  onumeniSy  caiwuigs,  and  arabesques,  venrly 
«nd  profusely  gilt,  paescnt  a  nsoet  imposing  appeannauee. 
To  make  us  more  sensible  of  the  scmtrast  between  the  gpar- 
geons  display  ct  the  parade  rooms,  and  the  prwate  dwdlii^ 
^^artments  of  the  late  Emperor  and  Empress^  situated  in 
the  left  ivingof  Ae^building,  M.  Menelas  oonducted  us  first 
to  the  private  diondbers  of  those  two  sorerdgns,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  particalarly  a  cabmet  de  travail  and  a 
dressing-Boom,  are  kept  in  the  precise  state  m  wUch  Aleir 
ander  left  them,  when  he  paid  a  last  visit  to  his  fiBoroorke 
spot.  Heie,  again,  as  at  Taarsco-felD,  the  methodied 
manner  in  which  each  particular  object  baa  been  ^arranged 
in  its  appropriate  place,  by  that  sovereign,  bespeaks  the 
habitud  system  of  regularity  whidi  guided  his  oondiMat. 
This  wing  of  the  pslaoe  has  been  heUsacred  ever  since, 
and  no  member  of  the  Imperial  ^family,  or  visitor,  baa  le- 
sided  in  it  from  that  time. 

On  leaving  this  wing,  and  passing  through  a  la^edining'- 
room,  we  entered  the  waiting-room  of  the  Grand  Offioess 
and  persons  of  distinctions,  from  the  door^if  whiah  a  h  n^th 
ened  vista  of  a  suocession  of  rooms  presents  itsdf,  each 
varied  in  its  ornaments,  and  oonqacuous  f<nr  &tmkt  par- 
ticular object  of  value,  or  styk  of  deoointion^  indudKag 
several  poantings  of  oonaiderafale  mmt  by  Russian  artiala» 
vases  and  taxsas  of  precious  stones,  candebdira,  pendtdes, 
or-molu  chimney-pieoes,  couches,  ottomans,  and  superb 
mirrors,  with  inlaid  pavements,  equal  in  beauty  and  ridi- 
ness  to  many  that  I  have  seen  and  described  elsewhere. 
The  centre  room,  however,  of  this  stupendous  hue  of 
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mtiutey  ext^iodmg  Beveral  hundred  feet  in  length,  more  par- 
ticularly attfaeted  my  attention ;  not  on  account  of  the 
style  of  kft  aidiitiBeture  and  ornaments,  which  have  nothmg 
femarkaUe  in  them,  but  firam  the  oatcumstance  of  its  lofty 
mils  beii^  litesally.  oorered  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  even 
between  the  lai^  windows  which  lig^t  the  room  at  each 
end,  with  portraits  to  the  number  of  868,  prindpally  of 
yottfig  fiamales  of  every  class  and  description,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  having  been  painted  by  the  same  artist,  and  being, 
k  fact,  the  production  of  an  Italian  painter  of  the  name  of 
Pietio  Rotari.*    It  is  supposed,  that  having  been  sent  for 
to  assist  in  decorating  the  palace  of  Peterhoff,  while  in  pro- 
gress of  being  erected,  he  had  been  ordered  to  paint  all 
the  female  beauties  oi  that  time,  whjch  he  could  find  in  and 
sbont  the  capital,  no  matter  from  what  dass  of  peo]:de  he 
inm  his  originals.    The  artist  has  acquitted  himself  ad^ 
mirably ;  but  there  is  poison  in  most  of  these  portraits ; 
ifar,  although  designed  and  clad  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  cf  de- 
eorum,  they  produce,  in  reality,  acontrary  effect  on  the  be^ 
holder.    This  efectis  due  to  the  wanton  attitude  and 
sensual  or  voluptuous  look  given  to  the  female  figures.    A 
dozen  of  these  pictures  might  be  selected,  which  would  be 
■nficient  to  marie  the  eharacter  of  any  painter,  for  genius, 
stNngth,  and  dbflity  •    Rotari  has  varied  his  altitudes,  and 
Mkewiae  the  style  of  his  painting,  in  many  of  the  portraits, 
iaritating,  sometimes,  diat  of  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and  Ve* 
haquea;   at  other  times,  the  sdiool  of  Murillo,  that  of 
Alhono,  or  the  more  voluptuous  pencil  of  Rubens.     One 
of  the  'portraits,  in  particular,  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the 
garmenta  al  an  bumble  peasant,  darning  an  dd  stoeking, 

*  Theie  are  thiee  pictiues  by  this  master  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  one  of 
wfaidi  ia  of  considerable  merit ;  Le  Repos  de  la  Sainte  Famille.    He  was  a 
ooDtemporaiy  of  Battoni,  pupil  of  Solimeno,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburgh 
in  1743. 
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but  looking  away  from  her  work  to  fix  her  arch  and  mali- 
cious eye  on  the  spectator,  is  a  perfonnance  worthy  of  the 
best  reputation ;  and,  were  it  sqMurated  from  the  rest^ 
would,  I  doubt  not,  be  held  in  great  estimation.  It  is 
placed  between  the  first  window  and  the  entrance  into  die 
room,  coming  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the  building. 

The  entire  left  wing  of  the  palace  consists  of  one  room, 
occupjdng  the  whole  height  of  the  principal  story  and  attic 
of  the  building,  and  has  a  profusion  of  windows,  a  prof  usioii 
of  mirrors,  and  a  profusion  of  gilding.  From  this  gorgeous 
hall  the  way  leads  to  the  parade-staircase,  equally  re« 
markable  for  its  costly  ornaments,  and  that  peculiar 
style  which  has  been  emphatically  ^called  ^^a  la  Louis 
Quatorsse.^ 

Quitting  this  stately  abode  of  royalty,  we  jdoug^ed  with 
our  sledges  through  the  till  then  undisturbed  snow,  to  the 
villa  called  Mimplaiiiry  in  front  of  which  is  a  fanciful  ar- 
rangaaaent  at  jets  d'eaUf  now  arrested  by  the  hand  of  wintor. 
Monplaisir  is  a  low  woodoi  house,  represaiting,  in  its 
oeptral  portion,  the  interior  of  a  ridi  Dutch  biirgmeisier 
dwelling,  in  which  the  kitchen  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  bed-chamber  of  Peter  the  Great,  i^^ose  bed  is  seen  as 
it  stood  at  his  death.  It  is  a  low  wooden  pallet,  with 
several  silk  coverlets,  two  large  and  one  small  pillow^ 
on  which  are  laid  a  flannel  under'  andupper  night-cap,  two 
silk  dressing-gowns,  and  fine  Dutch  linen,  wbiehis&Uingto 
rags.  A  variety  of  articles  of  earthenware,  of  Dutch  manu^ 
facture,  are  arranged  on  the  mantelpiece.  There  is  « 
small  receiving  room  on  the  left  of  the  kitchen,  which 
looks  out  on  the  sea^shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  hy 
a  newly  erected  mcde  in  the  shape  of  a  terrace,  with  a 
handsome  balustrade  before  it.  In  another  part  of  the 
building  there  is  a  more  modem  and  extensive  line  of  apart- 
ments, which  serve  to  lodge  the  numerous  company  on 
occasions  of  grand  festivals.  These  were  formerly  oocu^ 
pied  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who,  in  a  stately  and 
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Ittge  kitchen,  having  twelve  French  stoves  neatly  arrang- 
ed, used  to  code  her  own  dinner  and  make  pastry.  On 
the  side  opposite  to.  this  range  of  .buildings,  a  correspond- 
ing Hne  has  been  erected,  which  contains  the  bath-fooms 
ea  a  very  extensive  scale.  One  of  these  has  a  square  and 
deep  piscina  m  the  middle,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it, 
and  is  supplied  with  fresh  water  at  a  minute^s  notice. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  hung  with  the  finest  linen  in 
fields,  and  the  floor  is  pierced  with  several  hundred  holes, 
through  which,  by  an  easy  contrivance,  are  made  to  spout 
as  many  hundred  jeU  JPeau^  all  of  which  are  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  bath,  and  are  made  to  play  on 
the  person  bathing. 

Monplaisir  having  no  other  object  of  curiosity  to  offer  to 

our  attention,  we  hastened  through  many  alleys  of  Icrfty 

tvees,  and  two  feet  of.  snow,  passing  by  the  several  jMir- 

/erm-and  music  pavilions,  and  various  contrivances  of  wa- 

tovworks  destined  to  enliven  this  spot  at  a  more  favourable 

season,  and  crosang  the  canal  in  front  of  the  posterior  ele- 

vatkjn  of  the  pel8ce»  entered  one  of  three  diverging  avenues 

of  trees  inclining  to  the  right ;  when,  after  driving  the  dia- 

tanoe  of  a  verst,  we  perceived  UHermitagei  &  small  square 

building  of  wood,  jdaced  on  the  sea-shore,  surrounded  by 

a  wide  and  deep  ditch.     The  only.remarkable  feature  of 

dns  building  is  the  dining-room,  hudg  with  a  great  number 

ef  cabinet  pictures,  many  of  which  are  far  from  despicable, 

where  there  is  an  oval  table  capable  of  accommodating 

about  fourteen  persons,  who  may  dine  without  that  bane 

to  conviviality,  die  presence  of  d(»nestics.    The  table  rises 

and  falls  in  the  centre  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  bring  up 

new  and  carry  down  the  old  courses  of  dishes ;  and  by  the 

same  contrivance  the  plate  before  each  guest  is  similarly 

and  as  expeditiously  changed  as  often  as  necessary,  de- 

•oending  through  a  deep  wooden  tube,  and.  re-ascending  in 

a  similar  manner,  charged  with  a  clean  plate  and  utensils. 

Here  Peter,  and  after  him  Catherine,  or  more  probably 
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the  latter  princess  akme,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  unreserved 
cqmmunicatiaa  of  thou^t  with  their  guests,  at  a  time 
when  the  imagination  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  lesst 
controlled. 

The   only  estabHAment  whieh  now  remained  to  be 
seen,  and  which  by  dint  of  activity  we  contrived  to  visit 
before  sunset,  having  spout  the  entire  day  in  our  excurmoDB 
end  minute  examinatimis,  is  Marly,    The  road  leading  to 
it  is  full  of  Arcadian  wonders,  of  whiefa,  however,  we  saw 
but  the  image.    We  passed  close  along  the  foot  of  a  rsnge 
of  hills,  from  which,  in  summer,  there  is,  it  is  said,  a  mag- 
nificent cascade.    At  the  top  of  these  hiUs  are  the  artifieid 
reservoirs  which  in  the  summer  supply  the  water-works; 
and  on  olir  right,  sunk  in  hollows  placed  between  and  aking 
the  bordov  of  the  parterres  of  flowers,  we  observed  sevcrsl 
caryatides,  each  bearing  a  large  vase,  in  the  centre  efwbidi 
there  are  spouts  that  are  constantly  at  work  in  sumniar* 
About  this  part  of  the  ground,  out  of  every  object  vimkie, 
and  here  and  there  from  others  whidi  are  in^siUe^  shoots 
forth  xm  a  sudden  9LJet  d^eau^  to  surprise  the  wanderer,  who 
sometimes  treads  or  sits  on  a  treacherous  spring  that  wel- 
comes him  with  a  shower-bath.  The  water-w<»ks  at  Peter- 
hoff  play  regularly  for  four  months  in  the  year.    The  ides 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  plan  for  carrjring  diem  into  execu- 
tion, belongs  wholly  to  Peter,  who  returned  from  Paris  M 
of  it  He  was  one  day  taking  his  accustomed  morning  wslk 
with  some  of  his  ministers,  on  the  very  heights  which  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  called  the  heights  of  Krasno-^eto,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  find  water  in  that  elevated 
situation,  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  estaUishing  a 
system  of  water-works  equal  to  those  he  had  lately  seen  at 
Versailles.   Full  of  this  notion,  he  jocosely  bade  eadi  of  his 
attendants  to  take  a  hoe  and  follow  his  example.    They 
broke  up  the  ground  that  day,  and  soon  came  to  a  source. 
This  was  enough.     A  reservoir  was  instantly  designed, 
ordered,  undertaken,  and  presently  finished.     Pipes  were 
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■UHiiifiHBliUid,  which  were  at  first  tttaoided  to  ecmfej  the 
water  to  the  pidBce  of  Strehm,  at  that  time  mueh  fiwaquem. 
ed,  and  the  ]»«8ent  direction  of  the  pipes  exhibits  sufficient 
evidence  of  that  original  intoition  of  the  Tzar,  who  alter- 
ed it,  faewever,  oa  a  sudden,  and  ordered  the  majoiity  of 
them  to  be  dmeted  back  upon  Pefeerhi^,  where  thej  were 
finally  distributed  in  that  skilful  manner  which  has  called 
fiorth  the  admiratioii  of  ferdgnera.  This  undertaking  has 
eoBt  some  millions  of  rouUes. 

But  I  nearly  forgot  Marly,  which  may  with  propriety 
be  consideiied  the  Imperial  wardrobe  of  Peter,  since  almost 
every  room  has  dtW  an  armoire  oontainii^  every  pos* 
siUe  kind  of  dress  of  that  great  man,  or  stands  from  wldoh 
are  suspended  other  dresses  to  a  considerable  number. 
These  are  chiefly  of  sSk  or  vdvet,  and  embroidered.  The 
ent  and  fiiahion  is  that  represented  in  Flemish  askd  other 
pdhitings,  as  belonging  to  Gentilh&mme$  de  la  Cauar  of  the 
age  of  Louis  the  XlVth.  Here  are  alaoa  number  of  caps 
and  hats,  and  a  great  collectkm  of  waUdng-sticks,  among 
wUeh  is  one  with  a  mariner'^s  compass,  and  others  of  ex- 
eeedin^y  curious  wcnrkmanship^  One  of  these  icotttiig. 
stsdb  is  in  reality  a  solid  bar  of  iron  of  great  wei^t,  which 
Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him  to  give 
additional  muscular  strength  to  the  arm,  and  as  a  means  of 
perscnal  defence,  which  none  but  a  powerfbl  aa»  like  his 
could  wiskL  Peter^s  bed-room,  his  kitchen^  and  a  dining 
room  looking  to  the  sea,  in  which  the  identical  taUe,  set 
oat  for  twenty  guests,  is  still  seen,  at  which  Peter  presided, 
are  the  remaining  objects  of  historical  interest  that  Marly 
piesented  to  our  attention. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  had,  by  this  time,  lowered  so 
oonsiderably  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  we  gladly 
cacaped  fixnn  these  exposed  scenes,  and  took  shdter  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menelas,  where  kind- 
ness, a  good  hearty  English  reception,  and  a  substantial 
repast,  soon  comforted  and  warmed  our  perishing  frames, 
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and  ably  prepared  iia  to  enoouDfeer  the  jo«]nieyhoiBe,ii4iere 
we  arrived  at  twelve  oViloek  at  night,  without  any  adven- 
ture. 

Thcare  is  on  the  coaat,  nearly  opposite  to  Gronstadt, 
another,  and  formerly  finned,  Imperial  CkSteau,  the  flitih 
ation  gf.  which  is,  periiaps,  more  pietiseaque  than  that  of 
any  of  the<  Imperial  country  residences  which  I  have  de- 
scribed.  Seen  finm  the  Oidf,  it  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in 
the  lengthened  landscape,  and  gives  impcMrtance  to  the  uei^ 
bourhood  of  the  insigaificant  vUhge  of  Oranienbaam,  from 
which  the  ch&t€au  takes  its  names.  The  aj^ioach  to  the  Pi- 
lace  from  the  sea»*«ide  is  by  a  canal.  There  is  nothingpaiti- 
cularly  striking  either  in  the  exterior  or  the  interior  of  the 
building  itself,  which  derives  its  interest  only  from  the  his- 
torical recoUectiott  that  it  was  erected  by  the  greet  favourite 
and  Counsellor  of  Peter  the  Great,  Prince  Moisehiooff,  wfat^ 
afk;er  having  ooeupied  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  sad 
enjoyed  power  ahoost  too  dangesous  ever  to  be  intnuted 
to  the  hands  of  a  subjeot,  terminated  a  mmerajble  existence 
in  a  wooden  hut  at  JBerescrf*,  on  the  river  OSy.  -  Smoe  then 
the  Pakoe  of  Oranienbaum  and  its  depeadoiees  hwt  w^ 
dei^ne  ■  as  many  vicissitudes  as  that  cseiebrated  Miaister 
encountered;  and  very  lately  it  ceased  to  fonn  part  of  the 
Sovereign's  domain,  in  consequenoe  of  the  fimperar  Ni- 
chohw  surrendering  his  share  of  it,  as  a  free  gift,  to  his 
two  Imperial  brothers,  the  Grand^^kes  Constantiae  and 
Michael.  Plunged  deep,  within  the  reeeases  of  a  thick  sad 
^oomy  foreet  ^f  pines,  whidi  sismrounds  the  ChAt&m  9I 
Oranienbaum,  is  a  small  building  oontaining  several  apsrt- 
ments,  which  served  as  a  retreat  to  the  Empress  Gathaiae 
whan  that  Sovere%n  courted  sofitude  frdm  the  cares  d 
state.  It  is  thence  called  the  Solitude,  and  from  the  ad- 
ditional circumstance  of  its  -  bei^g  seen  almost  unex- 
pectedly, at  the  end  of  a  long  and  cirouitous  ramble 
through  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  a  name  has  been  bor- 
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lowed  far.  it  from  the  exdamation  of  surprise,  '^HaT 
with  which  it  is  first  saluted  by  strangers. 

The  name  of  Crcmstadt  is  as  familiar  to  the  Russian  as 
that  of  Portsmouth  or  Brest  is  to  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman.  This  is,  I  bdieve,  the  only  estaUishment  of 
consequence  connected  with  St.  Petersburgfa  which  I  did 
not,  and  could  not,  find  time  to  see.  But  what  could  a 
poor  traveller  like  myself  do,  who,  in  addition  to  a  hundred 
other  engagements,  too  insignificacnt  to  be  noticed  in  the 
present  narrative,  had  imdertaken  to  visit,  and  study  in 
the  course  of  a  very  limited  period,  all  those  other  institu-> 
tions  which  have  supplied  me  with  materials  for  the  pre- 
ceding pages  ?  I  can  only  declare  that  I  regret  the  dr- 
CiUBStance  exceedingly ;  because,  as  a  naval  man,  the  sight 
of  a  dock-yard,  and  still  more  of  a  naval  hospital,  (which 
in  this  instance  I  understand  to  be  in  most  admirable 
order,  much  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Leigliton),  is  tome  at  all 
times  most  grattfying.  As  to  my  readers,  they  will  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  my  omission,  when  they  are 
reminded  that  in  Captain  Joneses  Travels,  a  mtval  officer 
of  much  experience^  they  wiU  find  a  sufficiently  accurate 
aoeount  of  that  island,  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  west- 
ward^  ^*is  like  a  porcupine,  bristled  with  guns,  and  is 
agnn  surrounded  by  small  fortified  islands  and  pile  batte- 
ries,^ and  in  which,  though  a  century  ago,  no  harbour 
existed,  there  are  ^^now  three  beautiful  moles,  contain* 
iagf  besides  other  vessels,  twenty-sev^i  sail  of  the  line,  and 
niany  of  them  of  the  largest  dass  of  three^ieckers.^  I 
ootttented  myself  with  viewing  this  stupendous  mass  from 
the  height  of  Peterhofi^,  whence  it  is  seen,  like  a  huge  crown 
of  fcHTtification,  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  gulf  stream, 
jua  where  it  receives  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Neva. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Rustian  searcapital, 
are  ita  islands,  on  which,  I  am  informed,  vegetation  in  the 
summer  appears  most  luxuriant,  and  where  taste,  luxury, 
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and  wealthy  have  comliiiied  to  create  auny  enchwiting 
retreats,  summer  recddenees,  and  Imperial  TiUaa.  Among 
the  latter,  the  palm,  for  beauty  and  strikiag  effect,  aMist 
be  jidded  to  the  new  Imperial  PaTilion  of  Yelaguine^  which 
after  its  comfdietion  by  that  moet  eminent  among  modem 
architects.  Monsieur  Rossi,  and  after  it  had  been  apfandidly 
furnished,  was  presented  to  the  reigning  Empress,  by  her 
eonsort.  Thebuilding,  aswillbeseenintheskelchwliidi  I 
have  here  introduced,  resembles  what  in  this  country  is 
called  an  Italian  yiUa,  of  whidi  so  many  beaatiful  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of  this  flourish- 
ing ishuuL  The  grounds  around  it,  and  its  situation^  gm 
to  the  Empresses  pavilion  of  Yelaguine  a  superior  degree 
of  importance.  On  the  island  of  Kameonoi  also,  there  is 
an  Imperial  palace,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  island, 
belonged  to  the  private  domains  of  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander.  After  his  death,  it  was  presented  by  Nieholaa  to 
his  disconsolate  widow,  by  whmn  it  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  and  his  lineal  descendants. 

During  the  summer  these  islands  form  in  the  evening 
some  of  the  most  brilHant  and  most  frequented  promenades 
in  St  Petersburgb,  on  every  gala  and  fdte  day  of  the 
CSourt,  or  of  any  member  of  the  Imperial  Fandly.  On 
these  occasions,  Uie  concourse  of  carriages  and  pedestrioDS 
is  said  to  be  very  numerous;  and  I  have  been  told  by  an 
En^^ish  resident,  who  had  frequently  enjoyed  the  pkaaores 
of  these  rural  sports,  that  the  spectacle  aflbided  by  the 
throngs  of  welLdressed  people,  and  the  assemblage  of  per- 
sons of  rank  in  their  splendid  equipages,  the  immense 
quantity  of  pleasure-boats,  which  are  constantly  croesing 
and  re-crossing  the  arms  of  the  Nera,  the  vocal  and  inatra- 
mental  music  placed  on  different  points  of  the  islands,  and 
the  illuminations  of  the  surrounding  country  seats  of  the 
nobility,  which  take  place  late  at  nighty  on  some  of  the 
great  anniversaries  of  the  Sovereigns,  together  with  the 
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ooGaflkoal  addition  of  fire-works,  form  a  scene  of  gaiety, 
inirth,  and  pleasure,  seldom  equalled  in  other  countries. 

The  time  for  leaving  the  ^*  enchanted  Queen  <^  the 
North,**  as  some  foreign  traveller  has  called  St.  Peters- 
bur]^,  at  length  arrived,  and  I  set  about  making  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  encountering  the  serious  difficulties 
of  a  long  and  tedious  wintar  road  tfirou^  Poland,  that 
being  the  line  of  route  upon  which  I  bad  determined.  The 
principal  care  in  such  a  case  is  to  get  the  carriage  securely 
placed  on  a  sledge,  an  operation  that  requires  sonfte  Iktfe 
time,  and  is  by  no  means  a  harmless  one  to  the  tehide ; 
neither  is  it  performed  with  that  care  and  attention  which 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  coachmakers  of  St 
Petersburgh,  who  take  great  credit  to  themselves  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art.  The  sledge  is  made  of  very  stout 
timber,  and  is  either  in  one  or  two  movable  parts*  The 
latter  method  is  adopted  with  an  intention  of  breaking,  in 
some  degree,  the  great  concussions  which  are  experienced 
over  rough  and  hilly  roads ;  but  I  can  say  from  experience, 
that  it  does  not  answer  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  is,  more- 
over, less  safe,  more  fatiguing  to  the  horses,  and  injurious 
to  the  carriage.  The  four  wheels  being  taken  off,  the 
carriage  is  placed  on  the  sledge-bed,  with  the  fore  wheels 
stowed  horizontally  under  it,  and  the  hind  ones  fostened 
up-standinff  by  the  side  of,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the 
body  of  the  carriage,  and  rather  bdhdnd.  The  whole  is 
secured  by  a  profrision  of  strong  cords.  A  cross-bar  is 
attached  in  front  of  the  splinter-bar,  projecting  a'great  way 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  admit  the  harnessing  of  four  horses 
abreast ;  and  the  front  part  of  the  sledge  is  rendered  im- 
movable, in  reference  to  the  perch  and  pole,  by  tying  the 
three  together,  by  means  of  very  stout  ropes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  which  was  a  briischka,  a 
bear-skin  lined  the  lower  part,  and  an  ingenious  contrivance 
was  made  for  spreading  a  regular  bed  on  either  side.     A 
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solid  apron,  with-  a  movable  part  made  of  stoat  lealbary 
met  the  German  glaas-bluid  fiom  the  top^  andeadoBcdtbe 
travellers  vithin  almost  henneticsaUy.     Suqiended  on  one 
side,  I  had  a  douUe^scale  thermometer,  and  a  nnriaer's 
compass ;  note^books  and  pencils  filled  one  of  the  pockieUi 
while  the  others  were  occupied  by  maps,  the  passport 
and  podorojna,  books  of  travels,  and  a  Horace.    Pipes, 
with  Latakiil  tobacco  and  cigars,  filled  one  of  the  recesses, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  striking  a  light ;  imd  in 
anodier  immecfialdy  in  front  of  the  seat,  and  quite  haadj, 
stout  goblets  of  oystals,  with  a  few  bottles  of  wine  at 
brandy  for  cases  of  emergency,  were  conveniently  ancaaged, 
and  as  little  as  possible  of  my  own  physic  besides.  Aslhad 
intended  to  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  I  ordeieda 
large  lamp  to  be  fitted  to  the  back  light,  to  assist  me  in 
reading,,  and  which  served  also  to  keep  warm  the  hands  d 
the  poor  half-^frozen  Courier,  placed  on  the  hinddid^y. 
He  had  received  instructions  to  fill  the   several '  ample 
leather  pouches  that  hung  around  it,  with  every.  sMt  of 
mangeaiUef  including  tea  and  portable  soup.     H^maptf  I 
had  wrapt  up  in  a   large  sheep-skin  that  would  hare 
scared,  instead  of  invited,  the  voracaous  enemy  of  that 
race;* and    I  provided  myself  with  a  compleCe  armour 
from  head  to  foot  of  the  wannest  fiirs.     In  a  word,  the 
fear  of  my  old  enemy,  the  rheumatism,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  severe  cold  weather,  acted  on   my  nerves  in 
such  a  manner,  that  beginning  to  reckon  from  my  surface 
proper  outwards,  there  were  as  few  as  e%fat  diflerent 
wrappers  on .  every  part  of  my  body,  fiice  and  hands  ex- 
cepted, made  of  difiero^it  materials,  like  as   many  dput*- 
sified  strata  around  a  nucleus.     In  moving,   thus  accou^ 
tred,  I  fancied  myself  huge  and  unwieldy— while  sitdng 
still,  however,  I  only  felt  comfortable,  and  bade  defiance 
to .  the  Northern  blast.     Less  than  this  I  could  not  do  (at 
myself,  seeiiig  what  holy  fear  of  a  Russian  winter,  the 
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leooHection  of  Segur'^s  Campagne  de  J2tMm,  wad  calculated 
to  keep  constantly  befoore  my  eyes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pre^Murations  and  fittings  out,  and 
iriicn  within  a  few  hours  of  my  departure,  I  received  the 
following  official  communicatkm : — *^  he  Grand  Maitre.des 
G^r^monies  a  Thonneur  de  pr6yenir  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
Grantille,  qu^il  sera  pr^sent^  demain  Lundi  *  b^^  ^  une 
heur  apr^  midi,  k  8a  Majeste  rimperatrioe  Alexandra.^ 
^  Le  Grand  Maitre  des  C^Hioniies  saisit,  &c.'" 
During  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  my  intercourse 
with  the  several  classes  of  society,  of  which  I.  have  en* 
desToured  to  gire  a  sketch  in  these  volumes^  I  had  too 
often  heard  the  earnest  and  unaffected  voice  of  encomium  in 
pndse  of  tfiat  most  popular  Princess,  not  to  fed  extremely 
happy  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  paying  my 
hutthfe  respects  to  her  Majesty.  The  presentation,  which 
was  common  to  two  other  gentlemen,  took  place  with  some- 
what more  of  parade  in  this  instance  than  in  that  to  the 
£mpress-moCher;  but  in  every  other  respect  there  was  no 
diSevenoe.  On  this  occasion,  a  great  many  of  the  Grand 
Officers  were  present,  together  with  the  Grand  Master,  and 
three  other  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies.  Her  Majesty  appear- 
ed superUy  dressed  in  a  black  satin  robe,  ^nd  was  followed 
by  several  Dames  bobA  Demoiselles  d*honneur.  Her  fine  and 
alatdy  person  derived  additional  interest  from  the  peculiarly 
handsome  character  of  her  countenance,  on  which  a  pleasing 
wextoity  and  goodness  of  hei^t  are  strongly  delineated. 
The  Empress  first  addressed,  in  German,  the  Conseiller  of 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  who  was  presented  at  the  same 
tone ;  she  next  asked  an  English  gentleman,  similarly  pre- 
aentied,  a  few  questions  respecting  his  intended  journey  to 
Egypt,  throngh  Russia  and  Turkey ;  wad  with  equal  con- 
desoenaion  afterwards  deigned  to  address  her  discourse  on  a 
▼ariefy  of  subjects  to  myself.  Among  other  observations 
she  was  pleased  to  revert  to  the  visits  I  had  paid  to  the 
charitable  establishments  of  the  Empress-mother : — **  EUe 
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B*oocupe  de  toutes  ees  Institutional^  said  her  Majesty,  ^^  aiec 
un  z^le  admirable ;  et  EUe  entre  dans  les  jdus  petites  dr- 
constanees  k  leur  ^gard.^ — Sa  Majesty  rimperatnoe-Mire, 
M»^«w<S  Mt  ^ii'K  Prinoesae  incomparable.    Jamais  souts- 
xatkie  ne  pourra  s^^galer  4  elle  pour  ce  qu^elle  a  fait  pendsiit 
une  si  longue  s6rie  d'*ann6es,  et  fait  enccore,  en  faveur  de 
rhnmanit^  souilrante ;  et  pour  ses  sains  k  propager  ks 
vrais  piincipes  d*une  Education  h  la  Ibis  utfle  et  morale.-^ 
^^  Vous  avea  sans  doute  vu  nos  medecins.  Nous  regrettons 
toujours  d^avoir  perdu  le  Doeteur  Grichtcm.    U  a  eu  toute 
aorte  de  bont^  pour  mol.     II  n^y  a  pas  long  terns  qu^  fit 
nil  vc^age  expv^  pour  me  traiter  d^une  maladie  bieD 
longue,  et  il  m'acoompagna  ensuite  k  Beriin*    Je  n^ouUie- 
rais  jamais  cette  marque  de  d^vouement    Je  vous  psie 
de  le  lui  dire.""    With  this  and  several  othor  obsenra* 
tions  her  Majesty  concluded  the  interview,  after  wUdi  she 
i^tired. 

On  my  return  home,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
a  young  English  merchant,  Mr.  Thomas  Paris,  who  was 
desirous  of  retttming  to  England,  and  expressed  a  inA  to 
accompany  me  part  of  the  way.  As  he  had  been  resident 
for  some  ye^rs  at  St  Petersburgfa,  and  qpoke  the  Russian 
language,  it  may  wdl  be  imagined  that  I  accepted^  with 
readiness,  the  profiosal  of  having  so  uasful  a  travdling  ooio- 
panion*  Subsequent  experience  diowed  me  that  I  oooU 
not  have  met  with  one  more  agreeable. 

The  few  remaining  hours  were  spent  in  saying  fiireweii 
to  the  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  from  most  of 
whom  I  had  received  so  much  kindness;  after  which) 
having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  C?ount  and  Conn- 
tess  W(»ronzow,  whose  health  I  had  the  gratification  of 
sedng  greatly  restored,  and  whose  aflkble  and  oUiging 
deportment  towards  their  physician  I  can  never  forget,  I 
followed  my  travelling  companion  into  the  metamor|rfioaed 
briisehka^  and  bade  adieu  to  St.  Pbtbrbbubgh.  f 
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It  was  on  the  11th  of  December  1827»  and  at  7  oVlock 
A.M.)  the  thennometer  marking  0  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
▼OL.  II.  3  L 
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that  we  turned  our  hacks  on  the  Russian  Capital,  and  aoon 
found  ourselves  on  the  road  to  Riga.    I  cannot  say  much  for 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  a  carriage  on  sledges,  particular- 
ly if  it  be  a  double,  instead  of  a  single-bodied  sledge.    The 
roads  were  so'uneven  from  the  drifts  of  snow,  hardened  by* 
the  frost,  that  we  employed  no  less  than  five  hours  and  a  half 
between  the  second  and  third  post-station,  (a  distance  of 
nineteen  versts,)  and  were  tossed  about  as  in  a  rough  sea, 
rolling  and  pitching,  and  frequently  in  danger  of  upsetting. 
Our  situation  was  by  no  means  agreeable ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  our  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
violently  strained  on  its  springs  at  each  dip,  we  had  to  quake 
for  our  lives  during  the  night,  as  we  could  not  prevent  the 
fellows  from  continually  drinking  cm  the  road,  a  practice 
which  made  them  quite  unmanageable.     We  found  it  ex- 
pedient, pretty  soon  after  our  departure,  to  have  six  in- 
stead of  four  horses ;  by  means  of  which,  and  the  sight  of 
a  strong  private  recommendation  to  all  the  post-maaten 
with  which  the  Director  of  die  Post  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
M.  Boulgakoff,  had  furnished  us,  we  overcame  all  objec- 
tions and  difficulties,  and  succeeded  in  humanizing  the  few 
sturdy  and  knavish  post-masters  whom  we  had  to  deal  with 
on  the  road.     Our  first  night  was  really  dreadful,  and  the 
cold  had  so  much  increased,  (2^  below  0  of  Fahrenheit,) 
that  we  wondered  how  our  poor  fellows  outside,  and  even 
the  cattle,  could  bear  it.  , 

At  daylight  we  met  three  hundred  sledges,  each  carry- 
ing a  large  barrel  of.  that  whxh  serves  to  keep  off  cold  in 
Russia,  vodka,  (brandy,)  going  to  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
rencontre  of  these  canivans,  {oboZf)  with  the  yamstthkkSf 
either  asleep  or  dead  drunk,  is  by  no  means  ple^lsant  Our 
second  night  also  had  its  horrors,  among  which  that 
of  being  suddenly  plunged  out  of  the  track  into  deep 
snow  was  not  the  least  alarming.  We  stuck  fast,  and  re- 
mained so  for  many  hours,  until  one-third  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  could  be  got  tqge- 
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ther  to  lift  us  out  of  our  hobUe,  literally  with  a  long 
pole.     We  reached  Riga  in  safety  on  the  15th ;  experienc- 
ing the  same  sensation  of  comfort  at  that  circumstance,  as 
I  have  fdt  on  finding  myself  suddenly  in  still  water,  after 
scudding  away  before  a  rough  storm  in  a  ten-gun  brig. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  we  waited  on  Mr.  Gumming,  the 
English  Consul,   through  whose  kindness,  as  well  as  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  I  had  brought  from 
the  ca}Htal,  we  obtained  one  of  the  postiUom,  as  they  are 
called,  or  couriers j  belonging  to  the  General  Post^ffice  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  a  set  of  hardy  fellows,  short  lived,  active, 
and  faithful,  who  are  employed  to  carry  mails,  orders,  or 
dispatches,  and  sometimes,  as  in  our  present  case,  in  escort- 
ing travellers.    We  were  compelled  to  solicit  this  favour, 
as  we  had  discovered  on  the  road,  that  I  had  been  very 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  my  servant,  or  courier,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Pole,  and  whose  mnnyism  was  sometimes 
quite  provoking.     Never  did  a  more  useless  animal  offer 
to  do  duty  as  a  domestic. 

The  winter  had  prepared  a  new  and  striking  spectacle 
fiir  us  on  the  wide  Dwina,  which  I  had  seen  two  months 
before  covered  with  merchant  vessels  near  the  town  of 
Riga.  That  river  being  now  frozen,  a  brisk  and  inces- 
sant tra£Sc  of  carriages  and  pedestrians,  appeared  to  be 
going  on  in  every  direction  on  its  smooth  surface.  The 
police  is  very  vigilant,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents.  To 
them  we  were  glad  to  surrender  the  care  of  drawing  our 
briiscUca  across  the  field  of  ice  with  two  horses  only — 
a  larger  number  being  considered  unsafe;  and  we  followed 
in  a  light  sledge  in  order  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
carriage.  The  smooth  and  well-frequented  road  from 
Riga  to  Mittau,  where,  instead  of  the  sands  of  the  sum- 
mer, we  found  the  hard  surface  of  ^^  many  snows,^^  enabled 
am  to  reach  the  latter  town  in  three  hours ;  the  distance 
fadng  41^  versts,  or  27  miles. 

The  road  into  Poland  from  the  capital  of  Courland,  lies 
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at  right  angles  widi  that  which  leads  to  Pdangen;  it  crones 
iiraiHMrthemaiid  southern  diiectioii  the  breadth  of  the  pro- 
yinoe  of  that  name,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty-one  y&9^ 
forming  a  tedious  and  heavy  stage,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
entered  the  Government  of  Wilna.    The  charge  tor  posU 
horses  in  Couriand  is  eleven  times  as  much  as  it  is  Iq  Rus- 
sia ;  but  en  revanche  we  were  driven  more  rapidly,  a  cir- 
cumstance at  all  times  desirable,  when  there  is  nothing  but 
eternal  snow  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  presoit  instance  stiUm<m 
so,  as  whenever  the  horses  happened  to  slacken  their  paces, 
our  mountain-vehicle  stuck  fast  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  snow  under  us,  which  decreased  more-  and 
more  as  we  travelled  South.      Whenever  this  inconve- 
nience occurred,  plenty  of  men  were  soon  found  to  help 
us  out  speedily  and  good-naturedly,  without  any  remune- 
hition.    One  certainly  pays  dearly  for  overstrained  ciw 
lisation  under  such  circumstances.     Fancy  ten  or  twdve 
bony  Frenchmen  or  stout  Englidi  labourers  helfnng  to 
dear  a  carriage  out  of  the  mire  in  which  it  has  perchance 
stuck,  trotting  away  good-humouredly  without  the  least 
scdidtation  for  ^*  something  to  drink  !^    Is  this  at  all  like- 
ly P— Daylight  broke  upon  us  just  as  we  reached  Chayd, 
odled  a  town.     It  consists  of  a  long  street  of  low  gabfe- 
roofed  huts  of  wood,  plastered  over,  and  presenting  a  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  most  squalid  misery.    This  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  second-rate 
towns  are  in  the  Government  of  Wilna,  or  indeed,  as  I 
afterwards  understood  from  one  or  two  sensible  people  at 
Warsaw,  all  over  Russian  Poland.      The  post-house  at 
which  we  put  up  for  a  short  time,  was  itself  a  subject  for  a 
painter,  or  for  the  pen  of  Crabbe  to  describe.  Under  a  craiy 
and  low  porch  of  timber,  wherein  the  watchful  guardian  of 
the  place,  a  shaggy  lean-flanked  dog,  sojourns  by  day  and 
by  night,  buried  in  a  heap  of  sand,  is  the  entrance  into  the 
passengers^  room,  in  which  a  few  raised  boards  fSsuhiooed 
like  a  platform,  exhibit  a  straw  palliasse  for  a  bed.    A 
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large  stove,  heated  to  suffocation,  two  tables,  and  a  few 
stools,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  room.    Beyondthis 
bole,  a  chamber  could  be  seen,  through  a  narrow  door,  iBlled 
with  what,  I  dare  say,  are  called  beds ;  for  two  or  three, 
out  of  seven  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling,  were  then 
rising  from  them,  not  over-burdened  with  covering.    They 
wrapped  themselves  in  the  folds  of  a  long  schlaf-frack,  and 
jobed  their  four  brethren,  who,  with  a  fair  but  dirty-faced 
Radiael,  had  already  surrounded  us,  looking  sulky,  and 
grinning  cheat  and  imposition  through  every  feature.    They 
were  mostly  young  men,  uncombed,  unwashed,  th(»x>ughly 
idle,  and  stifling  us  with  bad  tobacco  smoke.     Malgri 
these  uninviting  appearances,  we  were  compelled  to  stop 
in  such  a  place  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  while  we  cast 
<^our  double  sledge,  which  had  become  burthensome  to 
us,  and  replaced  the  carriage  on  its  natural  supporters.     I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  cleverly  the  posse  of  Israelites  and 
other  labourers  managed  the  business,  which  is  not  a  little 
tedious  and  complicated ;  and  in  which  my  travelling  com- 
panion and  I  took  the  most  active  part,  assisted  greatly 
by  our  faithful  Russian  postilion.     We  were  not  so  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  inside  of  our  quarters,  but  that  we 
managed  to  scrape  the  comer  of  a  table  clean  enough  to  lay 
some  of  our  provisions  upon  it,  which  we  presently  devour- 
ed, by  the  help  of  our  own  travelling  converts  and  plates; 
borrowing  nothing  more  from  them  than  mere  boiling  water 
to  make  our  tea,  which  we  quaffed  down  out  of  our  own 
goblets.     For  this  and  the  trouble  of  altering  the  condition 
of  the  carriage,  the  head  of  the  tribe  asked  four  roubles  and 
a  half,  (paper)  in  payment  of  which  he  condescended  to 
take  our  double  sledge,  which  had  cost  me  seventy-eight 
TouUea  a  week  before,  at  the  king  of  coaehmakers  in  St 
Petersburgh,  Monsieur  Joachim. 

Next  to  Palestine,  I  take  it  that  Poland  is  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  their  land  of  promise.  There  are  more  of 
that  nation  in  Poland,  and  they  are  more  Jewish  in  that 
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country  thiin  any  where  else.    A  trifling  incident  gave  us 
a  good  insight  into  their  charadier,  while  waiting  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  cu8tom*house  at  Kovno.     One  of  their 
fraternity  having  some  apples  for  sale,  attacked  my  young 
firiend  Mr.  Paris,  and  kept  importuning  him  with  that  per* 
severance  which  is  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  their  character, 
to  bestow  his  charity  vcpaa  him.     My  friend,  who  coold 
converse  with  him,  refused  compliance,  observing  that  he 
could  not  be  in  need  since  he  might  procure  bread  by 
selUng  his  apples.     **  Then  buy  my  apples,*"  observed  the 
Israelite  hawker,  *^  buy  my  apfdes  ;^  to  which  jequest  my 
friend  answered  by  giving  him  some  pieces  of  silver  in  ex- 
change for  all  his  apples.     Having  safely  wrapt  up  his  cask 
in  paper,  and  thrust  it  in  his  bosom,  he  threw  himself  cm 
his  knees,  pulled  the  skirt  of  my  friend^s  coat,  which  he 
kissed,  and  then  raisied  to  his  forehead,  and  in  a  pitifiol 
voice  implored  Mr.  Paris  to  bestow,  in  charity,  an  apple 
upon  him  I    Yet  with  all  this,  even  a  Polish  Jew  is  suscep- 
tible of  liberal  feelings.     During  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
one  of  their  generals,  harassed  by  the  Russian  troops,  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating,  with  the  body  of  men  under  his 
command,  into  the  heart  of  a  forest,  in  hopes  of  making 
good  his  escape  from  the  enemy.     A  Jew  having  observed 
this  manceuvre,  followed  for  a  short  time  the  track  of  the 
French  cor],     watching  its  movements,  and  learning  the 
direction  it  had  taken.     Being  at  length  satisfied  on  both 
these  points,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  head-quarters 
of  Miloradovitch,  to  whom  he  disclosed  the  situation  of  the 
French  division.     That  general  availing  himself  of  the  In- 
formation, was  enabled,  by  a  skilful  movemoit  of  part  of 
his  army,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  make 
them  prisoners.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  Milorado^ 
vitch  took  out  his  purse  and  offered  it  to  the  Jewish  infor- 
mer.    Belying,  however,  for  once,  the  supposed  unaltera- 
ble mercenary  disposition  of  his  trif)e,  the  Israelite  refused 
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to  toudi  the  proffered  gift,  observing,  that  m  times  like 
those,  even  a  Jew  could  serve  without  remuneration. 

The  road  on  which  we  were  now  travelling  was  but 
lately  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Constantme,  in  oitber  to 
fkudlitate  his  approach  to  St.  Petersburgh  from  the  seat  of 
his  military  command.  In  general  it  is  level,  save  where 
an  occasional  waving  or  undulating  line  extends  to  it  from 
amne  neighbouring  hillock  of  alluvial  soil.  Magnificent 
forests  of  larches,  firs,  pines,  and  other  winter  trees,  serve, 
from  time  to  time,  to  break  the  uniform  monotony  of  the 
best  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  road  passes 
throu^  Radzivilitzki  and  Chadof,  two  second-rate. market 
tows,  in  which  nothing  can  equal  the  abject  appearance  of 
their  Hebrew  inhabitants.  The  road  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  continues  so  all  the  way  to  the  frontier  through  Bey- 
aagoly,  Montvidof,  and  Bobty.  We  need  not  have  been  in 
iuch  a  hurry  to  arrive  at  Kovno,  for  ^e  found  that  we 
oould  not  pass  the  Niemen  before  daylight,  or  before  we 
had  gone  through  the  tedious  ceremony  of  being  over- 
hauled by  the  custom-house  officers.  As  the  post-house, 
at  which  we  arrived  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  appeared 
very  clean,  and  the  people  civil,  we  were  reconciled  to  the 
detention,  and  lay  down  on  some  chairs,  there  being  no  bed 
unoccupied,  to  wait  the  proper  hour  for  the  inspection  of 
our  bi^gage.  This  took  place  at  about  twelve  o^clock, 
and  certainly  not  with  much  leniency  on  their  part.  But 
I  had  another  and  much  more  tedious  operation  to  submit 
to,  and  that  was  the  declaring  the  absolute  quantity  of 
money,  both  paper  and  silver,  of  the  currency  of  Russia, 
which  I  took  out  of  the  country  with  me  on  that  occasion. 
My  declaration  was  soon  ready  ;  but  not  so  the  documents 
which  it  became  necessary  to  have  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  fewer  than  three  clerks  were  employed  at  its 
ocmooction ;  a  fourth  was  making  a  protocol  of  the  decla- 
ration in  a  large   register,   and  a  fifth  was  occupied  in 
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wijtii]^  something  on  my  podorojna.  The  exportictioii  of 
bullion  is  under  a  heavy  redtriction,  and  that  of  the  paper 
money  under  a  singular  regulation.  A  traveller  may  take 
out  of  the  Empire  as  much  of  the  latter  currency  as  he 
likes,  but  he  may  not  re-import  it.  Having  at  length  ob- 
tained every  necessary  document,  and  paid  the  usual  fees, 
which  ar^  trifling,  a  soldier  was  directed  to  take  them  to 
the  barrier  at  the  ferry,  and  present  them  to  the  proper 
authorities  as  their  warrant  for  allowing  us  to  pass  without 
interruption.  The  Niemen  is  here  not  very  wide;  our- 
selves and  carriage  crossed  it  in  a  large  boat  without  being 
much  molested  by  the  floating  ice  which  just  then  was  de- 
scending the  river  in  great  masses. 

It  is  impossible,  on  crossing  this  river  at  this  very  spot, 
not  to  be  reminded  of  Segur^s  imposing  description  of 
Napoleon^s  passage  of  the  Niemen,  when  in  an  evil  hour 
and  while  Russia  slept  in  profound  security,  he  invaded 
that  country  on  the  23d  of  June  1812,  pouring  down 
from  the  Polish  provinces,  upon   the  left  bank,  a  little 
above  Kovno,  with  myriads  of  his  loUowers  eager  for  new 
conquests.     To  accomplish  his  hostile  designs,  he  ordered 
bridges  to  be  thrown  across  that  same  stream,  which  had 
only  a  few  years  before  borne  the  raft  that  witnessed 
his  solemn  protestations  of  peace  and  amity  to  Alexander. 
The  recollection  of  that  day  weighed  not  with  the  Frendi 
leader,  who  now,   with  his  finger  extended  towards  the 
vast  empire  of  that  Sovereign,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  irri- 
tation ^*  Forward  i"^  to  his  Vieille  Garde.     It  is  said  that 
as  he  approached  the  bank,   his  charger  stumbled,  and 
threw  him,  when  a  voice  near  him  cried  out  ^^thia  is  a 
bad  ciM|i  r    Yet  he  dashed  onward  beyond  the  bridge 
with  a  Sw  squadrons,  and  first  plunging  into  the  forest 
which  borders  the  bank  on  which  my  travelling  companion 
and  myself  now  stood,  urged  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed, 
as  if  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  eager   to  give  than 
battle.     He,  however,  looked  in  vain  :  the  Russians  having 
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decided  cm  a  steady  system  of  retreat,  had  withdrawn 
their  forces  from  the  neighbouring  heights ;  and  Napoleon 
shortly  after  again  descended  the  bank  with  his  guards 
towards  Koyno.  "  About  this  time,^  says  the  historian, 
'*  the  sky  became  obscured,  the  wind  rose,  and  whistling 
Ixrought  to  the  ears  of  the  scared  army  of  Napoleon,  the 
aimster  mutterings  of  distant  thunders.  The  menacing 
sky ;  the  lowering,  heavy,  and  black  clouds  descending  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if  to  plant  a  wall  there  tp  repel 
invasion ;  iS^  sudden  darkness  that  gathered  around  the 
whok  arm^  ^  alarmed  even  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the 
followers  of  the  usurper,  and  their  hearts  sank  within  them. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  transitory  feelingp  and  vanished 
with  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  return  of  sunshine. 
Napoleon  penetrated  with  his  legions  into  the  interior,  im^ 
pelled  by  that  destiny  which  had  already  decreed  the  con- 
summation of  his  fate.^  How  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
the  memorable  words  of  the  invader,  contained  in  the 
second  bulletin  of  his  military  proceedings  on  that  con- 
juncture, recoiled  on  himself !  '^  La  Russie  est  entrain^e 
par  la  fatalit6  !     Ses  destins  vont  s^accomplir.^ 

The  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  Kovno  is  very  steep: 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  fix)ntier  and  first  custom- 
house of  the  Polish  kingdom,  the  principal  officer  of  which 
treated  us  with  the  greatest  civility.  After  ascending  the 
hill,  we  found  ourselves  crossing  vast  plains  of  arable  land, 
on  a  hard  macadamized  road.  How  immortal  the  Sur- 
veyor-general of  our  English  roads  has  made  his  name 
to  be !  In  a  few  short  years  his  system  has  found  its 
way  from  the  Land^s  End  and  Holyhead  to  Koxno  and 
Warsaw  !  Interminable  plains  sown  with  whei^^wley, 
oats,  linseed,  and  hemp,  appeared  on  each  side  of  c^  and 
the  soQ  almost  every  where  sandy  to  a  great  depth.  No 
enclosures  to  be  seen  in  any  direction;  and  the  whole 
surfiu^  seemed  indifferently  cultivated.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  post-houses,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
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best  sort  of  farm-houses,  the  cooBtry  presented  nothing 
but  hovels  clustered  together  in  villages,  or  in  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews.    The  postbig 
system  in  Poland  is  so  badly  managed,  that  we  were  not 
only  delayed  at  every  moment,  but  found  oursehres  liable 
to  impositions  of  every  description  from  the  post-masters, 
whom,  I  must  say,  I/ound  to  be  the  least  honest  among 
the  dishonest  of  that  dass.     The  charges,  too,  are  exor- 
bitant:   and  yet  the  inhabitants  consult   not  their   real 
interest,  in  thus  thwarting  a  traveller  at  every  steps  bs  the 
post-masters  at  Boudka  and  Mariampol,  and  Biany\>ther 
places,  did  with  us.     For,  after  all,  take  away  Warsaw, 
and  who  would  care  to  see  or  post  through  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  besides?    To  a  person  sitting  quietly 
in  his  chaise  hngue  by  a  good  fireside  at  home,  or  in  one  of 
the  ample  chairs  in  a  snug  comer  of  the  library  at  ^^the 
Travellers,^  the  peeyishness  of  our  complaints  about  roads, 
horses,  and  postilions,  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  only 
worthy  to  excite  a  smile ;  but  were  he  to  find  himself,  at 
the  end  of  nine  or  ten  days  and  nights,  without  once  having 
dofied  his  clothes,  approaching  an  intended  resting-plaoe 
by  roads  which  oblige  him  to  go  at  a  snailVpace,  and  knee- 
deep  through  sands,  or  ascending  steep  hills  glazed  over 
with  ice,  and  refusing  a  hold  to  the  feet  of  six  poor  meagre 
animals ;  were  he  to  find,  under  such  ciirumstances,  that 
his  carriage  slips  backwards  and  drags  th^  whole  team  along 
with  it ;  if  he  were,  about  the  middle  of  a  pitch-^lark  nijj^bt, 
lamps  out,  snow-chills  high  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  track  of  that  road  lost,  to  be  suddenly  roused  from  his 
slumbMjs  by  the  summons  to  lend  a  hand  in  dearing 
the  ^Hage  from  impediments  and  danger,    he  mi^t 
then,  peradventure,  read  our  querulous  accounts  with  more 
sympathy  than  contempt.     At  all  events,  it  is  fit  that  tr»- 
vellers,  who  are  likely  to  direct  their  course  that  way, 
should  know  beforehand  what  they   are  to  expect,  and 
how.  tney  should?  be  prepared  to  meet  such  difficultiea. 
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Nothing  that  I  have  seen  any  where  else  in  Europe  caoa 
give  an  idea  of  the  wretched  state  and  condition  (^  from 
diirty  to  forty  towns  and  Tillages  of  the  country  through 
whidi  we  passed.  Well  might  the  French  soldier  of  Na* 
pcdeun,  who  had  heard  his  Polish  comrades  talk  highly  of 
tbefar  coantry,  which  he  had  come  ta  assist  in  legcnerating^ 
exclaim,  after  be  had  seen  its  wretch^  condition:  ^'Etces 
gueux  lit  appellent  cette  terre  une  patrie  !^  Who  would 
expect,  after  this  description,  to  find  at  a  miseraUe  hovd 
of  a  post-house,  in  which  there  was  just  room  enough  to 
pre  us  shdter  for  a  few  hours,  a  piano,  ks  Confessiom 
de  Raussemtf  and  Scotfs  Guy  Mannerii^  in  a  Polish  dress? 
yet  such  was  the  case  at  Mariampol. 

The  line  of  road  we  were  now  following  has  been  sig- 
nalized by  the  memorable  retreat  pf  the  French  army,  the 
remnant  of  which  reachea  Lomza  long  after  their  leader, 
who^  more  fortunate,  because  more  rapid  in  bis  retrograde 
movements,  found  shelter  in  that  small  town  for  a  few 
hours,  and  wa»  supplied  with  refreshments  by  the  man 
who  performed  the  same  kind  office  to  us  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  who  happened  to  be  a  Corsican.  Beyond 
Ostrolenza,  a  small  but  neat  town,  five  Polish  miles  farther 
than  Lomza,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Narev,:  a  shallow 
but  wide  river,  on  the  right  bank  «of  which  stands  Pul- 
tusk,  the  most  important  town  we  had  seen  since  Mittau. 
It  is  built  on  irregular  grounds,  part  of  which  stands  high« 
The  new  part  of  the  town  is  of  brick  and  stone — the  old 
consists  of  miserable  timber-houses  falling  to  decay.  There 
is  a  considerable  garrison.  The  main  road  to  Warsaw, 
oaothiueft  on  the  right  of  the  Narev,  running  paj^^  with 
it.  The  whole  extent  of  the  road  is  hard  and  mad^^Kzed^ 
The  post-house  at  Pultusk  boasts  of  a  really  cq^OTtable 
and  dean  sitting-room,  which  reminded  us  of  better  days 
—so  little  accustomed  had  we  been  to  any  thing  so  good, 
flinoe  we  entered  Poland. 

The  approach  to  the  capital  of  Poland  is  wort%  q{  its 
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reputation.  The  road,  which  is  new,  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  pretty  throughout  the  last  stage,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  crosses  some  forests  of  oaks  and  other  stately 
trees.  The  sides  of  the  hills  that  have  been  cat  down  in 
order  to  level  the  road,  have  been  mostly  dressed  w|jkh 
(urf ;  and  the  whole  road  to  Prague  presents  an  even,  hard, 
and  smooth  surface,  pver  which  were  travelling  market- 
carts,  horses,  and  numerous  parties  of  people  of  all 
descriptions. 

Our  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Poland  was  impeded 
and  considerably  retarded  by  a  series  of  the  most  annoyiog 
formalities  to  which  a  traveller  can  be  subjected.  I  had 
never  experienced  any  thing  like  them,  either  in  France 
or  in  Prussia,  and  still  less  at  the  gates  of  St«  Petersburg. 
These  formalities  cost  us  several  roubles,*  which  we  would 
have  willingly  tripled  to  be  spared  the  loss  of  time  they 
necessarily  occasioned.  We  had  arrived  at  the  first  banier 
in  the  suburb  of  Prague  at  about  four  o^dock  P.  M.;  and 
were  not  comfortably  settied  at  an  hotel  until  nearly  seveOf 
the  interval  having  been  employed  first  in  delivering  our 
passports  at  the  outer  gate,  next  in  submitting  to  the 
examination  of  the  ociroij  (excise,)  thirdly  in  .waiting  for 
billets  of  residence,  in  lieu  of  our  passports,  and  fourthly, 
in  showing  the  said  billets  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  continue  our  course.  All  these 
several  operations  were  accompanied  by  interrogatories, 
the  answers  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  enter  in  particular 
registers;  and  as  the  whole  was  transacted  by  soldiers, 
and  custom-house  guards,  neither  of  them  the  best  scholan 
in  th^^ld,  nor  speaking  any  other  language  under  the 
sun  e^^K  Polish,  it  may  be  imagined  how  expeditiously  all 
the  ceranonies  were  got  through,  and  how  good-humouredly 
we  must  have  submitted  to  them.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  I  found  at  this  place,  as  I  had  done  at  most  of 
the  post  stations  on  the  road  before,  that  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  ^^  Doctor,^  by  which  I  was  designated  in  the 
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passport  obtained  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  a  source  of 
annoyance,  inasmuch  as  the  moment  it  had  been  read, 
the  carriage  was  beset  by  the  sick 'and  the  lame  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  with  that  disgusting  malady  or  the 
hilir,  the  plica ;  others  covered  all  over  with  the  plagues  of 
£gypt ;  a  third  class  with  agues ;  many  with  sore  eyes ; 
and  lastly  women  with  their  infirm  infants  asking  for 
advice.  Heaven  knows  that  a  physician  must  ever  feel 
gratified  when  he  thinks  that  his  services  may  be  of  use 
to  those  who  need  them ;  but  there  must  be  a  tempus 
nuJUcandi  in  this  world,  as  wdl^fls  a  tempus  edendi  and 
iempm  ridendi;  and  assuredly  the  opportunity  was  ill- 
diosen  on  the  present  occasion.  At  several  of  the  places 
on  the  road  where  the  same  application  was  made,  my 
travelling  companion  served  as  interpreter ;  and  the  people, 
who  appeared  very  thankful  for  either  a  Latin  or  a  French 
prescription,  informed  us  that  there  was  not  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  a  medical  man  to  be  had,  or  that 
he  must  be  fetched  from  a  very  considerable  distance; 
so  that  a  great  many  of  the  agricultural  districts  were 
completely  deprived  of  the  comforts  which  our  art  can 
afford.  Some  ill-natured  plaisant  may  be  inclined  to  ex- 
claim at  this  piece  of  information,  ^^f dices  nimium  r  &c. ; 
but  our  applicants  showed  themselves  to  be  of  a  different 
way  of  thinking. 

We  crossed  the  Vistula,  at  last,  over  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  we  found  crowded  to  excess,  and  which  is  divided 
lengthwise  in  the  middle,  the  people  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections being  compelled  to  take  their  proper  side,  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion.  We  ascended  a  long  and  ifKMf  hiU, 
and  penetrated  into  the  best  quarter  of  the  towi^iwhere, 
after  going  the  rounds  of  the  principal  inns,  which  we 
feund  quite  full,  we  were  deposited  at  the  new  H6tel  de 
PEurope,  a  very  clean  and  comfortable  house,  in  which  we 
agreed  to  pay  eighteen  sloty  (florins,  of  60  kreutzers  each, 
or  9f.)  per  £em,  for  three  excellent  rooms  on  the  ground 
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floor.  The  night  which  followed,  after  nine  days  and 
nights  passed  in  a  carriage,  would  hare  been  passed  in 
an  equally  profound^  sleep,  even  had  our  beds  been  wor^e 
thati  we  found  them,  and  they  were  hard  enough.  Ten 
hours^  rest  proved  sufficient  to  restore  both  at  oi  to  our 
wonted  energy  and  elasticity^  and  we  sallied  forth,  after 
eating  an  excellent  brealcfast,  in  one  of  the  neat  and  light 
open  carriages  of  the  place,  to  deliver  a  letter  or  two  ct  in- 
troduction, and  to  visit  some  friends. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  of  Warsaw  is  favour- 
able :  its  details  we  found  still  more  so.  But  my  obsenra- 
tions  principally  apply  to  the  modem  parts  of  the  town, 
in  which  are  the  most  fashionable  streets  and  squares ;  sudi 
as  the  MiodowUy  (Honey-Street,)  in  which  our  inn  was  situ- 
ated ;  the  Nawy.  Swiatj  (the  New  World) ;  the  one  the 
Bond-street,  and  the  other,  the  Regent-street,  of  Warsaw; 
the  Elektoralna,  (Electoral-street) ;  the  Dluga^  (Long- 
street)  ;  the  KrSleteska,  and  the  Sfinatorskaj  (the  Royal  and 
Senate-streets,)  together  with  the  Piece  de  Saxe,de  Marie- 
ville,  and  du  Rot  Sigitmond.  The  streets  are  badly  paved, 
and  have  no  trottoirs;  they  greatly  resemble  those  of  Paris. 
Of  about  four  thousand  houses,  which  are  large  enough  to 
give  shelter  to  a  population  of  128,000  inhabitants,  on&- 
fourth  only  are  built  of  wood,  that  style  oi  oonstructioD 
being  no  longer  permitted.  The  houses  are  numbered  as 
in  the  principal  towns  in  Lombardy,  in  one  continued  series, 
throughout  the  city,  beginning  from  the  royal  palace, 
which  is  numbered  one.  The  palaces,  public  bufldings, 
and  many  of  the  mansions  of  noblemen,  or  wealthy  com- 
moner%  are  on  a  large  scale^  very  showy,  and  in  general 
very  striking  for  their  architectural  designs.  I  have  in- 
troduced one  or  two  illustrative  specimens  of  modem 
Polish  architecture,  which,  I  think,  will  bear  me  out  in 
my  assertion.  The  town  is  very  picturesqudy  disposed 
on  a  hill  of  considerable  devaticm,  which  forms  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula ;  and  the  Zamek  spreading  its  wide 
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wingg  midway  between  that  river  «m1  the  sumtoit  of  the 
hill,  forms  a  principal  and  an  attractive  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, which  is  crowded  with  handsome  architectural  ele- 
vations ;  some  striking  churches  and  numy  towering  spires 
chequering, -at  different  heights,  the  distant  horizon.  A 
bridge  of  boats,  3280  feet  long,  joins  the  city  to  the  Fau- 
bourg of  Prague,  through  which  we  had  entered  Warsaw, 
and  which,  from  an  important  and  almost  historical  citadel 
in  former  times,  has,  through  various  vicissitudes  of  war, 
been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  sandy  plain,  with  a  few 
dwelling-houses  scattered  over  it.  An  iron  suspension- 
bridge,  on  a  new  plan,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Metza,  is 
about  to  be  substituted  for  the  one  in  existence. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  between  the  general  aspect 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  and  those  of  the  capital  we 
had  just  left'.  Here  is  less  admixture  of  foreign  blood 
and  foreign  manners.  Warsaw  has  its  own  peculiar  co- 
lour ;  it  is  that,  I  believe,  of  the  nation  generally.  The 
womien  are  handsomer  than  the  men ;  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  impression  I  received  was  of  an  opposite  nature.  The 
absence  of  those  semi-Asiatic  costumes,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent in  all  the  streets  of  the  Russian  capital,  tends, 
peiiuipB,  in  a  great  measure,  to  give  to  the  capital  of 
Poland  a  more  European  aspect,  as  far  as  the  population 
only  is  concerned ;  but  there  is  something  else  that  contri- 
butes to  piroduoe  that  effect.  The  Poles  are  uniformly 
more  merry,  they  are  loud  chatterers,  fond  of  amusement, 
and  aa  partial  to  living  in  the  open  air,  doing  nothing,  as 
Ae  Pariaasi/ainiafUs  and  the  habitues  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Tuileries,  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Luxembourg  are ;  to 
which  class  of  people  I  should  be  tempted  to  compare 
them,  in  many  other  respects.  They  also  do  business  dif- 
ferently ;  dieir  shops  and  public  places  of  amusements  are 
more  like  those  of  any  other  European  dty  farther  south ; 
and  their  minage,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  that  of  two  or 
thsee  good  families,  by  whtoi  we  were  kindly  received 
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our  stay,  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Vreiidi  than 
of  the  Russians.  These  gay  people  have  now  got  what 
they  were  never  able  to  keep  quietly^  a  Royal  Govam- 
menty  and  certainly  with  a  far  better  chance  of  success  than 
under  fanner  circumstances.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  as 
King  of  Poland,  oommissiow  a  lieutenant  to  Jiqffetenthim 
in  the  civil  government,  and  names  a  commander-in-chief 
of  the  united  Russo-PoUsh  armies.  The  fomoeris  selected 
among  the  natives,  of  Poland,  most  oon^icuousfor  rank, 
character,  and  reputation.  The  Ute  Prkiee  Joseph 
Zajacaek  filled  that  hj^  office  to  the  time  b£  hia-death, 
which  occurred  last  year ;  and  it  Was  vacant  when  we 
were  at  Warsaw.  The  King's  Lieatenant  (Nuniestnik 
Krola)  resides  in  a  handsome  building,  formerly  hnlong^ng 
to  the  princely  family  of  the  Radziwill.  TheGraod-duke 
CSonstantine  is  conmiander-in-chief ;  and  in  that  capacity 
he  exercises  an  absolute  control  over  the  Russian  and 
Polish  military  forces.  His  Imperial  HighAesa.  reviews 
the  best  part  of  the  garrison  of  WarsaAr  daily  on  the  Place 
de  Saxe,  a  large  <^n  square,  facing  a  palace  of  that  name. 
As  we  had  letters  for  one  of  his.  military  secretaries,  and 
for  that  gentleman^s  brother.  General  Fanshawe,  who, 
having  formerly  served  the  Otand-dnke  as  aid<fa'yamp» 
enjoys  at  present  a  great  share  of  his  ccwfid^Ace,  we  oalled 
upon  the  former  at  bis  office  early  in  the  morning,  when 
we  learned  that  his  Imperial  Highness  had  desired  diat  we 
should  be  presented  to  him  after  parade  by  tha  Oepend, 
whom  we  proceeded  immediat^y  to  join  on  the  ground. 
The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  hdlaw  square;  theoffcers 
of  the  litai  Mqfor,  and  colonels  of  re^gimeB^  bemg  group- 
ed in  the  oentre.  Th^Q  were  about  two  thousand  men 
reviewed,  including  some  squadfons  of  cavalry,  which  oon- 
stituted  the  military  force  destined  to  do  dmty  far  that  day 
in  Warsaw.  The  appearance  of  these  troops,  pai^dwdy  of 
the  guards,  the  hussars  andlancars,  and,  above  all,  of  GmX 
gpedes  of  force,  called  Les  Mutansj  so  cxdusivdy  Poltth, 
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.-was  Bdmirable.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  moire'  soUfier-like 
set  of  men  than  these  appeared  to  me ;  and  the  General 
informed  me  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  such  in  dif- 
Cprent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  While  the  preparatory  mili- 
tary evoIutionB  were  going  on,  we  stood  aloof  from  the 
oflicers^  dicle.  At  half-past  ten  oVlock  precisely,  an  ele> 
gant  calash;  drawn  by  two  horses,*  arrived  on  the  ground, 
•the  dnim»  beating  a  general  roulade,  as  his  Imperial  High- 
ness alighted  from  die  carriage.  He  walked  briskly  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  square,  addressing  Gklneral  Fan- 
ahawe,  who  had  left  us  to  go  to  him.  When  kll  the 
troops  had  filed  off  before  His  Imperial  Highness,  and.  he 
had  issued  the  order  of  the  day,  and  given  general  instruc- 
tions to  the  colonels  nf  regiments,  the  General  beckoned  us^ 
to  advance  to  the  cetitre  of  the  square,  where  the  Orand- 
duke  was  surrounded  by  all  his  staff;  and  upon  my  name 
being  mentioned  by  the  Generals,  his  Imperial  Highness 
stepped  Indskly  fol^vard  to  where  I  stood,  and  having 
<lefiared  me  to  ke^p  myself  covered,  asked,  in  a  very  rapid 
manner,  a  variety  of  questions  respecting  England,  men- 
tioning the  names  of  sei^al  ittustritfus  or  eminent  persons, 
respecting  whom  he  was  desirous  of  information;  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Continent  I  had  visited,  and  lastly, 
whether  h^  Majesty^  the  Empress-mother  and  the  reigning 
£mpress  oi  Russia  were  in  perfect  heakh  when  I  left  St«  Pe- 
tenburgh;  upon  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  exdaim- 
cd,  *^  Dieu  sait  lou6.'"  Turning  afterwards  to  General  Fan- 
ahawe,  he  tdd  him  not  to  fail  to  show  me  the  military  hos^ 
pitals.  ^  Je  serais  bien  aise  de  connoitre  ]k  dessus  son  opi- 
nion.'" Having  informed  his  Imperial  Highness,  in  reply  to 
his  inquiries  of  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  that  I  wasiM>t 
travelling  for  pleasure,  but  was  on  my  way  to  England,  to 
wesawe  the  duties  of  my  profession ;  he  requested  that  I 
would  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
iriiich  he  would  give  orders  to  be  sent  to  me  before  my  de- 
parture, and  wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey,  took  his  leave. 
VOL.   II.  2  m 
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The  GcBnd-dufce^  -  though  above  the  middle  stature,  is 
not  so  tall  9B  either  of  his  two  hradiittft;  he  stoops  a  little^ 
yet  notwithstandii^  that  dreumstance,  aiid«  oonsiderafafe 
£mb(mpoiiUf  he  has  a  very  military  appeamce.  He  waa 
dressed  in  a  green  unifomi  much  serriy  saad  wore^heooeked 
hat  a»  his  late  Imfwtrial  boother  used  todo»  square  in  fnmi^ 
and  imdiaed  a  little  Oft  oae  side.  It  atrackboih  my  yoong 
fijend  and  mysdf,  that  he  rcsembkd  not  a  Htfcle  die  par«- 
trait  of  the  Empsror  Paid,  wfaiah  we  had  so<  often  aeen  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  He  has  the  habit  of  luUiiDg  hb  hands 
hriskly  together,  like  a  man  who  is  pleased ;  and  he  sevo^- 
xal  times  expressed  his  satisfiewtioB  in  that  moansr,  at 
particttlar  offieers  and  raiments,  as  they  passed  by  him 
in  oolumnsi  The  Grandnduke  Gonstantine  is  mudi  liknd; 
both  by  the  offieers  and  soldiers;  and  yet  it:ia.»>t  fiRwt 
any  lenienoy  used  towards  them  when  in  fiuik;  fov 
altiiou^  he  has  never. been  known  to  Ibrget  to  :reoora« 
pense  his  men  whete  they  dcsa!ved  it,  miUiary  de&i^ 
quency  or  neglect  have  invariably  met  with  pumdunoiti 
He  is,  indeed,  very  strict  in  regard  ta  militlvy  diaeipkiac^ 
and  seldom  misses  to  attsnA  the  parade ;  and  dMi  only 
in  consequence  of  estreinely  bad  weather.  .  He  rises  at 
five  o^dock  m  the  momaig,  and  transacts  buainess  with 
his  military  secretary  until  ei^  o^dodk,  breakfasting  in 
the  meanwhile.  From  that  hour  until  niae»he  receivea 
the  oficers  on  duty,  and  the  military  reporte  of  the  day. 
After  the  parade,  and  until  two  o^dock,  he  transacts  basi^ 
ness  with  Baron  Mohrenhesm,  who  js  at  the  head  of  Ida 
Chamceikrie.  He  next  drives  or  rides  out  till  three  o^dock^ 
when  he  dines  enfatmUe;  aMomfpmg  any  gala  dinners, 
except  on  grand  oecasnos.  At  five,  he  retires  to  hispci^ 
vate  apartment^  readsy  or  tdkes  a  msto;  after  whidi  hi 
dresses  for  the  play,  or  far  the  purpose  of  receivbg  com- 
pany, and  goes  to  hed  at  ten  o?dock.  The  Gcaad^duko 
seenapto  get  through  agre^  deal  of  bueineas,.hy  this  eq^« 
lar  mode  of  active  lifei  which  he  sddom  varies.    He  con- 
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fines  lumaelf  entirely  to  bis  military  jnrifldiction,  and  never 
iBtefferas  vith  tbe  ariwimiitration  of  the  civil  gDvemment^ 
Ae  entae  machinery  of  which  is,  with  a  peculiar  daiJCBcy  of 
faeiing  and  aoondness  of  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  So« 
vereign,  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  purely  Polish  offi# 
oert;  difo«nt  in  this  respect  from  the Lombtfdo*VeQetian 
kingdom,  which  is  overrun  with  Austrian  lieutenants,  craau 
nissaries,  administratm^  ju<%os  employes  of  every  deMsrip. 
tion,  and  evisn  professofs  of  universities  sent  thilher  by  the 
Mooafdi  to  lecture  to  an  audience,  with  whose  language 
Aey    are    tboron^y   unacquainted.    The    6rand«duke 
Constanline  reddes,  in  general,  at  a  country-house  called 
Belvedere,  and  Hves  very  happily  with  Jeanne  Oiazynska. 
Princess  of .Lowicz,  whom  he  chose  in  1820  for  hisccmw 
sort,  after  his  divorce  fimn  his  fiirmer  Orand^dnchess,  of 
the  fiunily  of  Coburg.    His  attachmept  to  her  is  said  to 
be  unabated,  and  public  report  ascribes  to  that  lady  a  very 
powerful  influence  over  the  Orandnduke,  which  she  is  said 
lohsveexeiciBed  inn  discreet,  judicious,  aad,most  salutary 
jbsamer.    Both  live  on  the  best  terms  mth  the.fiaBuIits  of 
distinotion  resident  in  the  capital,  all  of  whom,  I  understood, 
vnite  with  one  voice  in  speaking  favourably  oi  tiie  Prinf^ 
oess^s  amiable  disposition  and  distinguished  manuersk    The 
Orand-duke  is  very  fend  of  children,  and  attadied  to  hia 
Mm,  even  those  which  are  not  bom  in  wedlock*    We  met 
one  of  them  in  the  evening  at  a  party,  a  lieutenant .  in  the 
FiMh  army,  by  a  FVench  lady  now  .dead ;  he  is  much  che- 
rished by  the  fiither,  seems  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  is 
very  much  liked  in   society.    His  name  is  Paul  Con* 
atmiCinovitch.    The*  disintei>»ted  Hianner  in  which  the 
€k«id-duke  surrendered  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  h]s> 
firthers,  raised  his  character  with  the  Polish  people^  even 
higher  than  it  stood,  befere,  when  by  his  impartial  conduct 
since  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-chie^  be  was  said, 
alraady  to  have  conciliated  their  n^gard.    Gonstantine,  it 
wiU  be  reooHected,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  that  daim. 

2  M  2 
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ad  far  back  as  1820,  the  year  of  lus  Second  marriage ;  and 
in  a  more  formal  and  legal  manner,  renounced  the  tile- 
cession  in  the  hands  of  late  £mperor,  as  appeared  from 
oiBcial  documents  published  at  the  accession  of  his  present 
Imperial  Majesty. 

.  Although  a  strict  disciplinarian,  the  Grand-dnke  is,  as  I 
observed,  in  great  favour  with-  the  army,  both  PoKsfa  and 
Russian.  General  Fanshawe  assured  me  *that  no  tx>ni« 
mander-in-^hief  can  be  more  beloved  than  Constiankine  is 
by  the  whole  Polish  army,  to  whom  he  behaves  with  .great 
affection  when  their  conduct  is  meritorious. '  He  knows 
almost  every  soldier  by  name,  and  can  relate  the  history  of 
almost  every  veteran  in  his  guards.  During  the  visit 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  paid  to  Warsaw  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  mission  to  St.  Petend)urgh,  the  Orand-duke 
(Tonstantine  evinced,  by  his  own  example,  how  sincerely  he 
felt  the  value  of  military  subordination ;  for  during  the 
short  stay  of  the  Duke  at  Warsaw,  he  insisted  on  cohsider- 
ing  his  Grace  as  his  superior  officer,  in  consequence  of  his 
bdng  one  of  the  three  Russian  marshals,  aind  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  tiloopk  received  orders  fmaii  and 
made  the' general  report  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  to,  his 
Grace  at  the  paradls.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  could  equal  the 
uirbanity  and  high  personal  regard  toward  bis  iUuArious 
visitor,  which  the  Grand-duke  evinced  by  his'  conduct  on 
that  occasion. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  titttil  dinner-time»  iti  ^- 
siting  the  different  estaMiAments,  churches,  and  public 
buildings  of  the  Polidi  capital — ^the  day  proving  not  ooly 
favourable  for  that  purpose,  but  so  warm,  that  we'weie 
glad  to  cast  off  our  Russian  garments  for  the  tiniie  At 
five  we  assembled  to  dinner  at  Goneral  ]Panshawe's  bn^< 
ther'^s,  where  a  select  ooa^^y  had  been  inVited,  whidi 
ended  in  a  regular  evening  party,  dms  aflbrding  us  some 
means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  sodety  at  Wan^w.  The 
father  of  our  hoist,  who  had  for  numy  years  been  an  invalids 
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j^ade  hiA  appearaoijoe  at  dioner,  merely,  as  he  aaid,  that  be 
might  hare  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  my  young  tra- 
velling cpmfMuiion  and  myself,  on  ^^  dear  and-  good  old 
England,^  in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  the  gallant 
general  seemed  to  take  as  liyely  an  interest  as  if  he  had 
not  been  separated  from  his  native  country  for  upwards  of 
torty,  year&  The  Greneral  appeared  much  advanced  in 
years,  an4  to  be  labouring  upder  a  chronic  and  organic  dis- 
ease o(  the  stomach.  ,  Having  been  cojmilted  on  the  subr 
jec|  of  his  healthy  it. gave  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  ccmvey 
an,  unfMnDur^ble  opinion  of.  his  case.  A  few  months 
sufficed,  to  verify,  the  prediction,  which,'  however,  I  did 
00^  communicate  in  a  direct  manner  to  his  sons,  whose 
.war;p  attachment  to  their  parent  loved  rather  to  be  de- 
c^^ved.  reffiecting  the  real,  state  of  his  health.  Genieral 
JMid  Seaatpr  Henry  Fanshawe  died,  at  Warsaw  on  the 
23d  of.  February  1828,  scarcely  two  month  after  I 
had.f^en  .bi|n*  He. bad  served  in  the  English  army  up 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  when  he  entered  the  Russian 
sepocej  un4er  the  reign,  of  Catherine,  with  the  same 
x^k,  About. th^  year  1785.  He  fought. in  Sweden  and 
Turl^y.,  and  received  honorary  distinctions  for  his  bravery 
pn  both  occasions.  A  few  yeavs  afterwards  Catherine 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Mi^or^general,  and  in  1800 
the  i^n^peror  Pai4  raised  him  to  that  of  Lieutenant- 
general,  appointing  him  at  the  same  time  Generalrin- 
chief,  and  Governors-general  of  Kieff.  During  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  1812,  he  offered  his  services,  and  was 
ordered  to  join  the  blockading  army  befcre  Dantzig,  com- 
waanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  campaign  he  returned  to  St  Petersburgh,  w)iere, 
^  a  recampenseior  his  long  services,  he  was  named  Senator, 
and  irec^ved.an  arenda  or  estate.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
aevpnty-twoyeacS)  leaving  five  sons,  three  of  whom. are  in 
th^  Rus^an  ^rvice,  namely  the  General,  another  who  is 
Military  Secretary  to  Constantine,  already  mentioned,  and 
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a  third  also  a  General  in  the  RuesiaD  army ;  and  two  in 
England,  one  of  whom  is  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highneis 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  other  a  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

The  Polish  army  consist^  in  a  great  measure,  of  very 
young  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  regulation, 
which  limits  their  term  of  service  to  ten  years.  Many  of 
them,  and  their  subaltern  officers,  however,  remain  longer, 
from  pure  attachment  to  the  service;  and  in  that  ease,  they 
receive  some  mark  of  distinction,  and  an  augmoitatkm  of 
pay,  in  proportion  to  the  additional  number  of  years  during 
whidi  they  have  served.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Russian  army,  in  virtue  of  an  ukase  of  the 
Bmperor  Nicholas,  excepting  that  the  Russian  soldier  must 
be  in  the  army  twenty-three,  instead  of  ten  years.  The 
reputation  which  die  military  administration  of  Constan- 
tine  has  acquired  of  late  years,  for  justice  and  impartiality. 
General  Fanshawe  informs  me,  has  been  the  cause  of  at- 
tracting a  very  oonsideraUe  number  of  volunteers,  who 
present  themsdives  almost  every  day,  in  order  to  enter  the 
military  service.  It  is  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  War- 
saw amounts,  at  least,  to  20,000  men,  including  cavahy, 
all  of  whom  are  lodged  in  magnificent  barracks,  mudi  in  the 
style  of  those  of  St.  Petersburgh.  A  curioua  practice  ob- 
tains, in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Pcdish  army,  if 
I  recollect  right,  ^hich  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  voy 
salutary  results.  1 1  consists  in  giving  an  allowance  of  money 
to  them,  in  lieu  of  provisions ;  experience  having  proved, 
that  when  the  soldier  subsists  entirely  on  his  own  pay,  he 
becomes  more  careful,  economical,  and  attentive :  thaws  a 
greater  aptitude  for  subordination,  and  abstains  from  in- 
dulging in  those  irregularitiea  which  bespeak  a  relaxatioB 
of  discipline.  The  number  of  crimes  in  the  army,  and  of 
cases  of  desertion,  is  said  to  have  ocmsiderably  diminished 
from  year  to  year  since  the  introduction  of  liie  system  in 
question.     The  system,  too,  allows  of  another  scheme,  said 
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to  be  productive  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian,  which  has  been  carried  into  effect  once  or  twice  al- 
ready, namdy,  the  assembling  of  the  whole,  or  best  part  of 
the  army,  on  different  points  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their 
produce  to  the  encamped  regiments.  Such  a  reunion  of  the 
Polish  army  took  place  in  1823,  at  Brzesc,  where  it  was 
found  to  fulfil  every  expectation. 
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The  Ball-Room.— The  Presentatioii  Hall.— Bacciarelti.— Tlie  oH 
SoYereigns  of  Poland.— The  Hall  of  ABsembly  for  the  Senalc  and  the 
Diet.— Radicals  u  the  Diet— Polish  LegisIaftors^PntlwMi /aire  aw 
Naiion  de  la  Pohgne  .'—Liberty  of  Speech  in  doors. — Present  Goverp- 
mentof  Poland.— The  Charte  ConsiitutionelU. — Polish  Conspiracies.— 
Subjects  for  Melodramas.— The  National  Archives.- The  Palais  de 
Saxe  and  its  Public  Gardens. — Palace  of  GovEBincEBT.— A 
Jamble^— The  Plesident  of  die  Senate.— The  Makistille  Baftar^ 
Macadam  at  Wanaw,  and  Mafadam  im  LoDdon^^-'nie  C«lh<dic 
Churches. — ^The  Lutheran  Chuicb. — ^National  MonunieotSw— PiinM 
Poniatowsky.*— The  Ujazdow.— Lazi en  ki.— Mosaic. — Polish  Nobility. 
— ChlLteau  of  Villakov.— The  Uhiveesity  of  Warsaw. — Colleo- 
tiotts. — System  of  Education. — Modes  of  Electing  Professors  con- 
trasted.—The  Great  Russo-Polish  Hospital.— Dr.  Florio.— Tight  Drb 
and  Diseases  of  the  Heart— Digression  on  Piuasac  Actd.^— The  Jens' 
—Ton  of  Society.— Condition  of  the  People.— Dwarfs^—Ministeosl 
Expose  of  the  State  of  the  Nation. — Count  Mostowski. — ^Religious 
Worship  in  Poland. — Public  Instruction.— Administration  of  Justice. 
— Pain  of  Death.— How  inflicted. — ^The  Man-woman. — Landed  In- 
terest.— Remedy  against  low  Prices.— Population  of  Poland.-*Na- 
tional  Manufactures. — Internal  Commniioatioik  aad  Mnri^stioB*— 
General  Police.— Mines. — Finance. 

The  Zameck  menticxied  in  the  lofit  chaptar  ia  the 
name  given  to  tbe  palace  of  the  old  BOvereigM  of  Pdandy 
situated  on  the  IdTt  bank  of  the  Vistula.    It  waa  ^ected 
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under  Sigismond  III.,  enlarged  by  Augustus  II.,  and 
completed  by  order  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski. 
Two  things  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  in  this 
palace.  First,  a  very  spacious  room,  the  walk  of  which 
are  covered  with  pictures  by  Canaletto  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  of  the  very  first  merit,  representing  all  the  re- 
'markable  buildings,  streets,  and  environs  of  Warsaw ; 
amcHig  which,  I  noticed  the  large  painting  by  that  master, 
of  a  view  of-  that  capital,  taken  from  Prague,  Vhich  the 
French  had  carried  off  to  Paris,  and  which  was  afterwards 
lestored.  Canaletto  spent  some  time  at  Warsaw.  Se- 
condly, the  Ball  Room,  in  which  marble  ornaments  and 
gilt  bronaie  decorations  have  been  unsparingly  employed, 
aiki  pvoduce,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  plafimd  is:  execnted  by  the  elder  B^bcciarelli :  but 
some  of  the  best  efforts  of  this  artist  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Presentation-hall,  in  which  there  are  six  very  large 
paintings,  representing  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Poland.  The  composition  as  well  aa  the  ex- 
ecutioa  of  these  pictures,  merits  great  commendation,  and 
can  only  be  fowid  fault  widi  on  account  of  the  faintness  of 
their  coloining.  Bacciarelli  painted  at  Warsaw,;  in  I78O. 
The  well-fed,  fair-faced,  and  sensual-looking  sovereigns, 
and  their  courtiers,  which  that  artist  has  portrayed  in  his 
Ustorical  pictuies,  form  an  appropriate  illustration  of  a 
raee  of  monafchs,  most  of  whom  made  themsdves  more 
eoafi|acuous  for  boudoir  gallantry,  than  for  gallantry  in  the 
field.  The  imagination  really  revolts  at  the  recollection 
of  those .  scenes  of  depravity  which  these  productions  of 
BarciaireUi,  and  a  seriea  of  portraits  of  the  kings'and  other 
Poliflb, warriors,  by  the  same  artist,.^  placed  in  a  red  and  a 
black  marble  hall,  are  calculated  to  suggest. 

Connected  with  the  Zamech  is  the  Great  Hall  of  Assem- 
bly of  •  the  Senate,  and  that  of  the  Diet  of  the  kingdom, 
whidi  wtta  then  preparing'  foi^  the  session  about  to  be  held. 
Thehifltory  d  this  representative  body  is  by  no  means 
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creditable  to  the  human  mind*  Witb  all  the  extravagaat 
notions  of  a  pe<^le  who  affect  to  fed  the  gnat  impdrtaooe 
of  their  destiny  a»  a  nation,  numy  of  the  m^nben  of  the 
Diet  are  said  to  comhine  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  craft 
which  altogether  unfits  them  for  the  ftmctimiBof  kgUatan. 
Their  best  orators,  and  there  axe  only  three  or  fiiar  of 
them,  are.  violent  demagogues,  who  retail  .all  die  tnA 
they  have  picked  up  of  the  French  $oiJLwmt  philo80|ihen, 
or  in.  the  Opposition  papers  of  this  eonmUy  andFranoey 
whenever  they  have  had  opportunities  of  peivsing  thma  ifl 
the  course  of  their  rarnUes  through  Eurafie  in  seardi  of 
adventures.  It  is  said  that  the  worst  feature  in  some  cf 
the  deputies  of  the  P<dish  provinees  is  a  prmenoes  to 
swerve  from  truth,  so  that  with  difficulty  <Mie  oa&mske 
up.  his  mind  to  yield  credence  to  their  esaeKaons  in  the 
IMet  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  hoiwever,  that  tho'BMJo- 
rity  are  far.  better  qualified  fiir  their  situation  in  point  of 
moral  conduct ;  though  they  are  wanting  in  <  those  partioa- 
lar  talents  which  seem  indispensable  to  constituie  llie  lepie- 
sentatives  of  the  nation  as  Icgiislatofs.  The  nembers  of  die 
Polish  Diet  have  an  unlimited  libevty  of*  epeedi  in  thar 
chamber '%  and  a  few  of  them  are  said  to  avail  tfaemsdns 
pf  that  privilege  not  unsparingly,  without  being  in  the 
least  molested  fIcMr  it  Evei^  thing  uttsied  widua  the  hsD 
of  the  Diet  is  hdd  saered,  and  exposes  dM  speaker  to  no 
unfdeaeant  result :  but  this  unjEettered.  eloqwcnoe  must  not 
be  heard  beyond  the  threshold  of  thsift  assembly.  These 
are  in  Poland,  and  particularly  in  the  capital^  aaae  toBj 
excellent  men-^a  few  highly-gifted  individuals,  aad*  still 
fewer,  but  still  seme,  raai  of  talent ;  but  in  die  aggngsle 
it  is  imppsaible  not  to  see  that  the  Pdles  are  not  comstmcMi 
either  physically  or  moraUy ,  to  iarm  one  of  the  great  Soso- 
pean  families;  in  one  word,,  tkuit  has abvof  been didriatei 
nor  ever  will  be,  to  constitute  a  great  and  poweifid  nadoo. 
The  worst  present  that  Napoleon  (who,  by  the  by,  maile 
the  only  good  uae  which  he  could  iqake  of  the  Poles,  thst 
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of  making  them  fight  his  battles)  ever  offered  to  the  inb». 
Utontft  of  Poland,  was  the  declaration  that  they  ought 
add  deserved  to  be  formed  into  a  nation.  The  experience 
at  centimes  gainsays  the  French  captaSn>  whose  every  poli- 
deal  edridarien  haa  been  a  Uonder,  whose  every  apoph- 
tbegmicexpnssion  has  involved  a  contradiction.  Tliosewho 
know  the  Poles  well,  aaftsare  me  that  they  are  n6t  susceptible 
of  nataonalitetion.  ^  Les  Polonais  sont  les  juifb  politiques 
dei^fiurope*  Gomme  ceux  d'^Israel  fls  ne  trouveront  jamais 
'  kur  Paleatioe;  leur  destin  est  d'errer,*"  once  observed  to 
me-  die  lade  vteryacnte  and  witty  Due  de  Brancas.  Be 
that  aa -it  may,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  them  the 
fioarm  of  government  which  they  desired,  and  has  put  himself 
at  their  head.'  He  allows  them  to  conduct  their  own  affiurs 
wiAk  their  omit  men,  and  interferes  little  with  their  private 
notaims  ci  fa$  add  n^as :  being  satisfied  if  they  perform 
oetensflbly;  at  least,  those  public  duties  which  have  de^ 
vohredonihem.  The  only  symptom  df  Imperial  authority 
wiiif^  betraya  itself  in  the  l^islative  diambers,  is  die  pre^ 
Miice  of  a'vepveaentative  of  the  monarch,  who  sits  in  the 
hall' at  a  sepamte  taUe,  makes  himself  master  of  the  pro- 
ceedi^a,  whidi  he  reports  to  the  Sovereign,  in  order  to 
take  his  oommands  respecting  them.     Eiven  before  this 

ciffioer.  Monsieur---' ,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party 

at  tlie  Diet,  has  Aequently  launched  forth'  imprecations 
iqpaiint  supeoriority  of  rank,  aristocracy  in  general,  and 
tltt  fl^lly  of  diatinetions  in  society ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
would  have  added,  the  distinction  of  purses,  but  that  he 
waa  afindd  of  a  rebuke  from  some  of  Ids  own  party,  who 
hove  made  up  large  purses  by  contracts  with  the  former  Re- 
pubUean Governments  of  the  country;  though  they  now  find 
that  die  better  regulated  fomrii  of  monarchical  administrar 
tioD  ase  not  favourable  to  sueh  imnatural  accumulations. 

JEheept  that  it  ia  not  quite  so  laige,  the  Hall  of  the 
Pialtth  ]>iet  may  be  said  to  resemble^  in  a  great  degree, 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  appeared  with  its  temporary 
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gallery  during  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.    Th]&  room, 
in  -which  the  lieutenant  of  an  abuilute  Monavoh  dts  to 
watch  over  the  popular  debateB^  resounds  often  b  .the 
course  of  the  cdttings,  with  the  words  ^^  Ckarte  cowtitu- 
tionelle,  qu'oa  invoque  en  Pologne  comrae  on  Vinvoque 
k  Paris,'",  without  well  knowing  .what  it  weans.     One 
need  only  read  the  detailed  account,  of 'the  absutd  aad 
crude  notions  entertained  by  a  graat  number  c£  pevsoas  of 
rank,  both  in  society  and  in  the  milttary  service^  during  a 
period  of  conspiracy,  or  the  pDeralcnoe  of  secret  sodetieit ' 
which,   with  appdlaiticRis,  artidea,  and  purposes  mostly 
ridiculous,  and  many  of  them  highly  criaunal,  continued 
to  threaten  Poland  from  1814  to  1826,  when  the  wbok 
affiur  was  blown  «ip  and  put  an  end  to  by  timely  inters 
ference.     I   wonder  that  our  composers  of  serious  meio* 
drames  have  not  dipped  into  th^  lustory  of  ,those  seoet 
societies  for  subjects  or  episodes  to  writ^  upon,  were  it 
only  for  the  Tomantic  names  of  the  tadividusla  implicated 
in  them.    What  glorious  dramatic  jMfso9ur  ^  such  naaies  m 
Lukasinski,  Uminski,  Kosakowski,  Morawsid,  Pradzynski^ 
and  Szczaniecki,  or  Wierzbolowicz,  (dulcia  nominal)  would 
have  made!     In  addition  to   these  our  dramatic  writers 
would  have  found  some  curious  scenes,  accounts  of  mid- 
night meetings,  imprecations,  and  ceremonies,  with  as  much 
of  mummery  besides,  as  would  have  anuised  a  pit  and  gal- 
lery, to  which  the  sight  of  a  Prince  Radzi  willplaying  the  part 
of  a  conspirator  would  have  been  an  unprecedented  speetade. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Zamech'  aire  -  xk^  nataooai 
archives,  which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  ancient  MS&«  -^^ 
Zamech  serves  as  the  residence  of  the- Emperor  when  be 
visits  Warsaw  in  his  character  of  Sovereign  of  the  couiOxy. 
His  apartment?  aite  remarkable  foir  ^*  oomibrtable  fiw^ 
city,''  and  present  a  contrast  with  the  rest  of  thepdmcipal 
rooms  in  the  Palace,  formerly  the  abode  of  Polkb  Sove- 
reigns.    A  very  desirable  ^provemaitwaa' about  to  be 
carried  into  effect  at  the ^  time  of  our.  passing  through 
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Wsraaw,  which  is  to  conust  in  bringing  di«  Imperial  Palace, 
DOW  Separated  from  the  river  by  astreet,  in  immediate  com- 
municatioD  with  it,  by  means  of  a  bold  Ardiway  tbro^  over 
that  fltreet,'  wturh  will  meaaaie  1600  feet,in  length. 

The  lai^  building  vfaich  I  noticed  in  the  grand  square, 
wbcfK  the  parade  had  been  held  in  the  morning,  is  called 
the  Paiais  de  Saxe,  Sxmerly,  also,  one  of  the  habitual 
twaAeoKxa  at  two  of  the  Kings  of  Poland.  At  the  back  of 
this  Palace' are  the  principal  public  gardens  to  be. found  in 
the  interior  of  Warsaw,  which  reeenbl^  tn  some  respects, 
the  Park  at  Bnwsels,  although  considerably  larger.  There 
is.  by  the  by,  another  handsome  public  garden  in  the  town 
muefa  frequented  at  the  &^c»iaUe  hour  of  twelve,  which 
bdtmgs  to  what  is  called  the  Govermnent  Palace.  This 
latter  is^  perhaps,  one  c^  the  most  eiiaste  and  really  beau- 
-  dfidardiitectur^  eteratioos  which  I  noticed  in  the  Polish 
capital.  It  is  strictly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  consequently 
doBsioal,  as  the  reader  will  have  some  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing by'  inspectii^  the  annexed   view   i^  that   building. 
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Within  its  vast  precincts,  Melpom^e,  Mercury,  and 
Tliemis,  hold  their  court,  for  the  Palace  contains  the 
National  Theatre,  the  Custon^house,  and  the  high  Tri- 
bunals. Here  are  also  situated  the  offices  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Initerior ;  but  I  can  find  no  appropriate  mytholo- 
gical rank  to  bestow  upon  him.  Had  it  been  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  thing  would  have  been  easy,  as  that  im- 
portant functionary  of  the  State  does,  somehow  or  other^ 
contrive,  Midas-like,  to  turn  paper  into  gold,  as  much 
in  Warsaw  as  in  other  great  cities.  The  Palace  of  that 
Minister,  however,  which  is  quite  modem,  is  situated  in  a 
different  and  a  much  better  part  of  the  town,-  and  forms 
with  the  new  building  of  the  Exchange  a  very  imposing 
object  at  the  &kd  of  the  Rue  Eketoralcj  leading  to  the 
Breslau  or  Paris  Gate.  In  the  same  place,  a  new  Palace 
was  about  to  be  completed  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  finds  the  offices  he  now  occupies  in  the  Palace  of  Go- 
vernment insufficient.  How  well  these  servants  of  the 
public  know  the  way  to  take  care  of  thems^ves  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world  !  There  are,  I  think  I  heard  somebody 
say,  ninety-nine  reasons  for  not  lodging  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  one  for  allowing 
him  that  bonus ;  but  the  minority  of  the  reasons  has  hi- 
therto prevailed  abroad,  and,  of  late  years,  appears  to  have 
been  gaining  the  ascendancy  at  home.  'Wliile  walking  with 
Oeneral  Fanshawe  through  the  gardens  of  the  Pahis  de 
Saxe^  we  met  the  venerable  President  of  the  Senate,  he- 
longing  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Poland, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced,  and  listened  with  pleasure  as  he 
conversed  on  several  subjects  of  interest  during  our  short 
promenade. 

In  the  course  of  our  drives,  we  chanced  to  stumble  on 
the  Marieville  Bazaar,  which  instantly  caught  our  atiexh 
tion.  It  is  a  very  large  square,  the  four  sides  of  which 
consist  of  successive  covered  arcades,  with  dwelling-houses 
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for  the  m^rehimts  aboye^  and  shops  for  tntfchandise  unda* 
them ;  the  Litter  amount  to  three  hundred  in  number,  be- 
sides several  warehouses,  or  magazines.  As  they  were  about 
to  make  some  alterations  in  this  Palais  Royal  of  Warsaw, 
aa  the  inhabitants  are  pleased  to  call  it,  it  is  probable,  that, 
«pe  long,  it  will  change  its  singular  and  by  no  means  un^ 
interesting  character.  I  remarked,  by  the  by,  in  my  way 
to  see  the  new  buildings,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Electorale^ 
already  mentioned,  that  they  have  regularly  macadamized 
the  principal  street,  and  that  other  streets  were  undeigoing 
the  same  process  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  trust  that  on 
this  point  the  Warsawonians  will  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Babylon,  who  having  paid 
three  times  the  sum  to  get  their  principal  streets  con<^ 
verted  into  bogs,  {testibus  Pall-mall  and  Cockspur-street 
in  wet  weather,)  which  they  used  to  disburse  to  keep  them 
properly  paved,  are  now  about  to  pay  double  that  sum  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system,  (see  Bridge-street  in  the  city,) 
from  whidi  they  ought  never  to  have  departed.  Will  not 
our  engineer-paviors  bear  in  mind,  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
s  macadamised  road  must  have  a  hump«back,  a  swell  down 
the  middle,  or  it  will  always  be  in  a  puddle  1  Some  may 
think  that  this  digression  is  ct  propos  de  bottes,  (talking  of  a 
puddle ;)  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion ;  for  by  this  chop- 
ping and  changing,  I,  like  many  thousands  more,  smart,  at 
thb  mommt,  under  the  threefold  inconvenience  of  purse 
picked,  legs  splashed,  and  carriage  shaken  by  the  holes 
in  the  macerated  pavements  of  Macadam  in  London. 

My  readers  are  of  coiurse  aware  that  the  prevailing  reli-^ 
gion  in  Warsaw  is  the  Catholic.  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  great  number  of  churches  to  be  found  in  that  city, 
some  of  which  are,  like  most  churches  of  that  worship,  of 
really  colossal  dimensions.  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
John  is  one  of  that  number,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
the  Holy  Cross.     In  the  former,  there  is  an  altar-piece  of 
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great  merit),  by  Palma.  Nova,  •  which  had  for  a  few  years 
been  placed  in  the  Louvre.  From  the  soffit  of  the  ehurch 
is  suspended  a.very  large  standard  of  Mahomet,  wrested 
from  the.  Turks  by  Sobieski,.  at  the  aiege  of  Vieima. 
The  Lutherans  have  also  a  magnificent  church,  which,  in 
this  inatanoe,  is  superior  in  beauty  and  boldness  of  design 
to  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  the  place.  Monsieiur  Zug^ 
the  architect,  has  probably  dared  more  than  modem  arehi- 
tects  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  projecting  a  dome  and 
tower  of  such  prodigious  elevation.  From  the  top  of  this 
building,  where  a  gallery  affords  that  opportunity,  the 
spectator  may  enjoy  the  best  panoramic  view  of  the  caly, 
and  its  surrounding  villages,  and  villas.  One  of  our  ac* 
quaintances  of  the  day,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  show 
me  some  of  the  churches,  informed  me,  with  the  peculiar 
stare  of  <me  who  is  astounded  at  what  he  is  about  to  aayi 
that  the  Lutheran  church  had  cost  twenty-five  thouBaad 
pounds.  He  little  dreamt  how  much  better  these  thinp 
are  managed  in  London^  where  one  of  the  new  churdies 
in. particular,  not  many  yards  from  the  principal  entcaase 
into  the  Regent^s  Park,  to  say  nothing  of  several  citherS) 
cost  from  three  to  four  times  that  money,  and  yet,  £or  siae^ 
might  conveniently  be  lodged  vrithin  the  Lutheran  cbuidi 
of  Warsaw.  Thanks  to  the  Russians,  their  spirit  of  toknu- 
tion  has  extended  to  the  Polish  capital.  Not  only  is  there 
a. Lutheran  church,  as  well  aa  a  great  number~of  Catholic 
churches,  but  there  are  also  temples  for  the  Oreco-Rusaiana 
and  Armeniana.  Of  the  former  rite  I  noticed  two ;  one  of 
which  was  situated  in  an  open  space,  and  quite  in  a  modern 
and  pleasing  style  of  architecture^  and  was  erectedby  ardet 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Emperor. 

Whichever  way  a  traveller  turns  to  get  to  his  Hotel 
in  the  Miodfnoa^  he  cannot  £eu1  to  pass  some  one  of  tlae 
monuments  which  stand  in  the  squares  to  commemorate 
the  reign  of  a  Sovereign,  or  the  adiievements  of  a  Polish 
warrior.     The  colossal  statueof  King  Sigismund  III.,  cast 
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in  bronze  gilt,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  pillar  of  marble  of  the 
country,  produces  a  veiy  good  effect.  It  was  Ladislas  IV . 
who  erected  it  to  the  memory  of  his  father ;  and  the  eques- 
trian group  in  bronze,  in  remembrance  ol  the  valour  and 
untimely  extinction  of  Prince  Poniatowski^s  career  of  glory, 
from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen,  is  another  monument 
worthy  of  admiration. 

Independently  of  the  public  gardens,  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther part,  Warsaw  may  be  said' to  have,  in  its  vicinity, 
some  of  the  finest  drives  and  promenades  in  Europe  for 
width  and  extent.  The  numerousT  kvenues  of  the  Ujazdow, 
leading  to  the  Ghrand-duke  Constantine's  country  residence^ 
Bdvedere,  planted  with  lofty  lime  and  chestnut  trees,  are 
the  rendezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  population  of  War- 
saw on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  and  are  admirably  cal- 
culated, also,  for  horse  and  sledge-races,  both  of  which,' 
I  understand,  take  place  on  this  Gf)ot,  whenever  the  wea- 
th«r  or  season  is  favourable.  The  Poles,  on  all  those  oc- 
casions, resemble  the  rest  of  the  Continental  nations,  who 
cannot' enjoy 'the  pleasures  ot  a  ride  or  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
try, ndthout  'thinking  of  their  stomach,  for  which  ample 
provisjon  is  made  at  the  numerous  restaurants  of  all  classes 
and  degrees  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  avenues  in 
question. 

A  short  drive  will  convey  the  stt«nger  from  Warsaw 
to  a  moat  delightful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ujazdow,  formerly  the 
country  residence  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  purchased 
witfaia  the  last  few  years  by  the  late  Empefor  of  Russia. 
The  sitnation  of  this  Royal  villa,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive park  of  fine  stately  old  trees,  is  delightful.  The  palace 
is  bulk  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
impoflisig  apartments  that  are  to  be  teen  in  any  of  the  6ther 
Royal  residences  in  Poland.  Baeciardli  appears  here,  once 
more,  in  all  the  charnfs  of  his  agreeable  style  of  painting  in 
•(rnie  great  historical  ]5ictures,  which  decorate  one  of  the  prin-r 
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eipgd  rooms;  by  the  ride  of  which  is  the  ball-roomy  adorned 
with  colossal  statues,  in  white  marble.  The  central  lotundA 
has  a  grand  effect,  and  some  of  the  busts  of  the  Kings  of 
Pdand  found  in  it  are  verj  creditable  performances.  The 
names  of  their  authors,  howeyer,  like  the  reputation  of 
the  originals,  have  now  become  too  far  remote  from  the 
recollection  of  present  times  to  be  deciphered  without 
the  help  of  antiquarian  lore,  to  which  I  have  no  pceten- 
rions.  There  are  in  the  Chapel  Royal  scone  curious  works 
in  Mosaic,  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  which  has^  perhayiB, 
been  too  much  and  unjustly  n^lected ;  although  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  that  its  effect  excites  surprise  rather 
than  pleasure.  Perhaps  I  ou^t  to  except  from  this  gene- 
ral opinion  that  extraordinary  perEormance  in  Mosaic,  the 
copy  of  the  celebrated  Gena  of  Leonardo,  executed  by  Si^ 
nor  Rafaello,  at  Milan,  during  the  last  years  of  the  tdffk 
of  Napoleon,  which  formed  the  admiration  of  every  trard- 
ler  and  lover  of  the  fine  arts;  but  which  the  AuatriaD 
Government  has  removed  to  Vienna,  where,  I  understaiad, 
it  has  been  lying  for  years  in  utter  neglect  on  the  pave- 
m«it  of  some  chamber  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  Mosaic 
composition  has  certainly  never  been  pushed  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  in  that  instanoe^ 

The  entrance  into  the  grounds  and  park  of  Lasienki,  tlie 
Imperial  re&id«[ice  which  I  am  describing,  is  in  one  of 
the  superb  avenues  of  the  Ujazdow.    A  stone  bridge,  on 
which  is  erected  the  equestrian  statue  of  Jcim  Sofaieski, 
U  approached  by  means  of  a  gentle  ascent  in  the  nod, 
and  aiffor ds  ingress  to  a  succession  of  delightftil  and  nwrnntic 
spots,  interspersed  as  all  such  royal  domains  are,  vrith  de- 
corative buildings;    Among  these,  however,  it  is  pmper  to 
mention,  more  particularly,  the  existence  of  a  winter  and 
summer  Theatre,  the  latter  o£  which  is  amstructed  so  as  to 
resemble,  in  a  great  measure,  an  ancient  ampUtheoibne  in 
ruins,  and  in  which  performances  used  formerly  to  take 
fdace  in  the  open  air*    The  view  of  the  Vistula  finooft  die 
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park  is  magBifipeiit ;  a  character  for  which  it  stands  ma&ily 
indebted  to  a  large  island,  called  Kepa  Saska,  lying  in  the 
middle  stream,  said  to  be  in  the  summer  a  little  Elysium, 
and  for  that  reason,  much  frequented  by  the  amateurs  of 
aquatic  expeditions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  in  Europe  of 
the  Poles  as  a  nation,  and  of  the  character  in  particular  of 
those  among  the  tiers-^tat^  who  have  been  described  to  me 
as  taking  a  lead  in  the  popular  a£Pairs  of  the  Diet,  it  is  im- 
poBsiUe  to  deny  that  many  among  the  higher  orders  of  their 
mdnlity  have  at  all  times  been,  and  are  to  this  moment, 
conspicuous  for  a  warm  generosity  of  heart,  a  chivalrous 
amse  of  honour,  great  personal  courage,  and  a  love  for  the 
liberal  arts.  These  reflections  will  be  more  especially  sug- 
l^ested  to  the  stranger,  who  visits  the  mausoleums  erected 
in  the  extensive  garden  of  Villanov,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  the  Potocki  family,  formerly  the  residence  of  John 
fiobieski.  It  is  in  honour  of  one  of  their  great  ancestors. 
Count  Ignatius  Potocki,  that  one  of  these  mausoleums  was 
laiscd  by^the  family ;  while  the  other  is  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  diose  brave  Poles  who  fell  on  the 
fidd  of  Raszjrn  in  1809,  and  whose  names  have  been  graven 
on  this  monument  to  their  glory.  Count  Ignatius  Potocki 
was  equally  distinguished  for  his  love  of  literature  and  his 
devotion  to  his  country.  iThe  annals  of  the  revolutions  of 
Poland  (and  unfortunately  the  history  of  that  country  is 
up  of  no  other  documents,)  have  recorded  the  achieve- 
of  that  nobleman,  than  whom  few  members  of  the 
Etfuropean  aristocracy  can  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  name. 
The  ohiteau  of  Villanov  is  perhaps  the  only  royal  struc- 
ture in  Europe,  which,  like  some  of  the  great  edifices  of 
AncieDt  Rome,  was  erected  by  the  hands  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war.  It  was  literally  constructed  with  the  hands  of 
aevenl  thousand  Turkish  captives. 

The  raearare  of  probability  of  the  success  of  a  civiUzed 
■atioii  m  the  pditical  world,  may  always  be  found  in  its 
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means  of  public  instruction,  and  the  degree  of  spirit  and 
zeal  with  which  the  people  avail  themselves  of  them.    In 
this  respect  Poland  will  not  have  to  complain  that  her  union 
with  the  Crown  of  Russia  has  deprived  her  of  those  insti- 
tutions*   which   can   alone    promote    general   knowledge. 
There  is  at  Warsaw  an  University,  founded  by  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  1816.     It  consists  of  the  Faculties 
of  Theology;    of  J^urisprudence  and  Administration;  of 
Medicine ;  of  Philosophy ;  of  Belles  Lettres ;  and  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  is  regulated  by  a  council,  composed  of  a  rector, 
five  members,  and  two  secretaries,  with  forty-eight  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.     The  palace  occupied  by  the  Univer- 
sity was  once  the  habitation  of  King  John  Casimir ;  to  which 
the  Emperor,  in  presenting  it  to  the  University,  ordered 
considerable  additions  to  be  made,  particularly  of  two  large 
buildings  for  the  cabinets  of  zoology,  philosophical  instru- 
ments, the   fine  arts,  and  academicaT  meetings.     In  the 
centre  of  the  great   court,  in  front  of  the  University,* 
statue  of  Copernicus,  whom  the  Poles  claim  as  their  coun- 
tryman, has,  with  an  appropriate  feeling  of  veneration  for 
his  great  talents  and  modesty,  been  recently  erected.    An 
observatory  has  just  been  finished,   and  many  excellent 
astronomical  instruments  added  to  it,  most  of  which  were 
executed  by  the  late  celebrated  Reichenbach  of  Munich. 
There  are  in  the  zoological  collection  about  25,000  speci- 
mens ;  and  the  cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy, 
and  models,  arranged  in  neat  and  systematic  order,  are  said 
to  be  increasing  daily.     The  various  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  which  are  susceptible  of  demonstration  or  il- 
lustration by  models,  specimens,  and  preparations,  have  also 
their  collections  in  the  University  of  Warsaw ;  but  muck 
remains  yet  to  be  efiected  in  this  department.  The  botanic 
garden,  though*  small,  promises  to  be  useful.     Its  situation 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  its  con- 
tents already  amount  to  10,000  species  of  plants.    The 
students,  as  well  as  the  public  in  general,  have  the  benefit 
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of   an  Imperial  library,  connected  with  the  University, 
which  is  open   every  day,  and  consists  of  upwards  of 
150,000  volumes,  with  funds  for   adding  yearly  to  that 
number.     The  collection  of  medals  amounts  to  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand.     A  printing  and  several  lithographic 
presses  are  connected  with  the  University.     Practical  in- 
struction is  afforded  to  the  medical  students  in  appropriate 
clinical  ijoistitutes  for  the  three  branches  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  obstetrics ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  re- 
gulators of  the  University,  that  not  only  the  students  are 
examined,  as  in  aU  other  similar  establishments,  previously 
to  their  obtaining  the  honour  of  a  diploma,  but  that  the 
candidates  for  the  professorships  are  submitted  to  the  same 
ordeaL   This  most  excellent  practice,  first  introduced  on  the 
Continent  by  modem  France,  has  been  adopted  in  all  those 
countries  which  have  been,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
existence^  under  the  sway  of  that  Government ;  and  the 
results  have  been  most  beneficial  to  science.    For  assuredly, 
the  French  schools  might  have  been  defrauded  of  the  lustre 
which  a  Laplace  and  Lacepede,  a  Vauquelin  and  Desfon- 
taines,  a  Bichat,  a  Dupuytren,  a  Chaussier,  a  Beclard,  an 
Addon,  and  a  Cloquet,  have  conferred  on  them,  had  the 
system  of  electing  Professors  by  patronage,  personal  inte- 
rest, favouritism,  and  nepotism,  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  (and,  once  more,  since  the  change  of  political  govem- 
m^it,  in  the  French  capital  also,)  been  in  force  instead  of 
the  more  judicious  and  only  just  one,  before  alluded  to. 
Men  of  real  merit  and  talent  do  not  run  from  house  to 
bouse  to  solicit  votes,  to  urge  their  professional  attendance 
on  the  wife  of  a  leading  advocate,  and  supporter  of  the 
University,  or  their  acquaintance  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  other  members  of  its  directing  council,  as  claims 
to  notice  and  preferment,  but  await  the  result,  relying 
merely  on  their  own  character.     The  consequence  of  this 
becoming  neutrality,  on  their  part,  is  generally  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  chair,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  filled 
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with  credit.  The  bad  effect  of  such  a  system  sddom  fails  to 
re-act  upoo  the  Institution  itself,  as  might  be  illustrated  by 
more  than  one  example  of  decaying  universities  in  Europe. 
Another  excellent  method  adopted  by  the  curators  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  for  insuring  a  succession  of  proper 
professors,  and  which  is  also  pursued  in  Germany,  is  that 
of  having,  coimected  with  the  University,  a  specific  school, 
where  persons  are  instructed  purposely  for  the  career 
of  public  teachers. 

On  the  day  on  which  his  Imperial  Highness  expressed 
a  wish  that  we  should  visit  the  Oreat  Russo-Polish  Military 
Hospital,  aftor  having  despatched  other  business  of  import- 
ance, G^eraT  Fanshawe,  who  with  his  brother  most  unre- 
servedly devoted  himself  and  the  whole  of  his  spare  time 
to  do  us  kindness  during  our  stay  at  Warsaw,  called 
at  the  S[6tel  de  TEurope,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kucskowsid 
the  physician  of  the  Gnmd-duke  and  physician-in-chief 
to  the  Russo-Polish  Contingent,  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
person,  and  took  us  to  visit  that  establishment.  As  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  see  either  the  Hospital  of  St.  lor 
asarus  or  that  of  TEhfant  Jesus,  both  of  them  civil  institu* 
tions,  I  determined  on  devoting  the  requisite  time  for  m- 
specting  the  Military  Hospital  most  minutely.  In  this  I 
was  very  materially  assisted^  not  only  by  the  presence  of 
the  General,  who  afforded  us  the  weight  of  his  official  rank 
for  that  purpose  on  the  occasion,  and  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  physician-in-chief,  but  also  by  the  principal  resident 
military  physician  to  the  Hospital,  Monsieur  Florio,  a 
Piedmontese  by  birth,  and  by  education,  simplicity  of  man* 
ners,  extensive  experience,  and  sound  doctrine,  worthy  of 
the  trusty  ofSce  which  he  fills.  Although  my  acquaint- 
ance with  that  gentleman  of  only  a  few  hours  might  be 
deemed  insufficient  to  form  so  favourable  and  so  compre- 
hensive an  opinion  of  any  individual,  I  consider  it  an  act  of 
mere  justice  to  say,  that  during  those  few  hours  there  oc- 
curred full  opportunities  at  the  bed-side  of  some  hundred  of 
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pfttients  for  reoeiTing  such  impressions  as  would  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  that  opinion.  Monsieur  Florio,  I  soon  learned^ 
and  indeed  perceived,  was  mileh  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
ids  patients  and  acquaintances. 

The  Military  Hospital  for  the  Russian  Contingent,  and 
the  Polish  garrison  of  Warsaw,  is  under  the  same  roof,  in 
a  very  large  and  showy  edifice,  situated  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  not  very 
distant  from  the  Ujazdow  or  Grand  Promenade,  leading 
to  the  Ghwad-duke^s  country  seat.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  this  vast  building  is  more  like  that  of  a  nobleman^s 
mansion,  than  of  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  object  of  healing 
the  sick  and  lame ;  and  its  interior  is  calculated  to  produce, 
in  some  respect,  analogous  impressions.  The.  wards  for 
the  Russian  are  entirely  separated  from  those  of  the 
Polish  soldiers ;  but  in  every  respect  the  accommodation 
and  treatment  of  both  are  exactly  similar.  There  are  beds 
for  about  400  patients  of  each  army.  These  are  placed  in 
wards  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them ;  and  in 
one  or  two  wards  even  more.  The  wards  are  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness,  as  well  as  the  beds,  linen,  and  every  article  of 
furniture  appertaining  to  them,  that  surpasses  even  that  of 
the  Regimental  Hospitals  of  the  Guards  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  that  is  asserting  a  great  deal.  The  medical 
practice  too,  I  am  bound  by  justice  and  impartiality  to  aver, 
is  in^tely  superior.  Doctor  Fiorio  has  been  educated  at 
a  good  school,  and  is  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Kuczkowski, 
who  by  the  way  speaks  good  English,  which  he  learned  at 
Warsaw,  and  appeared  well  acquainted,  as  was  Dr.  Fiorio 
himself,  with  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  in 
England,  many  of  whose  authors  they  held  in  great  esti- 
mation. Dr.  Fiorio  called  my  attention  to  many  interest- 
ing cases  in  several  classes  of  disease,  which  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enumerate  in  the  present  volumes.  I  must 
not,  however,  omit  a  curious  fact,  with  which  I  was  already 
acquainted,  but  for  the  confirmation  of  which  I  am  in- 
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debted  to  that  physieian,  namely,  the  frequent  ooeurrenoe 
of  affections  of  the  heart  among .  soldiers  of  the*  guards^ 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  tightness  of  their  unifonB 
above  the  waist,  which  gives  to  a  Polish  and  a  Russian 
soldier,  (for  the  practice  is  common, to  both,  and  die  same 
4effect  from  it  has  been  observed  in  St.  Petersburgh,)  a  veiy 
singular  appearance.  In  all  such  cases  Dr.  Florio  found 
that  rest,  the  removal  of  all  restraint  and  ligature,  and  the 
persevering  administration  of  prussic  acid  intemaUy,  sel- 
dom failed  to  reduce  the  disordered  action  of  the  heart 
to  its  natural  standard.  The  Doctor  was  led  to  adopt  the 
latter  practice  from  the  perusal  of  my  Treatise  on  the  in- 
ternal use  of  that  powerful  medical  agent  The  histoiy  of 
my  introduction  of  that  medicine  into  England  is  a  euri* 
ous  example  of  the  capricious  fortune,  to  which  such 
professional  recommendations  are  sometimes  liable  in  this 
country.  At  i^st  it  was  said  to  be  a  mere  fudge,  then  ti> 
be  good  for  nothing,  next  to  be  too  good,  and  I  was  ao> 
cused  of  giving  poison.  It  was  admitted  at  length  that 
the  medicine  proved  of  infinite  service  in  many  of  the 
complaints  for  the  cure  or  rdief  of  which  I  had  reosiD^ 
mended  it ;  but  then  it  was  attempted  to  take  away  £naai 
myself  the  merit  of  having  been  ihe  first  to  introduce  it^ 
At  last  every  body  (and  all  at  once)  professed  to  be  as 
well  versed  in  the  subject,  as  if  the  medicine  had  been  aa 
old  and  a  generally  received  one ;  at  present  it  is  prescribed 
to  the  right  and  left,  until,  at  length,  this  useful  ardck  of 
the  materia  medica  is  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  naischic^ 
.as  it  has  hitherto  been  the  source  of  oonsideraUebeneitto 
the  patients. 

The  Grand-duke  visits  the  Military  Hospital  daily^  and 
thoroughly  inspects  every  part  of  it.  It  would  be  impos*- 
sible  for  either  money  or  authority  to  comnaaad  superior 
accommodations  of  every  description,  to  those  which  are  to 
be  found. in  this  place,  accommodations  indeed,  which  in 
some  points  amount  to  luxuries.     His  Imperial  Highness 
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1)emg  desirous,  even  in  the  field  of  sickness,  to  mark  his 
ai^robation  of  distinguished  soldiers,  has  directed  that  a 
number  of  private  chambers  shall  be  kept  open  at  his  own 
expense,  for  them  and  their  children's  use  when  ill.  I 
▼iaited  these  private  apartments,  and  found  them  to  cor- 
respond in  every  respect  with  the  sick  chambers  of  the  better 
dasses  of  society.  In  every  other  department  also  of  this 
hospital  1  noticed  the  same  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
Btme  order  prevailing.  After  inspecting  the  kitchen,  and 
tatiilg  of  three'  kinds  of  diet-food  allowed  to  the  -pa- 
tients^ the  articles  of  which  are  different  for  the  Poles  and 
the  Russian  scddiers,  but  both  equally  appropriate,  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
eEScdlence  of  his  establishment. 

In  driving  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  large  number  of  Jews  who 
seem  to  inhabit  them,  and  who,  ever  intent  on  business, 
are  seen  wandering  in  all  directions  with  quick  step  and 
keen  eye,  looking  the  images  of  Care.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  of  that  tribe  in  Warsaw,  who 
an  undisturbed  in  their  religion,  although  one  of  the  re- 
ooit  measures  of  Government,  the  suppressicm  of  their  San- 
hedrinB,  and  the  substitution  of  inspectors  of  synagogues, 
was  oonsidored  by  them  as  an  interference,  against  which 
they  were  disposed  to  protest.  The  wealth  of  these  peo* 
pie  18  8o  considerable,  that  they  have  been  able  to  supply 
al  the  extravagances  of  Polish  spendthrifts  among  the 
ndbQity  and  the  once  rich  landed  proprietors,  by  which 
they  hacve  gradually  become  the  mortgagees  of  nearly  all 
the  most  valuable  estates  in  the  country. 

We  spent  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  our  arri- 
val at  ^  Itte  friie^  at.  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
obterving  that  the  twt  of  society  is  as  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pariaiaai  beau  mande  as  it  can  well  be,  with  the  exception  that 
one  waa  not  eternally  bored  with  grumblings  against  YiUdle, 
and  praises  of  Monsieur  de  Martignac,  or  with  reports  of 
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the  mummret  of  the  c6t6  gauche  and  the  acdanuUiani  oF 
the  extrime  droite^  with  which  the  saloons  of  Paris  are 
ooDstantly  resounding.  The  younger  persons  of  the  com- 
pany played  at  some  jeux  de  socUiiy  and  executed  their 
pimtence$  in  the  most  submissive  manner  imaginable,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Voyage  it  Cythire ;  while  their  mam* 
mas,  the  serventi,  and  some  of  the  more  sober-minded 
officers  of  dragocms  and  hulans,  joined  in  a  round  game  at 
a  large  table.  Two  striking  features  distinguished  this 
party ;  a  prevalence  of  very  handsome  wcxnen,  who  were 
most  of  them  Countesses  or  Princesses,  and  a  prepondersnoe 
of  military  uniforms  of  every  description.  They  all  seemed 
good-naturedly  inclined  towards  each  other,  although  I 
fancied  I  caught,  now  and  then,  a  litUe  agreeable  scandal. 
In  returning  home,  one  morning,  I  noticed  in  some  of  the 
most  crowded  streets,  a  great  number  of  people  very  indiflEer- 
ently  dressed,  looking  the  picture  of  misery.  There  were  aim 
to  be  seen  scattered  in  various  parta  of  the  city  many  groups 
«f  idlers,  whose  loungings  seemed  more  intended  to  cheat 
hunger,  than  to  beguile  away  dull  hours.  I  entered  one  of 
^  principal  booksdlers*  shops,  land  finding  the  master  to 
be  a  very  intelligent  person,  I  put  a  few  questions  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  my  observations.  There  was  another 
reason  which  induced  me  to  seek  the  information  I  wanted 
at  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who,  by  the  by,  is  among  the 
best  persons  to  be  consulted  abroad  on  such  occasions; 
namely,  that  he  might,  perchance,  if  such  a  thing  existed, 
propose  to  me  some  work  of  interest  published  in  the  ooun* 
try,  to  help  me  in  my  investigation.  Nor  was  I  disappointed 
in  my  expectations,  for  in  answer  to  all  my  inquiries  it* 
specting  the  political  condition  of  the  people,  the  state  of 
religion  and  public  instruction,  of  justice,  finance,  aod 
internal  administration.  Monsieur  Glucksberg,  puUisbtf 
to  the  University,  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  mims- 
terial  expoti  made  at  the  Diet  two  years  before^  by  Comit 
If  oetowski,  on  the  state  of  the  qation.     Whfle  eiigiged  in 
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perufling  it,  and  it  was  not  very  long,  a  gentleman,  whose 
outward  garb  and  equipage  bespoke  him  at  least  a  grander, 
entered  the  shop,  followed  by  one  of  those  diminutive  beings, 
shaped  like  any  other  of  larger  dimensions,  but  fashioned  so 
that  he  looked  more  like  the  work  of  a  modeller,  than 
of  Nature,   called  dwarfs.     After  a  little  bargaining,  in 
which  the  tiny  gentleman  of  two  feet  eight,  with  whiskers 
and  Wellington  trowsers,  took  as  active  a  part  as  bis  supe^ 
rior,  the  party  disappeared,  and  left  me  to  inquire  of  Mon- 
sieur ducksberg,  whether  dwarfs  were  still  ewkmical  to 
Poland,  as  the  history  of  one  or  two  celebrated  specimens  of 
that  kind  which  had  flourished  in  that  country  before,  had 
once  led  us  to  believe.     I  then  learned  that  the  fashion  of 
keeping  dwarfs  in  families,  though  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  before,  still  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  and  that 
several  great  Poles  had  tiny  dwarfs  to  amuse  them.     In 
this  respect  the  inhabitanjts  of  Poland  do  not  differ  from 
the  Russians ;  at  the  houses  c^  one  or  two  of  whom  I  met 
tliese  curious  appendages  of  mankind ;  in  particular,  at  that 
of  the  President  O  ,  where  the  manikin  seemed  to  be 

a  general  favourite.  In  tra\  ersing  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  lay  in  my  way  home,  I  noticed  several  of 
these  dwarfs  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  through  which 
we  passed,  standing  like  the  Cretins  among  the  Savoy  moun- 
tains,  outside  of  their  dwellings,  staring  at  us  in  amaze- 
ment, and  exhibiting  their  Lilliputian  limbs  carved  with  a 
neatness  which  exceeded  that  of  a  Nuremberg  doll. 

But  I  left  Count  Mostowskfs  expos6  for  a  question  of 
much  less  importance,  for  which  I  must  apologize  tp  my 
readers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Poland  has  received  a 
check  which  has  disarmed  it  of  many  of  its  political  d^ 
fiormities ;  yet  as  it  is  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, particularly  of  Warsaw,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  most  implicitly  paid  respect  to  it.  The  propor- 
tion which  those  of  this  persuasion  bear,  to  the  believers  in 
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iother  communionB  among  the  population  of  Warsaw,  will 
be  seen  from  the  official  returns  for  1896. 


Roman  Catholics 

Greek  Church 

Lutherans 

Calvinists 

Israelites 

Mahometans 

Other  worships 


89,446 

707 

5,416 

468 

27,801 

8 

21 


Total  inhabitants    128^867 

A  minister  of  religious  worships  and  publib  instruction, 
superintends  all  ecclesiastical  establishments.  This  mi- 
nister has  introduced  two  important  measures:  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  watches  over  its  internal  discipline,  particularly  that 
of  the  monastic  orders ;  and  the  redemption  of  tithes,  by  a 
single  payment  in  money.  A  great  number  of  rdiigious 
congregations  have  been  suppressed,  and  their  estates  let  on 
long  leases  for  the  purposes  of  liquidating  the  heavy  debts 
which,  it  appears,  those  holy  men  had  contracted  in  their  en- 
deavours to  live  abstemiously^  and  in  a  manner  becoming 
persons  who  had  abjured  the  flesh  and  the  world.  One 
million  and  a  quarter  of  florins  had  already  been  obtained 
through  those  leases,  which  did  not,  however,  go  a  great 
way  in  liquidating  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  those  hum- 
ble and  pious  persons. 

In  the  course  of  four  years,  between  1820  and  1^34, 
the  funds  allotted  by  Government  for  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  amounted  in  a  round  sum  to  six  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  florins,  to  which  must  be  added  about 
900,000  florins,  produced  by  fees  from  the  students.  But 
even  with  these  united  sums,  the  Oovemment  seems  to 
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have  been  unable  to  carry  fully  into  effect  the  general  plan 
of  popular  education  which  it  appears  to  have  felt  anxious 
to  establish. 

In  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  Poland  there  is 
much  that  is  commendable,  and  some  part  that  is  inexpli- 
cable.     For  the  instruction  of  the  upper  classes,  as  I  have 
(dready  shown,  every  thing  has  been  done  that  the  present 
state  of  science  and  literature  in  that  country  would  ad- 
mit.   £ven  for  the  numerous  children  of  artisans,  Sunday- 
schools  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But  with  respect  to  the  multitude,  provisions,  not  only  inef- 
fici^it,  but  avowedly  limited,  have  alone  been  made  hither- 
to.   Besides  the  University,  the  upper  classes  in  Warsaw 
bave  other  means  of  instruction.     That  capital  boasts  of 
an  £cole  Polytechnique,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Paris ;  a 
Lyceum,  in  which  I  remarked  that  there  were  professors 
for  four  distinct  branches  of  religious  communion ;  and 
two  high  schools,  called  the  ilcole  palatinale  des  Piaristes^ 
and  the  llcoleitJoli-bordy  or  Collegium  Nobilium^  c(»duct<- 
ed  by  the  same  congregation.    But  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  even  the  primary  schools,  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  allowed  to  renudn  inactive,  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
poverty  in  which  the  agriculturists  are  at  this  moment  plung- 
ed, and  which  totally  disables  them  from  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  inferior  schools.     There  is  some  sense 
in  what  Count  Mostowski  says  on  the  subject  of  extending 
to  th|8  class  of  people  more  than  a  simple  elementary  educa-^ 
tian^  which,  he  observes,  ^^  Sans  les  d^gouter  de  leur  car- 
d^re,  leur  donne  des  lumi^res  utiles  pour  y  trouver  le  bien 
etre  et  le  bonheur.     L^  se  trouve  et  se  borne  la  veritable 
dette  de  la  Soci^t^  ;  car  on  ne  saurait  le  dissimuler :  une 
infraction  liberale  et  plus  etendue,  offerte  au  pauvre  sans 
pouvoir  lui  preparer  un  avenir  analogue,  devi^ndrait  pour 
lui   un  pi^ge  et  une  calamite.     Elle  lui  enseignerait  des 
jouisaances  qu'^il  ne  pQut  obtenir ;  elle  ^veillerait  des  d^rs 
qu^il  ne  saurait  satisfaire;  elle  verserait  dans  son  sein  les 
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amers  {Kiifloiis  de  PenTie  et  de  la  haiiie<  Alon,  naSt  et 
grandit  oe  m6eontaiteiiunit  de  sa  destin^e,  oette  .vagae  ten- 
dance fit  essayer  de  tous  lea  6tats,  sans*  fixit6  d«i8  aucuB) 
qui  portent  rhonxmey  mdme  de  son  enfance,  k  preparer  ces 
orages  qui  dans  une  &g€  plus  avanc^,  deviont  6btanl^  oa 
roaverser  les  InstitutionB  sociales.'"  The  liberty  of  the  presS) 
which  I  find  mentioned  in  the  Polidi  constitution,  doea  not 
now  exist.  Every  publication,  whether  national  or  Ibragn, 
must  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  general  censure. 
•  Nmnerical  evidence  is  frequently  the  most  eoflvinciiig. 
One  can  judge  of  the  state  of  jurisprudence,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  and  of  the  administration  injustice,  as  well  as  of 
the  morality  of  a  country,  by  the  inspection  of  the  number 
of  trials,  and  their  nature  and  residts  at  any  given  period. 
In  Poland,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  ending  18S4,  it  la 
found  that  16,908  causes  were  terminated  in  a  concilii^ 
tory  manner  by  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  that  9>565  family 
courts,  {conseiis  dejamille)  were  assembled,  which  disposed 
of  as  many  cases  of  domestic  litigation ;  that  the  Civfl 
Tribunal  of  Appeah  and  that  of  Commerce,  had  finally 
settled  155,639  causes ;  while  those  of  correctional  police 
and  criminal  justice  had  pronounced  sentence  in  120^099 
trials.  Pain  of  death  was  inflicted  on  eleven  culprits  out  of 
twenty-three,  who  had  been  condemned  to  capital  punisb- 
ment  in  the  course  of  that  time,  the  rest  having  had  their 
Sentence  commuted  by  the  Sovereign.  These  same  doctt-^ 
ments  do  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  honesty  and  princi- 
ples of  public  functionaries ;  for  it  appears  that  durhig  the 
same  space  of  time,  284  of  them  had  been  broi^ht  to  trial, 
either  for  malversation,  or  for  abuse  of  their  authority. 
Capital  punishment  is  rather  of  frequent  oocurrmce  in  T^ 
land.  Great  publicity  is  given  to  the  proceedii^  on  sooh 
occasions,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effieset  is  hf 
decollation,  which  the  executioner  performs  with  a  sabli^. 
I  understand  that,  in  general,  he  is  perfectly  dexteMua^ 
and  completes  his  awliil  duty  at  a  ding^  blow ;  but  tha|» 
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at  otber  times,  he  is  &r  oth^wise,  in  which  case  the  whole 
scene  becomes  one  of  great  horror.  Not  long  before  our 
arrival  at  Warsaw,  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  con- 
demned lo  death  for  fratricide,  received  three  separate 
blows  on  her  neck  with  the  sabre  of  the  executioner  before 
she  surrendered  her  life.  There  was  at  the  time,  and  had 
been  for  some  months  before  the  higher  criminal  courts  of 
Warsaw,  a  curious  case  of  a  man-woman,  as  public  report 
went,  in  which  the  individual -accused,  a  domestic,  had 
been  married  as  a  woman  for  fourteen  years,  and  had 
borne  children,  and  was  afterwards  married  as  a  man,  in 
which  capacity  he  robbed  and  ultimately  assassinated  the 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited.  This  instance  of  impos- 
ture (for  what  else  could  it  be  ?)  had  puzzled  the  learned 
both  in  law  (»d  physic. 

Landed  property  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Poland,  when 
Count  Mostowsky  addressed  the  Diet  in  1825.  **  Every 
year,^  says  that  minister,  ^'  sees  a  frightful  depreciation. 
Surrounded  by  nature^s  gifts,  and  in  the  midst  of  over- 
abundant harvests,  uselessly  accumulated,  the  peasant 
of  Poland  must  deplore  abundance  as  the  cause  of  his 
misery.  The  price  of  the  produce  of  his  land  is  so  low, 
'that  it  is  far  from  repaying  him  for  the  labour  or  expense 
of  tilling  the  earth.  Nay,  more ;  he  can  with  difficulty 
find  a  market  for  that  produce  even  at  any  price.  Yet,^ 
adds  the  minister,  **  public  taxes  and  private  claims  fidl 
faesvier  and  heavier  upon  him  every  day.  He  is,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  compelled  to  satisfy  the  collector  of 
Oovemment  taxes,  his  private  creditors,  his  own  wants, 
and  those  of  his  family,  and  lastly,  the  urgent  expenses 
d  his  land,  all  equdly  inexorable.^  The  free-traders 
will  be  carious  to  know  how  the  minister  endeavours  to 
aooount  fi>r  this  most  discouraging  state  of  things  among 
the  agriculturists.  These  are  his  Words : — '*  Diverses 
awfes  ont  dA  amener  cette  situation  d^courageante  et 
profeog^     La  s6curit^  que  donne  la  paix;    les  per- 
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fectionnemens  (Tagriculture,  Temploi  des  machines,  qui 
idrnplifient  et  centuplent  le  travail ;  une  suite  de  r^coltes 
beureuses,  FexteDsion  d^ailleurs  si  bienfaisante  de  la  cul* 
tare  des  pommes  de  terre,  recent  et  commun  aliment  du 
riche  et  du  pauvre,  des  hommes  et  des  animaux ;  cdle  du 
iystime  prohibitif^  (there  the  shoe  pinches,)  *'  arme  de- 
venue  defensive,  quoique  essentiellement  hostile,  dont  les 
reactions  infinies  ne  pourront  6tre  n^utralisees,  que  lorsque 
toutes  les  nations  seront  cqnvenues  de  la  briser.'"  What 
remedies,  think  my  readers,  does  the  Count  anticipate  to 
these  crying  evils  ?  One  only  :  ^^  Faccroissement  graduef 
et  g6n6ral  de  la  population,  qui  suit  les  subsistances,  et 
qui  doit  n6cessairement  les  d6pas8er  un  jour.  Alors  elle 
restituerk  k  la  terre  sa  veritable  valeur."^  Is  this  or- 
thodox, Mr.  M^Culloch  ?  The  population  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  according  to  the  census  of  1823,  amounted 
to  3,704,306  inhabitants,  which  gave  from  the  year  1819 
an  increase  of  nearly  100,000  yearly.  According  to 
the  Count^s  theory,  therefore,  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  ought  to  have  taken 
place ;  but  such,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  fact ! 

On  the  head  of  manufactures,  the  Minister  of  the  Home 
Department  is  very  sanguine ;  he  enumerates  several  of 
broad  cloth,  which,  he  asserts,  produce  all  the  requisite 
quantity  of  that  commodity  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom, 
and  export  even  a  considerable  supply.  The  whole  of  the 
Polish  army  is  clothed  with  cloth  of  hom^  manufacture^ 
thereby  saving  to  the  country  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
which  until  very  lately  went  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
presence  of  ten  thousand  foreign  manufacturers,  settled  in 
different  cities  of  Poland,  among  whom  there  are  several 
from  Scotland,  and  some  English  aitisans,  is  supposed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  producing  the  above 
result.  In  matters  of  foreign  trade  Poland  is  now  relying 
on  the  prohibitory  system.  The  importation  of  £(»eign 
merchandise  is  greatly  limited.     Every  two  years  a  puUiq 
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exhibitioii  takes  place  at  Warsaw  of  the  products  of  na* 
tional  industry. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  promotion  of  an  active 
or  lucrative  commerce  than  the  establishment  of  superior 
internal  communications,  by  means  of  direct  and  cross 
roads,  and  the  establishment  of  public  conveyances,  and 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  internal  navigation.  I  shall 
have  very  shortly  to  bear  witness  to  the  commendable 
state  of  the  former.  -  There  are  in  some  parts  of  ,the 
kingdom  roads  as  good  as  those  of  the  best  regulated 
nations  in  Europe.  In  regard  to  public  conveyances,  or 
diligences,  I  was  told  that  several  of  them  are  in  endless 
activity  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom-^that  they  are  light 
and  commodious,  and  the  expense  trifling.  The  approaches 
to  the  principal  towns  have  been  considerably  embellished. 
New  roads  have  been  opened,  and  those  that  were  old 
repaired  and  enlarged  ;  even  the  pavement  of  the  streets 
has  been  greatly  improved;  and  since  the  establishment 
of  a  fire  insurance-office,  which,  with  a  capital  amounting 
already  to  350,000,000  of  florins,  has  been  enabled  to 
keep  faitjb  with  the  public  in  the  most  punctual  manner, 
the  style  of  building  in  the  capital  and  other  cities  has 
greatly  improved.  In  internal  navigation  Poland  is  far 
behind  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  Although  many 
rivers  intersect  the  country,  such  as  the  Warta,  Bzura, 
Nida,  and  others,  few  have  been  put  in  a  condition  to 
serve  for  the  purposes  of  conveyance.  A  navigation  canal, 
which  is  to  unite  the  Nerev  to  the^Niemen,  was  begun 
three  or  four  years  ago,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  on  a  very  liberal  and  efficient  footing ;  and  the 
aame  must  be  said  of  posting,  which,  to  judge  by  my  own 
experience,  is  as  good  as  among  the  nations  most  celebrated 
for  that  species  of  communication. 

I  scarcely  need  say  that  there  is  a  Board  of  General 
Police  at  Warsaw,  which  includes  members  of  the  me* 
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dical  profession,  who  superintend,  among  other  things^ 
the  legal  exercise  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy, 
and  to  which  joint  Commission  are  attadied  many  impor- 
tant attributes. 

Govermnent,  taking  example  frcmi  what  is  done  in  Rua* 
sia,  have  directed  their  attentimi  to  the  mmea  of  the  king- 
dom, of  which  there  are  now  upwards  of  300  in  a  working 
condition.  Besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  cop- 
per,  and  lead,  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  iron,  said  to  equal 
that  of  Sweden  in  quality,  and  four  millions  of  pounds  of 
zinc,  have  been  obtained  from  the  Crown  mines ;  to  which 
must  be  added  600,000  sacks  of  coals.  Both  the  above 
metals  have  been  largely  employed  for  national  purposes, 
and  principally  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  military 
administration,  for  instance,  has  ordered  the  roofs  of  bar- 
racks, and  the  projecting  cornices,  to  be  covered  with  lami- 
nated zinc;  a  perfectly  itew  application  of  that  metal, 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Poland. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  has  a  national  debt  of  consider- 
able amount,  and  very  little  provision  could  hitherto  be 
made  to  secure  its  payments,  or  even  that  of  the  interest, 
from  the  large  deficiency  which,  until  1821,  had  existed  in 
the  Treasury-  By  a  strict  economy,  however,  the  reduc- 
tion of  places,  and  extension  of  indirect  taxation,  the  ba. 
lance  has  since  become  more  favourable,  and  an  annual 
excess  of  the  revenue  above  the  expenditure  has  been  paid 
into  the  Exchequer.  Still  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
money  was  scarce  in  Warsaw,  and  that  the  alloy  of  the 
little  which  we  saw  in  circulation  was  very  considerable. 
An  idea  was  entertained  of  establishing  a  paper  currency ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  that  measure  of  the  executive 
Oevemment  has  been  adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
Diet.* 

*  Since  my  ^isit  to  Warsaw,  an  edict  of  Nicholas  as  King  of  Poland, 
has  established  a  national  Bank,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  be  &e  liquida:- 
tion  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  ocedit,  and 
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On  the  whdie,  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
present  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch,  in  order  to  supply  the 
existing  deficiency  in  our  knowledge  of  that  second  .domi- 
nion of  Russia,  although  not  flourishing,  is,  nevertheless, 
cue  which  promises  very  fair  results. 

iniiistiy.  Hie  regulations  of  this  bank  are  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
to  diose  of  the  French  **  Bknque.''  In  the  first  place,  {worision  is  to  be 
made  yeariy  in  the  budget,  for  a  sum  (to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  instalments) 
equal  to  the  interest  of  the  public  debt;  and  for  another  sum  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  rente  coruolidSey  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  paying  off 
d>e  public  debt  These  two  sums  are  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  gene- 
lal  Revenue  of  the  State,  and  paid  into  the  Royal  Treasury  before  any 
other.  And  in  the  second  place,  a  cs^>ital  of  twenty  millions  of  Polish 
florins  is  to  be  formed,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be  Mpecie^  and  the  odier 
half  promissory  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  encouragii^  conunercial  specu- 
latioDs,  assisting  credit,  and  promoting  national  industry. 
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of  the  Bakers. 

By  far  the  best  specimeii  of  that  species  of  road,  which 
I  call  macadam  for  want  of  a  more  explicative  term^  is  to 
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be  found  between  Warsaw  and  Kalisz,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-three  and  a  half  Polish,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  English  miles.  Throughout  this  distance  it  is  uni- 
formly hard,  level,  and  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  quite 
straight,  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  side, 
and  with  very  tolerable  inns  at  each  post  station.  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  better  one  is  to  be  found  in  England ;  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  Continent,  except,  perhaps,  between  Milan 
and  Cremona,  or  even  as  far  as  Yicenza.  The  Warsaw 
road  is  perfectly  new,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  Ghrand- 
duke,  whose  efforts  to  improve  the  internal  communications 
of  the  country  in  every  direction,  as  we  were  told,  are  in- 
cessant. .  One  feature  of  the  Polish  road  in  question  de- 
serves notice,  because  it  tends  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  carriage-road  in  a  gentleman's  park,  kept  in  the  highest 
order;  namely,  the  manner  of  dressing  all  along  with 
green  turf,  the  sides  which  look  like  mossy  banks,  cut 
smooth  and  perfectly  level.  This  method  of  flanking  a 
macadam  road,  that  has  been  cut  through  hills  or  pro- 
minent undulations  in  the  ground,  offers,  besides  its  neat 
appearance,  a  great  advantage ;  for  it  prevents,  in  a  great 
nieatfure,  the  carrying  away  of  the  loose  earth  and  denud- 
ing of  the  roots  of  trees  during  heavy  rains,  both  which  in- 
conveniences, very  injurious  to  the  road  itself,  take  place 
when  the  sides  are  not  covered  with  turf.  The  arrange- 
ments too  for  posting  on  this  road  are  excellent ;  we  were 
never  better  or  quicker  served  either  in  Russia  or  after- 
wards in'  Prussia  and  France :  but  then  it  should  be  stated 
that  General  Fanshawe,  on  our  quitting  him  at  Warsaw 
on  the  21st  of  December,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
curing for  us  a  strong  circular  letter  to  the  different  post- 
masters from  the  director-general,  the.  sight  of  which 
seemed  to  carry  great  weight  at  every  post-house  at  which 
we  stopped.  The  road  passes  through  Sochaczew,  a  small 
town  in  which  we  found  an  excellent  inn,  where  my  profes- 
sional assistance  was  requefsted  in  behalf  of  an  exceedingly 
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pretty  child,  of  the  Jefrish  persuasion,  labouring  under  a 
dangerous  disease,  and  watched  with  intense  anxiety  by 
her  sister,  the  landlady.  This  was  the  only  interruptioii 
we  experienced  throu^out  the  road.  We  ought  to  have 
made  a  ditour  in  this  place,  in  order  to  see  the  far-famed 
Arcadia  belonging  to  the  Princess  Radzivill,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  enchanting  country-seats  in  Europe,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  printed  description  of  its  various 
beauties  and  riches  which  we  had  occasion  to  peruse ;  but 
neither  the  season  nor  our  inclination  permitted  such  a 
deviation.  The  spot  has  been  sung  by  Delille  in  '*  Lea 
Jardins."" 

At  about  fifty  miles  distant  fropi  Warsaw  appears  the 
town  of  Lovicz,  onc^  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  that 
name ;  the  memory  of  which  survives  only  in  the  ruins  of 
its  remaining  castle !  Lovicz,  however,  merits  a  word  or 
two  of  special  mention,  as  being  the  seat  of  two  celebrated 
hoirse-fairs,  which  are  said  to  attract  annually  a  great* 
concourse  of  people  from  every  part  of  Russia,  as  well  as 
Poland. 

As  we  approac&ed  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  the  face  of 
the  country  appeared  visibly  to  improve  in  natural  beauties, 
accompanied  by  a  greater  variety  in  the  landscape ;  and  in 
the  state  of  cultivation,  which  the  totial  absence  of  snow 
allowed  us  to  observe.  On  coming  in  sight  of  Kalisz,  the 
road  suddenly  loses  its  level  direction,  and  descends  pre- 
cipitously into  that  town,  through  a  neat  modem  gate^  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  over  the  river  Prosna.  Our  passpcnrts 
were  examined  at  the  entrance  into  the  town,  and  imme- 
diately returned,  when  we  drove  to  the  only  good  inn  in 
the  place,  the  H6tel  de  Pologne^  the  mast^  of  which,  a 
jolly,  corpulent,  and  good-natured  fellow,  speaks  French 
fluently,  is  fond  of  cracking  a  joke,  and  still  more  of  good 
cheer  and  a  hogshead  of  sack. 

Kalisz  is  a  cheerful  town,  divided  into  several  islands  by 
the  river  above-mentioned,  and  has  acquired  some  addi- 
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tional  importanoe  since  the  union  of  the  crown  of  Polaaul 
with  that  of  Russia,  by  the  establishment  of  certain  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  military  cadets,  and  several 
handsome  buildings  lately  erected  by  (Government.  The 
house  in  which  the  tribunals  of  the  Palatinate  are  held,  is 
a  very  large  edifice,  worthy  of  a  more  important  city.  The 
theatre  also,  the  interior  of  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing,  is  a  modem  building  of  some  merit.  The  Cathedral 
and  the  Jesuits^  Church  are  among  the  more  showy  edifices 
of  that  class.  In  one  of  these  are  deposited  the  mortal 
remains  of  King  Miecislas  the  Third ;  and  finally,  the  his- 
torical recollections  belonging  to  Kalisz,  tend  to  raise  it  in 
the  estimation  of  the  stranger  above  many  other  ciUes  of 
the  second  order  in  Poland,  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  his  attention  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  capital. 
Precisely  120  years  ago  the  First  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
King  of  Poland,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the  field  of  Kalisa, 
and  made  their  leader  captive.  General  Meyerfeld.  The 
H6ul  de  Pologne  supplied  us  with  an  excellent  dinner  at 
the  table  Jth6te^  where,  as  usual,  we  met  with  several  mus- 
tachios,  talking  big,  lapping  their  gravy  up  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  which  they  immediately  afterwards  plunged 
into  the  general  salt-cellar,  and  performing  sundry  other 
minor  evolutions  of  the  kind,  not  at  all  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate the  appetite  of  the  strangers  who  sat  opposite  to 
them* 

The  commandant  of  the  place,  General  Miiller,  a  Geiu 
man  by  birth,  to  whom  we  had  brought  a  letter  from  Waiv 
saw,  joined  us  at  the  inn,  and  afforded  us  every  facility, 
consistent  with  his  authority,  for  passing  the  frontier  cus- 
tom-houses of  the  kingdom,  without  much  molestation ; 
and  the  Colonel  of  Cossacks,  to  whom  also  we  had  been 
recommended,  sent  us  an  order  addressed  to  the  officer  of 
that  corps  in  command  at  the  frontier,  directing  them  to 
have  us  escorted  as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontiers.  Our 
official  marche  route  from  Warsaw  extending  no  fiuther 
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than  Kalisz,  and  the  posiubooks  and  travellen'  g^des, 
which  we  had  with  us,  being  found,  on  comparing  notes, 
incorrect,  General  Mliller  was  kind  «K>ugh  to  procure  us 
a  fresh  one  from  the  post-master,  to  conduct  us  as  far 
as  Breslau.  This  sheet  of  directions  became  the  more 
necessary  as  we  found  our  new  courier,  a  Frenchman, 
whom  we  had  engaged  at  Warsaw,  on  losing  our  excelleat 
Russian  conJtic^eur,  or  postilion,  but  indifferently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Polish  or  German  language,  the  topography  of 
places,  or  the  regulations  of  posting  in  that  country ;  al* 
though,  from  his  protestations,  we  might  have  thought  him 
the  very  prince  of  foreign  couriers,  and  deeply  versed  in  all 
those  several  points.  This  fellow  was  honest,  and  in  that 
word  were  centered  all  his  good  qualities.  He  accompanied 
me  to  Paris,  and  then  as  far  as  Calais ;  but  even  through 
his  native  country  he  turned  out  of  no  use  to  his  master, 
who  was  frequently  oorapdled  to  wait  on  himself  and  his 
servant  also. 

•  On  the  22d  of  Decemb^,  rieven  days  after  leaving  the 
Russian  capital,  and  after  having  travelled  tani  bien  que 
maly  1414  versts  (942  English  miles)  we  passed  through 
the  barrieres  which  mark  the  frcmtiers  of  Poland,  with* 
out  suffering  the  least  molestation  from  the  douaniers; 
trudged  across  a  field  of  sand,  escorted  by  our  Cossacks, 
who,  however,  quitted  us  when  we  got  half-way  on*  the 
neutral  ground ;  and  at  sun-set  found  ourselves  before  the 
door  of  the  first  Prussian  customJiouse.  I  must  r^ieat 
once  more,  that  nothing  is  more  tractable  or  more  civil, 
though  strict,  than  a  Prussian  employ i  in  those  estaUisb- 
ments,  as  we  again  experienced  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  distance  from  the  frontiers  to  Breslau  is  fifteen  and 
a  quaiter  German  miles,  or  considerably  less  than  eighty 
English  miles^  and  yet  we  did  not  reach  the  latter  city  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  so  wretchedly  bad  is  the 
road,  and  so  abominably  are  the  horses  driven.     The  road 
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18,  iBdeed,  one  continued  bog  all  the  way,  and  the  last 
stage  to  Breslau  is  really  a  disgrace  to  any  country.     It 
is  impossible  even  with  good  cattle,  and  with  more  willing 
and  civil  post-boys  than  we  could  boast  of,  for  any  one  to 
make  way  throu^  such  mire,  and  over  rough  and  irregular 
chausseesj  and  every  thing  that  is  bad,  at  a  quicker  rate  than 
three  and  a  half  English  miles  an  hour.    W,e  were  comforted 
tor  our  trying  disappointment  by  one  or  two  more  compas- 
sionate post^masters  than  the  rest,  with  the  intelligence  that 
a  project  exists  for  continuing  the  beautiful  road  from  War- 
saw, all  the  way  to  Breslau,  and  that  such  has  been  the 
intention  for  some  time  past.     I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those 
of  my  readers  who  may  be  tempted  or  compelled  to  direct 
their  steps  that  way,  that  such  a  project  may  have  been  rea- 
lised before  their  arrival ;  but  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  little 
specimen  of  the  new  road  which  we  observed,  executed  by 
a  Jew  contractor  for  the  sum  of  20,000  rix-fhalers,  I  cannot 
augur  well  of  the  result.     Nor  were  the  towns  and  villages 
diiY>ugh  which  we  passed  calculated  to  make  amends  for 
our  toils,  for  they  too  were  to  us  objects  of  commiseration 
from  their  outward  appearance  of  wretchedness.    What 
the  art  of  man,  however,  could  not  do  for  us,  nature  occa^ 
sionally  effected  ;  for  the  beauties  she  now  and  then  spread 
before  us,  were  sufficient  to  make  us  for  a  while  |brget  our 
misfortunes.    This  was  more  especially  the  case  between 
Zulau  and  Trebtjkz,  where  we  came  in  view  of  a  stupen- 
dous ridge  of  distant  hills  towards  sunset,  with  great  masses 
c^  wood  on  the  ground  between,  and  a  few  villages  to  enli- 
Ten  the  landscape.     The  sight  of  mountain  land  we  hailed 
with  joy,  after  having  for  so  many  successive  days  waded 
across  interminable  plains.     The  range  before  us  was  the 
Riesen  Oebirg,  from  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  which, 
called  the  Shnee  Koppe,  descends  the  slender  stream  which 
forms  the  Elbe,'  taking  first  a  southern  direction  as  far  as 
Konigsgratz  in  Bohemia,  then  a  round  sweep  west  and 
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north-westerly,  leaving  Prague  three  miles  on  the  left,  and 
descendiDg  to  Dresden. 

In  a  short  time,  the  city  of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesiat 
appeared  before  us  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  present- 
ing an  extensive  firontage  from  left  to  right,  with  its  nume* 
rous  churches  throwing  up  their  towers  and  steeples,  amcxig 
which  those  of  the  Cathedral  and  Boemer  appeared  most 
conspicuous.  Pacing  it  along  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
English  mile  an  hour,  we  crossed  the  Eleine  Oder  over  a 
wooden  bridge  immediately  before  the  town,  and  afterwaida 
the  Oder  itself,  muddy,  shallow,  and  disfigured  by  sand- 
banks; and  taking  the  direction  of  a  very  large  edifice^ 
which  we  learned  to  be  that  of  the  University,  penetrated 
under  a' low  archway  of  that. building,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  longest,  narrowest,  busiest,  dirtiest,  and  most  offeo* 
sive,  though  reckoned  the  principal,  street  in  Breslau.  JLe 
Sceptre  d^or,  received  us  within  its  straggling,  gloomy^  and 
uncleanly  chambers,  where  we  made  a  stay  just  long  Plough 
to  comfort  our  stomach,  and  to  regret  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  see  something  of  this  ancient  city .  The  streets  lacked 
not  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently  busy  population,  but  their 
appearance  was  not  far  above  that  of  the  streets  in  the 
larger  villages  of  Prussia,  through  which  we  had  passed. 
•There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Breslau,  who  are  said  to  amount  to  about  20,000.  OncL 
third  only  of  that  number  are  Catholics,  while  nine-toitlis 
of  the  remainder  are  Lutherans ;  yet  the  tamer  have  not 
fewer  than  twenty-two  churches,  some  of  which  are  mcmas. 
teries,  and  the  latter  not  quite  half  tiiat  number.  More- 
over, aU  the  patron  saints  of  the  Catholic  churches  have 
performed  miracles  at  some  period  or  odier ;  and  there  is 
one  in  particular,  to  which  is  attached  a  wonderful  story 
about  11,000  virgins,  who  did  what  those  €i  Cologne  weie 
celebrated  for  in  their  time ;  but  the  tale  is  too  long  to  be 
told.  The  town  of  Breslau  strongly  reminded  me  of 
that  of  Strasburgh ;  but  in  that  part  which  lies  nearest  to 
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the  Neustadt,  or  Dresden  Gate,  the  resemblance  ceases  en*, 
tirdy^  as  that  district  of  the  town  is  perfectly  modem,  and 
much  of  it  erected  with  Italian  taste.  A  monument  to 
JBlQcheri  on  a  heap  of  rocks,  of  ponoderable  elevation^ 
has  be^  erected  since  the  year  1824,  in  one  of  the  ooo- 
apicuous  parts  of  the  town.  It  stands  not  far  from  the 
house  which  Vandamme  inhabited  twenty  years  ago,  when 
be  took  possession  of  Breslau,  during  that  disastrous  cam« 
paign  to  thcf  Prussian  power;  and  occupies  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  victorious  troops  of  France,  for  the 
second  time,  had  conquered  Breslau,  and  were  drawn  up 
after  their  entrance  into  that  city*  *^  Voiik  encore  des  vi- 
dasitudes  et  des  rapprochemens  P  While  we  were  regal- 
ing ourselves  with  an  omelette  that  would  have  turned  the 
nose  of  even  Gil  Bias,  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
and  narrow  table,  on  which  was  a  cloth  that  had  not 
known  soap  for  some  weeks,  the  accelerated  past-wagen 
(distinguished  from  the  well-known  English  vehicle  of  that 
name,  by  very  little  else  than  the  strong  guttural  pronunci- 
ation of  the  g),  arrived  from  Beiiin  in  forty-two  hours, 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Golden  Sceptre,  when  the  blus- 
tering wagtn^meuterj 

**  — — ^  favoured  by  the  partial  waiter^ 
Unlodc'd  the  mighty  monster's  dark  abodes,*^ 

asoA  depodted  in  our  apartment  a  motley  group  of  seven- 
teen inside  and  outside  travellers,  speaking  many  tongues, 
asoA  raising  no  little  clamour,  all  of  whom,  as  pur  bedienter* 
told  us,  like  the  *^  impatient  princes^  of  old,  came  to  share 
in  the  ipoiU  of  the  town ;  that  is,  to  assist  at  a  rag-fair, 
which  is  celebrated  in  Silesia,  the  country  ot^ne  linen,  and 
was  then  hdd  in  the  great  square  of  Breslau.  My  young 
travelling  companion  and  myself  were  heartily  glad  to  pay 
oat  reckonings  and  leave  them  to  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 

*  "  Inclusos  utero  Danaos,  et  ptnea  furtim 
laxal  ctaustra  Sinon.** — £ii.  I.  3. 
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ment  of  the  long  table,  which,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards, 
had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  their  arrival.  To  be 
serious,  this  wagen,  or  stage-coach,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  have  no  vehide  of  their  own,  is  an  establishment 
of  no  ancient  date,  and  must  be  yery  convenient  for  tnu 
veiling  a  distance  of  forty-two  Oerman  posts,  in  as  many 
hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

On  looking  at  my  notes  for  the  continuation  of  our  pro- 
ceedings after  quitting  Breslau  in  the  ni^t  of  the  same  day 
of  our  arrival,  I  find  it  thus  stated,  written  in  the  car- 
riage, and  consequently  on  the  spot :  ^'  We  are  trudging 
along  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  worst  roads  in  Europe, 
save  always  that  from  Kalisz  to  Breslau.  Mud,  sand, 
holes,  unlevel  ground,  pits  of  thick  clay,  and  every  thing, 
in  fact,  short  of  a  rough  stone  pavement,  that  can  consti- 
tute an  exceedingly  bad,  and  even  dangerous  road,  is  to 
be  met  with  here  at  every  step  !  Surprising !  that  a  line  of 
road,  crossing  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  from  east  to 
west,  passing  through  two  cities  of  importance  in  Prussia, 
leading  from  one  considerable  town  to  another,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Saxony,  should  be 
suffered  to  remain,  by  an  enlightened  administration,  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  cross-roads  in  European  Turkey, 
for  such  is  in  reality  the  case.  Add  to  all  this,  the  obsti- 
nate, and  inflexible  determination  of  the  thick-headed  and 
thick-set  heavy  postilions,  whom  you  have  as  much  chance 
of  moving  from  their  jog-trot  pace  of  four  English  miles 
an  hour,  by  either  good  or  bad  words,  by  promises  of 
money,  or  threatenings  to  giv^  none,  as  you  would  have 
in  urging  the  Monument  to  run  up  Fish-street  Hill  by 
similar  means,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  every 
traveller  must  expect  to  feel  and  suffer,  if  his  luck  will 
have  it  that  he  is  to  wade  through  the  Silesian  territory.'^ 

The  impositions  too,  which  we  experienced  from  the 
post-masters  on  this  road,  compeUed  us,  more  than  once,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  authorities  of  the  place,  in  hopes  of 
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getting. ledress ;  and  once  or  twioe,  I  believe,  we  were  in- 
vited to  lay  our  case  in  a  letter  before  the  Director^genaral 
of  the  Posts  of  Berlin,  Baron  N — ,  with  whose  system  of 
posdng  we  had  occasion  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  West  Prus- 
flia,  on  our  way  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  which  seems  in- 
sufficient to  protect  a  traveller  iuvSilesia.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  that  our  complaints,  which  we  certainly  did 
not  make  on  light  grounds,  nor  so  often  as  we  had  received 
provocation,  will  have  the  effect  of  urging  that  enlight- 
ened, magistrate,  of  whom  every  person  speaks  favourably, 
io  remedy  abuses  wbiph  exist  in  despite  of  his  regulations. 
Having  now  (and,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  througbiout 
this  long  journey,)  vented  my  spleen  in  good  earnest,  I  beg 
to  apprize  my  readers,  that  I  shall  probably  have  no  fur- 
ther occasion  to  utter  another  word  of  complaint. 

We  will  now  hurry  through  Buntzlau,  Qorlitz,  Lobau, 
and  Bautzen,  neglecting  to  say  any  thing  of  the  great 
.mart  of  Saxon  cloth,  in  the  former,  of  those  towns,  where 
we  arrived  during  the  cloth-fair,  which  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess ;  omitting  all  references  to  the  picturesque  and  alpine 
locality  of  the  second,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  we  bade 
.adieu  to  Prussia,  and  entered  the  humbled  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  without  much. ceremony ;  slightly  alluding  only  to 
the  basaltic  structure  of  the  high  pinnacle  on  which  the 
third  is  situated,  where  we  stopped  to  change  horses  at 
finir  oVlock  A.M.  on  Christmas-day ;  and  lastly,  retracing 
merely,  en  ptusant^  the  military  adventures  of  Napoleon 
.which  the  fourth  of  the  towns  just  mentioned  witnessed  a 
few  years  before  his  fall,  and  of  which  the  sight  of  Bautzen 
is  calculated  to  remind  us. 

Scarcely  had.w^  entered  Saxony  when  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  road  and  manner  of  travelling  was  perceived. 
We  found  at  Lobau  a  regular  chau$$ie^  and  gladly  submit- 
ted to  the  heavy  chatissee^geld  exacted  from  us  .at  every 
stage,  to  which  we' stood  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  tra- 
velling expeditiously  over  a  road  macadamized  with  basalt. 
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Fiom  Lobau  to  Bautzen  the  road  is  indeed  beaiitifal;  ttid 
thence  onwards  the  country  iminoyea  apape  and  wonder.- 
fully.  It  becomeB  alpine,  and  culliyated  in  a  superior 
style ;  its  villages  are  dean  and  neat,  aod  bear  the  aspect 
of  comfort;  while  the  appearance -of  the  wevtanl  towns  is 
ancient  and  picturesque.  Nothiiq;  can  equal  the  beauty  of 
the  situation  dT  Bautzen,  extending  over  the  stepa  of  « 
day-slate  hill  with  its  tudesque  turrets  and  Saxon  ardies. 
Hdf-way  between  Bautasen  and  Sdnnidfeldt  the  road  is 
unbosomed  in  a  long  valley,  across  extensive  forests,  sur- 
rounded by  ranges  of  hills  of  various  foims  and  attitudes. 
It  is  paved  all  akmg  with  small  fn^mebts  of  the  basalt 
of  the  country,  which  being  groimd  down  into  dust  l^ 
the  traffic  of  carriages  during  dry  weather,  and  mixied  op 
with  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  for  several  days  pre- 
vious, foams  a  Glayish4ooking  fluid  mire,  which  is  allowed 
to  run  over  the  pronunent  convexity  of  tibie  road  into  a 
ditch^  cut  on  each  side.  The  aspect  of  ihueh  of  the  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  campaign  country  of  Saxony,  re- 
minds  one  strongly  of  England,  but  nothing  more  so  Aan 
the  lai^  waggons,  several  of  whidi  we  met  on  onr  wj^  to 
the  capital  with  teams  of  beautiful  horses  gaily  and  pro- 
fusdy  hamessed'in  brass,  and  driven  by  cleanly  and  good- 
looking  waggoners,  in  every  way  similar  to  those  rf  their 
descendants  in  this  cotmtry.  Having  ascended  a  veiy 
steep  hill  near  Kessel,  we  came  to  a  spot  on  which  appears 
a  very  showy  and  commodious  inn,  standing  perfectly 
alone  in  that  elevated  region,  whence  we  enjoyed  a  pa- 
horamic  view  of  the  Bohemian  chain  which  marit^  the 
division  of  the  two  states,  and  in  which  Peterswdde 
and  Tiiplitz  are  situated'.  The  cotip  d*csil  is  beyond 
description  magnificent.  Hither,  we  were  informed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dresden  resort  in  summer,  to  feast  their 
eyes  upon  the  endless  beauties  of  the  mountains  and  fixrest 
scenery  of  this  Saxon  Switzerland.  The  smdl  but  neat 
town  of  BischofiPswerda  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,    lloee 
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of  my  Teadera  who  have  parused  the  singularly  bloody 
strife  wfakh  took  place  on  Saxon  ground  in  1813,  yriil  re- 
collect that  this  unfortunate  town  was  rased  to  the  ground 
on  that  occasion.    A  very  handsome  bronze  bust  of  the 
present  King,  by  whcrae  command  Bischoffswerda  was  again 
rebuilt,  stands  in.  the  centre  of  a  large  square  to  comme- 
morate the  event.     The  last  stage,  o^er  a  continuation  of 
the  macadamized  'rood,  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  com<- 
pared  to  a  ride  through  a  s{dendid  parlc,  around,  and  from 
vumy  parts  of  which  magnificent  woods,  highly  cultivated 
▼alleys,  small  and  clean  villages,  and  distant  glimpses  of 
xomandc  hiUs,  offer  themsdves  in  succession  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.     Hietving,  at  last,  reached  the  summit 
cf  the  high  ground,  within  an  English  mile  and  a  half  of 
tlie  coodusion  of  our  journey,  the  most  imposing  amphi- 
tlieatre  of  mountain-land  in  every  variety  of  undulation, 
and  for  several  miles  around,  burst  upon  our  sight,  with 
the  turrets  and  steeples  of  the  capital  at  our  feet,  washed 
by  the  tortuous  and  vnde  Elbe.    We  stopped  awhile  on 
this  height  to  contemplate,  notwithstanding  the  misty  wea- 
ther, this  striking  view  of  the  centre  of  Saxony.     In  our 
progtess  down  the  hill  the  new  road  turned  suddenly  over 
a  neat  stone  bridge  thrown  across  a  deep  ravine,  leaving 
the  old  road  on  the  left    The  glorious  sun  at  this  con- 
juncture shone  forth,  as  if  to  welcome  us  to  our  goal^  over 
the  city  and  surrounding  magic  scenery,  giving  to  each 
object  its  proper  tint  and  dress,  and  bringing  forward,  by 
the  deq>  shadows  it  cast  in  many  places,  a  thousand  pretty 
points  of  this  landscape,  equal  in  beauty  to  any  which  I 
bare  seen  in  Europe.     We  now  hurried  on  for  our  Christ- 
inas dinner  through  the  suburbs,  and  the  Schwartz  Gate, 
where  we  were  detained  by  some  trifling  formality ;  and 
galloping  along  the  handsome  promenade  of  that  name, 
planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  flanked  by  rows  of 
bandaome  houses,  arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Vienne,  (Wien- 
ttadt)  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  time  enough  to 
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hear  the  (fistant  respdnses  of  ^^  Hosanna  in  excelns**  from 
•the  neigbbburing  church,  which  reminded  us  of  the  great 
and  solemn  festival :  celebrated  on  that  day  all  over  the 
Christian  wcrld.  *  «  , 

I  stopped;  during  .that,  and  five  whole  days  besides  in 
the  ^^  German  Florenciaiy^  two.  of  which  I  dedicated  to  the 
contemplatioi^  of^the^  picture  gallery,  in  which  one  object 
alone  had  teipEipte^tneHov  deviate,  at  that  advanced  period 
of  the  winter)  'fi^m  the  shortest  road  te  Bngland,  over 
countries  by  ho  in^ns  inviting,  through  w}dch  my  reader 
have  accompanied « me.  /My  young  travelling  companion 
and  myself  had  brdu^kt  letters  to.,  the  I^erepd/M.  Ben- 
nett, who  having  be?n  long  resident -^fD^^e^eii,' it  was 
.thought,  might  be  of  ^service;  to -^s;  ii^  v^etit/ tmr  ex- 
pectations disappointed-;  foj?  to'his  ific^^i^tetexec^oDs  and 
almost  parental  care  of  us,  I  mi^^^say  that  we  sfsuBfi.  in<- 
debte4  for  the  many  enjoyments  <  we  experi^<;ijal  -ipt  that 
city«  as  well  as  for  our  having  been  able  td  see  in' tfat^e  fbUest 
manner  every  object  which  that  capital  offers  to  tbe  curio- 
•sity  of  the  traveller,  in  a  comparatively  short  periqd  of  liio?. 

By  casting  his  eye  over  the  plan  of  the  city  inserted  in 
this  part  of  my  narrative,  the  reader  will  form,  a  correct 
idea  of  the  extent  and  dtuation  of  Dresden*  SmalLin  di- 
mensions, but  full  of  beauties  and  interesting^points,  even 
in  winter,  (he  capital  of  Saxony  is  likejiy^'tp.  exdte  the 
attention  of  the  stxanger,  aBd<pQDdivi^uii|||iPe9^ons  of  the 
most  agreeable  description.  Placed^ on^'lSoth  banka  of  the 
Elbe,  and  surrounded  by  eiiviraji^  in  which  romantic  na- 
tare  is  blended  with  the  richest  cultivation,.  Dresden  can 
.boast  of  a  locality  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  many  other 
inland  capitals  of  Europe.  The  hand  of  man  too,  and  hia 
directing  mind,  are  triumphantly  visible  in  every  part  of 
this  favoured  seat  of  the  fine  arts :  and  the  character  of  the 
Sovereign  who  rules  over  it,  and  the  nature  of  its  political 
institutions,  combine  to  render  it  a  most  desirable  place  of 
residence. 
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In  passing  from  the  Neustadt,  where  we  noticed,  in  a 
haDdaome  square  facing  the  windows  of  our  apartments,  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  gilt  bronze,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  Second  Augustus  of  Saxony,  to  the  Old  Town,  or 
Dresden  Proper,  we  crossed  over  the  connecting  bridge, 
one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Russell  objects  to  the  presence  of  the  colossal  Crucifix 
placed  on  one  side  <^  the  centre  arch,  and  rising  from 
«  mass  of  artificial  rocks,  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  whcde 
o€  which  is  of  bronze,  and  wishes  it  had  not  been  restored 
aAier  being  once  fairly  blown  up  by  the  French,  along  with 
the  centre  arch.  Now  in  the  first  place,  that  monument 
was  never  blown  up  by  Marshal  Davoust,  when,  on  the 
19th  of  March  1813,  he  ordered  the.  centre  arch  to  be  de^ 
moUshed,  but  was  previously  removed  to  a  safe  place. 
Its  subsequent  restoration,  therefore,  along  with  that  of  the 
bridge,  agreeably  to  the  wiU  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  was 
a  matter  of  course.  In  the  second  place,  the  Crucifix  it-, 
self  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  much' admired,  and  re-* 
fleets  great  credit  on  Herold  who  cast  it.  Its  magnitude 
and  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains,  are  two  additional 
features  of  interest  belonging  to  it.  Lastly,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  a  city  governed  by  an  eminently  Catholic 
Royal  family,  and  inhabited  by  Oerman  Lutherans,  who 
have  themselves  a  great  veneration'  for  the  symbol  of  our 
redemption,  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  crucifix  beautifully 
wrought,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  is 
neitfaer  out  of  character  nor  devoid  of  interest.  Mr.  Rus- 
adl  might  have  better  directed  his  humorous  satire  against 
that  Pope,  who,  to  assist  the  Saxon  Electbr  in  rebuilding 
diiB  identical  bridge,  of  stone,  sent  him  several  thousand 
dBapensations  for  the  eating  of  butter,  milk,  and  eggs, 
during  Lent,  to  be  sold  to  the  devout,  and  with  the  money 
of  which  the  bridge  was  actually  constructed  in  1344.  In 
one  part  of  this  bridge,  there  used  to  be  in  former  times 
an  open  portion  of  the  balustrade,  from  which  malefactors* 
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condemned  to  be  drowned,  were  precipitated  into  the  Elbe. 
The  laflt  victim  who  suffered  in  this  manner,  was  a  maa 
who  had  murdered  his  wife  in  1715-  There  is  a  regula- 
tion respecting  the  passing  over  this  bridge,  of  which  wie 
were  for  ever  reminded  by  the  poHce,  and  in  virtue  oi 
which  pedestrians  from  the  Neustadt  must  take  the  one,  and 
those  from  the  Old  Town  the  other  side  of  it.  Waggona 
and  cattle  pay  a  toll,  but  not  private  carriages,  or  j^eople 
on  foot. 

^  The  prospect,^  observes  Mr.  Russell, ''  from  the  bridge 
is  celebrated  all  over  Germany,  and  deserves  to  be  so. 
Whether  you  look  up  or  down  the  river,  the  towers  and 
palaces  of  the  city  are  pictured  in  the  stream*  A  lovely 
phiin  groaning  beneath  population  and  fertility,  retires 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  farther  bank,  then  swells  up 
into  an  amphitheatre  of  gentle  dopes,  laid  out  in  vine- 
yards, interspersed  with  an  endless  succession  dT  villages 
and  villas,  and  shut  in  towards  the  south  by  the  summits 
of  the  Sachsische  Schweitz,  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia.^ 

Beyond  the  last  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  on  the  ri^t, 
stands  the  Court  Chapel,  or  CathoHc  Churdi,  one  txf  the 
most  gorgeous,  but  not  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
Germany.  It  was  designed  and  begun  by  Gaetano 
Chiaveri,  and  completed  by  the  architects  Sebastiani, 
Knofler,  and  Schwarz.  Its  style  of  architecture  may  he 
fliaid  to  be  far  excellence  Catholic.  It  is  neither  Gothic 
nor  Grecian ;  it  approaches  not  the  Saxon  character  of 
building ;  nor  is  it  like  a  Mosque^  or  a  Russian  Chuidh ; 
and  much  less  like  a  theatre,  aa  some  modem  drardies 
are^  but  it  is  Catholic,  an  order  too  frequently  met  with 
in  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  not  to  deserve  a 
specific  rank  among  the  various  styles  of  architecture. 
Two  millions  of  thalers  (388,833/.  sterling,)  were  ex* 
pended  on  this  structure,  including  internal  and  external 
diecorations,  sacred  utensils,  &c.     The  principal  ornament^ 
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however,  is  the  great  altar-piece  thirty-three  feet  high,  and 
sixteen  feet  wide,  representing  the  Ascension  ot  Christ, 
painted  by  Rajdiael  Mengs,  who  was  a  natire  of  Dresden, 
whither  he  sent  it  from  Spain  in  1 766.  Besides  this  ex- 
quisite painting,  there  are  two  other  smaller  performances 
by  the  same  master,  in  the  side-chapels.  Every  Sunday, 
and  other  church  holydays,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  rites,  a  high  mass  is  celebrated  at  eleven  o^clock 
in  this  church,  accompanied  by  aQ  the  chapel  music  of 
the  Court,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe,  after 
that  of  ^.  Petersburgh,  and  the  Capella  Sistina.  We 
were  present  at  one  of  these  solemn  cer^mcHiies  the  day 
after  Christmas,  when  I  noticed  several  strict  regulations 
respecting  the  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  principal 
aisle.  The  Royal  Family  attend  on  all  these  occasions  in 
their  covered  gallery  over  the  choir,  having  an  easy  access 
to  it  through  a  corridcnr,  which  connects  the  church  with 
the  palace. 

Opposite  to  the  church,  a  grand  flight  of  forty  steps, 
fifty  feet  wide,  leads  to  the  terrace  called  the  Briihl. 
This  is  a  magnificent  promenade,  which  follows  the 
tortuous  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  sur- 
rounds a  garden  an^  Palace  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Count  de  Briihl;  but  is  now  converted  to  different 
purposes,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  fine  arts,  and  the  apartriients  for  the  Academy  of 
Arts.  In  one  part  of  this  succession  of  walks,  gardens, 
and  plantations,  a  Belvedere  has  been  erected,  which 
would  be  con^dered  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture, had  it  not  been  spoiled  by  the  subsequent 
addition  of  wooden  sheds  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing aooommodatioiki  to  a  restaurateur.  Perhaps  some 
vf  the  finest  views  of  that  part  of  the  Alt-stadt  of  Dresden 
which  raises  along  the  river,  and  of  the  opposite  bank,  are 
to  be  enjoyed  from  different  points  of  the  Briihl ;  but  the 
of  Dresden  which  embraces  the  Cathcdic  church,  and 
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two  or  three  other  importaat  buildings,  forming  in.  reality 
a  very  ^reeable  picture,  is  that  which  I  have  here  intro- 
duced,  and  which  is  taken  from  that  part  of  the  city  in 
which  we  resided. 

In  our  rounds  about  Dresden  we  noticed  the  seveie 
and  peculiar  style  of  houses  of  the  Saxon  nobility,  with 
the  oriel  windows,  high,  well4)uilt,  and  commodious.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  long,  and  somewhat  narrow.;  but  there 
are  some  which  are  of  ample  breadth,  and  lined  with 
very  striking  edifices.  During  the  summer,  Dresden  is 
crowded  with  strangers.  Lodgings  are  plentiful  and  very 
reasonable  in  winter,  but  not  so  during  the  season  of  the 
mineral  waters.  Many  of  the  Palaces  of  the  principal 
nobility  are  let  to  foreign  families  of  distinction  in  floors^ 
for  the  sum  of  seventy,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  Mty 
rix-thalers  a  month,  furnished.  A  very  handsome  house 
of  the  latter  description  was  pointed  out  to  me  not  far 

from  the  Post-office,  belonging  to  Count ,  who  lets  it 

out  in  the  manner  I  have  just  mentioned*  The  principal 
story  was  occupied  by  Mr.  V— >  an  Irish  geatleman, 
who,  with  his  lady  and  two  daughters,  has  resided  in  it 
for  some  time,  the  proprietor  himself  living  in  a  garret. 
If  a  complete  suite  of  rooms,  handsomely  funiished,  are 
engaged  by  the  year,  beginning  at  the  dull  season,  a  sum 
seldbm  greater  than  sixty  pounds  sterlii^  will  be  asked- 
A  stranger  may  also  have  the  convenience  of  procuring 
his  dinner  in  the  same  house,  if  he  happens  to  he  for- 
tunate in  engaging  apartments  in  the  house  f/f  a  reUeit-' 

rateur.    Thus  Mr.  C ,  the  British  represepatative,  who 

lodges  in  the  same  house  in  which  the  club; ft  held,  hsi 
the  advantage  of  ordering  his  dinner  without  the  tr^uUe 
of  having  a  cook.  The  charges  at  the  numerous  hotels 
both  in  the  Neustadt  and  the  Old  Town,  particulaily  those 
in  the  Schloss  Gasse,  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  pio- 
yisions  are  proportionably  cheap.  We  occupied  three  eK- 
cellent  rooms  at  the  Wien  Stadt  for  twenty- eight  grodiea 
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a-day,  (four  francs,)  and  our  fare  and  attendance  were  of 
the  best,  yet  equally  reasonable.  The  hotels  in  Dresden 
are  of  a  superior  description.  Those  of  Polbgne  and  Ba* 
vi^re,  both  in  the  principal  street,  are  considered  among 
the  best,  and  are  genersJly  full ;  but  the  principal  esta* 
blishment  of  this  class  ia  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  in  -which 
there  are  not  less  than  sixty  furnished  apartments  in  con- 
stant use.  There  is  every  temptation  for  a  traveller  to  set* 
tie  in  Dresden.  Society  is  of  a  mixed  description-:  the 
purely  Saxon  is,  perhaps,  too  formal ;  that  which  4xm^ 
msts  partly  of  foreigners,  and  partly  of  natives,  is  the 
most  preferable ;  but  both  axe  said  to  be  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent character  from  that  which  one  meets  with  in  other 
large  German  cities.  The  Saxons  are  not  averse  to  amuse- 
ttient,  and  they  affect  to  be  much  attached  to  dramatic  re« 
presentation;  but  in  general  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
too  solemn  and  phlegmatic,  not  only  in  every  action,  but 
even  in  the  delivery  of  their  sayings,  to  be  sincere  lovers 
of  mirth  and  jollity.  The  colour  of  the  Court-society  is 
sombre  to  a  degree.  The  Royal  family  lead  a  retired  life ; 
at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  death  both  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  which  had  happened  so  near  to  each  other, 
had  thrown  an  additional  gloom  over  the  capital  I 
pretend  not,  however,  to ,  give  any  of  this  information 
on  my  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  some  English 
residents  who  have  been  living  at  Dresden  for  a  year 
or  so.  There  are  English  colonies  in  every  consider- 
able city  in  Europe,  and  Dresden  can,  also,  bgast  of 
one,  although  it  be  not  so  numerous  as  that  at  Paris, 
Brussels,  or  Rome.  In  the  summer  their  number  increases 
greatly ;  and  with  their  handsome  equipages,  their  horses^ 
and  servants,  their  wealth,  (great  even  with  the  poorest  of 
diem  compared  with  that  of  the  inhabitants,)  and  their 
eccentricities,  doing  things  differently  from  every  body 
dse,  they  contribute  not  a  little  in  giving  to  the  capital  of 
Saxony  a  greater  degree  of  iclat  and  animatiop.     Those 
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foreignersy  however,  who  flock  to  Dresden  in  the  largest 
number,  and  who  lead  a  more  splendid  life  than  any  other, 
as  I  understand,  are  the  Russians ;  and  it  is  odd  that  the 
majority  of  them  do  not  gp  thither  for  amusement  or  eco- 
nomy as  the  English  do,  but  to  take  care  of  their  health 
tfnd  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Dr^  Kreisig.  This 
eminent  physician  is  the  BailUe  of  Germany.  He  is  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  to  which  all  desperate  cases — all  cases 
already  decided  upon  by  inferior  medical  courts,  are  referred 
for  a  reversion  or  a  confirmation  of  the  safitence,  or  for 
a  better  opinion.  Dr.  Kreisig  owes  his  celebrity  to  aa 
excellent  practical  book  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  he 
published  some  years  ago ;  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  patisnt  investigator  of  hidden  conaplaints.  He  is  advanced 
in  .years,  and  haa  amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune.  We 
met  by  mutual  appointment  on  two  occasions,  during  both 
which  interviews  I  had  full  scope  to  learn  his  peculiar 
notions  respecting  the  function  of  that  organ  which  he  seems 
to  have  studied  most,  but  to  which  he  is  dispbsed  to  attri- 
bute only  a  secondary  rank  in  the  animal  system.  Circu- 
lation of  the  blood  he  attributes  to  some  attractive  power 
of  the  nerves.  On  this  favourite  subject  the  Doctor 
discoursed  at  great  length.  He  nevet  failed  to  adduce,  as 
illustrations  of  his  original  views,  facts  which  had  occurred 
in  his  extensive  practice,  and  there  appeared  plahi  good 
sense  in  all  he  said  r  but  to  me  the  whole  looked,  or 
sounded,  I  should  rather  say,  like  metaphysics ;  and  me- 
taphysics ^re  not  worth  a  groat  in  physic.  How  mriA 
farther  do  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  phenome- 
non of  circulation  and  the  study  of  its  morbid  modificaticn 
by  adopting  the  notion,  (an  abstract  one)  that  it  depends 
on  nervous  attraction  rather  than  on  the  irritabOity  tfid 
contractibility  of  a  large  nmscle — the  heart  P  However, 
Dr.  Kreisig  is  a  good  practical  physician,  and  his  opinion 
carries  great  weight  in  Saxony.  He  informed  me  that  he 
has  during  the  summer  an  incredible  number  of  Russian 
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and  Pc^sh  fjonilies  to  attend,  who  come  to  reside  in  Dres* 
den  for  no  other  purpose.     His  duties  at  that  time  of  the 
year  are  very  arduous,  bemg  seldom  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  in  attendance  upon   his  patients.     The 
Doctor  did  not  seem  to  entertain  any  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  8t.  Petersburgh,  particularly 
among  medical  men  who  are  his  owii  countrymen,  from 
many  of  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  histories 
of  cases  and  prescriptions  with  the  patients  who  come  to 
consult  him  from  that  capital.      His  opinion  on    that 
subject,  such  as  it  was,  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  the 
result  of  a  general  impression  than  of  individual  examples 
or  observations.     In  common  with  the  scientific  physicians 
of  other  capitals  in  Europe,    he  was  in  the  habit  of 
looking  on  the  medical  profession  in  St  Petersburgh,  as 
tardy  and  not  over  zealous  in  the  career  of  sdentifie 
investigation,  in  consequ^ce  of  his  never  hearing  that 
they  had  done  aught  to  promote  it.     ^*  What  physician 
practising    in    that   capital,^  said  Kreisig  in   his  quiet 
but  earnest  manner,  '^  can  boast  that  his  name  is  known 
beyond  the  place  of  his  residence  ?^    In  answer  to  ques* 
tioos  I  put  to  him,  the  Doctor  stated  that  the  number 
of  deformed  persons  in  Saxony  is  great ;  (I  had  ascer* 
tained  that  fact  before,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  dependent  on 
the  bad  practice  of  midwifery,  and  a  still  worse  physical 
education  of  children ;)  that  vaccination  was  gaining  ground 
considerably ;  that  very  few  cases  of  varioloid,  or  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  had  for  some  years  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  commission^  which  had  the  superintendence  of  that 
practice^  and  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member;  and 
lastly p  that  there  were  instances  of  suicides  by  plunging 
into  the  Elbe. 

This  appeared  to  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining some  correct  notion  en  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  most  eminent  of  our  profession  in  Germany  respecting 
that  singular  system  of  medicine,  which,  taking  its  origin 
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from  a  small  treatise  on  the  virtue  of  medical  agents,  pub- 
lished in  Hufeland's  Journal  thirty  years  ago»  had  since 
acquired  a  full  developement  and  a  degree  of  importajsc^ 
in  the  f^  Organon  of  the  art  of  curing  Diseases,'"  and  asub* 
'sequent  work  on  materia  medicap  These  had  given  to  their 
author,  the  body  physician  and  oounseUor  t>f  the  j^nalleat 
of  the  Federated  Princes  of  Saxcmy^  a  name  that  had  mc^ 
found  the  whole  of  Germany  too  confined  for  it,  and  threar 
tened,  consequently,  to  .invade  France  and  Italy  with  ita 
prestige.  I  concluded  that  Kre;big,  the  most  celebrated* 
and  certainly  the  first  physician  in  Saxony,  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  Hahnemann,  and  his  homoeopathic*  me- 
thod of  treating  diseases,  the  physician  and  system  .  I  al- 
lude to.  The  idea  that  a  jnedical  agent^  which  b  known 
from  experience  to  produce,  when  applied  indiscriminate 
or  in  too  large  a  dose,  an  artificial  malady  in  the  .constitu^ 
«tion,  will  remove  a  natural,  malady  of  the  same  desprfptioQ, 
existing  in  the  constitution,— an  idea  founded  on  the 
assumed  principle  that  two  diseases  cannot  exist  togethec^ 
or  that  one  nail  drives  another  out^  is  too  singular  and  baa 
been  too  pertinaciously  insisted  on,  not  to  have  excited 
attention  in  the  professional  world.  Another  singularity 
in  Hahnemann's  system  is,  that  infinitesimid  doses  of 
such  medical  agents  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  mtdica- 
mental  or  artificial  disease,  and  consequently  the  cure  of 
a  natural  one.  This  latter  conclusion,  truly,  is  not  exactly 
a  fair  sequitur  of  the  first  principle  assumed  by  the 
Doctor ;  but  we  must  not  stand  on  trifles,  where  questions 
of  much  greater  magnitude  are  involved.  Kreisig,  however, 

*  I  really  beg  pudan  of  those  of  my  renden  who  are  not  among 
the  **  initiKted*'  for  using  so  learned  an  expression,  instead  of  ito  cor- 
responding meaning,  the  art  if  curings  founded  on  reioMmcet ;  but 
I  shoold  not  have  been  understood  -  by  the  wordiy  Doctor  had  I  em- 
ployed any  other  than  the  technical  appeHation  by  which  the  system 
in  question  is  known,  and  which  is  lisped  by  erery  hit  lady  in  Ger- 
many. 
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to  my  perfect  astomahment,  s^med  npt  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  progress  of  this  system  of  medicine:  although 
the  head-quarters  of  its  apostle  are  only  a  stone^s-throw 
from  Drefden ; — the  discoverer'^s  birth-place*  not  farther 
than  the  celebrated  China  manufactory ; — and  its  followers 
and  proselytes  fiist  increasing  in  number  and  power  in  the 
capital  in  which  he  so  deservedly  flourishes.  But  thus  it 
is  with  men' engaged  in  extensive  practice — they  have  no 
leisure  left  to  look  into  the  petty  revolutions  and  distur- 
bances that,  ever  and  anon,  take  place  in  medicine : 
leaving  them  to  the  natural  operation,  either  of  a  ^^  Riot 
Act,^'  or  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  community.  In 
the  case  of  the  system  alluded  to,  the  homoeopathists  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  be  noticed  by  one  whom  they 
accuse  of  being  the  most  inveterate  ^^  aflopathnf  possi- 
ble+.  However,  it  is  not  less  true  than  humiliating  to  the 
spirit  of  our  profession,  that  such  a  system  not  only  exists 
in  great  force  among  some  of  the  most  enlightened  physi- 
cians in  Germany,  (how  dearly  they  all  love  a  system !)  but 
that  disci}de8  of  the  founder  of  this  school,  actually  tra- 
vel about  that  country,  and  have  extended  their  excur- 
sioiis  to  foreign  cities ;  to  Paris,  for  instance,  and  Naples 
where  they  succeed  in  making  proselytes  and  money  too. 
It  18  quite  amusing  to  observe  how  seriously  these  people 
talk  on  the  subject,  with  what  gravity  they  will  give  to  the 
world  the  miraculous  results  of  their  practice.     Take  a 

*  Hahnemann,  it  appeals^  was  bom  at  Meissen  in  1755. 

t  Again  at  fkiilt.  I  am  really  astiamed  of  so  much  pedantiy ;  but  it 
appeals  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  return  to  the  days*  of  Oalen  and  liis 
great  predecessor  of  Chios,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  language. 
The  above  seccmd  hard  name  is  given  by  the.  foUowers  4>f  Hahnemann, 
m  token  of  contempt,  for  those  who  are  said  to  pile  together  in  one 
prescription  as  many  ingredients  as  are  required  to  make  die  cele- 
bnted  Venetian  treacle  (999 1)  and  whidi  prescription  never  cures,  they 
say,  except  when,  by  a  lucky  hit,  there  is,  in  the  farrago,  an  ingredient 
capable  of  producing  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  is  to  be  cured. 
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dngle  example  as  a  speoimeii.    A  partiiaa  af  the  new  doe^ 
trine  was  waited  upon  by  A  gmdeman,  who  aeeras^- from  the 
minute  description  of  the  symptoins  of  Ms  malady  giTflu 
by  the  hcmoeopmihie  Doctor,  to  have  been  die  moM  pituUe 
victim  that  can  be  imagined,  of  what  Phflips  calb  mdiges- 
tion;  another  Doctor,  anervous  disease ;  and  a  diird,  aliver 
complaint ;  and  so  on.    <^  I  was  perfecdy  terrified,^  BaysAe 
Doctor,  '^at  thebareenumerationof  such  a  string  of  woes; 
and  when  I  looked  at  my  patient,  who  had,  by  dns  time,  told 
me  that  fiir  ten  years  he  had  hi  Tain  tried  tte  skill  of  sD  the 
allopatUstBia  Saxony,  and  saw  his  haggard  looks,  Uuelipi, 
anhelose  breathing,  and  emaciated  body,  I  knew  that  Us 
case  was  desperate,  and  was  nigh  telling  him  to  at  once. 
However,  placing  unbounded  fidth  in  the  great  Hahn^ 
mann- s  system^  I  proceeded  to  give  him  the  fbUowing  di- 
rections ;  take  a  drop  of  the  Tincture  of  Bdladonna,  and 
mix  it  with  one  ounce  of  distilled  wata" ;  a  mngle  ckop 
of  this  mixture  is  to  be  added  to  a  fresh  ounce  of  spring 
water;  and  of  the  latter  mixture  you  will  take  five  drops 
every  night  at  bed-time  for  five  successiYe  days.  If  the  effect 
produced  bevioient,  mark  me,  leave  off  taking  the  medlcioe; 
your  case  is  incurable,  and  every  fiurther  attempt  upon  it 
may  prove  fatal :  but  if ,  as  I  hope,  you  b^^  to  fed  the 
beneficial  and  exhilarating  effects  ct  the  mixture  in  five  or  six 
days,  come  to  me  for  further  directions.    In  the  mean  whik 
ST  AR VB ;  thai  ts,  eat  nothing  but «  dish  efmaeearom  tuna  M 
twenty^four  hours,  and  drink  gum^4oater  with  sugar  and  so 
coffee^"    The  patient,  who  Uved  at  some  distance,  was  takm 
back  in  a  carriage,  and  the  Doctor  candidly  admits^  that  he 
never  expected  to  hear  finom  him  again.     Howev^,  to'luft 
great  astonishment,  at  the  end  of  the  filth  day,  up  rodetoUi 
door  the  metamorphosed  patient,  who,  thanking  his  miracle- 
working  Doctor,  informed  him  that  he  had  only  found  it 
necessary  to  take  three  doses  of  the  medicine  before  he 
found  himself  perfectly  another  being ;  *<  with  as  quiet  a 
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gtanach,  and  as  serene  a  mind,^  aaidhe^  ^'as  he  could  pos^ 
tibly  desire  T  *  But  why  introcliioe  this  episode  in  my  ac- 
count of  Diesd^,  it  will  be  asked  by  my  roaders  ?  I  will 
tdl  them  f  Hahnemann's  disdides  are  waxing  bcdd,  and  the 
sjfstem  itself^  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  is  beginning  to 
get  hold  of  the  imagination  of  patients  in  this  pDuntry, 
wlio  actually  emigrate  on  a  risit  to  the  Orade  at  KcBlten5*f 
to  be  cured  of  tedious  and  lingering  stomach  complaints  by 
iif^buitwmtbj  rather  than  Btay  at  home  and  judiciously, 
iu^  wril  as  nnderatdy,  stame  themselTes  into  a  recovery. 
Ah !  there  is  the  mb.  We  are  ready  enough  to  takeeither 
large  or  small  dose»  of  medidne ;  but  we  cannot  bear  to 
moitifjr  our  stomadi*  There  is  a  noli  me  tangere  upon- it. 
This  h  what  I  told  two  or  three  patients,  who  consulted 
me>  since  my  return  home^  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  to 
Saxony  to  be  treated  by  Halmemann. 

Dr.-Kreis^  is  very  knuch  attached  to  botany  and  gar- 
dening, to  which  he  dies  as  a  rdaxation  from  severe  duties; 
He  has  laid'Out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  finrming  a  most 
extensive  fiower^gardfO),  which  time  would  not  allow  me  to 
Yirit.  In  the  exercise  ci  his  profession.  Dr.  Krdsig  finds 
•n.able  aadstant  in  his  nephew  Dr.  Frank,  a  yery  well- 
informed  practical  physician,  with  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
sure oi  becoming  acquainted  in  London  a  few  years  ago. 
Aaother  of  Dr.  Kreisig'*s  nephews,  mdio  hadlflcewise  visited 
the  London  Medical  Establishments,  Dr.  Harper,  is  settled 
at  Leipsig,  where  I  have  already  introduced  him  to  the 
■piloe  of  my  readers  as  a  very  aUe  practitioner  and  Pro- 
lesior  of  that  Umyarsity. 

Dr*  Kreiaig  spoke  well  of  Dr.  Strove,  with  whose 
Bsethod  of  imitating  mineral  waters  ot  the  most  corn- 
el am  serious.  These  siemaoy  such  cases  9f  the  effaet  of  tins  new  sys- 
tern  of  medicine  io  more  than  ooe  recent  foreign  medical  journal.  Three 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  CompUfnentaire  des  Sciences  M^di- 
cales  fbr  1826. 
f  The  usual  residence  of  Hahnemann. 
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natave  he  seemed  perfectly  acquainted.    He  ad'« 
mitted  that  it  was  a  senrice  of.  great  imlxirtaiice  which 
StriiYe  had  rendered  to  medicine.     Dr:  Striive  ptractia^ 
originally  as  a  physician  at  Dresden,  hut  afterwards,  having 
found  the  subject  of  analytical  chemistry,    particularly 
when  applied  to  the  investigation  of  mineral  waters,  very 
attractive,  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  for  that 
of  j^armacy  and  chemistry,  and  joined  one  of  his  reku 
tions  in  opening,  on  a  very  large  scale,  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some shop  as  a  ^^  Pharmacie  **  in  the  Neu  Markt.  Thither  I 
proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  excellent  chymist,  and  l£ad 
a  long  conversation  with  him  on  every  point  whidi  bore  on 
the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  his  manner  of  imitating 
them,  and  thediffertot  estiEtblishments  at  Dresden,  Moscow, 
and*  Brigfatoit*     I  found  Dr.  Striive  not  only  a  very  intel- 
ligent, but  modest  man,  who  spoke  with  enthusiasm  on 
his  favourite  sttl)ject,  without  the  least  admixture  of  that 
charlatanic  spirit  which  seems,  in  general  to  infect  per* 
BOD»  who  have  made  a  fortunate  hit  in  some  useful  disbo- 
very.     I  was  glad  to  hear  from  him,  that  he  is  pursuing 
JUB  labours  without  interruption,  extending  his  researches 
to  other  mineral  springs,  particularly  those  of  Atlstria 
jmd  Bohemia.     Dr.  Strvve^s  present  imitations  of  the  seve- 
ral springs  of  Carlsbad,  and  those  of  Ems,  Harienbad, 
Pyrmont,  Spa,  Seidschutz,  and  PuUna,  are  admitted  by  the 
medical  faculty  in  many  parts  of -EiUrope,  and  the  public  in 
Germany,  to  coincide  perfectly  with  the  original  waters,  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  diaracter,  as  wdl  as  in  their 
medical  properties.     As  for  as  my  humble  opimon   can 
avail,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  whole 
extent  of  both  positions.     Few  medical  practitioners  in 
London  have  probably  had  more  frequent  oppbrttmities  of 
making  use  of  those  artificial  waters  with  dieir  patients,  tium 
I  have  had  within  the  last  two  years ;  and  T  can  fredj 
say,  that  I  have  found  them  most'efficadous  auxiSaries 
in  the  treatment  of  particular  disorders.     Dr.   Struve""! 
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Brighton  Spa  has  now  acquired  too  much .  odebrity  to 
need  any  more  thaa  a  simple  mention  in  this  place. 
At  Moscow  a  similar  establishment  has  been,  in  action 
for  some  time^  and  with  equal  success ;  and  at  Dresden 
itself  it  is  in  great  estimation  and  requests 

An  objection  had  been  started  in  his.  own  country  against 
hi.  anidytds  «>d  qrntheas  of  imneral  wiuers,  by  »me  who 
allied  that  the  chemistry  of  nature  is  not  the  chemistry  of 
art,  and  that  the  former  does  not  act  on  principles  framed 
and  laid  down  by  men.  Another  oljyection  was  urged  against 
his  disooTcry,  namely,  that  waters  in  which  very  minute 
<{uantities  of  a  yariety  of  salts^  or  other  substances,  are 
held  in  solution,  have,  notwithstanding,  a  manifest  effect  on 
the  constitution;  and  that  such  could  not  be  imitated 
by  any  human  contrivance.  In  order  to  obviate  both  these 
objections  at  once,  Doctor  Str uve  undertook,  and  luui  nearly 
completed  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  solid  pile  of  mi- 
neral ingredients,  known  by  him  to  enter  into  the  oompoflu 
tion  of  the  waters  of  TopUtz,  PuUna,  Egra,  and  Macien* 
bad,  and  by  passing  a  constant  stream  of  pure  water  around 
every  port  of  that  column,  ^cceeded  perfectly  in  producing! 
in  each  case,  a  compound,  which  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
constitution  as  the  real  mineral  waters  of  those  celebrated 
springs.  Dr.  Struve  is  about  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
recent  investigations  on  this  subject. 

I  «ould  not  pass  through  Dresden  without  paying  my 
respects  to  Professor  Carus,  well  known  to  the  medical  and 
scientific  world  for  several  microscopical  and  physiological 
discoveries^  Dr.  Carus  is  a  plain,  imassuming  man,  highly 
accomplished,  warmly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  par- 
ticukurly  well  versed  iu  comparative  anatomy.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  very  esteemed  works  on  anatomy  and 
jAysiology,  illustrated  with  large  folio  plates,  and  of 
a  treatise  on  Gynoekologia.  One  of  his  last  discoveries, 
jrith  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  is  that  of  the  circular 
don  going  on  in  the  vessels  of  the  wings  of  the  UbeUuta. 
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The  iostrmncnt  he  uses  is  not  poMened  of  very  high 
powers,  but  quite  snfficicDt  for  the  piirpo0e.    Dr.  Garw 
pracliseft  as  aa  aeoondieur  m    well   as  a  physiciflD,  fli 
which  latter  chanu^ler  he  had  latdy  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  at  Court,  formerly  occupied  b j  his  fnaid  and  oo)> 
league^  Dn  Kreisig.    He  introduced  me  into  his  maieum 
of  comparative  ttMrtomy,  where  I  saw  most  of  the  prepa- 
rations, wUdi  had  served   as  originals  ibr  his  spleadk) 
engcftvings,   and  partieularlj  those  which  iMastrate  sod 
support  his  own  cUsooveries*    To  those  who  csnnot  vtsdiijr 
oomprehend  how  the  most  trifling  diseoverj  in  queitioiR 
of  animal   life  can  be  of  use  in  promotiiig  our  kaon^ 
ledge  of  that  mysterious  phenomoioD,  Professov  Camtfi 
very  recent  observations  on  such  minate  oigaaszed  hAiff 
as  the  larva  of  the  smaller  blue  dtagon  fly  (dgrwn  fmJU% 
and  the  disooveiy  he  has  made  in  that  insect,  of  a  niiifik, 
yet  as  oompkte  a  system  of  circulation  of  the  blood,  lAth 
a  heart  for  its  centre,  as  is  to  be  found  in  animals  of  s  lu* 
perior  class,  nray  not  appear  important,  or  afford  mudi 
interest.    Scientific  men,  however,  look  upon  these  r^ 
searches  witib  a  fkr  diiSnrent  eye^  as  proving  that  grand  and 
immutable  principle  of  homogoMity  wfaidi  has  ^«flsded  si 
the  fimnation  td  all  oiganic  bodies  by  the  great  Author  of 
Nature.*    I  hdd'mysdf  vety  fortunate  to  haveheoons 
personaUy  acquainted  at  Dresden  with  three  md^vidnshi 
tadi  so  eminent  in  hii  department  of  leaning.    This  htde 
town  may  wdl  be  proiid  of  having  audi  a  pKofeffiioail 
triumvirate. 
In  retumiag  from  my  visils  to  my  professional  bredvo^ 

^  I  would  sttesnoosly  iseoiaaietid to tlKiie <if My  leaiktswbsfcilflif 
intoest  in  these  matten,  to  ptnue^es.s  flpeeimeoL  of  tbe  oleenfly  and  mart 
tucoessiul  method  of  inductive  inquiiy^  illustcated  by  ezpepmeotai  ^ 
search,  most  distinctly  nanated,  the  professor's  late  work  which  has  Wen 
translated  into  French,  under  the  title  of  ^  Quelques  Considerations  snr 
k  Circulation  k  Toocasion  de  la  D^oaverte  d*une  Circulatioii  activ^f^ 
un  Ccenr  ehex  leslnaeetes.'' 
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£  motio^  the  work  of  destructioiD  canying^on  where  the  rami- 
parts  and  fortifications  of  Dresden  foemerlj  stood,  but  whicsli 
are  now  kvdUUng,  and  luade  to  give  way  to  a  very  handsome 
external  boulevard,  that  will  endrole  the  whole  of  the  town. 
Following  the  direction  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  on 
purpoae  to  observe,  better  than  I  had  hitherto  done^  the 
external  diaracter  of  th^  city,  I  remarked  that,  though 
dean,  the  streets  are  sombre,  and  that  a  foot  pavement  is 
scarce.    There  are  no  drains  or  subways,  and  water-oourses^ 
and  the  ram,  and  every  thing  from  the  houses,  is  suffered 
to  stagnate  in  large  square  cesspools,  whidtare  to  be  met 
with  at  short  distances  from  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
stveet,  covered  with  wood.  The  covers  are  lifted  up  once  a 
year,  and  the  ehaea  maxifM^  emptied  at  particular  tima».  of 
their  filthy  contents,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  thus  creating 
almost  a  fdague  throughout  its  atmosphere    I  observed 
he^  and  there  some  good  specimens  of  the  Saxon  arch, 
the  gateway,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  summit  ol 
the  hooses,  the  elevation  of  which  gains  much  by  the  pro-* 
digal  admixture  of  the  o6A  window  and  the  turretedapart* 
ments  at  all  the  corners.  In  their  interior,  the  samesystem 
of  vaumage  exists  here  as  in  Paris,  several  £unilies  liv-* 
ing  in  the  same  house,  and  frequently  two  fiuoilies  on 
the  same  floor.    The  kee{m}g  of  a  carriage  is  a  trifling 
oonsiikciitiDn.    There  is  a  species  of  caladbi  somewhat  m 
the  style  of  those  at  Bruss^s,  which  ia  neatly  built,  and 
floU  for  a  mere  trifle,;  most  of  the  fi&cret  are  of  this 
description.     On  the  whole*  as  I  before  stated,  there  would 
be  every  t^siptatiqn  for  settling  at  Dresden,  were  it  not 
that  the  bread  is  bad  and  the  water  worse ;  but  then,  en 
MvoMsAe,  the  wines  of  the  country,  and  even  French  wines, 
are  in  abundanee  and  very  reasonable,  and  may  therefore 
be  substituted  for  the  impure  element. 

There  are  two  other  churches  in  Dresden  of  which  I 
ssight  to  give  a  short  account ;  but  my  courage  fails  me, 
when  I  consider  that  I  have  but  little  to  say  that  is  new^ 
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and  still  lees  that  is  worth  repeating.  The  Frauen  KircKe^ 
or  the  Notre  Dame  of  'Dresden,  is  said  to  be  something 
quite  extraordinary.  It  is  a  vast  and  khnost  circular 
edifice,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  square,  with  a 
most  ugly  cupola,  that  looks  like  a  parody  on  that  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  said  that  its  architect,  Monsieur  Bahr,  built 
it  d'apth  le  plan  of  the  Roman  church  of  that  Saint. 
It  is,  inde^,  aprh:  for  the  distance  between  them  is 
immeasurable.  The  other  church  is  the  Kreutz  Kirchej 
the  tower  of  which,  305  feet  high,  is  perhaps  its  only  re-' 
markable  feature. 

Hufdand  of  Berlin  had  at  one  time  suggested  the  pro-' 
priety  of  some  public  place  being  erected  in  eveiy  1^"^ 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  dead  for   some 
days,  in  order  to  obviate  those  dreadful  accidents  whidi 
are  said  to  have  frequently  occurred  in  Germany,  in  con- 
sequence of  too  precipitate  an  interment.     This  idea  was 
adopted  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  cemetery  of  the  paro- 
chial church  of  Neustadt  exhibits  two  large  subterranean 
chambers,  where  the  public  may  expose  the  dead  bodies  oT 
their  friends  and  relatives  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
under  the  care  of  a  particular  set  of  men  who  are  deputed 
to  watch  them  and  afford  immediate  assistance  in  case  the 
least  symptom  of  returning  life  should  be  observed.     No 
expense  is  attached  to  this  ceremony ;  yet  so  indifferent  vi 
the  public  in  such  matters,  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
there  has  not  been  an  instance  of  a  dead  body  being  sttt 
thither  for  the  purpose  in  question.   In  this  same  cemetery 
there  is,  against  and  around  the  wall,  a  curious  bas-rdief 
in  stone,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  figures,  representing  the 
Dance   of  Death,  in  imitation  of  the   more  cdebnted 
composition  of  that  kind  existing  at  B&sle.     Among  the 
different  monuments  calculated  to  recall   the  memory  of 
eminent   persons,    I  looked  with    interest    upon  that  of 
Adelung,  the  celebrated  grammarian  aAd  lexicogn^er 
of  Germany. 
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'  I  wai  not  quite  in  a  humour  to  relish  tl\e  great  T<h^- 
fodiery  which  obstruq^  my  progress  over  the  bridge  and 
through    the  principal  streets,  after  I  left  the  abode,  of 
death.  I  hate  crowds  of  all  sorts,  but  more  especially  when 
I  am  forced  to  go  through  them.     In  doing  this,  in  the  pre* 
sent  faistanoe^  I  suddenly  found  myself  witt^in  an  ample 
ring,  in  which  a  number  of  what  appeared  to  me  Xo  b? 
superior  officers  of  the  <  Saxon  army,  in  full  dress,  were 
plajring*aU  sorts  of  anticlui,  skipping  at  the  sound  of  a  band 
which  accompanied  tbem»   and   now  and   then  throwing 
coloured  bandrols  into  the  air,  after  twirUng  them  r/ipidly 
round  their  heads  or  their  bodies,  jpst  a9  rope-da]^<ysr9  do 
with  their  flags.    Some  of  them  were  carrying  a  plum- 
cake  of  extraordinary  size,  which  waa  guarded ,  by  files  of 
soldiera.    The  crowds  x>f  well-dressed  people  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  which  surrounded  these  jugglers,  wer^  almost 
impenetrable.     I  at  last  succeeded  in  making  gpod  my  way 
through  them ;  and  when  I  found  myself  well  beyond  (heir 
reach  and  influaice,.  and  i^ot  till  then,  did  I  atop  (o  inquijce 
into  the  meaning  of  such  an  uproar.     ^'  Wo  sind  ai^  her  ?'^ 
said  my  short,  thick^«et,  and  well*fed  informant,  with  perr 
fec^  astonishment  painted  in  his  face,  *^  you  must,  indeed, 
be  a  strangerto  this  land  of  plenty,  if  you  are  ignorant  of 
ouK'Feast  of  the  Bakers.    Those  officers,  aa  ypu  caU  them» 
are  joumeymen  bakers  in  disguise,  who  escort,  with  the  re- 
joicings you  have  noticed,  a  huge  Christmas  cake  to  Court, 
whace  it  will  be  {presented  to  and  graciously  received  by  his 
llajesty,  .according  to  immemorial  usage.     It  is  a  homage 
to  die  Sovereign,  and  a  hint  to  him  to  protect  the  growers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  staff  of  life.    Do  you  compre- 
hend me  ?*^ — Richtig  wohl  mem  herr  and  good  bye,  was 
my  answer. 

The  strange,  who  without  being  haunted  by  the  phan- 
toms of  flying  dragons,  dwarf  negroes,  and  other  imps 
and  flumst^rs,  fiishioned  in  and  made  substandal  by  glazed 
earthenware,  carries  nevertheless  with  him  to  Dresden  re^ 
VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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fined  noti<Hi8,  and  ideas  of  classical  taste,  respecting  the 
china  of  that  city,  will  be  apt,  I  fear,  tp  experiaice,  as  I  did^ 
a  sad  disappointment  on  bis  visit  to  the  Japanese  Palace*  It 
is  in  the  sub-basement  story  of  that  striking  edifice  that  the 
practical  history  of  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  china 
in  Saxony  is  fully  develop^  by  appropriate  series  of  spe* 
dmehs.  The  Japanese  Palace,  of  which  I  have  here  in^ 
troduced  an  accurate  engraving,  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
great  museum  of  Dresden,  and  is  situated  near  the  spot 
where  the  White-gate  formerly  stood,  with  a  handsome 
garden,  which  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  open 
to  the  public  In  point  of  architecture  it  might,  perhi^is, 
be  considered  the  best  and  the  most  .chaste  building  in 
the  capital,  were  it  not  disfigured  by  a  roof  in  imitation  of 
the  top  of  Chinese  pagodas,  covered  with  copper ;  and  its 
court  rendered  unsightly  by  an  assemblage  of  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Ashantee  caryatides  placed  around  it.  Suc- 
cessive kings  augmented  and  adorned  this  building,  origi- 
nally erected  by  Marshal  Flemming  for  his  own  residence; 
purchased  by  Augustus  II.,  who  intended  to  inhabit  it  as 
a  summer  palace,  for  which  purpose  he  furnished  the 
several  apartments  with  Chinese  porcelain  of  &  very  costly 
description,  and  with  some  curious  tapestry ;  $md  lasdy  con- 
verted into  a  museum  by  the  two  succeed!^  Sovereigns 
of  that  name,  as  the  Latin  inscription  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing sufficiently  denotes. 

Museum  usui  publico  patens 

Condiderunt  Augusti  Primi  Tres 

Fridericus  Augustus  Instauiavit,  Auxit,  Ornavit. 

Every,  variety  of  porcelain  which  has  been  manufactur- 
ed at  Meissen,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresdai,  ttom 
the  first  invention  of  that  useful  article  in  1702>  by 
Bottcher,  to  the  present  time,  has  its  representative  in 
sc»ne  one  of  the  seventeen  subterraneous,  damp,  and  com- 
fortless rooms  of  the  palace,  which  contain,  moreover^ 
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qMcimens  from  China,  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  FieBole,^ 
Holland,  and  Sevres.  Why  English  China  has  not  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  associating  with  all  these  produc- 
tions of  foreign  countries,  does  not  readily  appear ;  neither 
was  the  intelligence  of  our  conductor  of  a  calibre  to  afford  us 
much  chance  of  information  from  him.  But  I  must  dismiss 
this  subject  briefly,  for  I  have  not  a  particle  of  taste  for  such 
exhibitions,  and  confess  myself  guilty  of  looking  upon  this 
much  vaunted  collection  with  the  same  indifference  with 
which  I  should  enter  a  common  village  shop  of  earthen- 
ware. In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  long  and  interminable 
tables  on  which  are  displayed  plates,  saucers,  and  tureens, 
without  number,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  I 
could  not  help  being  struck  even  in  these  matters,  with  the 
indole  (I  thank  thee,  idiom  of  Italy,  for  that  word)  of  each 
of  the  manufacturing  nations  plainly  visible  in  its  respective 
productions !  By  the 'side  of  the  solid,  sober-looking,  and 
phlegmatico-coloured  ware  of  Saxony,  the  French  chinA 
looked  like  a  gay  mistress  decked  in  all  the  prismatic 
colours ;  but  I  shrunk  from  the  ranks  and  files  of  huge 
monsters  from  China;  and  the  enormous  ollas  or  ugly- 
diaped  jars,  which  Augustus  is  said  to  have  exchanged  with 
the  Great  Frederick  for  a  dragoon  regiment,  had  no  at- 
traction for  one  so  unworthy  of  this  scene.  As  a  question 
of  chymistry,  I  certainly  examined  with  some  interest  the 
first  efforts  of  the  lucky  Dresden  apothecary  and  alchymist, 
who  is  said  to  have  realized  a  princely  fortune  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  brown  or  iron-coloured  mass  with  which 
he  made  those  beautiful  and  now  very  rare  specimens,  so 
much  recherchcs  by  the  elderly  Misses.  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  white  mass,  which  he  produced  seven  yeavs 
later,  is  clearly  accounted  for  by  the  progressive  specimens 
we  here  examined. 

On  emerging  from  this  cavern,  the  stranger  has  the 
choice  of  two  things :  either  to  pass  between  two  colossal 
stone  mandarins,  which  guard,  the  approach  of  the  grand 
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staircase,  and  ascending  the  latter,  to  penetrate  into  the 
public  library  which  occupies  the  principal  story,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  second :  or,  crossing  the  court,  to  crave 
admission  into  the  gallery  of  antiques.  In  both  these 
places,  consecrated  to  learning,  the  traveller  will  find  many 
objects  which  will  engage  and  interest  his  attention :  but 
above  all,  will  he  be  pleased  with  the  professors  who  have 
charge  of  both  establishments,  and  whose  names  are  fa- 
vourably known  to  the  learned  of  this  country. 

I  devoted  some  of  my  leisure  moments  in  obtaining  all 
the  information  I  could  from  competent  persons,  on  subjects 
of  importance  connected  with  Dresden,  particularly  its  cli- 
mate, statistics,  police,  industry,  and  political  condition, 
and  the  mode  of  living  in  that  capital  during  the  fashion, 
able  season,  all  which  particulars  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
imparted  to  the  reader  as  I  received  them.  But  I  am 
jiramed  by  my  monitor  in  New  Burlington-street,  that  it  is 
high  time  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  work  is 
growing  to  an  insufferable  length,  in  whidi  observation 
heartily  coinciding,  I  abruptly  defer  what  I  had  to  say 
upon  these  subjects,  and  proceed  to  other  weighty  eonai- 
derations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DRESDEN  CONTINUED. 

The  Picture  GALLERY.~.Preliminaiy  Ceremony  for  visiting  that  or  any 
<ydier  public  Collection  in  Dresden. — ^the  Building — Internal  Axrange* 
ment — ^Internal  and  external  Gallery. — ^Advantages  of  that  Arrange- 
ment—>Madonna  di  St.  Sisto,  and  other  chrf-iTcBUvres. — Battoni's 
Hdagdalen.^Facility  afforded  to  Copyists. — St.  Francesco  of  Correg<^ 
gio. — Cignani. — Andrea  del  Sarto. — Carlo  Dolce. — Dosso  Dossi. — 
Peculiar  eflfect  of  Perspective. — Titian's  Venus. — Mi^c  of  light. — 
**  La  Notts/'  The  Gem  of  the  Dresden  Gallery .»St  George  and  St. 
Sebastian^— The  Doctor's  Portrait. — Colours  of  Parmegiano. — The 
Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  Schools. — ^Method  of 
classing  the  Pictures. — Engraved  Galleiy. — Sum  Total.— The  Rust- 
Kammer. — ^The  first  Pistol  and  the  last  Tournament — Museum  of 
Natural  History. — Curious  effect  of  Lightning. — ^The  Chemnitz  Oak.— 
The  Stag  Horns.— Too  much  Fat.— The  Giant  Hound  ajad  the  Chicken 
Hound.— The  Charger  of  Augustus  II.— The  Residenz  Schloss.-— 
Ga^HE  Gewolbe. — The  laigest  Enamel. — ^The  Great  Mogul,  the  Tea 
Service,  and  the  Temple  of  Apis,  by  the  brothers  Dinglinger.— The 
Cameo  of  Augustus  Octavianus. — The  tri-coloured  Onyx. — ^The  Trea- 
suie.^The  Green  Diamond.— Millions!— Royal  Pawning. — Napoleon 
at  the  great  Opera  of  Dresden. — Contrast.— The  Heights  of  RIcknitz. 
— Moreau's  Monument.^The  Grosser  Garten. — Pillnitz. — Sach- 
sische  Schweiz.  —  The  Bastey.—  Konigstein. —  Pirna. — Sonnen- 
STEiH. — Establishment  for  the  Treatment  of  Lunatics. 

On  my  arrival  at  Dresden,  I  did  not  put  my  patience  to 
too  severe  a  trial,  by  deferring,  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  requisite  permission,  my  visit  to 
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that  celebrated  Gallery  of  Paintings,  which  baa,  for  the 
last  eighty  years,  given  to  that  capital,  above  that  of  every 
other  fair  city  in  Germany,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
favoured  seat  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  very  instant  I  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  that  Professor  Schmidt  was  at 
his  post  ready  to  admit  us,  I  hurried  to  that  far-famed 
collection. 

The  form  of  introduction  to  the  gallery,  during  the  sea- 
son in  which  it  is  not.  open  generally  to  the  public,  as  was 
the  case  when  I  passed  through  Dresden,  consists  in  ap- 
prising the  curator  of  the  pictures,  who  is  cdled  a  profes- 
sor, that  you  intend  to  visit  that  establishment  al  a  parti- 
cular hour,  sending  him,  at  the  same  time,  or  presoiting 
him  afterwards, .  with  three  rix-thalers.  This  sum  oooe 
paid,  the  stranger  is  at  liberty  to  frequent  the  gallery  as 
often  as  he  pleases ;  but  the  professor  accompanies  him 
only  on  the  first  day,  to  give  every  necessary  explanation. 
As  the  ^all^ry  is  not  publicly  open  frofn  September  till 
May,  it  follows  that  the  professor's  emolumen^ts,  from  this 
branch  alone,  must  ;be  considerable.  The  same.practioeiif 
feeing  the  curators  exists  in  regard  to  altnost  every'  other 
public  building  or  collection  ^  importance  in  Dresden  du- 
ring the  vacations ;  and  my  expenses  on  that  point  alone 
I  found  in  the  end  to  have  amounted  to  six  or  seven 
ducats.  ^  I  mention  this  circumstance,  merely  because 
Dresden  is  the  only  continental  city/in.w^UcbsMk*« prac- 
tice exists.  Professor  Schmidt,  who  accompanied  us,  is  a 
very  intelligent  artist,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  painting  of  note  contained  in  the  gallery,  and  him- 
self a  painter  by  no  means  of  inconsiderable  merit ;  for  he 
has  more  than  once  employed  his  time,  as  bis  predecessor 
had  done  before  him,  in  copying,  to  ord^,  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  in  the  gallery,  at  a  very  mode^ 
rate  charge.  He  is  an  accurate  copyist,  and  an  excdDent 
master  of  colouring. 
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Tbe  BUder  Gaiterie,.  as  the  Baxoni  call  it,  is  situated 
not  far  from  tbe  Royal  Ch&teau,  with  it^  front  towards  the 
Neu-Markt,  a  very  Isi^  open  space,  surrounded  by  lofty 
and  curious  buildings,  with  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
(Frauen  Kirche)  at  one  end  of  it.  Towards  the  river  aide 
the  August  Straase  separates  it  irom  the  adjoining  houses ; 
and  the  Royal  Family  have  a  ready  access  to  it  through 
that  part  of  tbe  Ch&teau  which  fronts  tbe  bridge,  and 
crosses  the  principal  street  of  the  old  town,  over  an  arch- 
way. I  have  here  introduced  a  view  of  tbe  Gallery,  as 
seen  from  the  Neu-Markt. 


The  Picture  Galle;?. 

Tbe  present  building  was  not  completed  until  I747, 
under  Augustus  III. ;  but  it  was  b^n  by  Augustus 
IL,  after  that  Prince  had  succeeded  in  procuring  tbe 
superb  gallery  of  pictures  at  Modena,  containing,  among 
other   productions,    the    principal   chef-d'auvret   of  Cor> 
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rq^o.*  The  Electmrs  of  Snony.  posaesaed,  it  is  troe^ 
before  Augustus,  several  very  important  though  small  aA« 
lectionB  of  the  ancient  masters :  but  these  were  scattered 
in  several  of  the  Royal  towns  and  country  residenoea,  and 
had  never  been  brought  together.  In  1817)  the  late  King 
of  Saxony  ordered  some  packages,,  that  had  been  left  undis- 
turbed  since  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  be  opened,  when  it 
was  found  that  they  contained  several  very  fine  picturea  of 
the  Flemish  school.  These  the  King  ordered  to  be  added 
to  those  already  existing  in  the  gallery,  making  room  for 
them  wherever  that  appeared  to  be  necessary,  by  the  re- 
moval of  others  of  inferior  merit-  This  addition,  while  it 
increased  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  collection,  caused  also 
some  changes  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  gallery, 
and  rendered  a  new  method  of  classification  desirable.  The 
mere  symmetrical  order,  which  had  hitherto  been  attended 
to  as  the  more  essential,  was  now  neglected,  for  the  sake  of 
classing  paintings,  according  to  the.  masters  as  much  as 
possible,  and  at  all  events  according  to  individual  schools. 
In  this  manner,  most  of  the  principal  pictures,  and,  above 
all,  the  acknowledged  master-pieces  of  the  Italian  and 
other  masters,  were  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation, 
and  the  smallest  of  the  picture,  which  befcHre  were  scat^ 
tered  high  and  low,  merely  to  please  the  eye,  by  filling  the 
sides  of  the  room,  were  brought  nearer,  and  within  compass 
of  every  person^s  observation. 

The  form  of  this  precious  dep6t  of  whatever  the  genius 
of  painting  has  produced  in  its  most  brilliant  and  success* 

*  On  the  authority  of  the  Professor,  who  drew  up  the  short  historieal 
notice  which  precedes  the  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery,  printed  in  1326, 1  make 
t|ie  above  statement,  in  evident  contradiction  to  that  of  Bifr.  Roosell,  who 
attributes  to  Augustus  III.  the  purchase  of  the  Modenese  GaUeiy.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Prince  bought  the  Madonna  of  Rapha^.tbe 
Pastel  drawings,  and  several  comparatively  modem  paintings;  but  the 
honour  of  having  given  to  Dresden  the  ^clai  of  a  first-rate  gallery  belongs 
assuredly  to  his  predecessor. 
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lul  days,  is  that  of  two  concentric  parattelograms,  or  one 
porallelogram  within  another,  attached  to  which  are  two 
mailer  rooms ;  the  one  of  which  contains  a  collection  of 
paintings  in  pastel  crayons ;  the  other  aetves  for  the  pro^ 
fesscnr^s  studio. 

In  order  to  understand  this  unique  arrangement,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  accompanying  vig- 
nette of  the  plan  of  the  gallery,  which  I  have  made  partly 
feom  notes,  and  partly  from  memory,  but  which,  even  as  it  is, 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  likely  to  visit  that  celebrated 
museum*  The  contrivance  of  two  concentric  galleries  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  displaying  a  large  number  of  the 
best  paintings  in  a  favourable  light,  which  proceeds  from 
very  lofty  and  wide  windows,  and  may  be  regulated 
by  means  of  blinds,  at  pleasure.  The  spaces  between  these 
windows  called  pilasters,  are  occupied  by  pictures  of  infe- 
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aXrLAJfATIOHt. 

B.  Magdalen  of  Battoni. 

T.  Vanas  of  Titian. 

C  1.  St.  Francis  of  Corrcggio. 

C  Bk  llagdalm  of  Corraggio. 

D.  St.  CecUia  of  Carlo  Dole*. 

C  8.  St.  Oaorgc  of  Comgilo. 

C  ^  St.  Sabaatian  of  Concggto. 

R.  Madonna  di  St.  Sisto  of  RaAallo. 
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A. 
B. 

r. 
o. 

H. 
I. 


Dlractlon  of  the  pyograiilTa  niunb«ra 
In  the  Catalogua  of  tho  Oallctj. 

Tha  Extarier,  or  Panign  Gallery. 

Tba  Intarlor,  or  Italian  Oallary. 

Inner  Cocurt. 

Stairoaaaa  and  Bntxanoaa. 

Pastel  Oalicry. 

La  Nettc. 
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rior  merit,  i^hich  in  a  ooUectioii  c^  audi  an  extent,  are 
likely  to  be  met  with.    The  external  gallery  is  lighted  from 
windows  which  look  into  the  street.     It  has  four  extensive 
walls  exposed  to  that  light,  the  whole  surface  of  whidi, 
up  to  the  very  ceiling,  is  occupied  by  the  productioos  of 
Dutch,  Flemi^,  German,  French,  and  of  some  few  Italian 
masters.     It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
gallery  a  singly  production  of  an  Ehiglish  artist.    The  inter- 
nal gallery,  naturally  smaller,  though  equally  lofty,  and  of 
the  same  ample  breadth,  receivies  light  from  windows  of  a 
similar  form  and  magnitude,  looking  into  the  central  square 
court  of  the  building.     Three  of  its  sides  exposed,  as  was 
remarked  in  the  outer  gallery  to  a  favourable,  strong  and 
yet  manageable  light,  are  like  those  of  the  former,  lit^ally 
covered  with  pictures ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  same  wall  has 
its  two  surfaces  covered  with  paintings.     This  inner  gallery 
may  be  truly  said  to  contain  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  art 
of  painting,  and  is  not  equalled,  take  it  all  in  all,  by  any 
public  collection  of  pictures  with  which  I  am  aoquidnted; 
if  we  except  five  or  six  of  those  extraordinary  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged  chef^camret  contained  in  the  Vati- 
can, the  Florentine  Gallery,  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  the 
Louvre.     That  of  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petnrsbui^,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  is  itself  extraordinary,  both  on 
account  of  the  number  and  merit  of  the  pictuws ;  but  it 
wants  the  impressive  character  of  that  of  Dresden,  from  the 
absence  of  those  gigantic  works  of  Raphael  and  Gorreggio, 
which  serve  to  give  to  the  Saxon  a  sublimity  not  to  he 
met  with  in  the  Russian  c(dlection.    But  evea  on  the 
ground  of  possessing  some  of  the  mighty  chtf'Sccm>rt%  of 
the  first  masters,  the  Dresden  Gallery  may  stand  in  fair 
competition  with  those  already  mentioned.     Assuredly  the 
Madonna  di  St.  Sisto  is  equal  in  beauty,  richer  in  colour- 
ing, and  more  pleasing  to  the  imaginatiAfL^an  the  Tftms- 
figuration  of  the  same  master ;  thou^  ndl  so  strikii^  for 
loftiness  of  conception,  or  grandeur  of  forms.     As  to  the 
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picture  known  by  the  name  of  the  Venus  of  Titian,  in  the 
Dresden  Oallery,  it  yields  to  no  other  production  of  that 
enchanting  master ;  nay,  it  is  indeed  superior  to  the  several 
paintings  of  a  similar  design  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not 
possible,  after  having  carefully  analyzed  the  thousand  beau- 
ties which  are  here  profusely  lavished  on  a  few  square  feet 
of  canvass,  to  conceive  for  a  moment  the  idea,  that  even 
Titian  himself  could  do  better.  How  much  must  the  so 
called  Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Gallery  of  Pall  Mall,  sink  in 
the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  after  he  has  contem- 
plated such  an  exquisite  ^^presentation  of  animated  re- 
ality !  The  one  is  pulpy,  undulating,  round,  prominent, 
inspiring,  and,  I  was  about  to  say,  warm  to  the  touch; 
the  other  a  sculptured  piece  of  waxy  Carrara  marb)e 
■moked  by  old  age.  Assuredly  the  two  performances 
cannot  be  from  the  same  pencil ;  or  if  the  latter  is  really 
a  Titian,  then  that  of  Dresden  is  by  a  master  infinitely 
superior  to  him.  But  what  language  can  describe  "  La 
Notte  ?^'  Where  is  the  painter  to  be  found,  since  the  re- 
Tival  of  the  art,  that  has  shown  the  magic  of  colouring  like 
Correggio  in  this  inimitable  piece  ?  Who  is  there,  that  in 
reflecting  on  this  composition,  does  not  feel  himself  insen- 
sibly led  to  join  in  the  adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
whose  coruscations  of  celestial  glory  serve  equally  to  light 
up  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  picture,  and  to  cast 
others  and  the  most  remote  into  an  awful  obscurity  ?  And 
yet  this  is  one  only  of  six  productions  which  the  Dresden 
gallery  possesses  of  that  great  Magidan — ^that  painter  of 
whatever  Nature  has  produced,  which  is  most  beautiful 
among  animated  objects.  Does  not  the  exquisite  little  ca^ 
binet  picture  of  the  reading  Magdalen,  with  its  delightful 
finish,  secure  to  Correggio,  at  Dresden,  the  same  meed  of 
pndse  for  grace,  as  the  '^  Notte^  does  for  grandeur, 
which  that  eminent  artist  receives  in  the  more  celebrated 
gaUeriea  of  Bovope  ?  The  very  valuable  and  exquisite 
pidure  of  the  Magdalen  is  kept  under  a  glass,  and  should 
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be  examined  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet,  standing 
quite  in  front  of  it.  The  price  paid  for  it  was  13,000  du- 
cats, (6,500/.  sterling.)  It  has  now  been  in  this  gallery 
upwards  of  eighty  years. 

But  there  is  a  picture  in  the  Dresden  gallery  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  secured  to  its  author  a  rank  next  to 
PAUegrif  even  if  it  had  been  his  only  production :  and  by 
what  injusdoe  this  has  been  denied  him,  or  why  the  artistes 
fame,  founded  on  the  picture  in  question,  has  not  been  pro- 
claimed as  it  deserves,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  I  allude 
to  the  Magdalen  of  Pompeo  Qirolamo  Battoni.  This  de- 
nial of  justice  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
strongest  illustrations  of  that  blind  prejudice  for  the 
ancient  masters,  which  admits  of  no^  compromise,  and  of 
which  connoisseurs  in  painting  have  been  so  often  accused; 
for  there  is  no  other  reason  except  that  he  painted  in  the 
eighteenth  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century,  why  Battom 
should  not  rank  next  to  h|m  whom  he  has  evidently  stu- 
died most,  and  must  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he  com- 
posed the  present  exquisite  picture?  We  may  look  in 
vain  among  the  painters  of  the  last  two  centuries  for  any 
thing  like  another  production  of  the  same  d^ree  of  merit; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  which  this  delightful  ar- 
tist has  most  excelled,  in  the  design,  composition,  colour- 
ing, drawing,  or  the  selection  and  management  of  the  ac- 
cessories of  his  master-piece.  Pompeo  Battoni,  of  Lucca, 
painted  his  Penitent  Magdalen,  the  picture  in  question, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  fair  sinner  is  represented 
of  the  natural  size,  retired  from  the  world,  seated  on  the 
ground,  within  a  rocky  cavern,  and  reading  or  meditating 
on  the  contents  of  a  book  which  is  lying  before  her.  Her 
head  is  bent  gracefully  forward,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  somewhat  erect.  In  this  posture  her  long  tresses 
have  fallen  like  streams  of  gold  over  her  bosom,  to  which 
they  serve  as  the  only  covering ;  the  hands  are  united  and 
placed  before  the  volume,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bust 
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fieems  gently  to  rest  upon  them.  This  attitude  of  the  fair 
pouteQt  is  selected  to  display  its  most  feminine  and  gor- 
geous beauties.  The  gracefulness  of  what  the  Froich^ 
by  an  untranslatable  word,  call  la  po$e  of  the  figure ;  the 
opportunity  it  has  afforded  the  painter  of  throwing  out  of 
the  canvass  the  most  beautiful  female  head  that  can  be 
imagined,  with  the  right  arm  bent  in  a  contemplative  ges* 
ture  ;  the  art  with  which  the  feet,  so  exquisitely  finished^ 
and  of  such  fair  proportions,  have  been  made  to  project 
from  under  the  rich  blue  drapery  that  veils  but  conceals 
not  the  outline  of  a  most  lovely  form;  the  warm  yet 
meUow,  the  brilliant,  yet  subdued  colouring  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  figure ;  the  mastery  of  the  whole  composition, 
and  of  the  inimitable  landscape  in  particular,  which  serves 
to  throw  forward  the  representation  of  the  fairest  female 
ever  designed  by  a  painter,  are  all  so  many  beauties  of  this 
comparatively  modem  performance,  which  I  fed  it  im- 
possible  with  adequate  power  of  language  to  describe.  I 
must  admit,  much  as  it  may  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of 
my  contemporaries,  that  I  would  rather  be  possessed  of 
this  one  treasiure  of  art,  than  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Me?- 
did  females  of  Rubens.  When  we  contemplate  this  pro^ 
duction  from  the  pencil  of  a  master  who  lived  in  the  firsts 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  must  feel  that  it  is  not 
impoosible  for  modem  art  to  equal theperformance of  some 
of  the  best  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
On  my  second  and  solitary  visit  to  the  gallery,  I  studied 
ODoe  more  this  chef^ctuvrty  and  again  committed  to  paper 
the  additional  impressions  I  received  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  its  parts.  '^  I  must  repeat  it  again  and  again,^^ 
I  find  it  written  in  my  note  book,  ^^  as  I  behold  this  exqui- 
site figure  surrounded  by  all  that  is  most  admired  from 
the  hands  of  the  first  masters,  I  feel  convinced  that  Bat- 
toDi  has  fully  established  his  claims  to  rank  amongst  theni, 
and  next  to  Correggio.  That  portion  of  the  right  arm  alone, 
which  forms,  as  it  partly  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  blue  drapery, 
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agraoeful  bend  forward,  and  seems  to  project  finoin*tbe  siuv* 
taoBj  is  worth  three  centuries  of  pictorial  fiime.     Where  ia 
another  modem  artist  that  can  paint  stM^h  bands  ?     The 
fingers  are  glowing  with  warm  bloody  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  entrektoes  is  so  akilfnlly  managed^  that  it 
has  taken  away  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  aumy  syn^ 
metrical  and  parallel  lines,  on  which  a  painter  of  the  pie- 
sent  day  would  have  split  as  on  a  rocL     The  Magdalen 
of  Battoni  closes  the  glorious  garland  of  the  great  masten 
of  painting,  which  began  with  Da  Vinci,  and  terminated 
with  the  pupil  o£  an  obsetore  painter,  Francesco  FemandL^ 
Professor  Schmidt  has  a  hundred  tknes  copied,  in  a- most 
creditable  style,- this  favourite  picture  for  strangem,  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  visited  the  Gallery ;  indeed  copies 
have  been  made  by  «o  many  of  his  predecesaora^  aaid 
other  artists,  that  some  of  them,  meUowed  by  age,'aie 
to  be  procured  at  Dresden  of  the  natural  size,  or  of  re^ 
duced  dimensions,  without  mndi  difficulty.     The  £Mility 
affiMrded  to  pnxfessional  and  amateur  artists  of  copjmpig 
the  most  celebrated  pictures^  or  any  part  of  them,  iasuch^ 
that  daring  the  public  season,  as  wdl  as  ia  vacation  tiaie, 
(by  especial .  permission,)   the  Gallery  is  never  witfaout 
several  of  them*    Whenever  required  by  than,  any.  pic- 
ture, even  of  the  laigest  dimensions,  and  the  moat  pie- 
cious>*^oduction,  is  detached  from  the  vail,  and  placed  in 
that  situation  which  is  considered  the   most  iemnmniiie 
for  copying.    This  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
with  regard  to  Raphad's    Madonna    di  St.   Sigko,  and 
Gorreggio^s    St.   Francesco,    both  which    pictures   weie 
placed  on  the  floor  near  one  of  the  windows,  ao  that  I 
enjoyed  unusual  facility  for  examimng  these  oelebnted 
performances  worthy  of  being  pendant  to  each  other,  not 
in  size  only,  but  in  intrinsic  merit  also.     Mr.  Rusaell  has 
well  and  emphatically  stated,   that  gold  could  not*  ncfw 
purchase  such  a  picture  as  the  Madonna  of  Raphael*  •   He 
has  described  it  too,  with  feeling,  and  quite  eit  amaieury 
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as  a  picture  ^^  which  shines  inimitable  on  earth.^  Mons. 
Quatieinere  de  Quincy,  in  his  life  of  Rajdiad,  thus  speaks 
of  this  petfarmance  of  that  delightful  master*  ^^  Vers  le 
mdme  temps  Raphael  peignit  pour  le  monast^re  de  Sixte 
4  Plaisanoe^  le  tableau  du  maitre  autel,  oii  figurent,  dans 
le  haut,  la  Ste.  Vierge  et  Tenfiuit  Jesus  sur  des  nuages, 
dons  la  partie  infedeure^  St.  Sixte  d^un  cot6  et  Ste.  Barbe 
de  Tautre..  De  toutes.  les  images  de  Vierge  qu^enfanta 
flOD  gi^e,  aucune  n^a  ^t6  oonfue  dans  un  style  plus  large 
ety  si  Ton  peut  direy  plus  pittoresque.  Peu  de  figures 
oat  ^te  haUllees  et  ajustees  d^nn  parti  plus  libre  et  plus 
ingenieux  de  draperies ;  peu  de  tdtes  offirent  un  effet  plus 
poetique;  et  nuUe  part  on  ne  voit  briller  avec  plus  de 
cfaarme  les  traits  de  oe  caract^re  original  et  divin.  Rien 
de  terrestre  ne  se  m61e  k  la  pens6e  du  spectateur,  qui  ne 
voit  plus  dans  Marie  que  la  m^e  glorjfiee  du  Sauveur, 
«Tec  r^dat  d''une  beaut6  toute  celeste.  C'est  du 
milieu  d'nn  del  tout  rempli  de  t^tes  d^anges  qu'^elle 
appasoit  au  Pape  Sixte  et  k  Ste.  Barbe,  k  genoux 
et  figures  dans  Tacte  d'^adoration.^ — ^^11  faut  encore 
£nre  admirer  au  has  de  la  composition  ees-  d^ux 
«lii^bins,  merveiUes  de  oouleur^  de.  beaut6  d'^xpres- 
aion  et  de  vie,  qui  semblent  sortir  du  tableau,  tant 
1a.  pemture  leur  a  donne  de  saillie.'^  -  The  celebrated 
engraving  of  it  by  Mulkr,  whom  the  Fine  Arts  so 
prematurdy  lost,  gives  in  the  most  correct  and  forcible 
mamoer  the  composition,  the  attitudes,  and  the  expression 
of  that  endianting  picture;  but  what  engraver  can 
-convey  the  tone  of  colouring,  the  truth,  and  harmony, 
which  pervade  every  part  of  it?  The  Madonna  of  St. 
Francesco  of  Corr^gio  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  being 
placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Raphael.  The  Mother,  of 
our  Saviour,  seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  is  holding  her 
Infant  on  her  knees,  and  seems  to  wish  to  bless  with  her 
right  hand  St.  Frands,  who  kneels  by  her  side,  looking  up 
to  the  Virgin  in  trembling  adoration.     Behind  liira  is  the 
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figure  of  St.  Anthony,  holding  a  bodk  and  the  symbol  of 
purity  in  his  hand ;  while  on  the  opposite  side,  St.  John 
the  Baptist  looks  stedfastly  at  the  spectatiNr,  as  if  he 
wished  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  infeuit  Jesus.  In  the 
back-ground  is  St  Catherine,  pressing  her  foot  on  the  in- 
strument of  her  martyrdom ;  and  in  front  of  the  pedestal 
which  supports  the  throne,  a  bas-relief  represents  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man.  The  heads  of  St.  Catherine  and 
of  St.  Francis  are  perfectly  d  la  Raphael.  That  ef  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  by  a  dazzling  atmosphere^  is  loYely. 
In  representing  perfect  human  beauty,  Con^gio  has 
surpassed  the  painter  of  Urbino.  But  the  feature  in  this 
composition  that  attracts  the  same  degree  of  attenticv, 
which  the  cherubs  placed  at  the  bottom  of  RaphaeTs 
painting  never  fail  to  conunand,  is  the  loveliness  of  two 
ai^;el8,  equipoised  in  the  air,  but  without  wings,  and 
above  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  gliding  gently,  and  horizon- 
tally, with  their  little  forms,  through  the  elastic  medium 
around  the  gloty  of  the  mother  of  Christ.  You  bdiold 
.  them  flutter  in  the  air,  and  the  cherub  on  the  Mt  of  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  if  the  eye  be  confined  to  that  part  for 
a  minute,  seems  actually  to  advance  out  of  the  canvass 
towards  the  spectator. 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  power  of  a  single  individual  who 
devotes  but  two  solitary  mornings  to  the  examination  of 
this  precious  collection,  to  do  more  than  single  out  its  most 
valuable  jewels.  There  is  in  the  tenth  division  a  paipti^g 
by  Biscaino,  representing  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  of 
the  natural  size,  the  grouping  of  which  is  quite  magnifi- 
cent. The  character  of  the  head  of  the  ofiender  is  match- 
less ;  its  colouring  of  the  very  first  style.  The  celebrated 
St  Cecilia  of  Carlo  Dolce,  which  has  given  to  that  de- 
lightful composition,  so  often  repeated  by  others,  its  great 
reputation,  is  to  be  found  here.  It  was  purchased  at 
Paris  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  from  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Carignan,  by  Ricco.     There  is  a  Samta  Fa- 
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migha,  by  Oiulio  Romano,  which,  for  drawing,  expression, 
and  colouring,  scai'cely  yields  to  the  best  productions  of  that 
master.  This  painting  is  perfectly  Raphaelesque^  and,  per- 
haps, the  very  pencil  of  that  great  master  has  been  upon  it. 
Almost  on  a  par  with  the  Magdalen  of  Battoni,  may.be 
placed  a  most  enchanting  group  of  two  figures,  by  Carlo 
Gignani,  representing  Joseph  flying,  or  rather  striving  to 
disentangle  himself,'  from  the  entwining  arms  of  the  lovely 
wife  of  Potiphar,  who  holds  the  modest  youth  with  gentle 
violence.  The  artist  of  this  precious  morceau  has  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  accusation  of  having  portrayed  on  the 
countenance  of  the  chaste  Israelite,  not  the  horror  he  is 
said  to  have  felt  at  the  solicitation,  but  the  mere  coyness 
which  a  bashful  inaid  might  betray.  But  the  language  of 
decorum  must  be  violated,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  de- 
scribe this  wonderful  painting.  How  Cignani,' with  the 
monotonous  tints  and  sickly  complexions  of  the  Cupids 
and  (traces  of  his  master,  Albano,  could  have  formed  to 
himself  so  difierent  a  style  of  composition,  and,  above  all, 
of  colouring  so  superior  in  warmth  and  brilliancy,  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise. 

There  is  an  Andrea  del  Sarto  on  panel,  more  than  seven 
feet  and  a  half  high,  which  is  much  esteemed ;  Abraham 
stands  in  the  act  of  offering  his  only  son  in  holocaust  to  his 
God.  I  confess  1  was  not  struck  with  the  merits  of  this  per- 
formance, and  even  felt  inclined  to  doubt  its  authenticity 
at  first  sight.  Its  originality,  however,  is  beyond  question  ; 
but  it  is  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  like  several  other 
great  pictures  in  the  collection,  and  placed  too  high  for 
contemplation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  painting  itself  is 
deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  sent  by 
the  author  to  Francis  the  Second  of  France,  as  a  peace 
offering,  when  that  Sovereign  was  irritated  against  the 
Florentine  painter.  It  was  refused  by  the  Monarch,  re- 
turned from  Paris,  and  then  placed  in  the  galleiy  of  Mo- 
dena.     There  existed  in  some  part  of  Saxony  a  copy  <^ 
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this  oompo&dtkm  by  Oiulio  Romano,  irliich  was  aiisaed 
during  the  Seven  Years^  War,  aoH  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  ainoe  found.  The  pendant  to  the  Ecce  Homo  of 
Carlo  Dolce,  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, claims  the  attrition  of  the  visitor  on  account  of  its 
perfect  state  of  preservation ;  but  all  the  pictures  of  this 
master  give  one  the  idea  of  paintings  in  pasteL  They  are 
gausy,  evanescent,  sfumate^  want  body,  depth,  and,  idiove 
all,  warmth  of  colouring.  Their  excessive  scftneas  creates 
ahnost  morbid  sensations  ia  the  beholder. 

DoBso  Dossi, or  Dosso  di  Ferrara,  is  a. rare  anda wander- 
ful  master.  An  exquisite  performanoe  of  his  on  panel,  two 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  two  feet  and  one-third  wide, 
deserves  espedal  notice :  Jesus  preaching  in  the  Teitple 
to  the  Doctors,  among  whom  appear  the  Hcdy  Motiwr  nd 
Joseph,  as  witnesses  of  bis  eloquence^  and  .in  perfiBct4sto> 
nishment,  yet  pleased  at  having  found  their  stray  diild. 
The  grouping  and  variety  of  countenances  observed  in  this 
painting,  are  only  equalled  by  its  wondenfol  coloars  and 
the  general  tone  of  its  keeping.  If  the  observer  places 
himself  at  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  lirft  of  the  picture,  and  at 
a  distance  of  from  six  to  seven  paces,  with  the  light  behind 
him,  he  will  be  perfectly  surprised  at  the  depth  of  the 
scene  here  represented,  and  the  skilful  manner  ia  which  the 
many  figures  of  the  assembled  Doctors,  seated  in  two  semi- 
circles around  the  divine  expounder,  who  is  standing  in  the 
attitude  of  an  animated  yet  modest  orator,  have  been  tceated^ 
Such  is  the  mastery  of  colouring  and  distribution  of  lig^t 
among  them,  that  the  eye,  in  this  position,  fbeely  ranges 
around,  and  between  each,  as  if  the  figures  wene  repie- 
sented  in  alto-relievo.  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
of  the  Saviour  is  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Ba{^eL 

But  none  has  studied  more  intensely,  or  employed  move 
successfully,  the  theory  of  light  in  his  perfbrmaaees^  than 
Titian.  On  returning  to  look  at  his  inimitable  Venus,  thb 
ttuth  flashed  with  thorough  conviction  on  my  mind.    This 
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nuMterpieee  oi  axtiB  evidently  intended  to  represent  a<por. 
tcait,  and  not  the  Goddess,  witose  symbols  and  attire  only 
have  been  inteiduced.  How  that  powerful  punter,  wJio  in 
ookniringlias left  all  behind  himexcept  Gorreggio,  chose  to 
grapple  with  difficulties  of  his  own  creatioD,  is  here  beauti- 
folly  illustrated;  for  he  has  dared  to  plaee  living  flesh  in 
conbtast  with  and  between  a  white  «id  a  crimson  drapery ! 
The  representative  of  the  Goddess  of  Love  isiying  in  an  at* 
titude  of  voluptuous  repose,  of  the  natural  size,  and  as  she 
first  energed  from  her  parent  element.  She  gently  reclines 
her  bodjF  on  the  left  am,  in. which  sheholds  a  small  flute. 
A  lovdy  Cupid  vam  the  act  of.  crowning  her  golden  tresses 
with  a  garland  ol  flowers.  At  her  feet  a  young  cavalier  is 
Mated,  playing  on  the  guitar.  In  the  back-ground,  a  mag- 
nfloent  and  hilly  country^  as  warm  as  the  fceling  which 
inspirdl  the  whote  pictuve,  forms  an  appropriate  landscape. 
Such  is  the  magic  style  in  whidfai  die  ^ninjcipal  figure  has 
been  coloured,  that  if  the  body  and  limbs  be  examined 
quite  near,  every  part  appears  a  perfectly  flat  ^ur&ce,  as  if 
cme  unifonii  hue  had  been  given  to  it,  and  no  distkict  shadow 
indioated,  or  dark  tint  empdbyed ;  the  whole  has  the  general 
and  monotooous  hue  of  animated  life.  But  retire  five  feet 
ftom  the  picture,  and  stand  on  the  side  of  the  head,  placing 
yourself  between  the  light  and  it,  and  suddenly  every  and 
each  distinct  part  of  this  most  correctly  pencilled  figure 
oomes  o«t,<  and  is  distniguisbed  in  its  just  proportions, 
efaaracter,  and  fbrm,  by  mellow  shadows  and  contrasting 
■ombre  tints,  that  give  an  enchanting  rotundity  to  the 
whole.  No  eye  or  imagination  can  refuse  it  warmth,  move- 
ment, and  even  life. 

Next  to  the  Gallery  at  Parma,  L^AUegrt  shines  here  in 
all  the  glory  of  undisputed  triumph.  Nay,  the  gem  of  this 
master  to  be  found  at  Dresden,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, is  of  muk  worth  that  we  should  lock  in  vain  dse- 
where  tor  its  equal.  The  new-born  infant  Saviour,  re- 
dining  on  a  little  straw,  is  encirded  by  the  arms  of  his  mo- 
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ther,  whose  eouDtenanoe  pcMrtrays  the  most  tender  affisctioa 
and  anxiety.  A  few  surroundhig  shepherd  and  a  shep- 
herdess, ma  exqttudte  model  of  feminine  beauty,  contem* 
plate  with  joy  md  astonislnnent  the  DiTine  Qffqprbgf  from 
whose  hallowed  body  emanates  a  glare  of  light,  that  diflFuses 
itself  in  evory  direction  oyar  the  nearest  figures^  A  sprpup 
of  cherubs,  balaaced  <m  a  vapoury  doud,.  £oat  in  the  air 
immediately  above  this  scene.  Joseph  is  aeen  engaged 
near  the  manger,  a  &w  steps,  distant;  aiad  other  hi^ds- 
men  appear  still  farther  with. their  jSocks^  A^rcnra  gilds 
with  otange  the  far  removed  horiaon;  and  between  the 
noon-glare  of  jthe.  infant,  and  the  mettow  daylight,  yet 
scarcely .  visible  in  the  heavens,  every  gradation  of  l^gfat  has 
be^  thrown  by  the  painter  over  the  intervening  objects 
and  landscape.  As  the  mother  bends  over  her  in&nt,  her 
face  and  bosom  become  strongly  iUuminaled;  and  the  coun- 
tenances and  figures  of  the  other  penonages  are  varioi;usly 
lighted  up  by  the  same  emanations,  which  give  the^i  an  in* 
credible. degree  of  rdief^  in  consequence^  the  strong  sha- 
dows that  are  collected  in  masses  upon  their  badc^'^ground. 
Whence  (it  is  an  irresistible  sugg^estioq)  has. the  great  ma- 
gician borrowed  his  Ught,  within  lyho^.  flood  the  ia&nt 
seems  \o  float  P  Assnredly,  even  the  palette  of  a  Cotrreggio 
could  not  have  supplied  him  yriih  a  colour  fit  to  rep^cjscsit 
such  heavenly  coruscaticms.  He.  must  have  grasped  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  his  cUmaite,  and,  by  same  enchantment, 
attached  it  to  the  canvass  of  his  picture ;  for  the  Ijglit  of 
Im  Notie*  is  no  other  than  suiuhinet  This  picture  is 
painted  in  the  third  manoer  of  Corrf^ggio,  and  is.  perfectly 
unique  in  the  world. 

Two  other  large  paintings,  of  the  same  admirable  mas- 
ter, the  St  George  and  St  Sebastian,  enrich  the  Saxon 
Oallery.  They  are  both  inimitable  performance ;  but  the 
former,  which  is  a  perfect  pendant  ^  his  St  Girolamo 
at  Parma,  having  the  same  character  in  th^  accessary 
figures,  although  their  relative  position  is  reversed,  excites 
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more  admiration.  It  is  painted  in  the  second  manner  of 
that  artist.  The  head  of  the  Madonna  has  been  consi- 
dered by  some  to  be  manUrS^  and  the  countenance  to 
denote  more  worldly  feelings  than  are  consonant  with  the 
hoi  J  character  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  But  I  coirfSess  I 
could  not  perceive  any  such  distinction,  and  only  admired 
the  Mictty  with  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  affixing 
to  his  picture  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman^  as  I  take 
it  to  be,  instead  of  employing  the  usual  beau4deal  adopted 
to  represent  the  head  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour. 

Correggio^s  physician  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
painted  by  his  illustrious  patient.  His  portrait  forms  the 
axA  picture  which  the  gallery  possesses  of  that  great 
master.*  It  seems  to  be  the  only  claim  the  Doctor  has  to 
the  admiration  of  postmty. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  not  expected  in  a  book  of  travels, 
and  much  less  at  the  conchision  of  a  second  bulky  volume, 
to  enter  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  various  and  rich  gems 
in  painting  which  are  to  be  found  in  profusion  in  this  admi- 
rable collection.  I  could  not,  indeed,  be  safely  trusted  in 
such  a  task,  were  I  to  promise  to  perform  it  briefly.  How 
GOidd  I  dismiss  with  only  a  few  words  of  a  dry  description, 
if  I  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  them.  Da  Vinci  and 
Mantegna^  Ouerdno  and  Tintoretto,  Ouido  and  Caracd, 
Albani  and  Parmegiano,  some  of  whose  most  dunce  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  foxmd  in  the  Dresden  Oallery  ?  Speaking 
of  Parmegiano,  what  peculiarity  of  colouring  is  his  2  He 
must  have  been  careless  in  the  separation  ot  his  colours  onr 
the  palette,  and  ttke  use  of  his  brushes.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  (and  his  Madonna  of  the  Olobe  and  Rose,  be- 
fore which  I  stood  some  time,  suggests  the  idea  strongly,) 
that  in  the  present  instance,  after  painting  agre^i  drapery, 
he  must  have  retouched  a  hand  near  it,  for  he  has  imprinted 
on  it  a  greenish  tint  of  the  same  hue.  Again  with  the  car- 
nation of  the  fkce,  there  is  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  hue  of 
the  nearest  objects,  which  had  probably  just  before  been 
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toadied  by  tbe  master.  The  oominon  phenomeiKni  of  re- 
flection alone,  would  not  explain  such  appearances.  It  is  a 
eircumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Gallery  possesses 
not  a  single  picture  of  Domenichino. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  bestowed  tyot  HtOe  time 
and  less  attention,  considering  how  limited  my  stay  was 
at  Dresden,  on  tbe  pictures  of  the  external,  or  what 
I  call  the  foreign  Oallery,  although  it  contains,  among 
several  hundred  others,  a  few  more  specimens  of  the 
Italian  schools.  'Still  I  could  not  hdp  making  some 
selections  even  here,  and  I  much  admired,  among  other 
performances,  a  Young  Oirl  with  a  Parrot,  and  the  For- 
tune-teller by  Mieris;  three  RuysdaeVs,  particularly  his 
Ckasse,  and  the  Water-fall ;  the  Chaae  au  Lion  by  Ru- 
bens ;  the  Fite  du  Village  by  Teniers ;  two  or  three  por- 
traits by  Caspar  Netscher ;  some  exquimte  Ocrard  Dow'*s, 
especiaUy  the  Mending  of  the  Pen ;  an  imitation  of 
La  Notte,  by  Rotari ;  two  exquisite  Nicolas  Poussin^s, 
and  above  all  his  Narcissus ;  the  Silence  of  Le  Bmn ; 
several  battle-pieces  by  Wouvermans ;  an  excellent  imitar& 
tion  of  Teniers  by  Tilbourg ;  two  Claudes,  the  Acts  and 
Oalathea,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  the  DanaM  of  Van- 
dyke ;  the  feast  of  Ahasu^rus  of  Rembrandt ;  and  finaDy, 
the  Prodigal  Son  by  Jacque  Jordaens,  with  many  others  of 
great  merit  and  beauty. 

The  pictures  are  not  numbered  in  eith^  Qallery,  nor  are 
they  placed  precisely  according  to  Schools  in  the  inner  on^, 
but  according  to  size,  the  largest  being  placed  at  the  top. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  great  height  of  the  Gallery,  even 
the  largest  are  too  far  removed  for  inspection.  In  the  ex- 
temd  gallery,  as  a  great  many  of  them  are  cabinet  pc- 
tures  and  of  a  uniform  dze^  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
master  have  been  grouped  together  as  much  as  posabk. 
Thus  for  example,  there  are  twelve  William  and  eleven 
Francis  Mieris^  together ;  four  Wouvermans^  in  one  plaoe» 
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nd  seven  in  another ;  six  Ruysdaers,  nine  Vandyke^  and 
thirteen  Oerard  Dow'^s.  assembled  in  families,  and  so  on. 
In  order  to  enable  the  visitor  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  subject  according  to  the  catalogue,  the  skirting 
of  the  wall  below  the  pictures  has  been  divided,  by  perpen- 
dicular lines,  into  compartments  called  ^^  divisions,^  of  a 
sice  corcesponding  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  pic- 
tures contamed  in  each  division.  These  divisions  are 
numbered,  from  one  upwards,  with  Roman  numbers.  A. 
scheme  of  the  diqiosition  of  the  pictures  in  each  com- 
partment or  division,  is  drawn  on  paper  framed  and 
glazed,  in  which  the  names  of  the  artists  are  inserted, 
and  the  respective  locality  they  occupy  in  reality,  with 
a  nmnber  affixed  to  them,  which  refers  to  that  in  the  cata- 
logue. It  is,  however,  intended  at  some  future  period,  to 
number  the  pictures  themselves,  as  in  all  other  galleries, 
for  immediate  reference ;  and  to  suppress  this  complicated 
annangement. 

Of  this  magnificent  collection,  compared  to  which  some 
of  the  most  famed  galleries  lose  part  of  their  celebrity,  not 
a  single  painting  was  touched  by  the  French.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  revolutiosary  wars,  the  pictures  were 
tranaported  to  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Konigstein, 
and  afterwards  restored  to  their  former  situation.  Various 
reports  have  gone  abroad,  that  many  of  the  best  paintings 
have  suffered  considerably  from  the  officious  and  imskilful 
interference  of  the  Professors  and  keepers.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  might  not 
be  restored  to  its  best  condition,  by  proper  attention  and 
cleaning, — an  operation  which  they  all  most  assuredly 
stand  in  need  of.  A  few  that  appear  damaged.  Only  look 
so  in  consequence  of  the  many  coats  of  bad  and  cracked 
varnish,  clumsily  laid  upon  them. .  In  this  predicament  is 
^^  La  Notte^  itself,  which  demands  the  masterly  hand  of  a 
Seaguer  to  bring  it  down  to  its  primitive  elements.     At 
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present  it  shines  with  that  glazed  surface  which  the  Frenck 
have  had  the  mauvais  gout  to  give  to  the  greater  part  of 
their  most  esteemed  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

Many  of  the  pictures  of  the  Dresden  Oallery  have  been 
engraved ;  but  neither  the  selection  of  the  subjects  and 
authors,  nor  the  execution,  in  general,  of  the  engravings, 
though  the  best  artists  of  the  day  were  employed^  can 
be  said  to  have  been  at  all  happy.  Two  volumes  contain- 
ing 102  folio  plates^  with  some  letterrpress^  are  sold  at  the 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Prints,  in  the  Zwinger  Palace^  for  the 
very  moderate  price  of  120  rix-thalers»  or  181.  steilnig. 
Very  lately,  a  third  volume  of  engravipgs,  fUBowatiBg,  in 
all,  to  thirty-six,  has  been  formed,  which  oontoina  most  of 
the  chef-iTomvres  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  waa  not  a 
little  surprised  to  learn,  on  application  at  the  Cabinet  cf 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  thfit  this  work  ia  not  to  be 
found  in  it 

To  sum  up,  I  may  ask,  what  must  the  value  of  andi  a 
Gallery  as  that  of  Dresden  be,  which  coatainfl  1400  pic- 
tures, one-third  of  which  are  by  the  first  classical  autfaors 
of  the  ancient  Italian  schools,  and  some  amcHig  tbese  dkef- 
cTctuvres  without  parallels  in  Europe?  What,  indeed, 
must  the  worth  be  of  such  a  ooUeotion,  whid^  boasts 
among  its  numbei 


A  Raphael^  of  the  first  class.  15  Guercino. 
A  Da  Vinci.  4  Liberi. 

13  Titian.  4  Parmegiano. 

6  Coneggio.  7  Palma. 

2  Jean  BdHoi.  I  Saivator  Ilosa^ 

3  Giulio  Romano.  1  Pietio  da  Cottoaiu 
15  Paul  Veronese.  -  4  Ajidi<ea  dal  Sarto 

8  Annibal  Carracci.  6  Tintoceto^  and 

5  Carravaggio.  2  Sasso  Ferrata. 

3  Carlo  Dolce.  Besides 

11  Guida  39  Rabens. 

11  Aibaao.  21  Vandyke. 

17  Luca  Giordano.  16  Mengs. 
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2  Giargioane.  3  Claude. 

9  N.  Pouasin*  13  Ruysdaels. 

3  Potter.  27  Dietrich. 
20  Rembrandt.  31  J.  Breugel. 
11  Spagnoletto.  21  Teniers,  and 

1  Munllo.  55  Wouvermans ! ! 

Bmdee  productions  of  many  other  artists,  both  Italian 
and  fore^erS)  of  very  great  merit  and  reputation. 

Who^  after  kaving  this  heaven  of  art,  can  feel  courage 
to  visit  a  Royal  Palace,  an  armoury,  or  even  a  Ducal  trea- 
8Bie?  How  insipid  and  uninteresting  even  the  finest 
apartment,  the  <ddest  cuirass,  or  the  largest  diamond,  must 
appear  to  the  traveler  in  such  a  circumstance  ?  Yet  to 
them  he  must  come  at  last,  if  he  means  to  form  to  himself 
aa  aoettrafte  and  complete  idea  of  the  Capital  of  Saxony. 
The  aimoury,  or  Riist  Kammer,  is  one  of  those  museums 
of  which  I  am  no  great  admirer.  I  would  as  soon  pay 
a  fomial  visit  to  a  snrgical-instrument-maker,  and  amuse 
mysdf  in  examining  the  highly  polished  contents  of  his 
f^om  caoofl,  as  lounge  through  thirty  straggling  rooms, 
of  all  mes  and  height,  the  best  part  of  them  attics, 
and  of  orasy  wood,  forming  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
Royal  Palace,  fiUed  with  sabres,  pistols,  and  coataof  mails. 
Yet  such  is  the  celebrated  RoyaJ  armoury,  the  collected 
weapons  of  which,  however,  are  of  no  very  ancient  date, 
aa  they  extend  not  beyond  those  of  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tury.  Its  interest  principally  depends  on  the  historical 
reoollecticms  attached  to  the  tumours  actually  worn  by 
the  Saxon  Sovereigns  and  other  distinguished  warriors 
of  the  fifteenth  and  ^sixteenth  centuries.  After  pass*, 
ing  through  four  rooms  covered  with  weapons  of  every 
description,  we  were  introduced  into  the  fifth,  in  whi<^ 
are  carefully  preserved  the  complete  and  unadorned 
armours  wora  by  Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Altem- 
burg,  Albrecht  of  Holstein,  and  that  of  Augustus  I., 
with   that  of  John  Frederick  Duke   of  Saxony,  made 
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captive  by  Charles  V.  in  1547)  and  of  Charies  I.  of 
Saxony.  The  first  pistol  ever  invented}  in  which  igni- 
tion is  made  to  result  from  friction,  caused  by  the  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  of  a  file,  is  found  amoDg 
many  other  objects  of  more  or  less  interest  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  upper  story.  It  is  with  this  diunay 
instrument  th^t'  the  invito;:  of  gunpowder  first  made  ex- 
periments in  1330,  on  tha  explosive  powex  of  that  com- 
pound. A  procession  of  ei^t  Sovereign  Dukes  and 
Ellectors  of  Saxony,  on  horseback,  clad  in  the  real  armour 
which  they  woi^e  in  battle,  fcmns  one  of  the  most  strild]^ 
features  of  the  coUection.  On  one  side  is  suspended  "die 
armour  which  protected  Sobiesky,  when  he  raised  the  siq^ 
of  Vienna;  on  the  other,  the  steel  garments  of  the  gnat 
Gustavus,  with  the  indenture  of  a  pistol  shot  precisdly  in 
that  part  which  lies  over  the  r^on  of  the  heart.  Nor  ave 
the  accoutrements  of  illustrious  warriocs  the  only  ob|ects 
of  interest  in  the  collection ;  for  there  are  also  die  wax- 
likenesses  of  some  of  the  celebrated.  Princes  of  the  age  in 
which  Augustus  the  strong  lived,  and  at  whose  request 
Charles  theXIIth  of  Sweden,  and  Pelier  theOneat  of  Russia, 
his  formidable  rival,  allowed  their  likenesses  tio  be  taken. 
These  serve' to  give  animation  to  the  armed  phantoms  in- 
tended to  represent  the  persons  of  those  command»8,  to 
which  Augustns  has  added  his  own,  gigantic  even. above 
that  of  Pbter,  dad  in  his  polished  steel  cuirass,  bearing. the 
mark  of  the  shot  fined  against  it  by  himself  firom  a  double 
charge,  with  a  view  to  ^  the.  temper  of  hia  anoour* 
This  cuirass  alone  weighs  forty-one  pounds,  and  under  hia 
dazzling  helmet  the  Samson  King  woce  an  iron  osp  weigh- 
ing  fifteen  pounds.  The  general  exhibition  of  the  Riist 
Sjuouner,  the  various  objects  of  which  amount  to  uyw— d& 
of  twenty  thousand,  while  the  gold  ornaments  alone  are  sakl 
to  weigh  several  tons,  concludes  with  the  repmesentatiaa  of 
that  memorable  single  combat  in  which  Augustus  I.  of  Sax- 
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ony,  and  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  and  both  their  war 
•  horses,  armed  eap^pii,  as  here  represented,  came  to  a 
deadly  renconirey  in  consequence  of  some  foolish  dispute 
about  die  oolour  of  a  hidy^s  feather.  The  cavaliers  wore 
the  identical  armour  preserved  in  this  place,  weighing 
ufiwardB  of  200  pounds.  The  Austrian  Prince  was  un* 
horsed  by  a  thrust  of  his  adversary's  lance  under  the  left 
breast,  and  declared  himself  conquered.  I  must  admit, 
notwithstanding  my  indifference  for  such  a  coUectioti  as 
the  Rutft  JLomiTt^r  contains,  that  there  i|  some  degree  of 
giatificaition  in  beholding  the  tery  arms  and  accoutrements 
which  cover  the  model  figures  of  the  combatants,  placed 
m  opposition  to  each  other  in  a  spadous  room  surrounded 
by  implements  of  war,  and  offering  a  striking  representa^ 
tion  of  that  singular  contest 

In  seme  of  the  parvilicms  of  the  Zwinger,  a  building  which, 
since  its  oonstruction  under  Augustus  II.,  has  witnessed 
more  fcdiies  and  vicissitudes  within  its  walls  than  most  pa* 
laoes  of  the  same  description,  there  is  arranged  with  some 
pMtension  to  taste  and  scienoe,  a  museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, more  remarkable  for  having  originated  in  the  suf^es^ 
tion  of  Leibnitz,  who  proposed  the  formation  of  such  an  es* 
tiMisbasent  to  Augustus,  than  for  its  intrinsic  value.  If  we 
except  the  mineralogical  division,  this  series  of  cdlections  of 
Natural  History  is  really  unworthy  of  the  rank  which  Dies* 
den  occupies  among  the  most  polished  cities.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  whidi  will  atone  for  the  lost  time  and 
troeMe  in  going  to  see  them.  The  various  objects  are  badly 
arranged  in  old-fashioned  eases  and  amwirtSy  and  in  a 
building  that  looks  quite  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Still  there 
are  a  few  of  the  objects  peculiar  to  these  collections  which  I 
^MMild  have  been  sorry  not  to  have  seen.  Amcmg  these  I. 
may  more  espedbdly  mention  the  model  of  a  curious  track,' 
left* by  the  Kghtning,  throu^  a  bed  of  sand  at  the  depth, 
offtfurtettt  fcet,  whidi  was  discovered  near  Dresden  in  \B3Sy 
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by  Dr.  Tiddler,  who  recogiUBes  these,  effects  of  atioospberi- 
cal  eleetridty  under  ground  by  some  particular  takeu  near 
the  place  where  the  electric  fluid  enters,  the  earth,  from 
having  seen  several  such  in  other  {daces.    The  effect  oon- 
sists  in  a  tortuous  line,  extending  sixteen  f^et  in  length*  of 
.  perfectly  fused  silex,  resting  on  another  and  .wide  line 
of  sand,  wliich  manifestly  appears  to  have  been  heated 
but  not  fused.    This  curious  phenomenon  has  engaged 
the  attention  4>f  the  French  Mvantf  to  whose  considera- 
tion it  was  submitted  by  the  Saxon  naturalist,  and  whose 
opinion,  and.  description   of  the  tact  have  since  fimnd 
their  way  into  the  English  periodioala.     Another  cu- 
rious object  in  this  gallery  is  the  celebrated  Fossil  Oak 
o(   Chemnitz,   discovered  in  that  place  ii^  1^62,  mea- 
suring two  ells  and  fifteen  inches  in  diamet^,  apd  being 
susceptible  of  the  finest  polish.  .  No  trace  of  fibi:e  ia  to  be 
seen.    With  this  there  is  also  the  s^;ment  of  an  immense 
fossil  Palm-tree,  found  in  the  same  placa   A  similar  interest 
attaches  to  some  other  objects  in  this  Gallery ;  for  iniftance^ 
several  specimens  of  Stags'  horns  imbedded  in  the  tjrunks 
of  trees,  which  in  some  instances  embrace  Ae  rootSfOf  bojdi 
horns,  and  in  others,  case  them  all  rowul(.a  v^ary  perfect  spe^ 
dmen  of  a  Guanche  Mummy,  a  female,  the  best  I  havie  aeen 
of  the  kind,  and  which  has  been  in  Dresden  two. hundred 
years ;  a  model  in  wax  of  a  child  threejears  old^.of  £sir 
features,  and  in  every  respect  healthy  during  life,  wha  died 
at  Dresden  of  poly-adepsj  and  weij^ied  at  his  death  ope  hoi^ 
dred  and  ten  pounds.    But  by  far  the  most  miliar  objects, 
peculiar  to  this  Gallery,  are  two  stuffed  dogs,  which  lived 
at  Dresden,  and  were  very  well  known;  the  one  as  die 
hound  which  belonged  to  the  same  Augustus^  who  eredsd 
the  Zwinger,  and  which  measures  three  &et  in  heigfht,.  and 
five  feet  from  the  snout , to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  other  a 
chicken  hound,  as  the  Germany  call  it, .  whidi  lived  for  two 
years,  was  in  every  way  p^rfect^  and  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  being  only  five  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and 
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a  half  fipom  the  ground.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at/ the 
professor  stopping  with  complacency  before  a  parade  and 
faigblj  caparisoned  charger  of  the  same  extravagant  Sove- 
reign, the  tail  of  which  had  been  suiFered  to  grow  to  the 
enormous  length  of  twenty-four,  and  the  mane  sixteen  feet, 
which  were  plaited  and  suspended  all  round  the  animal  in 
festoons,  fastened  by  mdny  coloured  ribbons,'  when  Augus- 
tus TI.  appeared  before  his  subjects.  Were  there  not  at 
that  time  such  things  as  commissions,  *^  De  Lunatico  in- 
quirendo?^ 

What'  arcMtcct  or  writer  can  undertake  to  describe  the 
Resident  Schloss,  the  Royal  Ch&teau  of  the  Saxon  kings 
at  Dresden — an  assemblage  of  many  buildings  of  all  ages 
and  styles  of  construction,  erected  here  and  there,  but 
all  near  to  each  other,  secured  fh)m  time  to  time  by  the 
margraves,  the  dukes,  the  electors,  and  the  kings,  for 
their  own  use,  and  connected  together  by  vaulted  galleries, 
like  suspension  bridges  or  subterranean  passages,  that  none 
but  the  bravest  dare  encounter?  The  principal  part  is 
placed  between  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  it  faces,  and 
the  €rst  stfeet  ih  Dresden,  the  Schloss  Gasse.  IntemaHy 
It  has  two  courts,  the  one  which  had  formerly  served  for  the 
exhSbition  of  tournaments,  the  other  remarkable  for  a  curi- 
ous tower,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  and  loftier 
than  any  other  tower,  or  spire,  in  Dresden,  rising  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground.*  Of  all  the  cu- 
rious objects  said  to  be  contained  in  this  Royal  habitation, 
we  only  attempted  to  view  the  far-famed  chambers  of  the 
Griine  Gewolbe,  in  which  is  contained  the  Royal  treasure. 
These  green  vaults  may  be  compared  to  Aladdin^s  Cave. 
They  are  seven  in  number,  besides  a  small  cabinet,  one  more 
splendidly  and  gorgeously  adorned  than  the  other,  with 
gold,  mirrors,  fine  marbles,  and  Oriental  stones;  and  altoge- 
ther contain,  probably,  a  more  stupendous  Collection  of 
rich  objects  of  curiosity  and  virttt^  as  well  as  of  intrinsic 
value,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Royal  Palace.     In 
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the  fifth  room  alone,  ther^  are  arranged,  in  a  variety  of 
*  ways  and  rituations,  3000  of  the  most  precious  objects, 
which,  from  the  relative  position  of  the  many  mirrors  in 
the  apartment,  are  reflected  a  hundred  fold.    Among  seve- 
ral oth^r  articles  of  great  value,  here  is  a  celebrated  tor. 
toise-shell  onyx  cup,  which  measures  seven  inches  in  heightt 
and  four  inches  across.     It  is  perfectly  diaphanous,  and 
of  an  elegant  form,  exhibiting,  when  placed  against  the 
light,  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
The   largest    enamel    ever    attempted  is  likewise    to   be 
found  in  this  room.     It  is  a  Madonna,  after  the  maimer 
of  Carlo  Dolce,  3^  feet  high,  and  2^  feet  wide,  the  co- 
lours of  which,  particularly  that  of  the  blue  drapery,  are  ex- 
quisite.   This  is  the  production  of  J.  Melchior  DingHnger, 
who,  with  his  brother,  were  certainly  not  only  good  ena^ 
mellists,  but  the  most  ingenious  and  able  orfevresia  £arope 
during  the  last  century.     The  great  model  of  the  Court  of 
the  Grand  Mogul,  on  a  great  galarday,  as  described  by 
Tavemier,  is  another  of  the  productions  of  the  same  ar- 
tists, occupies  a  recess  in  the  seventh  room,  and  con^sts  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  solid  gold  and  silver  figures,  beau- 
tifully enamelled,  not  larger  than  two  inches^  represent- 
ing every  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  that  Court.     The 
Dinglingers  were  eight  years  employed  in  completing  this 
great  work,  and  received  85,000  rix-thalers  for  it.     The 
whole  scene  occupies  a  very  large  plateau  of  silver,  and 
each  separate  figure  may  well  be  con»dered  as  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  workmanship.     Of  equal  value  and  merit  are 
the  gold  and  enamelled  tea-service  made  by  the  same  bro- 
thers, and  a  representation  of  the  Temple  of  Apis  in  pre- 
cious stones.     But  the  antiquary  turning  with  disdain  from 
these  too  modem  gew-gaws,  to  the  celebrated  three-coloured 
cameo  of  Octavianus  Augustus  on  an  onyx  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  contemplates  with  admiration  the  white  head  and 
neck   of  the  Emperor,  crowned  with  brown  laurd  and 
armed  with  a  breast-plate  of  the  same  colour,  resting  on 
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a  blue  ground  into  which  are  let  intaglios  on  calcedony^ 
representing  a  dolphin,  the  capra  amalthosoj  and  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  besides  being  marked  with  five  gold  stars^  Pity 
that  this  superb  specimen  is  broken  in  three  pieces.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  largest,  and  consequently  the 
most  valuable,  three-coloured  onyx  is  that  which  is  here 
suspended  in  another  recess  of  the  last,  or  treasure-room* 
It  measures  seven  inches  in  length,  and  is  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide:  the  centre  is  red,  a  slender  stratum  of  white 
edges  the  centre,  and  the  largest  stratum  is  blue.  This 
unique  stone  was  purchased  for  45,000  rix-thalers,  by  the 
brothers  Dinglinger,  who  cut  three  smaller  ones  out  of  its 
irregular  surface,  each  as  large  as  the  longitudinal  section 
of  a  hen'*8  egg,  and  afterwards  polished  and  mounted  them 
all  as  they  now  appear. 

Uninteresting  as  the  enumeration  of  riches  belonging  to 
a  Sovereign  may  seem  in  general,  in  the  instance  of  the 
diamond-treasure  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  it  is  far  other.wise. 
We  have  in  the  last-mentioned  vaulted  room,  surrounded 
by  incalculable  wealth,  six  divisions  of  glass  cases,  each  con- 
taining in  itself  a  little  mine  of  precious  stones,  some  spe- 
cimens of  which,  are,  in  every  respect,  unique.  The  first 
displays  several  large  sappljires,  two  of  which,  unpolished, 
are  of  the  size  of  a  large  hen^s  egg,  and  another  of  the  same 
dimensions  is  cut  and  polished  for  insertion  in  the  Royal 
Crown.  Forty  emeralds,  all  of  them  beautifuUy  cut,  oc- 
cupy the  second  division ;  the  largest  is  made  to  fit  as  the 
head  of  a  cane.  There  is  a  crystal  of  ruby  of  unusual  size, 
exquisitely  polished^  among  the  several  specimens  of  that 
species  of  precious  stone  which  fill  the  third  division,  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece 
and  forms  one  of  its  finest  oma^lents ;  but  its  intrinsic 
▼able  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  many  rows  of  Ori- 
ental and  other  pearls  of  the  utmost  beauty  contained  in 
the  adjoining  or  fourth  division.  Some  among  them, 
largie  and  beautiful,  are  Saxon,  and  were  found  in  the 
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Elster,  as  the  Professor  or  treasurer  informed  us.  But 
what  avails  all  this  precious  exhibitioD,  when  compared 
to  the  contents  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  *  divisions,  the  ag- 
gr^ate  value  of  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
national  debt  of  the  country  !  The  diamonds  contained 
in  these  two  divisions  are  either  airanged  in  omamenta  or 
are  loose.  One  of  the  most  striking  among  the  former 
is  the  celebrated  Knot,  consisting  of  fifty-one  solitaires  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  611  smaller  brilliants,  with  a 
single  stone  brilliant  in  the  centre  weighing  twenty-two 
carats,  and  worth  half  a  million  of  rix-thalers.  As  a  com- 
panion to  this,  there  lies  by  its  side  a  necklace  composed  of 
thirty-eight  large  stones  in  two  rows,  weighing  twenty-five 
carats,  among  which  the  largest  is  100  grains  in  weight 
The  single  brilliant  of  the  most  beautiful  water,  which  is 
pendant  from  the  centre  of  the  second  row,  is  of  a  piri- 
form shape,  and  weighs  119  grains.  The  value  of  this 
necklace  is  two  millions  of  rix-thalers.  But  the  water  of 
two  ear-rings,  each  consisting  of  two  large  brilliants,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  of  any  in  the  collection ;  the 
pair  is  estimated  at  80,000  rix-thalers.  M^en  the  late 
Queen  of  Saxony  appeared  in  her  coronation  robes,  she 
wore  in  brilliants  an  estimated  value  of  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  crowns.  Here  are  also  the  fifty-eight  large 
rings  placed  in  a  casket  in  the  same  division,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  invaluable.  Each  ring  contains,  or  is 
formed  of  the  finest  specfimen  of  each  species  of  precious 
stone  that  cbuld  be  found,  particularly  of  varieties  of 
diamonds  as  to  colour,  there  being,  among  others,  some 
that  are  perfectly  green,  yellow,  pink,  and  even  quite  black. 
On  the  King'^s  side  we  find  aTset  of  large  buttons,  sword- 
handles,  and  aigrettes,  with  a  celebrated  pink  diamcmd, 
which  served  to  decorate  the  Polish  cap  when  the  electors 
were  crowned  Kings  of  Poland.  There  are  thirty  large 
and  small  buttons,  each  of  the  former  of  whidi  mounted  d 
Jour,  by  Blbtre,  is  valued  at  10,000  crowns.     Near  them 
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we  were  allowed  to  inspect,  and  had  tidcen  out  of  its  case 
for  that  purpose,  (as  was  done,  in  fact,  with  all  the  other 
more  important  articles,)  an  epaulette  c(xitaining  the  largest 
diamond  existing  in  Germany,  and  of  the  finest  water.  It 
is  a  square  brilliant,  weighing  194  grains.  The  centre 
brilliant  of  the  epaulette  weighs  eighty-two,  and  the  third 
or  lowest  150  grains.  This  epaulette  is  worn  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  King  on  new-year^s-<lay.  The  green  dia* 
mond  so  much  talked  of  in  Europe,  being  perfectly  unique, 
forms  part  of  an  agraphe  of  immense  value.  In  length,  it 
measures  1^  inch;  it  weighs  160  grains,  and  has  cost  two 
millions  of  crowns.  When  viewed  against  the  light,  it 
emits  the  most  brilliant  reflections  of  the  prismatic  colours. 
The  sixth,  or  last  division,  filled  with  opals  and  topazes,  of 
uncommon  size,  boasts  also  of  the  famous  Bohemism  garnet, 
the  only  one  of  its  size,  weighing  385  grains.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  proceed  in  this  ^^  treasury  minute^  or  minute  enu- 
meration of  precious  objects.  Three  of  them  are  above 
every  other  remarkable,  because  without  equals  in  Europe. 
The  onyx,  the  green  diamond,  and  the  Bohemian  gar- 
net The  Saxon  family,  in  order  to  suplply  the  wants  of  the 
State,  in  war  or  peace,  has  more  than  once  pawned  many 
of  the  diamonds  for  large  sums  of  money.  The  last  trans- 
action of  that  kind  took  place  during  the^  late  war,  when 
thirteen  millions  of  rix-thalers  were  borrowed  from  cer- 
tain Dutch  merchants  upon  a  part  of  the  treasure  just 
enumerated,  which  was  returned  in  1819*  This  is  a  more 
tangible  way  of  raising  loans.  It  is  curious  that  all  this 
immense  wealth  should  be  so  slightly  guarded,  being  placed 
near  slender  windows  and  doors,  without  any  sentinel,  and 
one  person  only  being  appointed  to  superintend  it.  The 
temptation  thrown  in  the  way  of  a* needy  or  distressed, 
not  to  say  dishonest,  servant,  is  very  great,  and  experience 
proved  it  in  the  case:  of  the  late  keeper  or  inspector  as  he 
is  called,  I  believe,  who  purloined  some  of  the  jewels  and 
died  in  a  fortress.  This  treasure  formerly  boasted  of  a 
VOL.   IJ.  2  8 
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large  coBecdon  ol  silver  mid  gold  speciinens  of  rlawacal 
workmaasbip  from  ibe  hftads  of  the  Florentine  md  Milaoete 
orfhres  ;  but  compdled  by  the  necessities  ci  the  State,  suc- 
ceeding Sovereigns  sent  them  to  the  mint,  instead  of  dis- 
posing of  a  few  of  the  diamonds,  by  which  they  retained  in 
reality  the  dross,  and  irreparaUy  destroyed  die  most 
valuable  part,-«i-the  producdcm  of  genius  directed  by  good 
taste. 

But  I  will  posidvely  have  done  with  buildings,  treasures, 
and  similar  dull  things,  however  numerous  those  may  be  that 
remain  yet  to  be  described  in  Dresden ;  and  proceed  to  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  prettiest  and  most  impressive  spots  in  the 
environs  of  that  capital.  I  will  even  pass  over  in  silence 
the  subject  of  operas,  although  on  returning  through  the 
Zwinger,  (the  intended  enchanted  casde  of  Augustus,  the 
strong  and  the  voluptuous,)  and  casting  my  eye  on  ^tbe 
building  which  had  served  during  that  Sovereign's  rdgn  for 
the  exhibition  of  Italian  Operas,  and  in  which  8000  spectaton 
wereeasily  accommodated,  I  might  have  f  dt  inclined  to  record 
those  grand  spec<ai:/e<  given  by  that  monarch,  each  of  vidiidi 
is  said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  thousand  crowns !  But 
this  colossal  Opera  House  brings  to  our  recollection  moie 
recent  and  far  more  interesting  events.  Twice  was  Napo- 
leon greeted  with  Illuminations  and  great  festivals  in  this  veiy 
abode  of  mirth ;  first  during  his  visit  to  the  King  of  Saxoiqr 
in  1807,  ^^^  secondly,  on  the  26th  May,  1812,  when  a 
ing  of  that  extraordinary  man  with  Emperors  and 
leagued  for  the  destruction  of  Russia,  took  place  at  Dresden. 
On  the  latter  occasion  the  house  was  lighted  by  upwards 
of.  5000  wax  candles,  and  the  three  ranges  of  boxes  were 
&keA  with  the  fairest  of  the  capital  in  full  dress,  to  greet 
the  mighty  conqueror,  who  with  his  father-in4aw  of  Austria 
on  his  right,  and  the  late.  King  of  Saxony  on  the  left,  oc- 
cupied the  centre  box,  doubtlessly  relaxing  from  the  in- 
tense thoughts  and  meditations  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
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had  bestowed  at  their  council  in  the  morning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  invasion  about  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
Fdtes,  illuminations,  and  other  public  rejoicings,  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  the  crowned  triumvirate  ex. 
hibited  their  persons  in  levery  part  of  the  capital  and  en- 
virons. On  one  of  thos^  occasions,  the  Emperor  Francis, 
with  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa,  visited  Pillnitz,  a  royal 
residence,  situated  within  a  mile  or  twp  of  the  capital,  and 
the  same  in  which  that,  sovereign  had  hdd  a  meeting  in 
1791 » with  the  id^itical  Elector  of  Saxony,  his  present  host, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  French  power  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  by  the  Coryphie  of  which  his 
Majesty  was  accompanied  in  1812.  How  different  the  in- 
terview of  Napoleon  with  the  Saxon  sovereign  must  have 
been  but  six  short  months  after  that  last  mentioned  meeting, 
when  that  disoc»nfited  leader,  on  the  lith  of  December,  of 
the  same  year,  once  more  r&«ntered  Dresden,  but  alone,  and 
incogmto^  at  one  o^dock  in  the  morning,  and  like  a  runaway  ! 
In  another  short  twelvemonth  more.  Napoleon  was  destined 
again  to  tread,  and  for  the  last  time,  this  classical  ground  of 
Strategy,  and  measure  his  strength  against  one  of  his  former 
companions  in  arms.  To  the  heights  of  Racknitz,  from  which 
there  is  a  charnung  view  of  the  city,  we  directed  our  steps, 
principally  to  examine  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Moreau,  Napolecm^s  antagonist,  who  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed cfa  that  spot.  On  that  occasion.  Sir  James  Wylie,  as  a  last 
resource,  amputated  the  wounded  limbs,  which  fire  here  de* 
posited ; — but  the  career  of  the  gallant  chief  had  reached 
its  dose,  and  the  utmost  surgical  skill  availed  not.  A 
square  block  of  granite  has  been  erected,  in  the  midst  oi 
artificial  rocks,  bearing  the  brief  inscription,  ^*  Moreau  der 
Held  fid  hier  an  der  seite  Alexanders  I.  den  27  August, 
MDCOCXiii.'"  ^*  Moreau,  the  hero,  fell  here,  by  the  side  of 
Alexander  the  First,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1813.'' 
Full  of  these  mdancholy  recollections,  we  hastened  to 
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the  Park,  or  Grosser  Garten,  not  far  distant  from  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  allied  armies  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  battle,  and  were  delighted  with  that  spot  which  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  been  considerably  improved, 
under  the  direction  of  a  general  officer,  who  has  intro- 
duced the  English  style  of  gardening,  and  park-planta- 
tions. 

On  the  left  of  this  public  garden,  which  is  said  to  be 
much  frequented,  and  along  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Pillnitz,  lies 
the  road  which  conducts  to  the  hilly  region,  called  the 
Sachsische  Schweiz.  This  we  followed  early  one  morning 
in  Mr.  Bennetf  s  carriage,  and  crossing  the.Elbe  on  a  ferry, 
landed  a  short  distance  from  Pillnitz,  which  royal  residence, 
more  remarkable  as  an  historical  monument  of  modem 
war-treaties,  than  as  an  edifice  of  note,  we  had  full  leisure  to 
contemplate.  Here  the  Saxon  court  uniformly,  spends  the 
summer  months.  The  garden  is  well  supplied  with  exotic 
plants.  The  road  winds  round  the  royal  demesnes,  passes 
through  the  village,  and  then  taking  a  direction  midway 
between  the  range  of  hills  on  the  left,  and  the  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  penetrates  through  a  forest  of  fir-trees,  crosses  the 
Wesnitz  Bach,  and  ascends  to .  the  village  of  Lohmen. 
Hence  the  road  takes  a  romantic  direction,  gently  rising 
all  the  way,  and  plunges,  in  the  midst  of  dense  woods, 
until,  after  an  hour  and  a  half ^s  drive,  it  emerges  upon 
the  brow  of  the  Great  Hill,  whence  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Bastey  breaks  upon  the  astonished  tr»* 
v«ller. 

Quitting  our  carriage,  we  walked  immediatdy  to  the 
railed  terrace,  and  thence  explored,  for  the  space  of  two 
hofrrs,  every  insulated  summit  and  gigantic  pinnacle  cf  those 
ruins  of  a  former  world.  The  weather  favoured  us  much ; 
and  the  season,  though  greatly,  advanced,  took  nothing 
from  the  beauty  o{  a  panorama,  unequalled,  I  believe,  on 
the  surface  of  the  European  continent,  as  it 'receives  its 
character  from  the  strange  grey  masses  of  rocks  shooting 
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upwards  from  the  bonks  of  the  Elbe  to  a  perpendicular 
devaiion  of  800  feet,  and  is  enlivened  by  the  ever-green 
colour  of  the  forest  fir. 

Mr.  Russell  has  performed, the  task  of  describing  this 
remarkable  district  so  correctly,  and  in  so  much  better 
language  than  I  could  command  on-so.pictiuresque  a  sub- 
ject, that,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  with 
that  gentleman^s  permission,  quote  his  spirited  account  of 
the  SiULon  Switzerland.  The  description  which  I  prepared 
on  the  spot,  being  too  strictly  geological,  would  ill  as- 
sort with  the  rest  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter:— 

**  About  four  miles  farther  up,  and  beyond  Pillnitz,  the 
valley  doses ;  the  mountains  become  more  lofty  and  bare ; 
the  majestic  river,  quitting  at  length  the- rugged  and 
mountainous  course  which  has  hemmed  him  in  from  his 
birth  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Oiant,  and  destined  to  visit, 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  only  scenes  of  industry 
and  fertility,  comes  forth  rejoicing  from  the  gorges  which 
you  lure  about  to  enter.  From  this  point,  up  to  the  fron- 
*  tiers,  of  Bohemia,  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood: of  the 
river^  principally  on  the  right  bank,  consisting  of  a  coarse- 
grakied  sandstone,  are  cut  in  all  directions  into  frightful 
gorges,  as  if  the  chisel  had  been  used  to  hew  passages 
through  them.  They  should  rather  be  caljed  knes,  so 
narrow  are  they,  so  deeply  sunk,  and  so  smoothly  perpen- 
dicolar  do  the  gigantic  walls  of  rock  rise  on  both  sides. 
The  walls  themselves  are  cut  vertically  into  separate 
masses,  by  narrow  openings  reaching  firom  the  summit  to 
the  very  bottom,  as  if  a  cement,  whidi  cmce  united  them, 
had  been  washed  away.  These  perpendicular  masses, 
again,  are  divided  and  grooved  horizontally  into  layers, 
or  itpparent  layers,  like  blocks  regularly  laid  upon  each 
other,  to  form  the  wall.  The  extremities  are  seldom  sharp 
or  angular,  but  almost  always  rounded,  betraying  the  con- 
tinued action  of  water.    They  generally  terminate  in  some 
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■mgnlwr  fimn.  Some  have  a  huge  rouiKfad  mass  redEbnog 
en  their  taimnit,  whidi  appears  acarodj  broad  enoufi^  to 
poise  it ;  others  have  a  more  ri^;alar  maas  laid  upoa  them, 
Hke  the  astragal  of  a  Doric  pOlar ;  others  assume  the  farm 
of  interted  pyramids,  increasmg  m  breadth  as  thej  shoot 
higfaer  into  die  air.  Oocasioiially  thejr  present  a  stiU  raose 
singular  appearance ;  for,  after  tapering  in  a  oonieal  fotas, 
to  a  certain  dfevaftioQ,  they  begin  to  dilate  again  as  they 
rise  higher^  as  if  an  inrerted,  truncated  cone  were  {dacedoo 
a  right  truncated  cone,  resemUing  exactly,  but  on  an  infi- 
nitdy  greater  scale,  what  often  occurs  in  caverns,  where 
the  descending  stalactite  rests  on  an  ascmding  stali^« 
mite. 

*'  The  abyss,  whic^  lies  deep  sunk  bdiind  the  summit 
cdled  the  Baatey,  though  not  so  regular  as  some  others, 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the  horrid  bddneas  and 
fSutastic  forms  of  its  rocks.  The  Oiiawalder  Gnmd  is  so 
narrow,  and  its  walls  are  so  lofty,  that  many  parts  of  it 
can  never  have  fdt  sunshine.  I  trod^  throng  the  gftater 
part  of  it,  on  snow  and  ieo^  when  all  above  was  warm  and 
dieery,  and  butterflies  were  sporting  ova  its  finaen  boaom.  * 
Some  small  cascndea  were  litersUy  hanging  firosen  '  in 
their  fall.'  In  one  place  the  walls  are  not  osore  than  fiwr 
feet  asunder.  Some  huge  blocks^  in  their  course  from  the 
summit,  hiive  been  jammed  in  between  them,  and  form  a 
natural  roof,  beneath  friiich  you  must  creep  aloii^  above 
the  brook,  on  planks,  if  the  brook  be  small,  or  wad^g  in 
watery  if  it  be  s#oUen ;  for  the  rividet  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls  in  this  narrow  passage,  whidi  goes 
wider  the  name  of  *  Hell.^  MHien,  in  one  of  these  lane^ 
you  find  an  alley  striking  ofl^  on  one  ride,  and, 
squeezed  your  body  through  it,  another  rimilat  lane, 
you  soon  find  crossed  by  another  of  the  same  sort,  you 
aright  believe  yourself  traversing  the  rude  model  of  some 
gigantic  city,  or  visitiiig  the  ruined  abodeaof  the  tnie^amr 
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^filHJ^  When,  agsiii,  firom  aome  devated  pointy  you  over* 
look  the  whole  mass^  and  see  these  stiff  bare  jticks  rising 
ftfmk  the  earth,  manifesting,  though  now  dii^oined,  that 
lliej  once  fonned  one  body,  you  might  think  yourself  gaz- 
big  on  the  skeleton  of  a  perished  world,  all  the  softer  parts 
of  which  have  mouldered  away»  and  left  only  the  naked, 
indestructible  frame  work. 

**  The  Basteyp  or  Bastion,  is  the  name  pven  to  one  of 
the  largest  masses  whidi  rise  olose  by  the  river  on  the 
ri|^t  bank.  One  narrow  block,  on  the  very  summit,  pro^ 
jects  into  the  air.  Perched  on  this,  not  on,  but  beyond  the 
Imnk  of  the  precipice,  you  command  a  prospect  which,  in 
its  kind,  is  unique  in  Europe.  You  hover,  on  the  pin- 
nacle, at  an  elevation  of  more  than  800  feet  above  the  Elbe, 
whidi  sweeps  round  the  bottom  of  the  predpioe.  Behind, 
and  up  along  the  river,  on  the  s^e  bank,  rise  rimilar  pre- 
cipitous diffs,  cut  and  intersected  like  thcMse  already  des^ 
eribed.  From  the  farther  bank,  the  plain  gradually  el&* 
▼ates  itself  into  an  irregular  amphitheatre,  terminated  by 
a  lofty,  but  rounded  range  of  mountains.  The  striking 
fBalure  is,  that  in  the  bosom  of  this  amphitheatre,  a  plain 
of  the  most  varied  beauty,  huge  columnar  hills  start  up  at 
once  from  the  ground,  at  great  distances  from  each  other^ 
overlooking,  in  ^o^ely  and  solemn  grandeur,  each  its  own 
portion  of  the  domain.  They  are  monuments  which  the 
Elbe  has  left  standing  to  commem<H^te  his  triumph  over 
tbtir  less  hardy  kindred.  The  most  remarkable  among 
dmn  are  the  Liliemteinj  and  Konigsteinj  which  tower, 
neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  picture^  to  a  height  of  about 

^  And  ODoe  they  had  mhabitants.  Among  the  loftiest  and  most  inac- 
cenible  of  the  cliffs  which  oveiiook  the  Elbe^  remains  of  the  works  of 
human  hands  are  still  visible.  A  band  of  robbers,  by  laying  blocks  across 
the  chasms,  had  formed  bridges,  frail  in  structnre,  and  easily  removed 
^rlien  security  required  it;  and,  in  the  upper  floofs,  as  it  were,  of  diis 
aatonl  dty,  Aey  loog  set  ngokr  power  al  dtfiance. 
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1200  feet. above  the  level  of  the  Elbe.  They  rise  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  sloping  base,  formed  of  debris^  and  now 
covered  with  natural  wood.  The  access  to  the  summit  is 
so  difficult,  that  an  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland 
thought  the  exploit  which  he  performed  in  scrambling  to 
the  top  of  the  Lilienstein  .deserving  of  being  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscription.  The  access  to  the  Konigsttin  is 
artificial,  for  it  has  long  been  a  fortress,  and,  from  the 
strength  of  its  situation,  is  still  a  virgin  one.  Besides 
these,  the  giants  of  the  territory,  the  plain  is  studded  with 
many  other  columnar  eminences,  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter, though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  they  all  bear,  from 
time  immemorial,  their  particular  legends— for  the  moim- 
tains  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  are  the  native  country  of 
tale-telling  tradition,  the  cradle  of  Onomes  and  Kobolds. 
In  the  deep  rents  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  Lilienstein^ 
hosts  of  spirits  still  watch  over  concealed  treasures.  A 
holy  nun,  miraculously  transported  from  the  irregularities 
of  her  convent  to  the  summit  of  the  Nonnenstein^  that  she 
might  spend  her  days  in  prayer  and  purity  in  its  cav^ns, 
is  conunemorated  in  the  name  of  the  rock ;  and  the  Jung- 
femsprungf  or  Leap  of  the. Virgin,  perpetuates  the  me- 
mory of  the  Saxon  maid,  who,  when  pursued  by  a  brutal 
lustling,  threw  herself  from  the  brink  of  its  hideous  preci- 
pice, to  die  unpolluted.**^  ^ 

In  coming  back  we  preferred  another  road,  and  took 
boat  opposite  Pima  and  Sonnenstein,  passing  throu^ 
the  former  town  on  our  return  to  Dresden.  The  road 
from  Pima,  though  somewhat  longer,  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able, being  level  all  the  way,  hard  and  macadamized,  and 
likewise  more  agreeable,  as  it  follows,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  sinuosities  of  the  river. 

Sonnenstein,  of  which  I  have  introduced  a  view,  as  a 
preferable  mode  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  that  once 
fortified  place,  has,  since  the  year  1817)  been  restored  to 
the  praiseworthy  use  to  which  it  had  been  destined  for 
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Bome  years  before,  namely,  the  treatment  of  cases  of  men- 
tal alienation,  considered  as  curable.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose,  than  the  locality  of  Son- 
nenstein,  the  spacious^  and  numerous  apartments  of  the 
castle,  and  the  well-arranged  garden  and  pleasure-grounds 
in  its  vicinity.  Doctor  Pienitz,  who  had  qualified  himself 
for  that  task,  by  studying  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Torgau, 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  which  is 
said  to  have  produced,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  most 
successful  results^  From  the  very  minute  account  given 
me  of  this  establishment,  by  Doctor  Kreisig,  (not  having 
had  time  to  visit  it  myself,)  I  consider  it,  in  every  respect, 
except  its  more  extended  scale,  similar  to  the  private  in- 
stitution of  Professor  Esquirol,  of  Paris,  which  I  bad  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  examining  many  years  ago,  and 
which  appeai^ed  to  me  to  combine  every  object  that  could 
be  desired  in  the  management  of  such  distressing  maladies. 
If  the  establishment  of  Sonnenstein,  with  manifest  advan- 
tages of  every  description,  produces  results  in  proportion, 
humanity  will  have  to  rejoice  at  the  fact,  that  in  some 
countries  of  Eiuope,  at  least,  the  bereft  of  reason  is  not 
treat»l  like  a  felon,  or  a  caged  animal.  On  this  point, 
England  has  yet  much  to  learn. 
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ADIBU  to  the  fair  "  Florence  of  Germany  T  the  centre 
of  German  civilization,  and  the  favourite  daughter  of  Ac 
Elbe.  I  love  the  quiet  bustle  of  its  streets,  the  systematic 
hilarity  of  its  people,  and  the  sober  nature  of  its  diver- 
sions.    Its  stately  and  cinquecentist  mansions  bring  back 
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inCerettiDg  recollections;  itg  treasures  of  art  make  ua 
proud  of  homaaity ;  and  the  rich  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  its  environs  add  surprise  to  our  delights.  Farewell 
theOy  with  regret,  to  the  cradle  of  so  many  enjoyments. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  80th  of  December,  I  took  an 
aSectionate  leave  of  my  derical  and  excellent  friend,  and 
of  my  young  travelling  companion,  whose  intention  was 
not  to  proceed  to  England  so  soon,  and  directed  my  course 
to  Leipsig,  over  a  road  which  is  in  tolerable  condition,  and, 
Scfr  a  certain  distance,  runs  parallel  with  the  tortuous  and 
rocky  banks  of  the  river,  reminding  the  traveller  of  those 
of  the  Meuse,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  Rhine.  The  moon 
shed  a  mild  and  sober  hue  over  the  successive  landscapes^ 
breaking  them,  here  and  there,  into  nfasses  by  beautiful 
l^^hts,  and  rendered  my  drive  in  an  open  carriage  perfectly 
deUghtfuL  At  one  time,  indeed,  as  it  rolled  along  the 
plains  of  Wiirzen,  and  approached  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  Mulde,  the  remembrance  of  that  sanguinary  struggle^ 
which,  in  1813,  strewed  these  fidds  with  human  bones, 
even  now  bleaching  in  the  cold  moonshine,  took  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  excursion;  but  the  sight  of  the  crowded 
streets  of  oonmiercial  Leipsig,  which  soon  followed,  blotted 
out  the  momentary  impression^  I  had  been  too  well 
lodged  in  this  city  on  a  former  visit,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Baxe,  to  think  of  trying  my  chance  at  any  other  inn; 
and  I  was  thankful  that  I  did  so;  for  none  but  an 
muberge  of  such  magnitude  could  have  afiTorded  even  the 
amallest  apartment  to  a  stranger  on  this  occasion,  it  being 
again  ^^  fiair  time.^  The  town,  however,  did  not  present, 
at  this  season,  the  same  busy  aspect  which  I  had  noticed 
on  a  previous  occasion ;  and,  after  visiting  some  of  the  -es- 
tablishments and  booksellers,  with  a  friendly  physician,  I 
left  it,  without  regret,  on  New  Yearns  day,  taking  the  road 
to  Halle.  This  digression  firom  my  straight  course  to 
Paris,  whither  I  was  proceeding,  I  deemed  important,  to 
satisfy  tny  desire  of  seeing  the  University,  and  its  principal 
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orn«nent,  Meckel,  the  filrst  and  best  physiological  and 
pathriogical  aoatomist  of  the  age,  whose  numerous  works  I 
had  read  with  as  much  mental  gratiicaJion  as  one  derives 
from  the  perusal  of  a  classical  author,  or  a  well  written 
histbry.  Th^re  is  a  diarm  about  his  style^  and  so  much 
{dulosophy  inhis  views  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  life, 
rendered  still  more  impressive  by  the  striking  illu6tr»- 
tions  'with  which  it  is  at  every*  moment  interspersed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  interrupt  the  reading  of  hi»  produce 
tions,  when  we  once  begin  them.  .  France,  England,  and 
Italy,  possess  not  his  equal  among  their  liviog  professors. 
Scarpa, '  in  the  latter  country,  is  as  able  an  anatomist ;  but 
his  effects  have  been  confined  to  particular  investigations. 
In  France,  the  practical  researches,  of  the  philosophical 
Gteofiroy  Saint-Hilaare,  and  of  the  experimental  Magendie, 
would  almost  claim  a  participation  in  thie  eulogium  of 
Meckel,  had  they'been  as  extensivdy  laborious  as  the  Gw. 
man  professor ;  and  in  England  too,  livir^  competitors  of 
his  fame  might  be  found,  had  practical  anatomy  been 
as^odated  with  more  philosophy ;  and  what  exists  of  philo- 
sof^y  bete  fDundedon'more  demonstrative  anatomy,  parti- 
cularly thai  of  animals,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  greatly 
neglected.  The  single  memoirs,  many  of  them  of  great 
value,  of  Home  and  Bdl,  Brodie  and  Phillips,'  not  to  speak 
of  afew  others,  have  all  of  them  proved  so  many,  stqw  of 
advancement  in  original  investigations  of  physiological  and 
anatomical  science;  but  their  spheie  of  influaooe  in  the 
vast  field  of  scientific  inquiry  has  been  too  limited ;  and 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries  have  been  mere  compilers 
Germany  itself  is  richer  iii  rivals.  Soemmerring  and  Ru- 
dolphi  might  successfully  dispute -the  palm  widi  their 
countryman  of  Halle;  they  have  done  much,  vary  much 
for  science ;  and,  but  that  these  two  great  anatomists  have 
passed  the  age  of  active  exertion,  my  assertion  that  Meckel 
is  the  first  physiol<^cal  and  comparative  anatomist  of  the 
present  times,  would  be  unjust.     The  indefiUigable  Tied- 
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man  is  the  only  real  living iooxDpetitor  of  Meckel;  but,  if 
report  speaks  truly  (and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  asserted 
in  Germany),  that  in  his  laborious  investigations^  the  result 
of  which  he  has  communicated  to  the  world,  he  has  never 
been  single-handed,  or  without  assistance,  his  claim  to  an 
equality  of  fame  with  the  Professor  of  Halle  is  much  weak- 
ened :  since  the  latter  has  performed  with  his  own  jhands 
every  thing  which  he  has  divulged  to  the  puUic,  and  even 
prepares  his  own  lectures !  This,  then,  is  the  map  whom  I 
knew  the  Council  of  the  University  of  London  had  secured 
for  their  establishment ;  for  I  had  read  it  so  announced  more 
than  once  in  thead  ver  tisements  issuedby  that  body  previously 
to  my  leaving  England;  and  where  was  there  another  person 
in  that  country  who  had, by  his  numerous  and  original  works 
on  the  entire  science  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy— *- 
bis  talent  fac  descriptive  anatomy — his  investigations  of  a 
variety  of  important  questions  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  man  and  animals,  proved  himsdf  worthy  of  being 
preferred  by  the  Council  to  ^  the  chair  destined  to  the 
Prussian  Professor  ?  Meckel  is  the  Hunter  and  the  Bichat 
of  Germany.  The  number  of  works  of  this  great  Naturalist 
is  really  prodigious ;  and  certainly  few  authors  have  blended 
more  utility  with  interesting  matter  in  their  writings  .than 
Meckel  has  done,  in  his  Manual  of  General  and  Descrip- 
tive Anatomy,  or  in  his  mi|ch  larger  and  important  work 
on  Morbid  Anatomy,  each  of  them  in  several  volumes. 
Meckel  possesses  to  the  highest  degree  the  lucidus  ordo^ 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  successful  developementof  seve* 
ral  thousand  facts  requiring  a  masterly  classification,  in 
order  to  be  used  with  advantage. 

There  is  an  impressive  something  in  the  Saxo-gotfaic 
architecture,  from  which  even  an  insignificant  city  derives 
importance.  This  is  the  case  with  Halle,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  its  ancient  University »  has  only  some  curious 
rem^dns  of  that  style  of  building  in  the  immediate  vihinity 
of  the  Markt  Plata,  to  boast  of  as  attractions  for  a  stranger. 
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I  made  mj  way  diroagb  iti  tortious  and  naftow 
streets  to  the  centre  ot  the  town,  and  put  up  at  the  Kcod 
Prinz,  an  excellent  hotel,  widi  spacious,  cleanly,  and  well- 
fumished  apartments.  Having  despatched  a  note  to  the 
Pr^essor,  requestmg  permission  to  visit  him  and  his  Hu« 
seum,  and  solicited  his  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  my  Es- 
say on  the  Egyptian  Mummies,  (a  subject  which  I  knew 
to  be  congenial  with  his  pursuits,)  I  reoeived  a  most  kind 
affirmative  in  reply,  and  immediately  after  a  visit  irom  the 
writer  himself.  Meckel^s  head  bespeaks  his  genius:  I 
knew  him  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  without  being 
announced.  His  resemblance  to  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  is  ex* 
Iraordinary: — congenial  minds  and  congenial  physii^o- 
mies.  He  addressed  me  first  in  English,  whidi  he  spoke 
with  great  facility ;  and  next  in  French,  ahu^uage  eqoaUy 
jhmiliar  to  him,  as  is  likewise  the  Italian.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  we  were  as  well  known  to  each  other,  as  if  we 
had  often  met  before.  Why  waste  in  ceremony  that  time 
which  scientific  men  can  better  devote  to  business  ?  I  had 
come  to  Halle  to  learn,  and  to  see  whatever  was  connected 
with  my  profession,  and  every  minute  consecrated  to  cere^ 
monious  forms,  was  so  much  time  snatched  from  my  pur- 
pose. Meckel  repeated  the  assurances  he  had  given  me  in 
his  letter,  that  nothing  could  afford  him  greater  satisfaction  . 
than  to  show  me  his  preparatiops ;  and  only  hoped  I  would 
not  be  disappointed,  if  I  found  them  neither  so  neatly  ar^ 
ranged,  nor  so  well  housed  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  could 
not  be  while  they  belonged  to  a  private  individual  of  mo- 
derate fortune.  'Before  proceeding  to  his  house^  however, 
he  recommended  my  first  calling  on  two  other  professors  of 
the  University,  who  on  account  of  their  talents  deserved  to 
be  kntywo.  These  were  Nitzsch,  the  indefatigable  and  rigo- 
rous zoologist ;  and  Sprengel,  a  botanist  of  great  merit, 
better  known,  however,  as  the  historiographer  c^  medical 
science.  The  former  I  found,  just  returned  from  a  sci* 
entific  journey  to  Paris,  humbly  and  scarcely  comfortably 
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lodged  up  two  {»ir  of  stairg,  gmoking  in  his  deshabille^ 
in  a  room  scattered  all  over  witk  papers,  books,  skeletons 
of  birds,  and  boxes  of  insects,  whidi  I  verily  believe  had 
escaped  for  some  years  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  a  house- 
sudd.  This  strict  observer  of  nature  was,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  insects,  .widiout  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which,  }ke 
contended,  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend  that  branch  of 
natural  history ;  and  certainly,  no  other  naturidist  has  push<- 
ed  the  inquiry  into  the  organization  of  insects  farther,  a^ 
18  abundantly  evinced  in  his  ^^  Comments  on  the  Re» 
spiration  of  Animals,^  written  in  Latin.  He  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  great  blunders  had  been  committed 
by  entomologists  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  indi- 
Tidual  insects,  and  even  of  whole  families,  from  a  want 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  anatomy.  He  spoke 
respectfully,  but  with  no  unqualified  admiration  of  Dr. 
Leaches  inquiries ;  and  particularly  condemned  his  mania 
of  splitting  families  into  individuals,  and  of  forming  new 
genera;  nor  did  he  seem  to  attach  great  importance  to 
what  little  he  had  heard  or  seen  of  Mr.  Macleay^s  new 
principles  in  entomology.  In  regard  to  the  Jardin  da 
Plantes  at  Paris,  he  confessed,  after  my  repeatedly  press- 
ing him  on  that  subject,  that  the  reality  did  not  come  up 
to  his  expectations.  In  ornithology  in  particular,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
him,  he  found  that  collection  defective  in  arrangement, 
neatness  of  distinction,  and  value  of  specimens^  though 
many  of  them  were  reaUy  beautiful :  indeed  much  of  that 
collection,  he  thought,  was  mere  show,  and  the  galleries  may 
be  considered  rather  as  an  instructive  promenade  for  bad 
weather,  than  interesting  and  valuable  museums.  Professor 
Nitasch  has  been  labouring  hard  at  a  branch  of  insectology, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  before  cultivated 
by  the  naturalists  of  Oermany,  or  any  other  country.  I 
«llude  to  the  parasitic  insects,  whose  habitats  mxc  among  the 
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soft  hair,  and  who  prey  on  the  skin  or  internal  membranes 
of  other  insects.  A  prodromus  familiarum  et  spederum  of 
this  singular  tribe,  which  amount  now  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred,  was  published  in  a  public  journal  by  the  Pro- 
fessor as  far  back  as  1808,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me ;  and  since  then  he  has,  with  great  assiduity  and  unie- 
laxing  zeal,  collected,  drawn,  and  coloured  himself,  as  well 
as  described  from  magnified  views,  several  hundred  other 
individuals,  which  are  contained  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  thick 
pasteboard  boxes,  and  some  of  which  I  inspected.  I  took 
my  leave,  much  pleased  with  the  simple  manners  and  unas- 
suming character  of  the  Professor,  and  proceeded  a  little 
beyond  one  of  the  suburbs  with  the  intention  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Sprengel,  who  in  his  capacity  of  professor  of  botany, 
has  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden^  and  lives  in  a  small 
house  in  tha  grounds,  not  unlike  the  humble  dwelling  of  a 
farmer.  Fortune,  however,  was  faithless  to  me  for  once, 
and  I  was  deprived,  by  the  indisposition  of  the  professor, 
of  the  gratification  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  erudite  author  of  the  history  of  Medicine. 

Retracing  mysteps  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  ac- 
companied by  my  guide,  I  came  to  what  appeared  to  be 
a  public  building  from  its  size  and  style  of  architecture, 
but  which  I  found  to  be  the  house  of  Professor  Meckd. 
As  he  happened  at  that  time  to  be  from  home,  the  servant, 
who  had  received  instructions  ta  that  effect,  conducted  me 
across  a  spacious  court,  which  forms  the  centre  of  Meckel'*8 
residence,  and  introduced  me  into  a  part  of  his  museum, 
situated  on  the  ground  floor  in  front  of  the  street  door, 
where  he  left  me.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
cast  a  general  inquisitive  look  over  the  museum,  which  I 
soon  ascertained  to  be  that  of  normal  and  morbid  anatcHny. 
The  room  I  was  in  was  about  sixty  feet  long,  and,  as  near  as 
I  could  guess,  ten  feet  vride.  It  is  fitted  up  with  shelves 
all  round  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  or  a  little  more,  with 
spaces  to  admit  some  of  the  largest  bottles.     In  the  centre 
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there  is  a  narrow  table  about  five  feet  high,  which  extends 
along  two-thirds  of  the  room,  and  on  this  there  are  certain 
compartments  containing  groups  of  bottles.  In  each  recess 
of  the  windows  I  observed  a  number  of  large  troughs  covered 
with  glass,  (as,  indeed,  all  the  bottles  are,)  in  which  the 
largest  preparations  are  kept  vrrapped  round  with  linen, 
plunged  in  spirits,  by  which  method  they  are  kept  clean,  and 
ready  to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing.  In  this 
room  there  are  a  few^n^  injections  and  no  dry  preparations, 
excepting  a  series  of  skeletons,  illustrative  of  every  degree 
of  gibbosity,  from  a  slight  deviation  in  the  spine  to  the 
greatest  protuberance  and  deformity  of  that  part.  The 
bony  system  in  these  cases  is  of  a  healthy  structure,*  and 
free  from  scrofula :  and  Meckel  pretends  that  when  such  is 
the  case,  the  pelvis  of  the  distorted  individual  is  invariably 
found  perfect  in  its  dimensions.  This  was,  indeed,  the  case 
with  all  the  specimens  before  me ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  derived  from  such  a  source,  has  since  been  to  me  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Mr.  Carpue,  the  anatomist,  who  has 
since  visited  Meckel^s  Museum,  considers  this  part  of  the  col- 
lection as  superior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

The  divisions  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  these  two 
collections,  the  normal  and  morbid,  are  the  same  which  the 
professor  has  followed  in  his  great  works  on  general  and 
pathological  anatomy.  Each  series  of  shelves  is  inscribed 
at  the  top  with  the  general  title,  applicable  to  all  the  pre:- 
parations  it  contains.  Each  preparation  bears  a  corre- 
sponding number  to  that  in  the  catalogue ;  with,  moreover, 
a  short  exposition  of  its  nature,  written  in  Latin,  which  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  date  when  it  was  made^ 
aiid  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  division  entitled.  Nova  organizationes  per  se 
existenteSf  I  found  the  preparation  of  a  diseased  liver, 
in  which  there  were  discovered  two  cysts  as  large  as  pi- 
geon'^s  eggs  filled  with  serum,  but  without  any  hydatid  or 
other  entozoary,  a  circumstance  very  rarely  observed  in 
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such  derangements  of  that  organ.  It  is  numbered  and 
dated,  December  1827)  with  the  following  short  Latin  in- 
•cription.  ^^  Hepar  viri  annorum  L.  Cystides  rarissunss  in 
lobo  dextro  et  sinistro,  sero  repletae,  nee  entoozoa  oonti- 
nentes  media  in  superficie  hepatis,  superiori  melanosis.^ 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  examination,  when  the 
Professor  himself  arrived,  and  undertook  to  show  me  the 
Museum  seriatim,  beginning  at  the  end,  whare  there  were 
about  7^0  very  neat  preparations,  illustrative  of  normal 
anatomy,  classed  according  to  structure  and  functions, 
which  include  those  intended  to  exhibit  the  progress  and 
developement  of  the  human  foetus.  These  are  followed 
by  all  the  deviations  from  normal  structure  dependent 
either  on  excess  or  quality,  and  which  the  Professor  calls 
quantitativa  and  qualitative  ;  and  afterwards  succeed  all 
those  innumerable  specimens  of  derangement  of  structure, 
which  are  the  result  of  different  diseases  both  medical  and 
chirurgical.  Of  such  specimens,  Meckel^s  Museum  contains 
not  fewer  than  2860 ;  and  I  could  not  help  being  forcibly 
struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  those  which  are  intended  to 
unravel  the  intimate  structure  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
more  important  viscera,  and  which  are  certainly  unrivalled  in 
the  British  Pathological  collections.  MeckeFs  notions  res- 
pecting organic  deviations  from  normal  structure,  either  in 
man  or  in  animals,  are  before  the  public,  and  I  need  not  re^ 
peat  them ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that  all  his  preparations 
of  monstrosities,  which  are  very  numerous,  prove  his  asser- 
tion, namely,  that  in  no  instance  have  the  double  or  tri|de 
foetuses  been  found  connected  by  dissimilar  parts,  such  as 
a  head  to -a  foot,  or  a  shoulder  to  a  hip,  or  the  abdomen  to 
the  back ;  but  invariably  by  similar  parts,  such  as  back  to 
back^  head  to  head,  sternum  to  sternum,  &c.,  from  whidi 
facts  he  deduces  some  of  his  principal  conclusions,  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  inserted  in  a  work  that  does  not  profess  to  be 
medical.  We  afterwards  ascended  to  the  entresol^  where 
there  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Osteology  on  a  laige 
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scale,  illustrative  of  several  diseases,  particularly  a  series  of 
fractures,  from  the  moment  of  that  accident  occurring,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  perfect  cure,  with  the  different 
species  of  callus  and  artificial  joints,  particularly  those  form- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  iliac  bones  by  the  head  of  the  femur. 
I  remarked,  among  other  interesting  specimens,  a  case  of 
perfect  regeneration  of  a  portion  of  the  thigh  bone  to  the 
extent  of  five  inches,  in  which  the  normal  bone  having  be^i 
fractured,  and  entirely  separated  above  and  below,  an  ex- 
udation of  bony  matter  had  formed  around  it  to  the  extent 
of  seven  inches^  so  as  to  completely  case  in  the  insulated  bone. 
In  another  preparation,  one  of  the  hip  bones  had  been  com- 
pletely broken  through,  including  one-third  of  the  acetabu- 
iumy  and  close  to  the  ligamentum  rotundum  ;  here  the  bony 
union  of  this  singular  fracture  was  quite  distinct,  and  the 
bone  evidently  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the  normal 
state.  This  naturally  led  me  to  inquire  of  Meckel  whether 
he  was  of  opinion  (in  the  much  debated  question  in  Eng- 
land) that  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  was  curable  or  not.  ^^  Difficult,  very 
difficult,  I  should  think,  but  not  impossible,^^  was  his 
answer :  but  he  had  no  specimen  in  his  collection  to  show 
that  it  took  place. 

In  this  same  room  there  is  a  collection  of  skulls  exhibiting 
the  various  forms  and  angular  inclinations  of  that  part  in 
•different  individuals  and  nations.  Having  remarked  one 
of  them  which  was  divided  into  the  notorious  phrenological 
•provinces  and  districts,  I  was  induced  to  ask  Meckel  what 
he.  thought  of  that  branch  of  horoscopy ;  when  he  ob- 
served, ^^  that  to  an  anatomist  it  must  appear  absurd  and 
untenable ;  that  it  was  absurd  per  se ;  that  in  Germany, 
where  it  had  its  birth,  it  was  nearly  forgotten,  like  the 
dream  of  a  summer^s  night ;  and  that  he  had  only  admitted 
the  head  in  question  in  his  collection,  in  order  to  diow 
to  the  students  in  what  phrenology  consisted,  and  that  he 
might,  at  the  same  time,  and  more  clearly,  demonstrate  its 
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absurdity.  What,  for  instance^^  added  the  Professor, 
^'  can  smack  more  of  that  quality  than  the  pUcing  of  the 
higher  manifestations  of  the  mind  on  a  bony  ridge  which 
covers  the  superorbital  sinuses,  and  behind  which  ridge  no 
convolution  of  the  brain  can  ever  extend  its  impression  ?^ 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  Museum  of  comparative 
anatomy,  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  the  richest  and  most 
complete  in  Germany,  and  contains  upwards  of  2,500 
preparations  in  spirits,  besides  some  hundred  dry  pre- 
parations' and  skeletons.  The  Professor  lamented  that 
he  had  not  a  better  local  for  his  collection,  but  added, 
^*  I  shall  next  year  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  house-rent 
I  get  for  the  principal  floor,  which  is  now  let  to  a  family, 
and  will  convert  the  whole  of  that  part  of  my  house 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  court  into  a  gallery.^  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  never  had  any  very  indefatigable 
or  zealous  demonstrator,  and  seldom  any  assistant,  being 
obliged  to  prepare  his  own  lectures,  make  his  own  pre- 
parations, and  in  fact  to  do  all  the  drudgery.  This  had 
made  human  anatomy  and  the  teaching  of  its  elemen- 
tary principles  irksome  to  him,  and  induced  him  to  wish 
for  a  mor^  ample  field,  in  which,  by  dropping  that  branch, 
he  might  have  more  leisure  to  pursue  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and,  above  all,  his  favourite  study,  comparative  ana- 
tomy. And  truly  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  genius  like 
his  should,  as  it  *were,  be  wasted,  or  remain  useless  to 
science,  in  such  a  place  as  Halle,  with  a  University  that 
seldom  boasts  of  more  than  sixty  pupils,  shackled  by  the 
toil  of  an  every-day  pedagogic  instruction  to  boys ;  instead 
of  being  placed  in  a  situation  to  pursue  the  path  of  ana- 
tomical discoveries,  which  none  is  better  calculated  to  make, 
or  to  elucidate  when  made,  or  to  render  available  to  hu- 
manity when  elucidated. 

On  hearing  him  announce  his  intention  of  forming  a  lar- 
ger gallery  for  his  museum,  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
surprise  at  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
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the  printed  declaratioa  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, that  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  its  professors. 
Is  it  then  true,  I  added,  that  the  Prussian  Govemment, 
as  I  have  been  told,  having  claims  on  your  collection,  in 
consequence  of  sums  said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  King, 
for  keeping  it  up,  and  for  journeys  undertaken  by  yourself 
in  order  to  increase  it,  you  are  probably  not  able,  or  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  ?  The  whole  of  this  Meckel 
instantly  contradicted.  The  Prussian  Government  granted 
him,  besides  his  salary  of  1,500  rix-thalers  as  professor,  a 
further  sum  of  300  rix-thalers  annually  for  spirits  and  glass 
bottles,  and  to  pay  for  an  assistant  withal ;  but  not  only 
was  the  sum  in  question  totally  insufficient  for  any  of  those 
purposes,  but  he  was  himself  constantly  out  of  pocket  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  subjects ;  and  as  to  the  jour- 
neys, all  those,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
instruction,  and  to  add  to  his  museums,  had  been  performed 
at  his  sole  expense ;  nor  had  he  ever  received  the  smallest 
pecuniary  remuneratiqn  from  his  Government.  ^^  So  far 
from  the  Prussian  Government  having  any  claim  upon  me,^ 
continued  Meckel,  ^^  much  less  a  lien  on  myself  and  mu- 
seum, as  I  know  that  many  of  my  brethren  in  Germany 
have  studiously  propagated,  I  am  as  free  as  air,  and  have 
indeed,  as  a  proof  of  it,  received  permission  of  that  Go- 
vernment to  go  whenever  and  wherever  I  please."''  What 
then  has  occurred  since  I  left  England,  was  my  next  ob- 
servation, which  could  induce  you  to  alter  your  mind  as  to 
the  professorship  of  that  University  ?  *  *^  I  have  never 
changed  my  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
never  can  consider  the  thing  in  a  serious  light,  when  I 
look  at  the  manner  of  negotiating  to  which  the  Council 
has  had  recourse  cm  the  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
never  had  any  ostensible  head  of  the  establishment  to  deal 
with.  Secondly,  I  am,  as  yet,  kept  in  total  darkness  as  to 
the  emoluments  attached  to  the  situation,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  secure  their  pay^nent,  and  by  whom 
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that  payment  is  to  be  made.  Thirdly,  a  person  has  been 
sent  to  me,  whom  I  found  to  be  incompetent  to  estimate 
the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  collection  as  this,  and 
not  properly  instructed  how  to  treat  with  its  possessor. 
How,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  situated  as  I  am,  and 
established  in  a  post  of  honour,  trust,  and  certain  emo- 
luments, (however  trifling  those  emoluments  may  seem 
in  England,)  could  I,  on  a  mere  loose  conversation,  or 
a  letter  or  two  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution^ 
explicit  in  nothing,  but  in  the  request  that  I  should 
proceed  to  London,  be  expected  to  expatriate  myself 
and  my  collection,  and  go  to  look  after  a  chair  in  a  Uni- 
versity as  yet  without  a  habitation  or  a  name  P  I  could 
not  lose  sight  of  this  great  fact,  that  when  once  I  have  left 
Oermany  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  professor  in  Lon- 
don, should  the  scheme  there  fail,  or  should  I  go  thither 
before  a  proper  remuneration  has  been  fixed  upon  and 
guaranteed,  I  might  find  myself  an  unemployed  wanderer 
from  home.  No,  if  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  London 
University  had  been  serious  in  thinking  that  my  efforts, 
name,  and  collection,  could  be  of  service  in  promoting 
their  praiseworthy  undertaking,  they  either  would  have 
forwarded  to  me  distinct  and  precise  propositions,  stating 
the  terms  on  which  our  mutual  connection  was  to  be 
formed,  or  have  asked  me,  at  once,  to  name  my  own  con- 
ditions for  my  services  and  the  use  of  the  museum ;  and 
either  have  acceded  to  them  or  not,  as  they  pleased ;  and 
once  acceded  to,  t)r  spontaneously  proposed,  they  would 
have  specified  some  sort  of  security  or  guarantee  for  the 
fulfilment  of  our  agreement.  Were  I  to  act  otherwise,  and 
leave  a  certainty  for  an  uncertain  and  undetermined  specu- 
lation, I  should  be  hazarding  a  greater  stake  than  any  of 
the  other  professors  already  resident  in  London,  who  either 
had  no  place  before,  or  resigned  whatever  situation  they 
may  have  held  elsewhere,  long  before  they  had  any  idea  of 
belonging  to  the  new  University.     Mr.  Pattison,  who  came 
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to  me  on  the  part  of  the  council,  was  explicit  only  in  the 
sum,  which,  he  assured  me,  he  had  taken  care  to  have 
guaranteed  to  himself,  as  one  of  the  elected  professors,  and 
which  be  advised  me  to  ask  also,  although  our  respective 
claims  were  far  different.  In  every  other  respect  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  unprovided  with  any  specific  instruction.  The 
amount  he  then  mentioned  was  of  that  nature  which  in^ 
duced  me  to  signify  a  sort  of  readiness  to  treat ;  but  hcf 
expected,  and  even  wished,  that  I  should,  immediately 
after  dinner,  at  my  own  house,  sign  a  paper  to  that  effect. 
Things  of  such  magnitude,  however,  require  consideration, 
and  are  not  to  be  settled  abruptly.  I  was  the  more  desir- 
ous  of  taking  time  to  reflect  whether  or  not  1  should  break 
up  my  whole  establishment  here,  and  go  to  a  foreign  land, 
as  my  wife,  who  was  necessarily  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tion, was  absent  from  home,  and  I  therefore  declined 
pledging  myself  to  any  specific  arrangement  for  the  pre^ 
sent.  I  afterwards  made  my  own  propositions,  as  I  had 
a  right  to  do,  pendente  negoiio:  and  whether  these 
were  or  were  not  in  keeping  with  any  expectations  which 
Mr.  Pattison  may  have  raised  on  his  return  to  London,  he 
had  no  right  whatever  to  complain  of  my  proceeding, 
much  less  to  address  to  me  letters  which  I  was  compelled, 
from  regard  to  my  own  respectability,  to  leave  unan- 
swered. He  made  his  proposition,  or  threw  out  sugges- 
tions for  my  making  bne.  I  neither  accepted  nor  declined 
the  hint ;  took  time  to  consider,  as  all  would  have  done 
in  my  situation;  consulted  my  friends;  and,  at  last, 
made  my  own  propositions.  The  only  answer  I  received, 
after  having  been  kept  long  in  suspense,  without  any 
communication,  has  been,  to  request  me  to  go  over  to 
England  to  treat.  This  I  shall  certainly  not  do,  as  I  am 
not,  and  have  never  been  a  suitor  for  the  chair  in  question, 
like  most  of  the  other  professors  of  that  intended  Univer- 
sity, who  have  all  been  candidates  and  solicitors  for  their 
respective   situations.      Nothing   but   clear   and   definite 
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termft,  i^aranteeing  the  payment  of  my  hoooraries,  shall 
induce  me  to  stir.     It  has  been  stated,  that  I  was  at  the 
time  in  treaty  with  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  chair 
of  Professor  in  Berlin,  should  it  become  vacant.     Most 
assuredly  I  have  been  so.     As  there  was  a  chance  of  my 
bettering  my  situation,  by  being  transferred  to  Berlin,  at 
the  time  that  unsolicited  and  desultory  offers  were  made  to 
me  from  London,  which  might,  after  all,  lead  to  nothing ; 
it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving my  condition  at  home  through  any  false  delicacy. 
But  to  assert  that  I  made  use  of  the  proposition  forwarded 
to  me  from  London,  in  order  to  induce  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  give  me  a  better  situation ;  or  that  I  am  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Prussian  service, 
is  to  advance  that,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  is  proved  by 
this  single  fact,  that  during  the  only  correspondence  which 
took  place  on  this  subject.  Government,  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable terms,  conveyed  to  me  not  only  the  permission  to 
leave  the  service,  if  I  felt  so  inclined ;  but  even  engaged  it^ 
self  to  place  me,  if  at  any  future  period  I  should  wish  to  re- 
turn, in  a  suitable  way,  here  or  in  Berlin.    If  ever,  therefore, 
those  assertions  are  made  in  your  hearing,  I  beg  you  to  con- 
tradict them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.*"     I  was  not 
prepared  either  to  dissent  from  or  to  accede  to,  the  pre- 
sumed justice  of  these  remarks ;  but  feeling  grieved  at  the 
prospect  of  the  London  University  losing  the  services  of  a 
man,  who,  together  with  them  and  his  museum,  (second 
only  to  the  Hunterian,)  would  have  secured  to  that  infant 
institution  an  European  reputation  of  a  century  in  anato- 
mical science,*  I  endeavoured  to  collect  from  bim  what 

*  The  founder  of  the  ikir  fame  of  the  Meckels  in  Europe,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  professor,  to  whom  anatomy  is  most  deeply  indebted, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was  followed  by  a 
worthy  successor  in  his  son,  the  father  of  the  professor  at  Halle,  who,  like 
him,  maintained  a  character  which  has  since  become  proverbial  in  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  science. 
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were  the  precise  oonditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to  re- 
sign his  present   prospects   at  home,   and  come  to  settle 
amongst   us.     In  order  to  assist  him  in  making  up  his 
mind,   I   ventured   to  give  him  such   information  as  he 
seemed  most  in  want  of,  divesting  the  main  question  of 
all  its  minor  and  accessory  points.     The  conclusion  of  our 
conversation,  was  an  authority  given  me  to  note  down  his 
final  determination,  which  I  offered  to  make  a  proper  use 
of,  after  my  return  to  England,  should  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  present  itself,  of  doing  so  privately ;  but  of  which  I 
would  not  undertake  to  be  the  official  bearer.    This  autho- 
rity the  Professor  afterwards  repeated  at  his  own  hospita- 
ble board,  of  which  he  had  invited  me  to  partake,  and  at 
which  were  present  his  lady,  a  person  of  the  most  agree- 
able manners,  and  a  physician  practising  at  Merseburgh. 
For  this  purpose  we  had  assembled  in  his  dwelling  apart- 
ments, which,  far  different  from  those  of  many  other  eminent 
men  of  science  whom  I  had  visited  on  the  Continent,  bespoke 
by  their  order,  neatness,  and  superior  arrangement,  the 
abode  of  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world.     To  state  MeckeVs 
final  determination^  now  that  every  species  of  negotiation 
has  been  broken  off,  would  be  superfluous.    Meckel  remains 
at  Halle,  and  will  probably,  on  the  resignation  of  Knape, 
who  is  much  advanced  in  years,  be  transferred  to  Berlin, 
precisely  the  field  for  such  a  genius.     In  the  meantime,  the 
Prussian  Government  has  added  considerably  to  his  salary^ 
thereby  showing  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  his  ser- 
vices ;  and  having  also  been  named  Doyen  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  finds  himself,  including  the  fees  of  the  students  who 
attend  his  three  distinct  courses  of  lectures,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  annual  income  of  fifteen  thousand  franks,  with 
which  he  can  procure  at  HaUe  every  comfort  that  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  can  command  in  London,  the  University  of 
which  city  has  lost  a  professor  whom,  be  it  said  without  in- 
vidiousness,  they  cannot  replace ;  and  a  museum  of  morbid, 
but  above  all  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  fifty  years  of 
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labour  and  skill  will  not  enable  them  to  form.  This  locks 
like  an  ominous  stumble  in  limine  on  the  part  of  that 
Infant  Society.* 

Before  leaving  the  Professor,  whom  I  found  to  be 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  though  overflowing  with 
learning,  and  a  most  amiable  man,  though  so  much  de- 
.  voted  to  abstruse  studies  and  investigations,  I  obtained 
from  him  every  information  I  required  respecting  the  pre- 
sent constitution  and  state  of  the  University  of  Halle,  with 
which,  however,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  trouble  my  readers 
— all  these  establishments  in  Prussia  resembling  each  other 
as  much  as  possible.  An  interesting  ceremony  had  taken 
place  a  short  time  before,  when  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Professorship  of  Dr.  Niemeyer,f  Chancellor  of  tl» 
University,  was  celebrated.  The  whole  body  of  Professors 
and  the  City  Authorities  attended ;  and  his  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  anxious  to  testify,  on  that  occasion^  the 
regard  to  which  such  long  and  meritorious  services  were 
justly  entitled,  ordered  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  rix-thalers 

*  To  the  preceding  statement,  no  official  reply  was  ever  made,  or 
explanation  given  respecting  it^  by  the  diiecting  body  of  the  Univenity ; 
and  in  this  they  acted  with  becoming  prudence.  Not  so  Mr.  Pattison, 
who  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  New  University,  and  who  is  the 
person  with  whose  conduct  Meckel  has  had  so  much  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  That  gentleman  thought  proper  to  notice  my  account  of 
the  transaction  between  the  University  and  the  Prussian  Professor^  in 
terms  which  betrayed  want  of  a  proper  command  of  temper;  and  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  default  of  sound  reasons,  and  in  the  total  absence  of 
any  thing  like  a  ground  of  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  s^;ainst  him 
and  the  Council  of  the  University,  by  the  Prussian  Anatomist.  In  his 
answer,  Mr.  Pattison  ventured  lo  insinuate  that  my  statement  was  either 
exaggerated  or  incorrect;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  Mr.  Oreen,  the 
highly  respectable  Surgeon  of  Lincoln's-iun-fields,  published,  soon  after, 
by  authority,  a  letter  from  Meckel,  confirming  my  statement.  I  knew  it 
would  be  so,  and  therefore  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  Mr.  Pattiran's 
hasty  effusions,  respecting  this  transaction. 

t  The  worthy  Chancellor  survived  but  a  short  time  this  honour.     He 
died  on  the  7th  of  July  1827. 
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to  be  paid  out  of  his  privy  purse,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  be  attached  to  the  University. 

At  sunset  I  found  myself  en  route,  and  having  tra- 
velled expeditiously  the  whole  night,  reached  the  Prince 
Hereditaire,  and  my  former  snug  room  in  it  at  Weimar 
before  daylight  My  object  in  visiting  this  town  a  second 
time,  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  interview  with  the 
Patriarch  of  Oerman  'Literature,  who  happened  to  be 
absent  on  a  former  occasion.  My  friend.  Dr.  Froriep, 
managed  this  matter  for  me  admirably,  and  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  which  a  tra- 
veller can  enjoy,  that  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  a  g^enius 
whose  fame,  for  the  IAbI  fifty  years,  had  filled  all  civilized 
Europe,  and  many  of  whose  writings  I  had  perused  with  so 
much  pleasure.  I  first  paid  my  respects  to  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  poet,  whose  husband,  the  only  son 
of  Ooethe,  is  an  employe  at  the  Board  of  Finance,  and  said 
to  be  a  rising  officer,  although  he  claims  no  inheritance 
of  his  great  parentis  genius.  He  has  children  by  his  lady, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  a  boy,  is  admitted  on  aU  hands-  to 
exhibit  already  indications  of  the  great  mind  of  his  grand- 
sire.  Madame  Ooethe  enjoys  in  Weimar  the  reputation 
of  a  Jemme  (Tesprit,  and  is  full  of  talent  and  information. 
Her  manners  are  agreeable;  and  free  from  ostentation. 
She  received  me  with  cordiality,  and  immediately  on  hear- 
ing me  express  a  wish  to  see  her  father,  sent  a  message 
to  him  to  that  effect ;  but  as  he  was  labouring  under  a  tem- 
porary indisposition,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  meeting 
till  the  following  morning.  Meanwhile,  anxious  to  lose  no 
time,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Froriep,  the  Military  Library,  a 
singular  building  in  the  shape  of  a  lofty  tower,  terminated 
by  a  dome,  lighted  by  twelve  oval  windows,  and  contain- 
ing three  stories  of  circular  galleries,  besides  that  on  the 
ground-floor,  very  elegantly  fitted  up  with  book-eases  all 
round.     A  central  and  insulated  spiral  staircase,  light  and 
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elegant,  leads  to  the  different  galleries  by  means  of  land- 
ing bridges.  The  shaft  of  the  staircase,  which  is  64  feet 
high,  is  of  one  single  piece  of  timber,  crowned  by  a  hand- 
some capital  of  the  Composite  order,  supporting  a  gilt  ce- 
lestial sphere. 

This  library  comprises  eight  thousand  volumes  of  mili- 
tary and  navid  works  only,  with  a  great  number  of  rare 
and  valuable  maps,  and  is  open  every  day  to  scientific  men 
and  to  the  public  twice  a-week.  It  is  connected  with  the 
principal  or  Orand-ducal  Library,  which  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  contains  about  50,000  volumes.  It 
is  in  the  latter  building  that  Schiller^s  colossal  bust,  a 
masterpiece  of  Danneker,  was  placed  with  great  solem- 
nity in  September  1826.  The  son  of  the  immortal  poet 
assisted  at  the  fete  given  on  the  occasion,  and,  during  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration^  presented,  in  the  name  of  the 
united  families  of  Schiller  and  Willzogen,  the  skull  of  the 
poet.  This  was  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pedestal,  on 
which  stands  the  marble  bust  in  question,  said  to  be  a  very 
striking  likeness  by  all  those  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
At  the  conclusicHi  of  the  ceremony,  the  Ckancellier  Mtiller 
pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Of  this  celebrated  bust,  which  reminds  one  of  Canova^s 
immortal  works,  casts  have  been  made,  which  I  found  in 
almost  every  house  of  consequence,  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  mortal  remains  of  the  great  poet,  which  were 
lying,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  part  of  my  narrative,  among 
the  unnumbered,  without  a  monument,  are,  it  appears  from 
accounts  received  since  the  recent  death  of  the  Orand- 
duke,  to  find  a  more  honoured  sepulchre  by  the  side  of  that 
Prince.  On  his  death-bed,  the  Grand-duke  desired  that 
those  remains  should  be  placed  on  his  left  hand,  and  room 
reserved  on  the  right  for  those  of  Groethe ;  so  that  he  will 
repose  between  the  two  great  literary  ornaments  of  his 
Court  and  of  the  German  nation,  whom  he  honoured 
with  his  protection  and  friendship. 
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An  invitation  to  dinner  at  Madame  de  H  '  's  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  two  of 
the  Grand-duke's  principal  ministers,  or,  as  they  are  there 
'  called,  Presidents  of  Collegea  of  Public  Affairs,  one  of 
whom  had  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  allying  himself 
to  the  family  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  literary  men 
in  Germany,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Wieland,  and, 
aAer  her  death,  the  daughter  of  Herder,  his  present  lady. 
The  dinner  went  off  as  all  such  ceremonies  do  in  Germany 
among  the  grandees :  it  was  a  great  deal  too  long :  having 
bc>gun  at  two,  and  ended  at  six  o'clock ;  during  vhich  time, 
upwards  of  fifty  dishes  passed  in  successive  review  before 
us.     In  the  evening,  after  the  opera,  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  being  introduced  to  Madame  S ,   the  popular  novel 

writer,  who  is  meditating  another  of  those  light  produc- 
tions, which  have  gained  her  the  reputation,  all  over  Ger- 
many, of  being  the  most  desperate  baa  bleu  of  her  time. 
She  is  cheerful,  agreeable,  and  spiritueUe,  in  her  conversa- 
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tion.  On  my  return  home,  I  found  a  kind  note  from  Ma- 
dame Goethe,  intimating  that  her  father-in-law  would  see 
me  at  half-past  ten  the  following  morning.  There  axe 
forms  which  one  must  go  through  to  see  the  great  PatriardL 
He  likes  not  being  taken  by  surprise ;  and  whenever  he 
has  been  so  intruded  upon,  he  has  not  appeared  to  advan- 
tage ;  has  seemed  confused,  not  much  pleased,  and  niggard 
of  his  answers.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  amiable,  all 
affability  and  playfulness,  as  when  in  his  younger  days,  if 
visited  by  appointment.  At  his  advanced  age,  which  has 
now  reached  its  eighty-first  year,  exposed  to  be  stared 
at  as  a  lion,  and  made  frequently  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his 
celebrity,  by  submitting  to  the  impertinent  intrusions  of  the 
idle  and  the  curious,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Goethe 
should  appear  to  have  some  bizarrerie  in  his  manners. 

At  half-past  ten  precisely,  Goethe  made  his  appearance 
in  one  of  his  classically  decorated  withdrawing  rooms,  into 
which  I  had  been  but  the  moment  before  introduced.  He 
advanced  towards  me  with  the  countenance  of  one  who 
seems  not  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  first  greeting 
it  contre  caur ;  and  I  felt  thankful  to  him  for  that  first  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  His  person  was  erect,  and  denoted 
not  the  advance  of  age.  His  open  and  well-arched  eyebrows, 
which  give  effect  to  the  undimmed  lustre  of  the  most  brilliant 
eye  I  have  ever  beheld,  and  his  fresh  look  and  mild  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  at  once  captivated  my  whole  attention ; 
but  when  he  extended  his  friendly  hand  to  welcome  nie  to  bis 
dwelling,  I  stood  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  first 
literary  character  of  the  age.  The  sound  of  his  voice, 
which  bespeaks  peculiar  affability,  and  the  first  questions  he 
addressed  to  me  respecting  my  journey,  however,  recalled 
me  from  my  reverie,  and  I  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit 
which  presided  at  the  interview,  alike  free  from  frivolity 
and  haughty  reserve.  I  found  him  in  his  conversatioii 
ready,  rather  than  fluent;  following,  rather  than  leading; 
unaffected,  yet  gentlemanly;  earnest,   yet  entertaining; 
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and  manifesliog  no  de&ire  to  display  how  much  he  deserved ' 
the  high  reputation  which  not  only  Germany,  but  Europe 
in  general,  had  simultaneously  acknowledged  to  be  his  due. 
He  conversed  in  French,  and  occasionally  in  English,  par- 
ticularly when  desirous  to  make  me  understand  the  force 
of  his  observations  on  some  recent  translations  of  one  or 
two  of  his  works  into  that  language.  Faustus  was  one  of 
these.  The  translation,  by  the  present  noble  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  of  that  singular  dramatic  composition,  which  for 
beauty  of  style,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  leaves  the  old 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Marlowe  far  behind,  seemed  not 
to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  veteran  author.  He  ob- 
served to  me,  that  most  assuredly  it  was  not  a  translation, 
but  an  imitation,  of  what  he  had  written.  ^*  Whole  sen- 
tences of  the  original,'*^  added  he,  ^'  have  been  omitted,  and 
chasms  left  in  the  translation,  where  the  most  affecting 
passages  should  have  been  inserted  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. There  were  probably  difficulties  in  the  original 
which  the  noble  translator  might  not  be  able  to  overcome ; 
few  foreigners*,  indeed,  can  boast  of  such  mastery  of  our 
prodigal  idiom,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  its  meaning 
with  equal  richness  of  expression,  and  strength  of  con^ 
ception,  in  their  own  native  language ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  translation  to  which  I  allude,  that  excuse  for  imper- 
fecticMi  does  not  exist  in  many  of  the  parts  which  Lord 
Francis  Gower  has  thought  proper  to  omit.  No  doubt, 
the  choice  of  expressions  in  the  English  translation,  the 
versification,  and  talent  displayed  in  what  is  original  com- 
position of  his  lordship^s  own  well-gifted  mind,  may  be  de- 
serving of  his  countrymen's  applause ;  but  it  is  as  the  au- 
thor of  Faustus  travesti,  and  not  as  the  translator  *  of 
Ooethe^s  Faustus,  that  the  popular  applause  has  been 
obtained.'" 

The  patriarch  poet  seemed  far  more  satisfied  with  the 
translation  of  another  of  his  beautiful  dramas,  the  Tasso, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Des  Voeux.  He  said,  *^  I  understand  Eng- 
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lish  a  ma  tnawiire^  quite  sufficieDtly  to  discover  in  that  gen- 
tleman^s  recent  translation,  that  he  has  rendered  all  my 
ideas  faithfully.  Je  me  lisois  moirmemt  dans  la  traduc- 
tion. It  is  for  the  English  to  determine,  if,  in  adhering 
faithfully  to  the  ideas  of  the  German  original,  Mr.  I>es 
Voeux  a  conserve  les  rigies  et  rCa  pas  trahi  k  genie  de  sa 
langue.  Je  tien  siiis  pas  juge:  peutStre  le  trouvera- 
t-on  un  peu  trop  Allemande.* 

The  earliest  and  best  translation  from  Goethe  is  William 
Taylor^s  Iphigenia.  This  gentleman  lives  at  Norwich ,  and 
being  a  provincial,  his  translation  is  not  known  as  it  deserves. 
The  most  famed  translator  of  Gk)ethe  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  translated  anonymously  Gotz  von  Berlichingeru 
One  of  the  best  jeux  d'*esprit  published  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  is  the  Roversj  generally  ascril)ed  to  Mr.  Canning. 
—This  is  a  burlesque  drama  uniting  the  plots  of  Kot2&- 
bue^s  Stranger  and  Goethe^s  Stella.  In  Goethe^s  play, 
the  hero  has  two  wives,  and  they  agree  to  share  him  be- 
tween them.  In  Kotzebue's,  the  hero  takes  back  a  run- 
away.  wife.  The  union  of  these  plots  affords  matter  for 
pleasantry.  Of  Goethe^s  prose-works,  ^^  The  Sorrows  of 
Werter^^  is  the  most  celebrated,  though  a  very  early  pro- 
duction ;  but  the  *^  Letters,  frpm  Switzerland,^  a  continua- 
tion of  that  famous  novel,  remain  untranslated.  ^^  Wilhdm 
Meister?  and  the  continuation  have  been  translated  by 
Carlyle.  A  third  novel,  *^  Elective  Affinities,"^  ought  to 
be  translated  as  well  as  Goethe's  own  life* 

*  Mr.  Des  V'oeux  has  since  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  me,  the  justice  of 
Goethe's  remarks  as  to  the  version  of  Tasso  being  "  un  peu  trop  Alle- 
mande;''  but  he  also  nHturuUy  accouuts  for  it,  by  the  fact  that  he  began 
and  completed  his  task  in  r^ermrmy,  and  at  that  time  he  had  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to '  the  reading  of  German  poetiy.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  learn  that  a  second  edition  is  soon  to  appear,  free  from  manv 
Germanisms,  which  cunnot^fail  to.  give  the  English  reader  as  much  satis- 
faction, as  Goethe  himself  seemr  to  have  experienced  in  the  perusal  of 
the  first  edition. 
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The  oonTersatioH  turning,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the 
different  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages,  Gkiethe 
observed,  that  he  could  strongly  recommend  to  my  atten- 
tion a  mode  of  instructing  effectually,  as  well  as  promptly, 
young  people  in  any  of  the  living  languages,  which  was 
successfully  adopted  in  the  seminary  for  young  English- 
men at  Weimar,  and  by  which  the  pupils  were  taught  to 
think  in,  as  well  as  to  learn  to  read  or  write  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  that  establishment,  in  which  insti^uction  in  the 
German  language  is  the  principal  object,  the  Director, 
Mr.  A*  ■  ■,  takes  any  English  work  which  is  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  students,  and  dictates  to  them  whole  passages 
from  it  in  German,  which,  when  completed,  the  students 
are  to  read  aloud  to  the  Director  in  English ;  by  which  me- 
thod, he  familiarizes  them  with  the  relative  value  and  mean- 
ing of  words  in  the  two  idioms,  and  gives  them  great  fa- 
cility of  translation  ;  and  this  the  more  so,  as  he  will  som^ 
times,  when  they  are  more  advanced,  dictate  in  German, 
from  a  weU-known  English  book,  whole  passages,  which  he 
expects  the  students  to  write  down  immediately  in  English. 
As  we  were  on  the  subject  of  education,  an  allusion  was 
made,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  on  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction,  to  the  different  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which  had  at  various  times  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many. I  expressed  a  desire  to  know  how  Gk>ethe,  then  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  with  an  exalted  mind,  had  comported 
himself  towards  the  proselytes  of  Kant^s  philosophy,  during 
the  prevalence  of  that  system  ?  Dr.  Froriep,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  supply  that  sort  of  information  which  is  deduced 
from  extensive  reading,  and  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, observed,  that  when  the  system  of  transcendental 
metaphysics  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher  had  been  nigh 
railing  in  Germany  the  same  kind  of  popular  effervescence 
which  had  marked  the  days  oS  Luther,  Goethe  alone 
retained  bis  wonted  sang-froid^  and  smiled  at  the  warmth 
and  indignation  expressed  against  the  new  system  by  his 
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ooUeagueSy  Wielmid  and  Herder.  With  that  wisdom, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  turn  of  mind,  and  a  fore- 
sight  worthy  of  his  genius,  he  expressed  an  opinion,  that 
the  philosophy  of  Kant  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  day, 
as  all  things  have,  and  that  all  would  be  right  again.  He- 
lives  now  to  see  the  propriety  of  that  opinion,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prediction.* 

Throughout  this  interview,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour,  Goethe  manifested  great  eagerness  after  general  in- 
formation, particularly  respecting  England  and  her  nume- 
rous institutions ;  and  also  on  the  subject  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  city  that  was  fast  rising 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  capital  on  the  Continent,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  travellers,  whom  he  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  on  the  subject.  In  taking  leave  of 
him,  at  length,  Goethe  put  into  my  hands  a  small  red  mo- 
rocco case,  which  he  hoped  I  wotdd  accept  as  a  souvenir  of 
our  meeting ;  after  which  I  withdrew,  with  sentiments  of  in^ 
creased  admiration  for  this  celebrated  man*  The  case  con- 
tained two  bronze  medals,  the  one  executed  by  Brandt  of 
Berlin,  the  other  by  Bovy,  and  both  represent  the  bust 
of  the  poet  in  bold  relief,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is 
decidedly  of  superior  execution.  The  former,  which  bears 
on  one  side  the  portraits  of  the  late  Grand-duke  and  his 
consort,  with  the  inscription  '^  CARL  august  uno  luisb 
GOBTHBN  zum  VII  Novem.  1825,""  was  struck  by  order 
of  that  prince,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  Goethe^s 

*  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  tbat  in  this  country  Mr.  Wifgrnan,  feeliog^ 
a  thorough  conviction  of  the  excellence  and  solidily  of  the  Kantesian  Phi- 
losophy, has  been  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  implant  in  England  the 
knowledge  of  a  system,  of  the  truth  and  value  of  which  he  is  himself  fully 
convinced.  To  this  end  have  the  labours  of  this  gentleman  been  incessant 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  articles  in  tbe  Em- 
cydopadm  LondinmsUy  and  is,  I  believe^  at  preseni  eagaged  in  trans- 
lating that  celebrated  work  of  Ranf  s,  *'  The  Critic  of  PureHessoa." 
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residence  at  his  court,  and  was  [Nresented  to  the  poet,  a 
CounseBor  and  Minister  of  State,  on  the  day  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Orand-duke,  which  is  too  flattering  to  the  distin- 
guished individual  to  whom  it  is  indited,  and  too  honour- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  the  excellent  prince*  whose 
recent  loss  Weimar  deplores,  not  to  find  a  place  in  this  part 
of  my  publication,  as  I  received  it  translated  into  French: — 

**  Cher  conseiller  intime,  et  ministre  d'etat.  Je  consid^re  avec  raison  le 
jour  o\Xy  repondant  k  mon  invitation,  vous  ^tes  arriv^  ii  Weimar,  comme 
oelui  oilt  vous  6tes  entr^  r^ellement  ^  mon  service,  vu  que  depnis  cette 
epoque,  vous  n'avez  pas  cess6  de  me  donner  des  preuves  les  plus  satis- 
iaiflantes  de  vdtre  d^voaement  et  de  votre  amiti^  en  conaacrant  anx  afiaires 
V08  lares  talens.  C'est  avec  un  vrai  plaisir  que  je  vois  paroltre  le  cii^ 
quantise  anniversaire  de  ce  jour,  comme  ^tant  la  f<He  jubilaire  de  mon 
premier  ministre  d'dtat,  de  Tami  de  ma  jeunesse,  qui  m'a  accompagn^ 
jiuqu*^  present  dans  toutes  les  vicissitudes  de  la  vie  avec  une  fid^lit^  in- 
altteble,  un  attachement  et  ime  Constance  k  toute  ^reuve,  dont  les  con- 
■eila  prudeos,  le  vif  int^rdt,  et  le  z^le  toujouxs  empieas^,  ont  ameii6  le 
suco^  de  mes  entrepriaes  les  plus  importantes,  et  dont  je  r^gaide  U 
possession  comme  un  des  plus  precieux  avantages  de  mon  r^gne.  £n 
saisissant  avec  joie  Toccasion  de  la  i^ie,  de  ce  jour  pour  vous  exprimer  ces 
sentimens,  je  vous  prie  d*^tre  assure  qu'ils  ne  varieront  jamais." 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  this  interview,  I  found  my* 
self  posting  at  a  brisk  rate  down  the  hills  of  Thuringia, 
and  through  the  magnifioent  valleys  of  Schliichtem  and 
Saalmiinster,  magnificent  even  at  that  advanced  period  of 
the  winter ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  forty-two  hours^ 
s,  I  was  snugly  lodged  at  the  Romish  Kaiser  in 


*  Charles  Augustus,  Grand-duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  Etsenach,  died 
on  the  14th  of  June  1827,  while  on  his  return  to  his  capital  from  Berlin* 
He  was  bom  Sept  3, 1757,  and  succeeded  his  father  the  following  year, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Grand-duchess  Anne-Amelia  Princess  of 
Bmnswick.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Frederick,  aged 
45  years,  and  married  to  the  Grand-duchess  Maria  Paulowna,  sister  to  the 
present  l^mperor  of  Russia. 
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the  Zeil,  at  Frankfort  As  my  present  businesi  in  that 
city  was  of  a  twofold  nature,  namely,  to  recruit  my 
finances,  and  to  visit  Professor  Soem^lerring,  who  shares 
with  Blumenbach  the  Patriarchal  chair  among  the  living 
physiologists,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  carrying  both  those 
pleasing  tasks  into  execution.  The  first  havii^  been  des- 
patched presently,  I  next  directed  my  ^teps  to  the  villa 
of  the  veteran  Professor,  pleasantly  situated  a  short  way 
beyond  the  Untermain  Thor,  where  I  was  fortunate  eoougfa 
to  make  his  personal  acquaintance,  of  which  I  had  long 
been  desirous,  and  which  will  form  henceforward  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  my  life.  The  name  of 
Soemmerring  is  one  which  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  the 
present  and  past  generation,  as  being  intimately  associated 
with  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  modem  medical  science, 
that  we  are  apt  almost  to  speak  of  him  in  society  as  of  a  de- 
parted spirit,  whose  posthumous  fame  alone  recalls  him  to 
our  remembrance.  He  has  laboured  so  incessantly  and  so 
actively  since  his  first  remarkaUe  essay  on  the  basis  of  the 
brain,  and  the  origin  of  nerves,  in  177^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
for  granted  that  his  honourable  and  busy  career  f^i  this 
world  must  be  closed,  for  he  has  worked  just  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  field  of  scientific  investigation.  I  was  there- 
fore delighted  to  find  him  not  only  alive  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  but  active  in  body,  elastic  in  mind,  and  firee 
from  every  appearance  of  senility,  except  the  glossy  aad 
pure^nowy  hair  which  sets  off  a  most  expressive  and  ^gree^ 
able  countenance.  Next  to.  the  late  Sir  W.  Fan^phar,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  after  a  most  useful  life  spent 
in  the  service  c^  humanity,— -and  a  kindred  good  soul,  and 
able  man  Mr.  Cline,  also  no  more,  Soemmerring  struck  me 
as  one  of  the  handsomest '  and  most  engaging  old  men 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  strongly  reminded  me  of  both  those 
departed  friends.  Even  at  first  sight,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  attached  to  him ;  but  wh^i  he  opens  tl^  flood-gates 
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0f  hifl  learning,  with  that  simplicity  of  style  and  modesey 
of  bdiaviour,  whidi  have  ever  distinguished  men  of  real 
genius,  the  admiration  and  regard  felt  for  him  are  ir- 
resistible. 

The  account  of  my  int^view  with  this  celebrated  man 
need  not  detain  me  very  long,  as  it  was  made  up  of  none 
but  conversations  on  subjects  of  anatomy  and  natural  his- 
tory,' and  most  of  our  time  was  spent  in  carefully  going  over 
bis  Museum — circumstances  which,  I  dare  say,  do  not  excite 
much  curiosity  in  my  general  readers.  He  spoke  English 
in  preference ;  and  the  first  observation  he  made,  on  enter- 
ing the  Museum,  was  a  glowing  tribute  of  praise  to  the  two 
great  Hunters.  Soemmerring  had,  during  his  early  life, 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  both  those  illustrious 
brothers;  and  he  repeated,  with  great  complacency,  the 
many  sensible  and  apt  remarks  he  had  heard  them  make  in 
tile  course  of  those  early  repasts  of  the  morning,  at  which 
it  was  the  fashion,  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  last  gene^ 
ration,  to  assemble  on  days  of  rdaxation. 

Soemmerring^s  Museum  is  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
as  will  as  the  great  value  of  its  preparations,  some  of  which 
have  been  rendered  classical,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  but  also  as  having  served  to  illustrate  some  of  those 
important  writings  at  that  able  physiolc^st,  which  have 
since  become  authority  with  the  profession  all  over  the  world. 
Its  arrangement  too  is  of  the  best  description,  and  the  se- 
veral divisions  contain  choice  specimens,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it ;  from 
its  primitive  state  of  organization,  to  the  display  of  the 
effect  which  disease  has  produced  upon  it,  and  through 
every  gradation  of  form  and  element,  including  the  capri* 
dous  freaks  by  which  nature  has  so  frequently  exhibited  her 
formative  defects  as  wdl  as  exuberance  in  animal  structures. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  learned  in  these  matters, 
I  have  thrown  into  a  note  the  summary  and  numerical  list 
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of  the  preparadons  which  I  exatnined,*  and  which  coasd- 
tute  the  principal  part  of  the  coUectioo,  degantly  put  up 
in  glass  botdes,  stopped  widi  grouBd-glass,  held  down  by 
a  peculiar  contrivance,  whidi  most  successfully  preventB 
die   evaporation  of  the  spirit.     ^'And  diis  eollectmi,^ 
observed  Soemmerring,  '*  which  I  am  glad  you  see  reaaoo 
to  approve  of,  I  am  now  getting  ready  to  be  packed  at  a 
short  nodoe  for  your  new  University  in  London ;  and  right 
glad  am  I  that  the  united  results  of  fifty  years*  labour, 
harassing  fatigues  of  body  and  mind,  and  expense  almost 
beyond  my  patrimonial  means,  will  find  shdter  where  they 
will  be  of  use  to  die  profession,  will  be  cherished  and  pro- 
parly  taken  care  of.     I  shall  live,  then,  in  the  good  opinvxi 
of  a  nation  whom  I  have  always  esteemed,  and  among  whom 
I  spoit  some  of  the  happiest  daysof  my  life.    Agendeman 
deputed  by  the  council  of  the  University,  who,  I  under* 
stand,  has  paid  a  similar  visit  to  Meckel,^  (my  heart  mis- 
gave me,)  *^  has  been  to  see  my  eollecticm,  approTed  of  it, 
and   departed,    after  having  entared  into  a  n^otiadon, 
which,  I  should  have  thought,  promised  to  terminate  suc- 
cessfully, were  it  not  that  I  have  not  received  any  ti^pgs 
from  him  for  months,  nor  can  I  get  any  replies  to  my  let- 
ters.^   Alas !  alas !  said  I  to  myself,  an  evil  star  presided 
at  the  birth  of  the  London  University.     Is  this  second 
chance,  then,  of  enriching  an  uncreated  museum  with  a 
classical  collection  of  many  unique  and  rare  specimens  to  be 
thrown  away,  in  despite  of  the  wish  (for  such  I  must  assume 
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it  to  haye  been)  of  those  zealous  promoters  of  learning, 
who  have  been  foremost  in  the  formation  and  administration 
of  that  in8titution,-^a  wish  which  has  led  them  to  despatch 
a  person  to  Meckel  and  Soemmerring,  to  secure  the  service 
and  museum  of  the  one,  and  the  coUection  of  the  other  ? 
I  replied  not,  however,  to  Soemmerring^s  observations,  but 
listened.  *'  I  have  offered  the  whole  of  the  museum  for  the 
sum  of  4000/.,  and  I  engage  to  find  cases,  packing,  and  every 
other  necessary  vehicle,  for  its  safe  conveyance  to  London 
by  the  Rhine ;  so  that  the  preparations  may  be  ready,  in  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival,  to  be  displayed  in  their  museum. 
Some  years  ago  I  refused  3000/.  for  it,  but  I  have  since 
augmented  the  museum  very  considerably,  particularly 
with  preparations  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  most  kind  gentleman,  a  physician,  whom  I 

dare  say  you  know.  Dr.  S ,  who  paid  me  a  visit  last 

summer,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  state  in  which  the  ne- 
gotiation stood ;  and  he  undertook  to  see  one  of  the  Council 
about  it.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  my  catalogue  raisotme  of 
the  collection  fairly  written  out  at  the  time  to  give  him ; 
for  jt>ur  people  in  London  would  then  have  formed,  what 
I  feel  confident  they  will  not  be  able  to  form,  from  the  de- 
scription of  any  man  who  has  merely  cast  a  passing  glance 
at  the  museum,  a  just  idea  of  its  intrinsic  value.  I  may  pro- 
bably have  it  finished  by  to-morrow,  and  if  so,  I  «hall  re- 
quest you  to  take  charge  of  it.  Here,^  added  the  good  and 
kind-hearted  old  man ;  "  here,  by  the  bye,  is  a  preparation 
which  reminds  me  of  another  visitor  I  had  last  summer,  if 
not  from  England,  at  least  from  the  sister  Island ;  I  mean, 
Mr.  Cussac  of  Dublin,  whom  I  made  acquainted  with  the 
application  that  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  London 
for  my  museum ;  and  he  seemed  highly  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  it,  as  he  said,  so  much  nearer  to  him.^ 
I  looked  at  the  preparation  in  question,  which  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  half  an 
inch  within  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  perfectly 
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soldered  together  by  fiur  bony  matter,  or,  in  other  woxda, 
cured.  SoemmerriDg  had  not  only  shown  this  to  Mr.  Cussac, 
whom  probably  my  readers  know  #u  being  a  very  eminent 
surgeon,  but  had  sawed  the  bone  through,  on  piupoae  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  undoubted  fact  of  a  rqpilar  unioo,  by 
solid  bony  structure,  having  taken  place.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Earle.  Thene  are  some  eKceedingly 
curious  skulls  in  the  musemn,  one  in  pnrtaculax,  hftringa 
most  singularly  pyramidal  shape,  thut  bek>nged  to  the  Du^ 
chess  of  Xierma,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  irresifltihle 
beauty  in. her  time,  and  to  haye  fitted  with  her  name  the 
Royal  chambers  of  Madrid:  ^^  and  now  my  lady  Woraui; 
chapless  and  knocked  about  the  masaard^  by  ev&cy  irreverent 
doctor.  ^^  Here 's  fine  revolutioD !""  **  Mow  get  you  to  taj 
lady^s  chamber,  and  jtdl  her,  let  her  pinat  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favour  she  must  eome.^ — Pray,  my  dear  6ir^  I  adced  the 
Professor,  still  holding  the  skuU  in  my  hand^  and  pointing 
to  the  part,  does  not  her  cenbdlwn  gainsay  the  phreoalo. 
gists?  else  the  scamialpus  chronicle  of  her  life  heliea  her 
fair  fame,  for  here  are  np  oi^ans  of  amativeneas  in  it. 
All  is  flat,  and  the  skull  is  pudied.iip  into  a  mountnin  of 
veneration ;  yet  the  dear  ^y-bird  .venerated  nans,  but  was 
venerated. — '^Ah,  ah,^  smiled  the  great  physiologist  in 
reply ;  '^  you,  too,  then,  are  at  pains  to  laugh  at  that  dream 
of  anatomy.  We  have  nearly  forgotten  it  in  these  parts. 
It  was  amusii^ly  absurd  while  it  lasted.** 

We  parted.  The  catalogue  of  the  museum  was  not 
ready  by  the  time  I  left  Frankfort ;  and  well  it  was  that 
I  was  spared  the  mortification  of  bringing  the  catalogue  of 
that  rich  museum,  which  it  was  no  longer  the  intention  of 
the  Council  to  possess^  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  Professors 
immediatdy  on  my  arrival  in  London-— an  agreement  having 
already  been  entered  into  (while  the  unsuspicious  good  old 
Soemmerring  thought  that  they  were  taking,  time  to  con^ 
sider  his  proposition,  and  was  putting  into  packing  order 
his  collection,)  for  the  purchase,  at  an  expense  of  dgfat 
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hiincU^d  pounds,  of  a  much  smalkr  collection,  made  on  pur- 
pose, by  another  of  their  own  Professors,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  dererest  and  most  expeditious  collector  of  specimaas  in 
England.  This  smaller  collection,  the  Council  had  been 
told,  (so  report  announced  it,)  would  answer  every  purpose, 
and  be  quite  as  valuable,  for  the  use  of  the  new  University, 
as  the  museum  of  Soemmerring.*  That  the  assertion  may 
have  been  made,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing;  but 
that  men  of  the  calibre  of  those  who  are  known  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  rising  institution,  should  have  conceded  the 
point  of  a  new  and  unknown  collection  of  a  few  hundred  or- 
dinary specimens,  however  deverly  prepared,  being  equally 
as  valuable  as  a  well-known  and  classical  museum  which 
contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  preparations,  some  of 
them  without  a  paralld; — ^that  those  men,  I  say,  should 
have  agreed  in  forgetting  how  much  interest  and  source  of 
emulation  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection  which  may  be 
pointed  out  to  the  students  as  the  compilation  of  the  great 
Soemmerring,  every  part  of  it  studied  and  illustrated  by 
that  physiologist  himsdf,  who  has  published  whole  volumes 
of  valuable  details  reipectipg  them ;— this  is  what  I  cannot 
believe;  although  I  have  ascertained  since,  and  beyond 
doubt,  by  letters  from  Soemmerring,  as  well  as  from  persona 

■ 

*8ome  persons  who  are  connected  with  this  new  Univteiity  have 
baxaxded  an  opinion,  that  Soemmerring*8  preparations  are  chiefly  ptkces 
de  btxtf  refinements  in  anatomy,  and  singular  or  extraordinaiy,  speci- 
mens primmed  with  unnecessary  nicety ;  lo  the  collecting  of  which,  thej 
mjf  it  has  erer  been  the  mania  of  the  learned  physiologist  to  confine  hiio- 
•elf;  and  that,  therefore,  the  museum  cannot  be  of  value  as  a  collection 
tot  ekmentary  instmctton  and  demonstration.  The  same  persons  have 
obseryed  just  the  reverse  touching  Meckel's  Museum.  In  that  collec- 
tion there  were  too  many  specimens ;  several  were  too  elementary,  and 
not  sufficiently  marvellous,  and  the  whole  prepared  with  insufficieut 
neatness.  There  is  no  pleasing,  certain  people.  I  will,  however,  stake 
my  dbaiader  fot  thai  degree  of  knowledge  of  such  matters  which  I 
(Night  to  possess,  diat  in  neither  case  is  the  opinion  alluded  to  respect- 
ing Meckel's  and  Soemmerring's  Collections,  correct. 
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who  have  eome  firom  him,  that  the  chance  of  obtaimng 
his  museum  has  been  actually  cast  away. 

And  now  tar  France.  Once  more  in  my  britsscka, 
and  ruminating  on  my  recent  interview,  while  it  n^idly 
rolled  towards  the  Rhine,  I  was  roused  by  the  keeper  of  the 
toU-gate  at  the  foot  of  the  long  and  handsome  boat-bridge 
at  Cassel,  who  demanded  thirty  kreutzers  for  Briick^eld. 
The  dty  of  Mayence,  with  its  crowded  buildings,  endrded 
by  a  tripartite  circumvallation  of  bastions  and  ramparts, 
out-topped  by  the  red  M iinster  Thor,  and  the  still  higher 
walls  of  the  forts  placed  on  the  hUls  and  summits  around 
it,  offisred  itself  to  my  view  from  this  spot  on  the  opposite 
bapk.  Mayence  presented  no  temptation  for  delay.  I 
had  visited  that  dty  in  1819)  and  found  it  garrisoned  by 
too  many'Austrians  to  be  agreeable.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion I  learned  that  the  fortifications  had  been  of  late 
greatly  augmented.  A  new  citadd  was  erecting  above 
that  already  existing,  as  if  to  serve  as  a  defence  to  it 
Upwards  of  3000  artificers  were  employed  in  this  work, 
axni  from  sixty  to  seventy  boats  are  constantly  engaged  in 
carrying  thither  blocks  of  flat  stone  from  the  banks  of  the 
Necker,  the  Mein,  and  the  Rhine.  A  few  months  hetaxe 
I  passed  through  that  dty,  the  statue  of  Outtenburg,  the 
inventor  of  the  printing  press,  and  a  native  of  Mayence, 
had  been  erected ;  on  which  occasion  there  was  a  general 
fete  of  the  people,  who  are  proud  of  thdr  townsman's 
illustrious  name ;  and  a  banquet  of  two  himdred  peramis 
of  distinction  terminated  the  commemoration  of  that  Mo- 
rions invention,  in  a  town  in  which  its  practical  application 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind  is  shackled  and  restrained 
with  more  than  inquisitorial  vigilance. 

I  now  entered  on  one  of  those  magnificent  mountain 
roads,  for  die  greater  and  the  best  part  of  which  it  is  to 
Napoleon  that  the  traveller  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  system,  now  so  much  prevailing  abroad,  of  hard  pave- 
ment, has  been  extended  to  the  road  from  Mayence,  to  within 
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six  posts  of  Paris^  -wh&te  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and 
antipodagrioal  roads  called  chemins  pavh,  so  general  in  the 
▼idmty  of  the  French  capital,  begins,  and  accompanies 
the  traveUer  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  chavuee  from 
Mayence  traverses  part  of  the  States  of  Hesse,  Bavaria, 
and  Prussia,  before  it  enters  fVance ;  such  are  the  geogra- 
fdncal  arrangements  of  one  of  the  last  political  Congresses,- 
which  settled  possessions,  territorial  and  pecuniary  indemni* 
fications,  and  extension  of  domain.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  portion  of  this  road  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Bavaria,  is  kept  in  the  best  state  of  repair ;  and  next  to  it, 
those  of  Prussia  and  Hesse ;  while  that  of  France  is  most 
shamefully  n^lected.  Almost  immediately  after  quitting 
Mayence,  the  road  gently  ascends  towards  Mont  Tonnerre, 
passing  through  Nieder-olm,  Woerstadt,  and  Alzey.  The 
rUge  cf  Dannesberg,  which  we  crossed  in  order  to  reach 
Kaiserlautem,  pUced  near  the  foot  of  that  hill,  which^  in 
idore  glorious  times  for  France,  gave  its  name  to  a  depart- 
ment, is  very  interesting  to  the  geologist.  Lime  and  red 
nmcUstone  appeared  its  most  prominent  formations.  The 
asperity  of  its  feature  gives  it  an  alpine  character,  which  is, 
however,  unaccompanied  by  the  terrific.  On  the  contrary, 
every  turn  that  the  road  takes,  discovers  new  beauties  of 
the  most  pleasing  description : — ^the  country  is  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  cultivation ;  fertile  valleys,  crowded  with  the 
neat  dwellings  of  the  husbandman,  appear,  here  and  there, 
OIL  either  side  of  the  road ;  and  distant  and  extensive  vistas, 
opening  as  the  carriage  penetrates  num^ous  gorges,  which 
bear  the  aspect  of  gaiety,  rather  than  that  of  austerity, 
render  this  line  of  communication  with  France  one  of  the 
best  and,  most  interesting.  The  post-house  at  Landstuhl 
ia  quite  romantically  situated,  and  a  fit  subject  for  Salvator 
Rosa's  pencil.  The  country  abounds  in  mines  of  iron  and 
quicksilver,  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  coals,  hun- 
dreds of  carts  of  which  commodity  I  met  cm  the  road.  No 
where  can  the  traveUer  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  misery 
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bk  this  fleparmted  partaon  of  theBsvarian  dominioiu;  and  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  style  d  the  Bumeioas  oat-- 
tagea  tastefully  built ;  aad  the  sdadity  with  which  the  hcmses 
of  the  bwpUest  inhafaitaQts  of  a  Tillage  are  coostmcted 
with  the  led-stone  indigenous  to  the  country*  Aldiough 
the  road  is  hilly,  tiwrdtiiig  over  it  ia  perfisracd  widi 
rapidity,  and  as  littk  incoavenience  as  poasible.  As  I  met 
with  intelligent  postiUons,  who-  spc^e  French,  and  who,  in 
ascending  steep  hills,  walked  by  the  side  of  their  henes,  I 
frequently  enjoyed  the  hixury  of  a  ppomenade  aloi^  with 
them,  taking  that  opportunity  to  elicit  information  frcnn 
those  wdl-disposed  persons,  respecting  the  immediate 
neighbouihood*  The  diatect  sfxiken  throi^^boiit  tins 
mountainous  disteiotat  the  postrthouaes  and  in  the  TJHages, 
I  oomfHrcheod  not,  but  I  believe  it  to-  be  abiost  pure 
Alsadan,  a  jargon  which  seems  to  daim  as  little  alliance 
with  good  Geiman,  as  with  the  French  language.  It  iaa 
curious  fact  that  the  passing-  from  one  distinct  natioaal 
idiom  to  another,  in  two  ocostiguous  countries,  is  no  cAcn 
not  by  gradual  ttaositiiin,  but  by  abrupt  leaps  over  some 
intermediate  and  unintelligiUe  gtbberish.  Look  for  illus- 
tration to  the  ittter-cational  provinces,  if  I  may  use  the 
exprcastoQ,  betipeeii  Bng^and  add  lEratice,  FraHce.aad  €hr* 
many,  Germany  and  Italy,  Italy  and  Franoev  Oennany 
and  Russia,  Ilusfia  aad  Turkey*  Thsre  a  >  language  is 
spoken  which  posaesaas  some  words  and  ekpresaiote  pacndiar 
to  the  two  nationa  by  which  those  provinces  are  hemined 
in ;  but  the  character  of  the  language,  the  great  bulk  of 
its  words,  and  above  all  the  genius  of  its  expressions^ 'are- 
as foreign  to  either  of  the  nrighbours,  as  if  the  paople 
lived  apart  from  each  other  some  hundred  miles^ 

Arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  hill  of  Erbach,  the  plant  in 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  Hombourg  opened  itself  to 
view,  presenting  one  of  the  prettiest  and  moit  cfaeofid  Uaid- 
scapes  on  this  road.  On  the  left  stands  the  town  at  adis- 
tance  just  sufficient  to  discern  the  picturesque  variety  and 
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cKinfniiionft>of  its  buildings,  flanked  by  high  ridges  of  hills 
richly  wooded  to  their  yery  tops,  which  terminate  in  an 
abrupt  and  shelving  promontory,  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
principal  building;  the  latter  is  set  off  very  prominently 
in  the  indistinct  landscape,  and  by  its  great  mze  and 
whiteness  contrasts  with  the  shadowed  high  ground  behind 
it»  which  is  cut  into  terraces,  cultivated  as  orchards* 
Another  ridge  of  blue  hills  runs  into  a  lengthened  and 
eyaaeseent  line,  from  left  to  right ;  and  the  intervening  and 
extensive  plain,  in  which  four  or  five  neat  viUages  are  per- 
ceivedy  presents  many  divisions  of  rich  and  cultivated  soiL 
The  road  pursues  a  straight  line  for  a  mile  or  two,  raised 
above  the  plain,  and  flanked  by  trees,  when,  taking  a  sud* 
den  turn,  it  opens  into  the  town.  Although  the  appear* 
anoe  of  the  post-house  in  the  square  seemed  tempting ; 
yet,  having  determined  to  readi  the  French  frontier  by  sun- 
set, I  hastened  on  to  Rohrbaeh,  through  a  long  and  nanrow 
valley  of  the  utmost  beauty,  and  at  Readericfa,  half  way 
to  Saarbriich,  or  Sarrefariich,  glided  Unnoticed  out  of  Bava- 
ria^ without  even  a  nod  from  the  frontier  dauimiers.  A 
slip  of  territary,  wide  enough  to  iwchon  a  Oenuan  post, 
idlows,  which  belongs  to  Prussia ;  a  narrow  valley  led  us 
from  the  Alpine  into  a  flat  ooontry,  bounded  round  the 
distant  horiacm  by  high  barren  hills.  By  the  side  of  a 
citfious.  and  insulate4  mound,  marking  almost  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  rise  the  tower  and  steeples  of  Saarbriich, 
and  beyond  it  the  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  extensive 
coimt^r-Franoe. 

Since  leaving  Frankfort  I  had  not  allowed  myself  a 
moment^s  delay  for  refreshmenti  The  auberge  at  the  post 
at  Saarbriioh,  and  its  civil  landkNrd,  proved  irresistible. 
Half  an  hour  enabled  me  to  dispose  of  apotage^  ckevreuil 
piqui  au  lard,  tt  une  omelstte  auxfinn  herbeSf  with  half  a 
battleof  soar  Moselir.  This  repast  pt^ved  a  most  excellent 
soporUic.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy;  my  Gallic 
courier,  an  old  hussar,  deriving ,  fresh   spirit    from   the 
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wafted    gales    of   his    ehire   France^  .whistled   the    aiV 
**  Voyage  voyage   disormais   jvi  voudra^  for    he    was 
hastening    to   his    own  home,  from    which  he  had  been 
separated  since  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia.     The 
oontinuation  of  this  music,  however,  was  lost  upon  me, 
(iH*  I  did  not   wake  until  the  demand  of  my  passport, 
at  the  fortified  town   of  Metz,   disturbed  my  dumbers. 
Here  that  most  detestable  fashion  of  having  gates  and  draw- 
bridges, in  time  of  peace,  which  cannot  be  opened  and  let 
down  until  daylight,  detained  me  for  some  hours.     The 
same  inconvenience  pursued  me  the  following  nig^t  at  CAo- 
Um$  sur  Marme;  but  matters  would  have  been  much  worse 
had  I  loitered  on  the  road  for  a  dinner,  instead  of  passing 
qtdckly  through  Verdun ;  for  they  are  inexorable  at  that 
fortified  place  from  sunset  to  sunrise.     Chalons  is  twenty- 
one  posts  from  the  capital.      It  was  daylight  when  1 1^ 
that  ugly  and  dirty  town  ;  and  by  dint  of  additional  hcx^ses, 
and  additional  francs,  notwithstanding  the  maudU  pave, 
which  we  overtook  at  Meaux,  and  the  absurd  regulation  of 
keeping,  for  a  considerable  distance,  behind  another  posting 
carriage,  to  which  we  had  unfortunately  come  up,  and  which 
was  dragging  along  its  five  miles  an  hour  with  its  pair,  I 
accomplished  the  whole  distance  before  seven  o^dock  at 
night,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  repeated 
click  clacks  of  my  postboy   reverberated  by   the  lofky 
houses  of  St.  Honor6,   which  gained  me  admission  into 
Meurice^s. 

MHio  has  once  been  at  that  delightfully  comfortable  and 
well-organized  hotel  and  does  not  wish  to  go  thither  a  s^ 
cond  time,  if  he  has  occasion  to  visit  Paris  ?*— As  for  myself, 
I  had  been  so  well  satisfied,  on  three  other  occasions,  with 
all  its  arrangements,  excepting  always  its  table  cPh6tey  whidi 
is  a  spurious  institution,  neither  French  nor  English,  that  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  up  my  quarters  any  wh^e  dse  as 
long  as  I  could  secure  in  it  un  petit  appartement  i  PerUre- 
soL     I  spent  five  days  in  Paris,  which  I  Ibund  altered  fer 
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the  betler  since  my  last  visit,  congiderably  enlarged  and  eii>- 
bellished,  and  as  much  the  resort  oifainians  as  ever.  Mine, 
however,  was  not  a  sejaur  prompted  by  that  idle  disposition ; 
although  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  required  some  rest  after 
so  harassing  a  journey.  Visiting  some  of  the  savam^  with 
whom  I  have  been  for  years  in  habits  of  friendly  intimacy 
and  correspondence,  occupied,  most  pleasantly,  many  of  the 
hours  at  my  disposal.  One  of  them,  for  whom  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect,  suggested  to  me  that  as  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  France  had  received  with  approbation  a  favourable  re- 
port made  by  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  of  my  Essay  on.  Egyp- 
tian Mummies,  it  would  be  but  respectful  to  present  to  the 
King  a  copy  of  that  work.  Having  waited  on  the  Premier 
Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre,  and  learned  from  him  that  I 
might  present  the  book  at  the  cercle^  or  levee,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  for  which  my  name  had  already  been  in- 
scribed in  the  morning,  I  followed  the  suggestion  of  my 
friend,  and  at  the  appointed  time  paid  my  humble  respects 
to  Charles  X.,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  and 
receive  with  his  o^  hands,  a  copy  of  the  Essay  in  question ; 
accosting  me,  at  the  same  time,  in  that  a£Pable  manner 
which  appeared  conspicuous  in  his  address  to  every  one  of 
the  numerous  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented on  that  day  by  their  respective  Ambassadors.  The 
King  was  surrounded  by  all  die  great  Officers  of  State, 
among  whom  were  the  Ministres  elus  and  the  Ministres 
dechtu  ;  for  I  had  arrived  a  few  days  only  after  that  un- 
expected catastrophe  which  hurled  Monsieur  de  Vill^le 
from  his  seat  of  power.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  differ- 
ently inclined  the  heads  of  the  ins  and  the  outs  appeared 
on  that  occasion,  it  being  the  first  Gh*and  Court-day  since 
the  Ministerial  changes  had  been  made  known ;  the  for- 
mer walking  erect  in  the  suite  of  the  King,  as  he  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  cercle  to  another,  or  when  he  left 
the  room,  and  looking  protection — the  latter  standing  still 
in  a  group  on  the  left  of  the  Throne,  their  very  looks  be- 
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traying  the  keen  mortification  of  the  fall.  A  Court  pre- 
aentation  at  the  Tuileries  is  not  so  soon  gone  through ;  for 
independently  of  waiting  in  the  Salle  de$  Marechaux  in  the 
first  instance,  there  are  three  other  Royal  personages  bestdes 
his  Majesty,  to  whom  presentations  take  place  in  a  similar 
manner  in  their  respective  apartments.  The  ceremony  be- 
gan at  one,  and  by  three  o'dock  I  hadregained  Meurice's, 
where,  having  resumed  my  traveling  garb,  I  once  more 
mounted  the  britzschka,  and  tiuned  my  horses  towaids 
England,  whither  I  arrived  exactly  seventeen  weeks  aftor 
my  departure. 
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GENERAL  LIST 

OP  GOODS  CLEARED  AT  THE  ST.  PETERSBURGH  COS- 
TOM  HOUSE  FOR  EXPORTATION  IN  THE  COURSE  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS. 


Bristles:  Ist  Sort    ..Pds. 

9dSort do. 

Cantharides  do. 

Caviar    .^.4 do. 

Copper,  raw  ..r. do. 

Cordage:  new  do. 

old  do. 

Downs:  Eiderdowns 

Gooeedo  wns . . .  Lbs. 

Feathers    do. 

Flax:  IS  head  do. 

9  and  6  head  do. 

Cordilla    do. 

Yarn do. 

Furs:  Ermine Pes 

Fichat    do. 

Fox do. 

Marten  do. 

Mink do. 

Sable do. 

Squirrel do. 

Galls  Pds. 

Glue  do. 

Gum:  ammoniac do. 

Galbanum do. 

Hairs :  Camelhairs  ...do. 
Goatshairs  ...do. 
Ox  &  Cowhairs  do. 

Hemp:  clean    do. 

Outshot  do. 

Halfclean    ...do. 

Cordilla  do. 

Yam    do. 

Hides:  raw  do. 

Red  do. 

Horse:  Manes do. 

Tails  do. 

Iron:  in  Bars  do. 

in  Blocks  do. 

in  Sheets   do. 

old  Iron do. 

Sorted do. 

Isinglass    ..* do. 

Samovy  do. 

Leather;  Morocco,.. Pes. 
Sole-leather  Pds. 

Liquorice  .. do. 

Manufac.  Flems. Pes. 

Ravensduck  do. 

Sailcloth do. 


ISM. 


84678 

17637 

176 

4874 

213505 

6S075 

19486 

9 

3 

3864 

333072 

32247 

31952 

44295 

U 


815 

467 
2477 

412 
94 

798 
4922 

•  •• 

1425074 

223720 

314542 

5280 

... 

19007 

26020 

3845 

2427 

651276 

3615 

11043 

27730 

7070 

3992 

1351 

886 

724 

740 

64881 

53444 

50333 


1825. 


36204 

21035 

660 

471 

203687 

34511 

15895 

15 

21 

9091 

381448 

51114 

29995 

214831 


1826. 


25 

•  •  • 

32 

3492 

1461 

56021 

297 

741 

15 

3175 

159 

1474891 

397519 

265724 

60427 

8024 

57400 

20405 

11977 

7289 

859629 

4798 

14476 

95437 

14007 

4680 

1472 

180 

1769 

1241 

943844 

82809 

64283 


21964 
16426 

no 

413 

212085 

55231 

13708 

lis 

259 

5276 

411096 

41129 

21220 

36564 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

605 

258 

830 

.  171 

37 

150 

1074 

1280248 

313624 

243841 

18200 

575 

69634 

18913 

9528 

7224 

546451 

•  •• 

1773 
38413 
19225 

4001 

2492 
919 

2108 

927 

554141 

57795 

43347 


I827. 


37367 

26886 

514 

457 

152688 

96760 

27596 

14 

53 

6492 

570272 

84921 

41903 

23857 


709 

23 

537 

25 

63 

157 

447 

1891 

14227S3 

190181 

S09S39 

15517 

1185 

63095 

S2447 

10745 

7556 

911132 

12282 

27620 

8595 

4638 

1899 

91 

559 

1119 

75527 

79101 

62362 


688 


1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

ManufiM^ures : 

Diaper  broad. .  .Arab. 

1210480 

1691029 

1089015 

786626 

Ditto  narrow do. 

19SS6 

18777 

3896 

29789 

Linen  broad  ......do. 

10538 

21778 

24025 

9756 

Ditto  narrow do. 

10000 

67779 

10452 

5000 

Drillings  do. 

161720 

220584 

261157 

192478 

Cratih do. 

571512 

1426799 

913800 

588005 

Meal :  Rye-meal  Tchwt 

... 

... 

... 

10943 

Oil:Aniseed-oU Pds. 

7 

6 

27 

78 

Hempseed-oil  ....do. 

161749 

260576 

I 16738 

197177 

Linseed-oil  do. 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

72 

Peruvian-bark do. 

... 

282 

18 

■•• 

Potashes    do. 

469625 

450729 

387986 

497286 

Quills  Thous. 

Rhubarb Pds. 

10850 

12763 

3398 

6854 

187 

181 

308 

396 

Seeds:  Aniseed    do. 

407 

1261 

926 

949 

Barley  ...Tchwt. 

.  .• 

•  •  • 

... 

4108 

Cuminseed    Pds. 

202 

201 

... 

3 

Linseed    Tchwt. 

45655 

63326 

52676 

92631 

Oat  do. 

•  •• 

17500 

66567 

Rye do. 

Wheat do. 

255 

3468 

14731 

400 

1000 

4469 

1828 

Wuiuiseod...Pds. 

107 

75 

489 

281 

Skins:  Badger  Pes. 

475 

300 

570 

.  •• 

Calf^  Gow^  Horse^  & 

Ox-skins,  dressed  do. 

4856 

338 

... 

502 

Cat do. 

... 

20 

... 

... 

Ermine  do. 

15710 

44947 

880 

2136 

Fitchat  do. 

>*• 

14459 

... 

•  «  • 

Hare  do. 

317380 

552486 

351250 

131593 

Marten  do. 

309 

2807 

•  •  • 

... 

Mink do. 

... 

2053 

•  •• 

.«• 

Sable do. 

900 

1632 

209 

110 

Squirrel do* 

Weasel do. 

17000 

312511 

41880 

166900 

•  •  • 

120 

•  •  • 

... 

Soap Pds. 

8329 

8511 

6339 

8162 

Sandry  goods  not  speci- 
fied in  this  present  List, 

per  Value    RbL 

450306 

1178171 

857299 

1252969 

Tails:  Squirrels Pes. 

Weasel do. 

520000 

401145 

255300 

S166S 

... 

1766 

•  •  • 

.  •• 

Tallom:  Candles    ...Pds. 

9758 

19360 

11833 

21439 

Raw    do. 

2163650 

32U420 

2376903 

3575215 

Wax:  CandleF do. 

203 

791 

275 

250 

White    do. 

586 

10269 

8034 

1861 

YeUow  do. 

4726 

9721 

9244 

5343 

Wood:  Battens  Pes. 

21257 

64315 

44150 

15060 

Beams do. 

6 

134 

74 

149 

Deals  do. 

1168725 

1262468 

605403 

955194 

Lath  wood   ...do. 

131510 

73851 

120296 

100798 

Logs,  square  do. 

... 

153 

11 

43 
1 

Mast    do. 

•  ■ . 

... 

... 

Spars  do. 

... 

... 

... 

10 

Wool :  Sheep»-wool  Pds. 

8583 

82535 

11245 

21762 

Woollen  Yam... do. 

103 

'             122 

264 

255 

Total  Value  of  all  the 

goods Rbls. 

94610188 

119872947 

905734221 

115675854 
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A^,  mm,  u  866.  360.  371,  372 ;  floatiBg 

bridge  over  the,  371. 381. 
Academy  at  Weimar,  i.  225. 

of  Sciences,  Palace  of. 


at  St.  Petersborgh,  i.  425;  view  of,  ii. 
106  (  eonstitelion,  105  ;  imperial  bene- 


to,  106  ;  mcmben,  ib. ;  Euler'a 
lagacy  to,  10&  ;  pnanotioD  of  geograpl^ 
by,  109 ;  observatory,  116 ;  Gotlorp  globe 
at,  117  ;  colleeliona  belonging  to,  119; 
'•oiogieal  and  miaerakgical  mnaeixms, 
121 ;  akeleton  of  a  mammoth,  122 ;  maaa 
ti  m&m  vnm  in,  ib. ;  analomical  coUec- 
tioiis,  123  ;  cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great, 
124 ;  cabinet  off  curioeitiea,  125 ;  figures 
^  the  coatames  of  diiFeient  nations  in,  ib. ; 
BiUactiim  of  insects  and  dried  plants,  126 ; 
■niseiim  of  medals,  ib. ;  Asiatie  museum, 
127 ;  S^jpptian  museum,  128  ;  annxver- 
■ly  of  Its  foundation,  129 ;  unportant 
document,  181  ;  winting*press  of,  ib. 
Dr.  GtanviUe's  public  lecture  befora,  182. 

■  Imperial,  of  Fine  Ails,  Palace  of, 

■t  St.  Petersborgh,  i.  425  ;  ii.  138  ;  view 
iff  it,  lb. ;  its  museum,  140  j  ground  plan 
of,  ib. ;  acu]|»tnre  of  Michael  Angelo  in, 
i^- ;  Chluidet*s  statue  of  Bonaparte,  ib^ ; 
cxbiMtion  off,  140 ;  its  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  studento,  142. 

~"- of  Medicine,  at  Frankfort,  i^  164. 

""TT" Russian  Imperial,  of  Literature, 

u.  216 ;  Russian  Lectures  delivered  at,  ib. 

AMilam  Napellum,  estiact  ctf,  ii.  170. 

Aoaias,  the  diaeoveier  of  the  mammoth,  ii. 
114l 

^indty,  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  418 ;  n.  56  ; 

^^^'^  of,  ib. ;  sauseura  of  natural  histoiy 

V^  curiosities  at,  68;  model  looma  eff 
.As.  62. 
^Jphus,  Due  de  Berg,  fote  of,  i.  111. 

P^^t  microsoopicai  telescope  invented 
.  "y.  ii.  112. 

ApnoAoC  the  punter,  u.  139.  164. 
^^^-Chapelle,  load  to,  i.  80 ;  from  Bras- 

**•  ta,  in. ;  account  of  the  town  of,  82 ; 

^nations  at,  83 ;  inns,  ib. ;  the  Miinster, 

"4;  new  theatre,  88,  89 ;  the  redoute,  90 ; 

^o^ng  at,  91 ;  new  pumn-ioom.  92 ; 

for   bathing    and   oriaking   the 

hss  apnngs,  ib. ;  inglmctiana 


to  invalids,  95  ;  expenses  of  living  at,  97  ; 
the  Louisberg,  ib.  100  ;  the  Salvatereberg, 
97.  101  ;  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  98 ;  Salle  du 
CoDgres,  ib. ;  great  fountain,  99 ;  en- 
virons of,  100,  101  ;  money-ch^gers, 
102  ;  alluded  to,  146. 148. 161. 286.  376. 
Congress  at,  i.  8%.  99. 


101. 119. 142. 

Albagani,  Carlo,  his  bust  of  Peter  the 
Great,  ii.  74. 

Alexander,  Emperor,  i.  17. 20  ;  portraits  of, 
100.  516.  533 ;  ii.  148  ;  his  meeting  with 
Napoleon  at  Eriiirt,  i.  202 ;  alluded  to, 
254.  352.  377.  383.  409.  508  ;  ii.  53. 
115.  13L  143.  147.  277;  his  travelling 
maps,  71 ;  his  autograph  achames,  ih^ ; 
bust  of,  74  ;  new  arsenal  erected  by,  81  ; 
curious  system  respecting  letters  com- 
menced by,  89  ;  grants  a  new  code  of  re- 
gulations to  the  Academy  of  Science,  107 ; 
works  in  a  ffold  mine,  162 ;  annual  in- 
come granted  by,  to  La  Sioei^  libra 
Economique,  161 ;  honour  paid  by  him 
to  General  Kutusoff,  186;  creates  him 
Prince  of  Smolensko,  ib. ;  church  of  our 
Lady  of  Kazan  opened  on  hb  birth-day, 
ib. ;  church  of  St.  Isaac  restored  by,  195 ; 
tomb  of,  199;  University  of  St.  Petera- 
bur?h  founded  by,  214;  library  made 
pubhc  by,  234  ;  purchases  Doubrowsky's 
collection  of  autographs*  &c  236 ;  nis 
tutor,  239 ;  ode  to  nis  memory,  241  ; 
H6pital  des  Pannes,  founded  by,,  283  ; 
afiability  and  condescension  to  English 
merchants,  299 ;  canal  between  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburgh  begun  by,  308  ;  his 
death,  466  ;  manifesto  signed  b^*  467. 

Alexander,  Duke  of  Wiirtembeig,  i.  416. 

— -^ ,  launch  of  the,  i.  419  ;  ii.  65. 

I.  Nicholaevitch,  Hereditary  Grand- 

duke  of  Russia,  ii.  7  ;  tutors  for,  ib. ;  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  Hussars  and  Ataman 
of  the  Cossacks,  ib. 

• —  Vaioslaviteh,  Prince,  particulars 


respecting,  ii.  188. 
Alexandra  Feodorowna,  Empress  of  Russia, 
marriage  of,  ii.  6 ;  her  character,  ib. ; 
beauty,  ib. ;  portraits  of,  ib. ;  her  children, 
7  ;  her  household,  38  ;  attends  the  secu- 
lar anniversaiy  of  tiie  Academy  of  Sciences, 
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129  ;  medal  presented  to,  ib. ;  cottage  of, 
494  ;  her  pavilion  of  Yelaguine,  506- 
Alezander  Nicholajevna,  Grand-ducheas  of 

Ruasia,  ii.  7. 
Alexandrowsky  institution,  near  St.  Peters- 
buigh,  ii.  31 314.  488 ;  hoapital  at,  315  -, 
cotton  manufactory,  317  ',  manufactoiy  of 
playing  cards  at,  320. 
Alien  office,  St.  Peteraburg^,  i.  441.  443. 
447. 

,  London,  i.  444. 

All^  Verte,  a  promenade,  at  Brussels,  i.  53. 
79. 

Almanadi  de  Gotha,  i.  199* 

Alten  Kirchof,  at  Weimar,  cemetery  of  the, 
i.  215. 

Amber,  trade  in,  i.  358 ;  particulars  respect- 
ing, 360. 

Amenaide,  character  of,  i.  279. 

Anatomical  museum,  at  Berlin,  i.  293,  294. 

Ancelot,  his  blunder  respecting  the  statue  of 
the  late  queen  of  Prussia,  i.  328  ;  his  re- 
marks on  Orlowsky,  the  painter,  ii.  142  ; 
his  account  of  Russian  ladies,  343  ;  nar- 
rative of,  482. 

Anderson,  Mr.  i.  465  ;  ii.  398.  421. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  ii.  609. 

Andromini,  ii.  196,  197. 

Angelo,  Michael,  piece  of  sculpture  by, 
ii.  140. 

Anitchkoff  palace,  the,  i.  542. 

Anna  Ivanowna,  marriaee  of,  ii.  204. 

Anne,  Empress,  her  deaui,  ii.  101 ;  first  gold 
mine  discovered  in  her  reign,  160. 

Annunciation,  convent  of,  ii.  190. 

— — — -,  church  of,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
ii.  191 ;  monuments  in,  192 ;  marriage 
at,  204. 

Antiquities,  Egyptian,  i.  310. 

• Roman,  i.  122.  125.  162. 

Antwerp,  i.  40,  41. 78 ;  memorial  of  Rubens 
at,  65  ;  cathedral  of,  66. 

Apotiiecaries  Island,  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  168. 

Arago,  M.  lectures  by,  i.  240. 

Arch,  triumphal,  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  view 
of  it,  i.  396  ;  account  of  it,  ii.  144. 

Archangel,  inhabitants  of,  i.  529. 

Archbishops  of  Cologne,  tyranny  of  the, 
i.  111. 

Architecture,  gothic,  specimens  of,  i.  55. 

Arendt,  Dr.  Surgeon  at  St.  Petersburgh,  iL 
23.  256,  256.  259.  283  ;  his  skill,  278  ; 
inspector-general  of  the  Hospital  Obou- 
choff,  280. 

Ariadne,  representation  of,  i.  166,  157,  158. 

Arsenal  at  Berlin,  view  of  it,  i.  270. 

■■  new,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  81  ^  the 

old,  82  ;  remarkable  gun  at,  ib. 

Artillery  hospital,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  277. 

Artists,  Fleinish,  i.  40. 

■  Russian,  ii.  140 ;  merits  of,  141  ; 

education  of,  143 ;  remarks  on  their  works, 
164. 


Arts,  Fine,  Imperial  Acadenqr  of,  ii.  19ft; 
museum,  140  ;  sculpture  of  MadiSkel  An- 
gelo in,  ib. ;  Chaudet's  statue  of  Bona- 
parte in,  ib. ;  exhibition  of,  140  ;  coU^ 
tor  the  education  of  students,  143. 

Asiatic  laneoages,  institution  far  die  cnllifa- 
tion  of,  ii.  218. 

Auerstadt,  i.  227  ;  battle  of,  230. 271. 

Augustine  convent,  at  Wittenberg,  i.  250. 

Augustus  II.  ii.  577.  594.  600.  619.  G2& 

Aurora  borealis  described,  i.  502. 

Austria,  Emperor  of,  i.  83 ;  portzait  of,  99  ; 
alluded  to,  142 ;  ii.  626. 

Authors,  dramatic,  encouragement  %d,  iL 
378. 

Bachelier,  M.  a  publisher  at  Paxis,  i»  47* 

Bakers,  feast  of  tne,  ii.  593. 

Balloon,  attempted  ascent  in  ooey  i.  lOl. 

Balls  in  Russia,  ii.  347. 

Balouhiansky,  M.  Preceptor  to  the  IBaift- 

ror,  ii.  4.  445. 
Bandeloo,  convent  of,  i.  38. 
Baratinaky,  Eugene,  the  poet,  iL  241. 
Baiberini,  Signora,  i.  254. 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  son  of,  i.  244 ;  psrtait 

of,  516. 
Bart,  John,  bom  at  Dunkiik,  i.  12  ;  badt  el, 

13. 
Barthius,  his  notes  on  the  Thebaad  of  Sta- 
tins, i.  133. 
Bastey,  in  Saxon  Switxerland,  iL  628. 
Bath,  Russian,  described,  i.  491. 
Bathing,  instructions  for,  i.  96, 
Baths,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  94,  dS. 

of  Kosen,  i.  227. 

Battice,  roads  near,  i.  80. 

Battoni,  Pompeo,  Magdalen  of,  ii*  604.609. 

Bavon,  St  Cathedral  of,  L  31. 

Bazaar,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  iL  233. 

Bear-hunting,  in  Russia,  ii.  392— 3d4. 

Bed-room  bells,  i.  380. 

Beds,  German,  i.  245, 246. 

Bedstead  of  crystal,  ii.  311. 

Beethoven,  fevourite  airs  of,  L  101. 

Beggars,  numerous  on  the  load  to  CqIoj^k* 

i.  104 ;  few  at  St.  Petersbuigh.  ii.  461. 
Beleff,  house  of  the  Empress  Eli&beth  at, 

ii.22. 
Belfij  at  Ohent,  view  of  the,  i>  33. 
Belgian  princes,  the,  i.  34. 

republic,  general  assembly  of,  i.48. 

Belerave,  lord,  i.  333. 

Bell,  |reat,  of  Erfurt,  L201. 

Belotti,  Antonio,  i.  321. 

Belvedere,  the  country  seat  of  the  Gfaid* 

duke  of  Weimar,  L  210. 
Benckendorff,  General,  i.G08 ;  ii.  221.  SIS. 

380. 
Bennett,  Rev.  M.  ii.  576. 
Bentham,  General,  invention  of,  ii.  63, 64. 
Bergen,  tower  of,  i.  186. 
Berwnghas'  rocks,  shipwreck  oS  the,  iL  63. 
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I,  Univenity  of,  i.  122*  239 ;  road  to, 
250 ;  mimal  at,  256 ;  appearance  of  ,  258  ; 
flan  of,  ib. ;  deicription  of,  259 ;  streets, 
lb.;  Poflidam  Gate,  260.  The  Bnm- 
denbnxg  Gate,  261 ;  view  of  it,  262 ; 
dnuclin,  ib.  Fiencb  chuich,  264  -,  view 
of  it,  ib.  Wilbehns  Platz,  265.  Tbier 
Gaiten,  266.  Lust  Garten,  ib. ;  intended 
■lOTfwim  of  antiouities,  ib.  Royal  Ckil-, 
fteaa  of  FredericL  the  Great,  2<o7 ;  view 
of  it,  269.  View  of  the  anenal,  270. 
Statue  of  Blucher,  271.  Hotels,  272. 
Opera-house,  278.  Appearance  of  Made- 
moiieUe  Sontag,  274.  Schanspiel  Uaus, 
282.  View  of  the  New  Theatre,  284. 
Univerrity  of,  288 ;  view  of  it,  290.  The 
anatomical  mnsevm,  294.  Zoological  mu- 
semn,  295—297.  Obstetrical  institution, 
301.  Hospital  of  La  Charit6,  803,  304. 
Medical  practice,  305.  Egyptian  mu- 
aeBm,311—- 313.  Academy  ot  Sciences, 
317.  Medioo-Chinirgical  Society,  819. 
libniy,  320.  Gallery  of  pictures,  321. 
Alts  aiid  manu&ctttres,  322.  Society  at, 
332.    Museum  of,  ii.  129. 

BerMMilH,  Messrs.  u.  106. 109. 

Bertfaier,  Manhal,  i.  202. 229. 

Bertnuad,  a  French  dancer,  ii.  373. 
,  General,  i.  228. 

Bcrtncb,  Mr.  particulars  respecting,  i.  223, 
224. 

BcMel,  Proleaadr,  particulars  respecting,  i. 
349. 

BeCanooort,  General  of  engineers,  ii.  196. 

Bedunann,  Mr.  the  banker,  at  Frankfort, 
aooount  of,  i.  156,  157  ;  his  death,  158 ; 
paiticiilarB  respecting  his  widow,  ib.  j  will 
of,  156. 

Bef«rl^,  Mr.  the  surgeon,  iL  255.  287. 

Bible,  carious,  i*  320. 

Biebokh,  town  of,  i.  142. 145. 

,  Schloss,  described,  i.  143 ;  view 
of  it,  ib. 

BiaipBD,  road  to,  i.  131 ;  town  of,  134  ;  de- 
scribed, 136.  Bingen  Lock  and  Mause- 
tfawm,  near,  ib.  Old  Collegiate  Church, 
137.     Route  from  to  Mayence,  138. 

Biacaino,  painting  by,  ii.  608* 

BiatflMiflawefda,  town  of,  ii*  574. 

Blesn,  dlie  celebrated  geographer,  iL  125. 

Blood,  circulation  of,  li*  682. 

BUidiery  statue  of,  i.  271.  329. 

Bode,  Professor,  i.  318. 

Bogodelnia,  hospital  at  Sc  Petersburgh, 
£.288. 

Bnainaftn.  i.  40.  93. 106. 195 ;  his  invasion 
of  Knasia,  128 ;  reign  of,  157 ;  return  from 
Rvsaa,  199 ;  his  meetingvrith  the  Emperor 
Alexa]iderat£rfurt,202 ;  retreatfrom  Leip- 
aig,  228.243;  coincidences  in  the  life  of, 
229;  his visitto Potsdam, 253;  anecdote 
of.  254;  interview  at  Tilsit,  352  ;  hisin- 
vaMonof  Rnasia,  470 ;  statue  of,  ii*  140 ; 


passage  of  Niemen,  520  ;  hb  visit  to  the 
Opera  at  Dresden,  626 ;  road  of,  666. 

Bonn,  road  to,  i.  1 18  ;  univenaty  of,  found- 
ed bv  the  King  of  Prussia,  119, 120,  121 ; 
castie  of,  ib. ;  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice 
at,  122;  remains  of  an  ancient  monument 
at,  ib. 

Booksellers  at  Brussels,  i.  46 ;  at  Frankfort, 
169 ;  at  Leipng,  235 ;  at  Warsaw,  ii.  554. 

Boffut,  town  of,  i.  131. 

Boroette,  borough  of,  i.  101. 

Borghese,  Princess,  i.  195. 

Borromeus,  Charles,  remains  of,  ii.  190. 

Bortniansky,  compositions  of,  ii.  382,  383. 

Botanic-garden,  at  Bonn,  i.  121. 

at  Ghent,  account  of  the, 

i.  38. 

-  at  Brussels,  i.  51.  64. 

—  atSt.PeterBbui^h,ii.  169. 

Bottcher,  the  inventor  of  porcelain,  ii.  594. 

Boulder-stones,  L  337.  394. 

Boulevards,  new,  at  Brussels,  i.  43.  50.  64. 

Boulgakoff,  M.  ii.  84.  132.  514. 

Boulgarine,  editor  of  a  Russian  journal,  ii. 
243,  244. 

Boutyrski,  Professor,  it.  215. 

Bowring,  Mr.  ii.  379. 

Bozbaum,  the  botanist,  ii.  114. 

Boxing,  Russian,  ii.  388,  389. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  i.  134. 

Brabant,  Duke  of,  decree  of,  i.  60. 

Bradley's  observations,  i.  3^. 

Brain-fever,  treatment  of  tiie,  ii.  248. 

Brandenburgh,  Dukes  of,  i.  347,  348. 

elector  of,  i.  263. 

— ^—  Gate,  at  Potsdam,  L  255. 

Gate,  at  Berlin,  i.  261 ;  view 


of  it,  262. 


House  of,  i.  254* 


Braunfeh,  a  kind  of  bazaar  at  Frankfort, 
I  170. 

Breda,  painting  by  him,  i.  86. 

Brenno,  the  artist,  ii.  79.  480. 

Breslau,  projected  road  to,  ii.  569 ;  account 
of  the  city  of,  570 ;  post- waggon  to,  571. 

Bridge  of  boats,  at  Coblentz,  i.  130. 

Brohl,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  Rhine,  u  126* 

Brougham,  Mr.  speech  of,  i.  166. 

Brown,  Mr.  ii.  293. 

.— ^^  Robert,  the  botamst,  i.  318. 

Bruges,  town  of,  i.  15.  22.  40.  78.  106. 

Briihl,  at  Dresden,  ii.  579. 

Brunei,  Mr.  the  engineer,  i.  414. 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  his  death,  i.  229. 

Brussels,  city  of,  i.  40 ;  h6tel  de  Bellevue, 
42 ;  plan  of,  ib. ;  improved  state  of,  43  ; 
Boulevards,  ib. ;  English  residents,  ib. ; 
liberty  of  the  press,  45 ;  caricatures,  46  ; 
booksellers,  ib. ;  religious  procession,  47, 
48  ;  curious  fountain,  ib. ;  royal  palaces, 
49 ;  view  of  the  king*s  palace,  50 ;  prince 
of  Oranee's  new  ^ace  described,  and 
view  of  It,  50,  51 ;  fire  at  the  old  royal 
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palace,  51 ;  theatres,  ib. ;  yieffr  of  the 
park,  52 ;  palace  of  theStales-Geofiral,  53 ; 
palais  de  justice,  ib. ;  the  resort  of  dis- 
aiiected  penons  of  all  countries,  54 ;  Hdtel 
de  VUle,  65,  56 ;  practice  of  gambling, 
60 ;  new  lottery  at,  ib. ;  dimata,  61  ; 
hospitals,  62 ;  state  of  medicine,  63 ;  sci- 
ence, 64;  botanic-garden,  ib. ;  academy 
of  science  and  bten^ore  at,  ib. ;  fine  arts, 
65 ;  lighted  with  gas,  ib. ;  soeoeiy  in  the 
environs,  66 ;  inns  and  eipenses  of  living, 
78;  coach-making,  79 ;  road  from  to  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle,  80. 

Bulla  Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  L  160. 

Billow,  statue  of,  i.  271. 

Buiigundy,  Dukes  of,  i.  24, 25. 

Buss,  Professor,  L  301. 

Byron,  Lord,  Russian  transln^ien  of  some 
of  his  poems,  ii*  239. 

Calais,  i.  6 ;  account  of,  10. 

Cal^he,  the,  i.  434. 

Calloigne,  the  sculptor,  i«  40. 

Calot,  Mademoiselle,  i.  423. 

Cameos,  valuable,  i.  537. 

Cameron,  the  Scotch  architect,  iL  188. 

Campan,  Madame  de,  ii.  3d5i»  341. 

Canal,  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  i.  26. 

Canaletti,  pictures  bjr,  i>  526 ;  ii.  537. 

Cancrine,  General,  li.  47.  419. 

Canning,  Mr.  deatii  of,  i.  338« 

Canova,  i.  156.  276 ;  his  Tistt  to  the  Mint 

in  London,  ii.  96. 
Capo  D'lstrias,  Count,  i.  16 ;  his  letter  to 

the  Greek  National  Assembly,  18  ;  |)er- 

tieulars  respecting,  44 ;  anecdote  of,  ib* ; 

his  person  described,  45.  - 
Caprice,  account  of  the,  ii.  477. 
Caracci,  painting  by,  ii.  135. 
Caraccioli,  Mardiese,  anecdote  of,  ii.  856. 
Caricatures  at  Brussels,  i.  46. 
Carlo  Dolce,  i.  278.  522 ;  ii.  608. 
Carrara  marble,  ii.  189. 193. 
Carriages,  Russian,  i.  462. 
Carte  06n6rale  AdminlstiatiTe  dea    Pays 

Bas,  i.  70. 
Cams,  Dr.  particulars  respecting,  ii.  589. 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  i.  343. 
Casino,  the,  at  Frankfort,  i.  166,  167. 
Cassel,  Madame,  ii.  223. 
Caruty,  Professor,  i.  240. 
Castiglione,  Egyptian  'museum  formed  by, 

ii.  128. 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  i.  441. 
Catalani,  Madame,  anecdotes  of,  i.  276;  ii. 

382. 
Catherine  Alexievna,  Empress,  bequest  of 

Peter  the  Great  to,  ii.  101 ;  villa  erected 

by,  484,  485. 
— ^— -^  the  Second,  portraits  of,  i.  525. ;  ii. 

54;  allusions  to.  i.  410.  415.528.533; 

ii.  2.  28.  53. 126. 138.  310 ;  code  of  laws 

given  hyL,  54 ;  old  anenstl  completed  by. 


81,  82;  her  eneourageoieaft  of 
&c.  106 ;  benefrbctions  to  the  Acmdeorf  ef 
Scittice,  ib.;  her  inatraetioiis  leiatife  ts 
the  edi^catiod  of  her  grand-childien,  131 ; 
La  Soci^t^  libre  £Gonomii|Qe  fomdBd  by, 
161 ;  autograph  of,  165;  unites  the  Cfamch 
property  to  that  of  the  Cro^m,  178 ;  ehurd 
of  St.  Isaac  rebufltbr,  194;  founder  of  the 
Institute  of  St  Catherine*  227  ;  orieraf 
knighthood  instituted  W,  233;  lihmiy 
begun  by,  ib. ;  Tcheeme  buikby*  416 ; 
agroeable  surprise  of,  477 ;  aaeodste  oi, 
479. 

Catherindiof,  account  of,  ii.  483. 

Catholic  church,  at  St.  Peteisboigh,  ii.  1S9; 
Moreau's  tomb  at,  ib. 
■■  service,  censncnies  of  the,  L  llOii 

Cat-o' -nine-tails,  described,  ii.  443. 

Caxton,  introduction  of  printing-  by,  iv.  142. 

Cenerantolst;  i.  279,  280. 

Chakhoirsky,  Prince,  poem  by,  ii.  241. 

Chalons,  town  of,  ii.  d70. 

Champ  de  Mars,  at  St.  Petefrimigh,  pvade 
held  at,  ii.  10. 13. 

Chanties  de  la  Cour,  ii.  381. 

Chaplin,  M.  ii.  420. 

Charlemagne,  Emperor,  i.  34«  82 ; 
85,  86 ;  bust  of,  87,  88 ;  statneef, 

Charles  the  Bold,  monwmentB  to  the 
of;i-24. 

^— ^  I.  bible  of,  i.  320. 

■  II.  sells  Dudki^  16  LooiXIY.i. 
13  ;  prediction  respecting,  137. 
'     '  IV.  Emperor,  i.  161- 

— — — .-  X.  presentation  to,  ii.  672. 
'  of  Luaembouigh,  i.  160. 

Tbeodose,  Elector  Palatine,  i.  li^ 


Charlottenburgh,  statue  at,  L  264 ;  ptik  of^ 

i.  325,  326.  329* 
Chaudet's  statue  of  Bonaparte,  ii.  140. 
Chavel,  town  of,  ii.  616 ;  Jewe  ef,  617« 
Chemnitz,  fossil  oak  of,  ii.  630. 
Chesterfieldian  manners,  i.  219. 
China  manufaetoiy,  ne«r  St.  Petersbunh,  iL 

312. 
Chinese  Imnguage,  <xdlectiett  of  M&  to,  ii. 

234. 
Cignani  Carlo,  painting  by,  iL  6I)9. 
Citadel  of  St.  Petenbttrafa,  i.  420;  ii.  91. 
Civifixation,  pKwresa  o^  hi  Hmwiii,  ii.  487 ; 

in  England,  428. 
ClariL,  Mr.  ii.  3fl3. 
Claike's  account  of  Rnssa,  i.  3. 
Clams,  Dr.  i.  239. 
CUne,  Mr.  ii.  660. 
Clock,  muskal,  i  523. 
,  enrions,  i»  62^ 
Clubs,  modem,  ofeeeivatieaxm,  i.  167. 

,  of  St.  Peteraburgfa,  ii.  364. 

Coach-mdkn^  at  Brvaula,  i  79u 
Coachnan,  Russian,  tfrntumtct^  i.  4S3> 
Cobloitz,  steani-pactet  to,  i.  llfrr  aeeeat 

of,  127.  H6tel  de  TMveB^  Hfc  ;  M4 
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iBbflftoiirof  NtpolMb,  M0.    ThetfCrett, 

180.    Bridge  of  boats,  ib. 
CoUey,  Oenml,  particolaiy  fwpectittg,  i. 

Codrington,  Sir  £.  ii.  17 ;  order  of  St  George 
coafened  on,  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  18. 
Coin  of  Flanders,  i.  76 ;  Prussiaii,  i.  102. 
Coina  of  Russia,  u.  922. 
Colds,  remarks  on,  i.  483. 
Colleges  of  Government,  at  St.  Pet8rsb«]gfa, 
n.  83. 

Cologne,  town  of,  i.  81 ;  road  ftbm  JuHers  to, 
W3 ;  sccoontof,  106 ;  honses,  ib. ;  streets 
of,  ib ;  the  cathedral,  107  ;  episcopal  go- 
Tenunent,  111 ;  cfanidi  of  St  Peter,  112. 

Concert,  curiotts,  at  Weimar,  i.  286. 

Cooftem  at  Aiz-fak-Chapelle,  i.  82. 89,  KX), 
.  101.  119.  142. 

-^—  at  Vienna,  i.  174. 

Coiigreve,  lines  of,  i.  346. 

— ,  Sir  W.  H.  6. 

Conita,  io^vfn  of,  i.  3o8* 

Conrade  bf  Hochstoether,  Aidibishop  of 
Cologne,  i.  111. 

Constantine,  Grand-dttke,  u  202.  394.  516L 
689  ;  ii.  3.  181  ;  abdication  of,  497  ;  his 
residence  at  Stielna,  492  ;  renews  the  gar- 
liMQ  at  Wanaw.  528 ;  his  person  de- 
scribed, 630 ;  military  character  of,  ib. ; 
domestic  life  of,  581 ;  his  popularity  with 
the  army,  532  ;  inspects  the  militazy  hos- 
pital, 652. 

Oook,  cttfioiis  clock  inrented  by,  i*  529; 

Cookeiy,  Russian,  iL  357. 

Cooking,  German,  i.  84. 

Copper,  fomdiy  for  coining,  near  Pern,  ii. 
ISO ;  produoe  of  the  Russian  mines  of;  159. 

Corfn,  Island  of,  i.  16,  17^ 

Coconation  chair,  i.  85, 86* 

CMMggio,  ui  699.  692,  603.  607.  611, 612, 

Cossack  dance,  n.  386. 
CMiladd»  government  of,  i.  362 ;  statiAics 
«(  868;  com;  and  conttaband  in,  369 ; 
pakice  if  the  Dukes  of,  371  ;  revenue  of, 
mff ;  pMting  in,  ii.  616. 

governor  of ,  ii.  3 ;  death  of,  ib. ; 
oi;ib^ 


Court  of  Conscience,  ii.  436. 
— «  puppies^  anecdote  of,  i.  175* 
Gtaaaftb,  C  pBintin|a  by,  ii.  213. 249. 
Crajer,  Geotge  de,  mctuies  by,  i.  824 
Crener,  Bi.  an  afcutect,  u  89. 
CrrtTschman,  Dr.  i.  164* 
OfkihaoD,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  263.  388.  510. 
■■  ,  Sir  W.  ^ysician  to  the  Emperor 

aid  Cttptess  of  llussla,  ii*  5«  258. 
Cfhtte*,  llM,  ii  121 ;  governor  of,  147  ;  an- 

taque  statue  discovered  in,  164« 
Ciu^faid^  Mr.  i.  61.  167. 
CnmslMh,  i.  441.  501  ;  ii.  44.  66,  67«  298. 

596. 
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Croeiftxr,  coloSftJ,  a.  577. 

Crucifixion,  painting  of  thd,  i.  213. 

Cumberland;  Duke  of,  i.  275. 

Cumming,  Mr.  English  Consul,  ii.  515. 

Cunersdorfe,  forestof,  i.  252. 

Cures,  miraculous,  ii.  5^6. 

Cunnency  of  the  Netherlands,  i.  77. 

.'  of  Russia,  ii.  322 ;  paper,  324. 

Cussac,  Mr.  of  Dublin,  ii  664. 

Custom-house,  at  St  Petersburgfa,  i.  442^; 

11.  303. 
Custrin,  towti'of,  i.  333. 
Cyriacsburg,  fortifications  of,  i.  200. 

D'Adleberg,  Madame,  u.  223,  224.  227. 

D'Alopeus,  M.  i  321,  322. 

Dance  of  Death,  ii.  592. 

Dances,  Russian,  ii.  386. 

Daniell,  Mr.  meteorological  essays  of,  i.  479. 

Danneker,  Mr.  the  sculptor,  L  156,  157. 

324 ;  U.  652. 
Bamiesberg,  ridge  of,  ii.  667. 
Darmstadt,  road  from  to  Frankfort,  i.  152  ; 

duchy  of,  153. 
David,  M.  the  celebrated  Trench  painter,  i. 

40 ;  death  of,  57. 
Davoust,  Marshal,  ii.  577. 
Dairy,  Sir  H.  i.  318. 

Dawe,  Mr.  i.  516,  517.  534 ;  particulars  re- 
specting, 535 ;  paintings  by,  iL  6. 
Defitzch,  i.  244. 
Delvaux,  Laurence,  i.  32. 
Demidoff*,  M.  specimen  of  platinum  found  in 

his  mines,  ii.  152 ;  produce  of  his  mines, 

156  ;  history  and  origin  of  his  family,  157 ; 

Peter  the  Great's  bounty  to  his  ^ndfather, 

ib. ;  his  style  of  living,  158  ;  his  death,  ib. 
Demoiselles  Nobles,  college  of,  ii.  31.  221, 

222  ;  system  of  instruction,  ib. ;  expense 

of,  223. 
Demutt,  the  sculptor,  ii.  140.  143.  186. 
D'En^ien,  Duke,  takes  Dunkirk,  i.  13. 
De  Rigny,  Admiral,  ii.  17 ;  order  of  St. 

Alexander  Nevskoi  conferred  on  him,  18. 
Dessau,  Prince  of,  his  statue,  i.  266. 
Dessein's,  at  Calais,  i.  9. 
Des  Voeux,  Mr.  his  translation  of  Goethe's 

Tasso,  ii.  655. 
Dewez,  M^  i.  64. 
D'Harach,  Countess,  i.  330. 
Diamond  treasure,  ii.  624. 
Diderot,  library  of,  i.  538. 
Didot,  F.  a  pubHsher  at  Paris,  i.  47. 
Diebitch^  Count,  chief  of  the  Etat-Major,  ii. 

73.  78. 
Diet,  to  be  observed  while  bathing,  i.  96. 

hall  of  the,  ii.  538. 

Dietetics,  codes  of,  i.  220, 221. 
Digestbn,  remarks  on,  i.  221. 
Diligences,  Russian,  i.  436. 
Dinglinger,  Messrs.  works  of,  ii.  622. 
Dinners,  Russian,  ii.  356. 
Disbnme,  Mr.  ii.  201.  334.  346. 
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DiieaMi  incident  to  St.  Petenlmigh,  i.  484. 

Ditrich,  banished  from  Bttssia,  ii.  257. 

Dmitrieff,  the  &bulist,  ii.  240. 

Dogs,  stuffed,  ii.  620. 

D'Olenine,  M.  President  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  St.  Peters- 
bur^h,  ii.  138.  144 ;  director  of  the  pub- 
lic library,  238 ;  his  life  of  Khemnitxer, 
240. 

Dolgorouky,  Prince,  ii.  19.  335,  336. 

Dombrach,  cavern  of,  i.  123. 

Donna  del  Lago,  i.  279.  281. 

Dorpat,  i.  383;  university  of,  ib. ;  spirit 
amon^  the  students,  385;  the  retort  of 
the  Livonian  noblesse,  386. 

Dosso  Dossi,  paintinff  bv,  ii.  618. 

Douanes,  English  and  Kussian,  i.  355. 

Dooaniers,  French,  particulars  respecting, 
i.  14. 

,  Prussian,  i.  80. 

Doubrowsky,  M.  his  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, ii.  235,  236  ;  sale  of  them,  236. 

Dournoff,  Colonel,  ii.  68. 

Dover,  account  of,  i.  5 ;  residence  at,  re- 
commended to  invalids,  6 ;  ceremonies  at 
the  custom-house  of,  361. 

Drachenfels,  or  dragon-rock,  i.  123. 

Dramatic  authors,  encouragement  to,  ii.  376. 

Dram-drinking,  ii.  414. 

Dresden,  plan  of,  ii.  576.  Colossal  cruci- 
fix, 577.  The  Catholic  church,  578. 
Picturesque  prospect,  579.  Views  of, 
578.  645.  The  Briihl,  579.  Palaces  of 
the  nobility,  580.  Society,  581.  Dr. 
Kreisig,  582.  Dr.  Hahnemann,  585. 
Dr.  Striive,  588.  Artificial  mineral  wa- 
ters, ib.  Professor  Cams,  589.  Frauen 
Kirche  at,  592.  The  dance  of  death,  ib. 
Japanese  palace  at,  594.  Feast  of  the 
bakers  at,  593.  China  of,  595.  Statis- 
tics of,  596.  Picture  Gallery,  598 ;  view 
of  it,  599 ;  plan  of  it,  601  ;  Riist  Kam- 
mer  at,  617.  Museum  of  natural  histoiy, 
619.  Residenz  Schloss,  621.  The 
Griine  Gewolbe,  ib.  Opera-house,  626. 
Environs,  627.  631.    Farewell  to,  632. 

Droshky,  representation  of  a,  i.  456 ;  fare  of 
a,  460. 

,  or  sledge-drivers,  ii.  168. 

Drusus,  bridge  of,  i.  136. 

Ducq,  M.  the  painter,  i.  40. 

Duncan,  Mr.  ii.  96. 

Dunkirk,  description  of,  i.  13. 

Dnquesnoy,  the  sculptor,  i.  48. 

Durer,  Albert,  engravings  bj,  i.  172. 

Duvemois,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114. 

Dvomick,  duty  of  the,  i.  488. 

Dwarfs,  Polish,  ii.  555. 

Dwina,  bridge  over  the,  i.  373  ;  freezing  of 
the,  ii.  515. 

Dyer,  machine  by,  ii.  318. 

D  Yorck,  General,  retreat  of,  i.  377. 

Dzondi's  method  of  treating  patients,  ii.  273. 


Eagle,  a  spring  It  Wid>td0B,  i.  I4§. 

Eau-  de  Cologne,  i.  113 ;    receipt  tar  mak- 
ingi  ib. 

Ecatherinhoff,  establishment  at,  ii.  144. 

Echo,  curious,  i.  131, 132 ;  acooonted  far. 
133. 

Eckardsbeige,  i.  227.  230. 

Ecoles  Normalea,  ii.  217. 

Economical  Society,  at  St«  Petenbnigk,  ii. 
295 ;  vaccination  by,  ib. 

Education,  state  of,  in  Russim,  U.  215; 
new  plan  of,  217 ;  promoted  by  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  216,  217  ;  paUic  Insti- 
tutions for,  218;  private,  219;  of  ladies, 
institutions  for,  220. 

Egyptian  mummies,  L  313. 

■  museum,  at  Berlin,  i.  309,  310. 

329 ;  at  St.  Petersbnigh,  it.  128. 

Ehrenberpr,  Dr.  i.  299. 

Ehienbieitstein,  town  of,  i.  130. 
,  fort  of,  i.  136. 

Eisenach,  town  of,  i.  189.  193.  203. 

Ekatherineburgh,  copper-coinage  al,  ii.  97* 
160;  gold-sand'  abundant  near,  Iti^ 
crystal  of  smc^  quartz  fennd  near,  151. 

Elbing,  town  of,  u  345. 

Eliza^h,  Empress,  i.  519  ;  old  ArssBal 
begun  in  the  reign  of,  ii.  81,  82 ;  allnded 
to,  106 ;  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  founded 
hv,  138;  donation  of,  190  ;  pain  of  death 
abolished  by,  439 ;  paiticulars  reEpecdng, 
478. 

I  (consort  of  AJesandsr 

I.)  house  of,  ii.  22 ;  particulars  reipect- 
ing,  476. 

-,  Queen,  letters  of,  ii.  2^. 


Elizabethpol,  victory  near,  iu  26. 
Elster,  river,  i.  242,  243. 
Embackh,  river,  i.  386. 
Eneholm,  M.  ii.  266. 
EnJans  Trpuv^,  Maiaon  dea,  ii.  290 ; 

ber  of  children  admitted  annually,  291 ; 

mortality  amon^  the,  ^92. 
Engelbert,  Archbishop  of  Coloi^,  i.  111. 
England,  state  of  aoolog]^  in,  i.  298;  pRH 

gress  of  civilization  in,  ii.  428.^ 
English  church,  at  St.  PetersborgE,  ii.  200; 

service  at,  ib. 
■  merchants,  at  St,  Petenbanlh,  i« 

464,  465. 

Quay,  at  St.  Petenbmgb,  i.  417. 


425;  view  from  the,  ib. ;  aUnded  to,  4S0» 

501;  ii..54.  138.  146. 
Epaulette,  valuable,  ii.  625. 
Ertiach,  hill  of,  ii.  668. 
Erfurt,  town  of,  i.  189.  198;  aoooot  ef, 

200;    fortifications,    ib;   great  bell  d, 

201 ;  meeting  of  the  Emperor  Alexaodv 

and  Napoleon  at,  202 ;  road  from  to  W«- 

mar,  204,  205. 
Erivan,  capture  of,  i.  378 ;  ii-  10.  24. 27 ; 

Te  Deum  sun^  on  occasion  of,  203. 
Erpeler  Ley,  a  hiU  so  called,  L  125. 
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Esplanade,  at  Weimar,  t.  217. 

Eaqnirol,  Professor,  ii.  693. 

£tat-niajor  of  St.  Petersburgh,  palace  of  the, 
ii.  68;  depaxtment'of  eeography,  land- 
■orreyine,  &c.  66 ;  of  lithography,  69  ; 
dep6t  of  maps,  ib. ;  secret  geographical 
cabinet,  70;  mathematical  instruments, 
71 ;  printing  department,  72  ;  its  Chan- 
cellerie,  73  ;  library,  73 ;  the  war-game, 
74  ;  Incombustible  Hall,  76 ;  donnito- 
ries  and  refectories,  77  ;  expenses,  reve- 
nues, and  attributes,  77,  78. 

EoleT,  ii.  106 ;  his  legacy  to  the  Academy 
o€  Sciences,  108. 

Everamadn,  Dr.  i.  299. 

Exchange,  Imperial,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i. 

421.  442;  ii.  297;  view  of  it,  298; 
hijing  &e  foundation-stone,  299;  new 
warebDUses,  300. 

Eyes,  infirmaiy  for  the  diseases  of,  ii.  294 ; 
donations  to,  ib. 

P — ,  Baron  de,  i.  15.  66. 

Faber,  Colonel,  defends  the  fort  of  Ehren- 

breitstein,  i.  136. 
Fagel,  General,  i.  64. 
Fair,  at  Frankfort,  L  170. 
Falconet,  his  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  i. 

422,  423. 
Falk,ii.  113, 114.  126. 
Fanshawe,  General,  ii.  528, 529.  532.  550. 

565 ;  his  death,  533. 
Farinas,  account  of  the  three,  i.  1 12. 
Farquhar,  Sir  W.  ii.  660. 
Farrentrass,  Proies86r,  i.  163. 
Federated  Princes  of  the  Rhine,  i.  140. 
Federation  of  the  Germanic  States,  i.  152« 
Ferber,  the  mineralogist,  ii.  114. 
Ferroe,  island  of,  i.  403. 
Field  sports,  Russian,  ii.  391. 
Figaro,  of  Mozart,  i.  171. 
Fine  Arti,  state  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  68 ;  at 

Frankfort,  172. 
Finland,  granite  from,  ii.  185.   196;  gulf 

of,  i.  392,  393.  395.  403,  404. 
Fire,  measures  against,  ii.  449. 
Fncher,  Professor,    the  botanist,  ii.  115. 

167. 
Fish-mai%ets,  floating,  ii.  403. 
Fleischer,  Ernst,  of  Leipsig,  i.  237. 
Flogging  in  the  British  navy,  ii.  442. 
Flora,  Festivals  of,  i.  39. 
Florio,  the  physician,  ii.  550.  552. 
Fcetns,  remarkable,  i.  224,  225. 
Fontana,  the  architect,  ii.  196. 
Fontanka,  the,  i.  416,  417.  429.  542 ;  ii. 

227. 
ForeigneTs,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  466. 
Fort  Frederick  William,  i.  130. 
Fortifications  at  Coblentz,  i.  130. 
Foanl  oak  of  Chemnitz,  ii.  620. 
FoaadUngs'  school,  account  of,  ii.  489. 
Fomltin  at  Aii«la*Chapel]0,  i.  99. 


Fountains  at  Brassels,  i.  47;  description  df 

a  singular  one,  ib. 
Friihn,  ii.  115.  146. 
France,  aspect  of  the  countiy,  i.  12. 
Frankfort,  city  of,  i.  65.  135 ;  steam-packet 
to,  115 ;  ^te  of,  148 ;  situation  of,  150  ; 
plan  of,  lb. ;  advantages  of,   151 ;   new 
constitution  of,  152  ;    old  stone  bridge, 
ib.;   pojDulation,  153;   appearance,  ib.; 
streets,  lo. ;  public  buiidinn,  ib. ;  gate  of 
the  Obermein,  and  view  of  it,  154;  mo-' 
dem  gates,  ib. ;  the  Zeil,  ib. ;  view  of  the 
Romerberger,  155 ;  handsome  villas,  ib. ; 
commerce  of,  156;  taking  of,  in  1792/ 
159 ;   Pfarrthurm,  ib. ;  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  160.    The  Romer,  ib. ;  Bulla 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  ib. ;  public  libra- 
ry, 161 ;  Museum  of  natural  history,  163 ; 
hospitals,  ib. ;  Academy  of  medicine,  164 ; 
scientific   societies,    164,    165;  savings' 
bank,  ib. ;  Casino,  or  Chib,  166 ;  booksel- 
lers, 168, 169 ;  fairof,  170 ;  theatre,  171  ; 
Staedel's  institute,  172;  fine  arts  and  na- 
tive industry,  ib.;  Jews,  173,  174;  Rus- 
sian minister,  ib. ;  family  of  Prince  Mo- 
rozzo,  176;  state  of  society,  177;  climate, 
178;  physicians,  179;  tiade  in  Rhenish 
wines,  180;  environs,  185. 

Frauenburgh,  town  of,  i.  346.  366. 

Frannhofer's  telescopes,  i.  383. 

Frauen  Kirche,  at  Dresden,  ii.  592.  599. 

Frederic  Eugene,  Duke  of  Wiirtembuig,  ii 
27. 

--- 1.,  narticulars  respecting,  i.  85, 109 


Frederic- William  II.  i.  159.  319. 

— ■  III.  i.  32 ;  improvements 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  93  ;  portrait  of,  100 ; 
founds  the  Univeisity  of  Bonn,  1 19 ;  cha- 
racter of,  140.  328 ;  his  popularity,  283 ; 
purchases  the  collection  of  Signer  Passa- 
lacqua,  316 ;  mausoleum  erected  by  to  the 
late  queen,  325. 

steam-packet,  i.  115. 


--— ~  the  Great,  his  residence  at  Potsdam, 
i.  252 ;  particulars  respecting,  ib. ;  royal 
ch&teau  of.  267, 268 ;  afiuded  to,  256. 332. 
343 ;  ii.  595. 

of  Schoenberg,  i.  134. 


Frederick's  Cord,  colony  at,  i.  75. 

Freeling,  Sir  F.  ii.  85. 

Freideterg,  town  of,  i.  335. 

French  church,  at  Berlin,  i.  263 ;  view  of  it, 

264. 
langua^,  vrell  understood  in  the 

Netherlands,  i.  46. 

"  Theatre,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  373. 

wines,  preferred  to  Rhenish,  i.  176. 


Friedricks,  General,  death  of,  ii.  470. 
Froriep,  Dr.  i.  224,  225. 231  ;  ii.  651.  657. 
Fruit,  cheap  at  Brussels,  i.  79. 
Fttlda,  canons  of,  i«  142 ;  account  of  ^e 

town,  192;  road  from  to  Weimar,  202» 

203. 
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Funeral  ceremonies,  in  B^QMiAy  ii.  210* 
Funk,  Madame,  ii.  374« 
Fumes,  p4rticulai«  ratpMling,  i.  15. 
Furs,  pnce  of,  ii.  420. 

Fuss,  P*  H.  secretazy  to  the  academy  of 
science,  ii.  108. 

Gagaxine,  Prince,  ii.  377. 

Ga&ani,  Abb^,  libmiy  of,  i.  538. 

Gaiignani,  Signor,  i.  47. 

Galitaine,  Pnnce,  poet-roaster-geiiesal,  ii. 

84.341. 
Gall,  doctrine  of,  i.  292,  308. 
Galloway,  Mr.  tlie  surgeon,  ii.  256. 
Gambling,  practioe  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  61 ;  at 

Aiz-la-Cnapelle,  90. 
Game  laws,  in  Russia,  ii.  364« 
Ganganelli,  Pope,  i.  431. 
Garnerin,  Mademoiselle,  her  attempted  as- 
.  cent  in  a  balloon,  (.  101. 
Gaas,  medals  of  the  Russian  sovewigns  by, 

u.  127. 
Gatchina,  iu  488,  489 ;  .impeiMd  residence 

of,  490. 
Gavre,  Prince  do,  i.  36.  64. 
Geissen,  univeisiiy  of,  i*  164* 
Gelnbausen,  town  of,  i.  190. 
Genevese,  picciseBess  of  the,  i.  148. 
George  IV.  steam-packet,  i.  438, 439. 
German  acting,  i^  282* 

-^ beds,!  245,  246^ 

—  composers,  i.  287. 
■  ■.         cooking,  u  84. 
.—  lan^age»  remarks  on.  i.  286. 
■  posting,  i.  103. 

— — —  stomachs,  i.  220. 
Germany,  works  on  the  history  of,  i.  161. 

207 ;  roads  of,    187 ;  houses  in,   189 ; 

great  map  of,  223 ;  campaigns  in,  228  ; 

literature  of,  236;  state  of  painting  in, 

322. 
Gertrude  of  Liliensteia,  story  of,  i.  123. 
Ghent,  town  of,  i.  27  ;  central  house  of  cor- 

lection  at,  27  ;  plan  of  it,  28  ;  cathedral  of 

St  Bavon,  31 ;  view  of  it,  33  ;  beifiy  at, 

ib. ;    new  university,  ib. ;  portico  of  it, 
-  34.    Botanic  garden,  38.    Botanical  and 

horticultvad   society,    ib.     Festivals   of 

Flora,  39.    Society  of  fine  arts,  40.    New 

canals  near,  and  steam  navigation,  41. 
Gibbs,  Mr.,  the  surgeon,  ii.  255. 
Girafie,  caricature  of  a,  i.  46. 
Graeiin,  ii.  113,  114.  126. 
Gnieditch,  pension  granted  to,  ii.  239. 
Godecharks,  a  Flemish   sculptor*   i*  40. 

63. 
Godfrey  de  Hoheoloe,  I  342. 
Goethe,  Werther  of,  i  189 ;  his  cottage  at 

Weimac,  210 ;  his  wife,  215 ;  view  of  his 

house,  ii.  653 ;  his  person  described,  654 ; 
.  his  opinion  of  English  translations  of  his 

works,  655,  656;  of  Kant's  philosophy* 


657  ;  seeoltr  inidai  »  hanonc  flf,  6fiB| 
letter  of  the  Giand-duke  of  Weimar  to^ 
659;  otiier  Hanslationa  of  his  woika,  ii. 
656. 

Goethe,  Madame,  ii.  651.  654. 

Gold,  method  of  purifying  and  sraeltiiig,  at 
St.  PetecsbiBgh,  ii.  93 ;  propsrtkm  of  afiojp 
94  ;  mines  of,  150 ;  sperunenii  of,  152  ; 
produce  of  the  Russian  mines,  156. 159. 

Golden  Fleece,  ehapel  of  the,  i,  24  ;  oider 
of  founded,  25. 

Goldfus,  Professor,  L  12^ 

Goldschmidt,  Isaac,  the  money-changer,  u 
102. 

Golubetz,  a  Russian  dance,  ii.  885- 

Gondoliors,  Russian,  ii.  396. 

Goi«Dki,  ii.  126.  174. 

Goseelin,  M.»  a  publisher  at  Pazia,  i.  46. 

Gossmann,  his  performance  of  Kii^  Let;^  u 
282, 283. 288. 

Gostinoi  Dvor,  or  Russian  shops,  iL  417. 

Gotha,  town  of,  i.  189.  194 ;  paUk  bsild. 
ings,  197 ;  calnnets  at,  ib. ;  obaenaisiy, 
U&;  litontuie,  199;  aewmpes,  ib.; 
almanack,  ib. ;  Napoleon  at,  Uh.  ;  cnatiy 
between  and  Fisenaflh,  203  ;  nwd  irsm  to 
Erfurt,  ib. 

Qothe,  a  sculptor,  i.  324. 

Gottingen,  University  of,  i.  290. 

Gottorp,  road  map  by,  ii.  71. 

,  globe,  the,  u.  117. 

Gouroff,M.de,ii.  214. 

Government  Palace,  at  Wanaw,  ii.  541 ; 
view  of  it,  ib. 

Graeffe,  Professor,  i.  291. 301. 305  ;  ii.  115. 
118.  127,  128. 

Grfmite  quay,  St  Petersburg,  iL  146. 

Granville,  Dr.,  his  interview  with  Hvfe- 
land,  i.  307;  Riissian  passport  of,  440; 
his  public  lecture  before  the  Acadesiy  at 
Sciences,  ii.  132 ;  secular  medal  conferred 
on,  and  m$de  a  member,  133 ;  px^senied 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  332 ;  to  the 
Empress-mother,  335;  si^flgesu  to  the 
Empress-mother  the  foondatson  of  an  hos- 
pital for  children,  337 ;  his  opinion  of  her 
institutions,  ib. ;  presented  to  the  reigBii:^ 
Empress,  509 ;  to  the  Grand-duke  Con- 
stantine,  529 ;  use  of  prossic  aoal  inim- 
duced  into  England  ^»  552 ;  his  inter- 
view with  Meckel,  638  ;  with  Goethe. 654; 
with  Soemmerring,  660;  pre<ientfd  «s 
Charles  X.,  671 ;  his  rsCnm  to  Endand, 
672. 

Gravelines,  account  of,  k  12. 

Greece,  state  of  affain  in,  i.  17. 

Greek  church,  in  Russia,  ii.  176;  its  hie* 
rarcby,  177 ;  its  clergy,  178 ;  their  cof 
tume,  180 ;  their  education,  ibL  ;  constiDi- 
tion  of  it9  synod,  181 ;  preyhipg  eaesa- 
raged  by,  ib. ;  member  of  eodoiastks  be- 
longing to,  182  ;  service  of,  202  ;  faslinlt. 
203 ;  vfiffiv^  pBftffUWf  c^  206. 
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vitw,  oeremoiuei  of  tbe,  u  110. 
tngediaot,  view  of  their  goflhtSy  iL  108. 
Gi%eks»  massacre  of,  i.  177. 
Gm^y  Admiral,  i.  376^ 
Gretii,  Hermanoy  intrepidity  of,  i.  111. 
Grattsch,  Profesfot,  hit  Russian  gianunar, 
ii.  1116 ;  tecturason  the  Rossian  language, 
217 ;  editor  of  a  Riuaian  journal,  243, 


Gfimm,  Baron,  particulars  retpeodng,  i.  198. 

Griine,  Gewblbe,  the,  ii.  621. 

Guarenghi,  i.  422.  52a  581 ;  deugn  of  a 
trimnphal  aich  fav,  ii.  143  -,  buildinff  of 
the  Commnnaut^oes  DemoiseUcs  Nomes, 
erected  by,  828*  224  :  church  erected  hy, 
478. 

Guldeastiidt,  the  botanist,  ii.  114. 

Gmn,  nymarkable,  u.  82. 

GEnlher,  of  Schwarsbourg,  moawoent  of»  i* 
160. 

GestaTvs,  king  of  Swedea,  death  of,  L  232. 

GwtteBboig,  itat«e  of,  ii.666. 

Hehnmami,  Dr.  system  of,  ii*  584,  585 ; 

his  Buraculous  cures,  586. 
HunUton,  W.  R.  i.  318. 
Haras,  rauucal  secretaire  of,  i.  524. 
Haiuui,  town  of,  1. 151.  188,  189. 
Hardenbeig,  Prince,  i.  119.  142. 
Hmider,  Dr.  the  physidaa,  ii.  253. 
Haie  and  Thirlwall,  Messrs.,  their  transla- 

tion  of  a  work  of  Professor  Niebuhr's,  i. 

120. 
Harnaon,  Mr.  sale  of  his  pictures,  ii.  136. 
Hasper,  Dr.  a  physician  at  Leipsiff,  i.  239. 
Haaael,  Dr.  a  statistical  writer,  i.  222,  223. 
Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  said  tp  have 

been  devoured  oy  mice,  i.  137. 
Havel,  stream  of  the,  i.  256.  317. 
Heartburn,  how  to  obtain  it,  U  84. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  i.  164, 
Haimbunr,  ruins  of,  i.  134. 
Heime,  Professor,  i.  305. 
Helena  Paulowna,  Grand-duchess^  illness  of, 

ii.  36 ;  her  donation  to  the  Infinnarj  for 

diseases  of  the  eyes,  294. 
Hellwig,  J.  C.  L.,  war-game  invented  by, 

ii.75. 
Heniy,  Col.  experiments  of.  i.  416. 
—  Albert,  Prince  of  Prussia,  i.  299. 

331. 
Hoder,  the  phUoscmher,  L  213;   ii.  653. 

658. 
Herheottlidaeff,  Prince,  i.  426. 
Hermann,  Professor,  i.  240;  ii.  109.  114. 

289 ;  his  tables  for  teaching  histoiv,  223. 
Uecmitage,   Grand  et  Petit,  i.  419.  520 ; 

plan  of  the,  ib. ;  picture  galleries  of,  521 ; 

view  of  the  theatre  of  the,  531 ;  allusion 

to,  ii.  374. 
.  the,  ii.  501. 

Hcncbel,  Sir  W.  i.  384 ;  lelescope  of,  ii.  106. 


Hessy  Mr.  a  Gennan  anhiiect,  i.  162. 
Hesse,  Duchy  of,  i.  1*53. 
■  ■      Duke  of,  i.  193. 
Hessian  troopSy  monument  in  memory  of, 

i.  159. 
Heyne,  Professor,  i.  !291. 
Hifdecunde,  stonr  of,  i.  124. 
Hitroff,    Gen.  friendship  of   the   Emperor 

Alexander  to,  ii.  166 ;  anecdote  of,  ib. ;  hie 

influence  over  the  Grand  Duke  Const^n* 

tine,  167. 
Hoffinan,  M.  a  bookseller  at  Weimar,  i. 

206. 

■  Professor,  ii.  126. 
Hog,  English  Magazine,  ii.  418. 
Ho^  Synod,   the,   i.  471;    ii.  455.  467. 

469. 
Trinity  Church  at  Su  Petersburgh, 

ii.  188. 
Holzhausen,  Prophet,  remains  of,  i.  137; 

prediction  of,    ib.;    his    interview    with 

Charles  II«  ib. 
Hombourg,  town  of,  ii.  668. 
Homeopathic  Medicine,  ii.  584. 
Hdpital  du  St.  Esprit,  at  Piankfort,  i.  163. 
Horn,  Professor,  u  305. 
Hone-raoes,  Russian,  ii.  394. 
Hospitals,  at  Brussels,  i.  62. 

at  Berlin,  i.  302,  303. 

.— i*^—  civil,  at  St.  PeterBburgh-^bott.^ 

choff,  ii.  276;  Ivanoff,  282;  KaUnkin, 

ib.;  the  Bogodelnia,  283;   des  Pauvres 

Maiades,  ib. ;  mortality  in,  289. 

military,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii* 


271 ;  Pedestri^,  ib. ;  for  the  regiments  of 
foot  and  horse  guards,  275;  the  artillery, 
277. 

at  Warsaw,  ii.  550. 


H6tel  des  Mines,  ii.  147 ;  great  conference 
hall,  148;  native  minerals,  149;  mode  of 
instructing  the  students,  154 ;  dormitories 
and  infirmary,  155 ;  yearly  produce  of  the 
gold  and  platina  mines,  156,  157. 

— — -  du  G6nie,  ii.  79 ;  qualification  for 
admission  into,  80. 

Hot-springs,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  93. 

Houghton,  collection  of,  i.  528. 

Houses,  Rusuan,  temperature  in,  i.  486. 

Hiifeland,  Professor,  i.  291.  301;  particulars 
respecting,  306;  works  of,  307;  his 
opinion  of  phrenolocr*  ib.;  journal  of 
medicine  edited  by,  319 ;  alluded  to,  ii. 
592. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  L  316,  317,  318. 

Hume's  History  of  England,  ii.  428. 

Hummel,  the  piano-forte  player,  i.  212. 

Hunting-music,  ii.  384. 

Ice-hills,  diversion  of  the,  ii.  386. 
liorsk,  cop^  coinace  at»  ii.  97. 
Iliad,  Russian  tranjation  of,  ii.  239. 
Illumination^  public,  at  St,  Petenburgh,  ii. 
445. 
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Urn,  river,  1.206.  207,  200;  Ttlleyof  tiie, 
210;  course  of  the,  227. 

Imperatrioe   Alexatidra,    a  74    gun   'ship, 
launch  of,  ii.  66. 
*  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.    See  Aca- 
oemy  of  Sciences. 

— —  or  Winter  Palace,  at  St.  Peters- 
bui«[fa,i.  403.  419.511. 

Indigestion,  remarks  on,  i.  221. 

Industrie  Comptoir,  at  Weimar,  i.  222. 

Insects,  anatomy  of,  ii.  639. 

Inundation  at  St.  Petasburgh  in  1824,  i. 
606. 

Invalids,  advice  to,  i.  6. 11.  96.  98;  jour- 
ney alon^  the  Rhine  recommended  to, 

Iron,  native,  immense  mass  of,  ii.  122;  pro- 
duce of  the  Russian  mines  of,  169. 

Isaac  Bridge,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  413. 
416.  419.  422.  473.  500.  621 ;  view  of  it, 
ii.  197. 

—  square,  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  65.  84. 

Isakoff,  Colonel,  ship  built  by,  ii.  66. 

Isenbourg,  village  of,  i.  186. 

Isvostchick,  or  (uiver,  i.  469. 

Ivangorod,  fortress  of,  i.  394. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch,  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
ii.  203. 

-7—  Vassilievitch,  Emperor,  ii.  82. 

Ivanoff  Hospital,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  282. 

lVanoff*s  ciystal  bedstead,  ii.  311. 

Jacob's  Thur,  at  Aix  la  ChapeUe,  i.  83. 

Jagellon,  King  of  Poland,  i.  342. 

Jagouchinsky,  Paul  Ivanovitch,  Attorney- 
general,  ii.  101. 

Jansenism,  doctrine  of,  i.  67. 

Jansenius,  tower  of,  i.  67 ;  view  of  it,  68. 

Janssens,  painting  by,  i.  66. 

Japanese  PaUice,  at  Dresden,  ii.  694. 

Jews,  persecution  of,  at  Brusseb,  i.  69,  60 ; 
account  of  the,  at  Frankfort,  173;  at  Po- 
langen,  369;  in  Poland,  ii.  617,  618. 
663. 

Johannisberg,  i.  142;  wine  of,  ib.  176; 
cellars  of,  142. 180. 

John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  i.  231. 

Jolifie  and  Banks,  Messrs.  i.  437. 

Jones,  Captain,  travels  of,  ii.  36.  44.  315. 
322.  366.  606;  error  of,  in  his  account  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  199. 


I 


,  Colonel,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  i.  23. 

Josephowitch,  the  Russian  General,  anec- 
dote of,  i.  128. 

Joukovsky,  M.  particulars  respecting,  i.  390 ; 
ii.  7.  12;  poetical  woHlb  of,  241. 

Jiigel,  Charles,  a  bookseller  at  Frankfort, 
1.168. 

Juliers,  road  from  to  Cologne,  i.  103. 

Jumping  board,  the,  ii.  3&. 

Jungfirau  von  Orleans,  by  Schiller,  i.  241. 


Kaiser;  Dr.  remaiks  od,  ii.  281. 

Kakorinev,  the  architect,  ii.  188. 

Kalinkin  Hospital,  at  St.  Peteisfamgli,  iL 
282. 

KalisK,  roads  to,  ii.  565 ;  town  of,  567. 

Kammenoi,  island  of,  ii.  506. 

Kamtchatka,  ii.  63.  60. 121. 

Kant,  monument  to,  i.  348  ;  phiknophy  of, 
349;  iL  667.  Exertions  of  Mr.  Wifgrnan 
to  promote  it,  668. 

Karamsin,  liberality  of  the  Empeiw  Nicbdaa 
to,  ii.  24.  239;  his  history  of  Russia, 
217;  death  of,  239. 

Kauffinann,  Angelica,  portrait  by,  i.  210. 

Kazln,  Church  of  our  Xady  of,  riew  of,  iL 
183;  ground  plan  of,  184;  nulitaiy  tro- 
phies, &c.  at,  186;  KntuaoflTs  tomb  at, 
186;  PlatofPs  donation  of  stiver  pfate  to, 
ib. ;  reliffious  services  performed  at,  203 

Kean,  strikmg  imitation  of,  i.  129 

Kenzig,  river,  i.  188. 203 

Kepler,  MSS.  of,  ii.  106 

Khemnitxer,  the  fabulist,  ii.  240 

KibittJL,  the,  L  436 

King,  Dr.  iL  178 ;  extract  from  bit  woik, 
206 

King  Lear,  German  representation  of,  i.  282 

King's  Palace,  at  Brussels,  L  49 ;  view  of  it, 

Kineston,  Duchess  of,  villa  of,  i.  992 

Kitchener,  Dr.  i.  10. 176 

Klopp,  tower  of  the,  L  136 

Klopstock,  particulars  respecting,  i.  230 

King,  Professor,  i.  240 

Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  palace  oC  st 

Sachsenhausen,  L  173;  at  Mazienbws, 

342 
Knot,  the  celebrated,  ii.  624 
Knout,  infliction  of  the,  ii.  441,  442 
Kochbrunnen,  a  mineral  spring,  i.  146 
Koehler,  M.  particulani  respecting,  i.  596 
Kokovine,  M.  ii.  144 
Kolninakoi  Zavod,  near  St.  Petersbugfa,  li. 

Kolyvan,  silver  mines  of,  ii.  190 
Koniffsberg,  universi^  of,  i.  292  ;  town  oC 

340.347.    The  Strand,  350.    Kew  nad 

from  to  Ri^,  368 
Konigstein,  view  of  the  fortress  of,  n.  632 
Kosen,  defile  of,  i.  227,  228.  230.  271 
Kosloff,  pension  granted  to,  iL  239 
Kotchoubey,  Count,  ii.  19.  40.  92.  342 
Kotzebue,  play  of,  i.  231 
Kouliben,  talents  of,  i.  4l6 
Kouiakine,  Prince,  i.  508 ;  ii.  287 
Kousoff,  monument  to,  ii.  193 
Kovno,  ii.  618,  519,  520,  521. 
Kozlovsky,  statue  by,  ii.  164 ;  prise  aaatt 

bj,  for  his  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt,  id 
Kreisie,  Dr.  account  of,  n.  682 ;  his  opiaioa 

of  m  circulation  of  the  Uood,  ib. ;  sl- 

ludedto,  633 
Krempien,  Madame,  ii.  292 
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KreuibeEg, ealtfioaJMof,  i.  123 
Kriloffy  monmnent  by,  ii.  194 

.1  the  librarian,   ii.  234;  hit  Ules, 

234.  240 
Kmsenstem,  Admiral,  ii.  115 
KudLowiki,  Dr.  ii.  550,  551 
Kiihlweir,  Dr.  U.  291 
Knlatchnoi  Boy,  (fist-fight,)  ii.  389 
Kanuner,  C.  W.  i.  324 
Kapeiiy  village  of,  i.  394;  Imperial  palace 

Bear,  ib. 
Kuisaal,  at  Wisbaden,  described,  i.  145 
Kntuoff,  General,  (the  Great)  i.  174.  616 ; 

tomb  of,  ii.  186 ;  honour  paid  to  him  by  the 

£mperor  Alexander,  ib. ;  created  Prince 

of  Smdensko,  ib. 
— — — —    (present  Governor-General 

of  St.  Petarsburgh)  ii.  5.  451 
,  manner  of  making,  ii.  413 


LabanoiT,  Prince,  palace  of,  i.  419 ;  ii.  353* 
Labian,  road  to,  L  351. 
La  Charite,  hospital  of ,  at  Berlin,  i.  303. 
La  Chartreuse,  fortifications  on  the  height  of, 

i.  130. 
Lacquais  de  .place,  at  St.  Petersbvrgh,  i. 

460  ;  their  rogueiy,  451. 
Ladoga  lake,  i.  404.  411.  413.  499. 
Laeken,  roi^  residence  at,  i.  66. 
La  G  rosae  Tour,  persons  burnt  alive  at,  i.  69. 
Lampi,  portraits  by,  i.  525,  526. 
Lamsdorff,  General,  tutor  to  the  Emperor, 

ii.  3  ;  death  of,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 
Landea  Industrie   Comptoir,    at   Weimar, 

ft.  222. 
Landsberg,  town  of,  i.  333. 335. 
Langsdora',  the  naturalist,  ii.  115. 121. 
Lanthier,  M.  teacher  of  anatomy,  i.  67. 
Laplace,  the  celebrated,  ii.  119. 
Larks,  Leipsig,  i.  238. 
Ijandanum,  a  preventive  of  sea-sickness,  i.  8. 
Laval,  Count,  palace  of,  i.  426 ;  ii.  137  ; 

his  ooUection  of  paintings,  136  ;  allusions 

to,  132.243. 
Law,  state  of  the,  in  Ruana,  ii.  432  ;  courts 

of,  433. 
■'       the  financier,  omrespondenoe  of  Peter 

the  Great  with,  ii.  309. 

Rev.  £.  ii.  200. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  portraits  by,  i.  99. 

Laxmann,  the  mineralogist,  ii.  114. 

Lazienki,  account  of,  ii.  546. 

Leach,  Dr.  ii.  639. 

Leake,  Colonel,  i.  318. 

Le  Brun,  Charles,  designs  of,  i.  56. 

■  Madame,  i.  526. 

Ledebuhr,  Professor,  some  account  of,  i. 

384,  386. 
Leibnitz,  birth  of,  i.  319. 
Loghton,  Dr.,  physician  to  the  Empress  of 

Russia,  ii.  254.  269.  333  ;  oiders  of  St 

Vladimtr  and  St.  Aiuie  conferred  on,  266 ; 

allutton  to,  606. 


Leignits,  Princess  of,  i.  330. 

Leipsig,  coalition  at,  i.  119  ;  booksellers  of, 
169.  235 ;  battle  of,  200.  232 ;  plan  of, 
233 ;  view  of  the  Markt  Platz,  234 ;  fair 
at,  235 ;  print  and  map-sellers,  237  ; 
larks  of,  z38 ;  inns,  ib. ;  Universi^ 
of,  2.39,  240;  observatory  at,  ib. ; 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  241  ;  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of,  242  ;  return  to,  ii. 
635. 

Lens,  Count  de,  i.  36. 

Leopard,  representation  of  a,  i.  157. 

Lerma,  Duchess  of,  skull  of,  ii.  664. 

hentaiy,  the  painter,  ii.  164. ' 
■,  Maoemoiselle,  ii. 232. 

Libau,  curious  adventure  ati  i.  523. 

Libraiy,  at  Frankfort,  i.  161. 

,  public,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  233  ; 
number  of  Russian  works  in,  234 ;  MS* 
letters  of  Sovereigns  in,  235. 

Lichtenstem,  Professor,  i.  288.  291,  292. 
295. 317. 

Liebfrau,  Church  of  the,  at  Frankfort,  i.  156. 

Lieee,  town  of,  i.  70,  71 ;  Old  Citadel,  ib. ; 
1  own-hall,  ib. ;  University,  71.  73  ;  lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  professors  of  the 
University,  74. 

Lieven,  Prince  de,  i.  44  ;  ii.  45.  496. 
— ,  Princess,  ii.  221.  . 

Lilienstein,  the,  ii.  632. 

Limburg,.i.  80 ;  marble  of,  146. 

Linden  Walk,  at  Berlin,  i.  269.  272. 

Lion,  curious  circumstance  respecting  a, 
i.  111. 

Lisle,  Count  de,  i.  366. 

Literature  in  Russia,  improved  state  of,  ii. 
239 ;  progress  of  poetry,  ib. ;  dramatic, 
242 ;  periodical,  243. 

Lithography,  society  for  the  encouragement 
of,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  146. 

litta.  Count,  ii.  129* 

Livonia,  agriculture  in,i.  381,  382;  nobility 
of,  386 ;  revenue  of,  387. 

Lombard,  the,  ii.  31.  84.  292. 327. 

Lomonossoff,  ii.  106.  164.  111.  239;  auto- 
graph  of,  165  ;  monument  of,  194. 

London  Mechanics*  Institution,  i.  73. 

— — —  panorama  of,  i.  430. 

—  Univeisi^,  i.  37 ;  hints  to,  296 ; 
treaty  with  Professor  Meckel,  ii.  646  ; 
Soemmering,  662. 

Lvof,  Colonel,  ii.  380. 

Lossenko,  historiciJ  pictures  of,  ii.  140 ; 
remaiks  on  his  works,  163. 

Lotteiy,  new,  at  Brussels,  i.  60. 

Ticket,  play  of,  i.  171. 

Louis  XIIL  aUuded  to,  L  109. 

XIV.  MSS.  of,  ii.  235. 

XV.  present  of,  i.  48. 
XVIII.  his  residence  at  Mittau,  i. 


366. 

Louisia,  Queen  of  Prussia,  i.  264 ;  monu- 
ment to,  326  i  character  of,  327. 
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Louisberg,  a  hill'  near  Aix  U  Chftpelle,  w  9T, 

100. 
Louise,  Mademoiselle,  iu  207. 
Louvam,  canal  of,  i.  66 ;  gate  of,  ib. ;  Uni- 

Tersity    at,    67 ;    HAtef  de  ViUe,    ib. ; 

Tower  of  Janseiiiiifl,  ib.  ;  yiew  of  it,  68  ; 

climate,  69;  popalation,  ib.  ;  nnivenity 

81,  78. 
liovrre,  at  Paris,  u  32. 112.  167.  680. 
Lovicz,  town  of,  ii.  566. 
Lowicz,  Princess  of,  ii.  63i. 
Lunatic  asyhim,  at  Sonnensleii^  view  of  it, 

ii.  633. 
Lurley,  yiigin  of,  i.  131 ;  echo  of,  133. 
Luther,  Martin,  portrait  of,  i.  16^  ;  his  eoir* 

cealment  at  Wartenburg,   193 ;   aUuded 

to,  213.  320  ;  particulars  respecting,  246; 

statue  of,  247 ;  inscrn>tion  to  hisi  memoiy, 
•  2f48 ;  chamber  of,  260. 
Lutheran  church  seirice,  i.  214. 
■  ■    ■         churches,  a:b  9t  Fetersbwgiv  m 

200. 
Ltitzen,  batda  of,  i.  232»  233.  271. 
Lyall,  Dr.  his  account  of  Russia,  i.  2. 
Lying-in  institution,  at  Berlin,  i.  301 ;  at 

St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  283. 
Lys  river,  i.  33.  38. 

Maddox,  John,  i.  314; 

Map,  remains  of  the  three,  i.  109» 

Malachite,  colossal  specimen  of,  ii.  Ii52. 

Malte-Brun,  his  division  of  Europe,  u  64b 

Afammotk,  skeleton  of  the,  U.  123. 

Mari>le  palace,  at  St  Petersburgh,  i^  420. 
539. 

lOar^chal  de  la  Noblessa,  il.  484. 

Maria  Feodoiowna,  the  empreii^mother,  i. 
463.  510.  513 ;  ii.  3  ;  account  of,  27 ; 
imtitutions  founded  and  pnlionisod  by,  30 ; 
her  designs  for  medals,  32 ;  her  talent  in 
the  art  of  turning,  ib. ;  herdeath,  33;  her 
household,  37  ;  attends  the  ceculai  anni* 
▼ersaiy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  120 ; 
medals  presented  to,  130  ;  her  institations 
for  the'  education'  of  young  ladies,  220  ; 
Hdpital  des  Pauvres,  sugggested  by,  283  ; 
her  institutions  for  the  widows  of  officers, 
287  ;  her  personal  attention  to  charitable 
establishments,  288 ;  snperintsnds  tiie 
Maison  des  En&ns  Trouv^,  290  ;  lying- 
in  institution  supported  by,  293 ;  her  do- 
nation to  the  infirmary  for  diseases  ot  the 
eyes,  294;  her  provision  for  fovndliilgS) 
319 ;  Dr.  Granville  presented  to,  386  ; 
her  person,  341 ;  imperial  apartments^  at 
Tzarsco-9cdo,  481 ;  JPaalowsky,  country 
residence  of>  486 ;  her  eitablishmeats, 
488. 

Maria  Nicholajevna,  Grand-duchess,  ii.  7. 

•—— •-  Paulona,  Giand-duchess)  i.  207. 

■  Theresa,  Empress,  i.  28. 

Merienbuig,  road  to,  i.  340  ;  castle  of,  341 ; 


of,  942 1   tAeB:  poMeaattfe  of 
King  Cassimir,  843 

Maricfnlle  bazaar,  MW^rnrw,  u.  64» 

Markets,  Russian,  ii.  39$. 

Markobninn,  cold  sprmg  at,  1. 14) 

Markt  Platz,  at  Leipsig,  view  of  it, 
242 

Maiitschifietf,  on  Ae  Hhiiie,  k  114 

Marly»  near  St.  Petersbuigfa,  road  to,  u.  SOft  ; 
account  0^603 

Marriage  ceremony  in  Russia,  dw ripiisi  uf, 
if.  ^04 ;  beautinil  prayer  in,  206 

Martin,  Mr.  his  landscapes,  u  192 

MartinofiT,  Ae  painter,  ii.  164 

MartoB,  moffumentt  by,  li.  140.  IM,  193 

MaiT  Stuart,  letter  respecting,  ii.  38&' 

Mablda,  by  Lord  Normanhj,  i.  16fr 

Matuszewitch,  Count,  ii.  43. 391. 394 

Mauaethurm,  tower  ef,  i*.  136*;  derivatisB  if 
the  word.  137 

Mausoleum  to  the  Queen  of  Ptusnat^  i.3l6 

Maximilian,  Archduke,  i.  48 

Mayence,  i.  114.  134,  135. 140,  141. 143^ 
iaa66 

Mayendorff,  Baron,  ii.  391.  487 

Mechairies^  institntioM,  i.  166, 166 

Meckel,  professor,  accoant  o^  a.  636 ;  his 
person  described,  638 ;  his  aaiiwuim,  641 ; 
nis  opinion'  o^  jArenology,  643 ;  Ids  as- 
gotiabon  widi  m  Lottdon  antveni^,  646 

Medea,  character  of,  i.  286,  287 

Meditators,  court  of,  ii.  436 

Medical  omatie-teiais,  ii.  525 

Medicine,  state  of,  at  Oheall«  i.  38;  at 
Brussels,  63  ;  at  Fianklbit,  179 ;  at  Ldip- 
sig,  240  ;  at  Berlin,  3(M;  at  SL  Petm- 
burgh,  ii.  248 ;  dntt|S  employed  ia,  260 ; 
practitioners,  251  ;  their  alkaed  defi- 
ciency, 256 ;  police  of  tlw  laTOiiiien  ef> 
266 ;  quackery  extiipated,  267 ;  regula- 
tions  fespectlttg  phamuunena,  268 ;  ea* 
pat  de  corps  of  the  pvteman  of,  2S8 ; 
fiaoome  realized  by  pnpctitioBen  in,  ai0O; 
mode  of  remunerating  tiieai,  ib. ;  their 
eenplaiiits  agluaat  tM  higher  elMees  ef 
society,  261 ;  remedy  vnipmed  for,  262  ; 
distinctioiiB  ooufanw  Of  the  Smpooron 
the  profeflsion,  264 

Medias,  Marie  de,  i.  109. 

Medico-chimraical  Acadenav,  at  St  P< 
buigh.  Hi  266  ;  distnbaiioin  of 
267  ;  the  libiaiy,  &c.,  270  ; 
]ntal  for  the  students,  271* 

Socie^,  at  Beriin,  i.  319. 

Meerschaum  pipes,  i.  194. 

Meidoff,  Monsieiu,  ii.  31.  ' 
Mein^  iiver«.i.  151 ;  librwy  mad  inner  gala 
on  the,  154  ;  view  of  it,  ib. ;  Wfiages  «■ 
the,  185.  187. 
Melanotfaon,  Phihp,  t0Bl^eC,.i;  249; 

culaca  renecting,  ib. 
Males.  MadoBoiaeUe,  ik  377w 
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MUWao,  GetmnX,  i.  423. 

kernel,  road  to,  i.  351  ;   town  of,  353  ; 

Hotel  de  Kussie,  lb. ;  money  changing 

at,  354. 
Menelas,  M.  ii.  475  ;  tower  erected  by,  477. 

481,  482,  483.  491.  493.  496.  498.503. 
Alengs,  Raphael,  paintingft  by,  ii*  579. 
JMLenschikon,  Prince,  Governor  of  St.  Pe- 

tersbui^,  ii.  298. 349.  496.  504. 
MerchantB,  foreign,  at  St.  Petersbuzgh,  i. 

464. 

,  Russian^  costume  of,  ii«  390. 
JVIercuiy,  freeziug  of,  at  Perm,  ii.  1 10* 
i^Iettenleiter,  pictures  by,  i.  86. 
Metternich,  Prince,  valuable  estate  of,  i. 

141  ;  anecdote  of,  174. 
JMeurice's  Hotel,  at  Paris,  ii.  670.  672. 
Meuse,  ap|)earance  of  the,  at  Liege,  i.  71  ; 

banks  of  the,  8). 
Meyer,  Dr.  remarks  on,  ii.  280. 
IVl iasnoi,  Rynok,  ii.  408. 
Miatleff,  JMons.  palace  of,  ii.  353. 
Mice,  voracity  attributed  to,  i.  137. 
Michael,    Grand-duke,   new  palace   of,   i. 

416.  544  ;  view  of  it,  frontispiece  vol.  ii. ; 

alluded  to,   3.  35.  78.  276.  370.  470. 

504. 
Michael,  Grand-duke,  launch  of  the,  ii.  65. 
Michail,  Federoviich,  coronation  of,  ii.  139. 
Milan,   Duomo  of,   i.   107  -,  ii.   190  ;   re- 
mains of  Charles  Borromeus  in,  ib. 
Military  Gallery,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  i. 

516  ;  consecration  of  it,  518. 
^—  levies,  ii.  461 . 
— —  punishments,  ii.  466. 

Revolt,  at  St  Petersburgh.  ii.  470. 

Milk,  hi^h  price  of,  ii.  407. 
Milk- maid,  representation  of  a,  ib. 
Millbrook,  shipwreck  of  the,  ii.  63. 
Miller,  agaves  planted  by,  ii.  173 
Miloradowitch,  Count,  i.  508 ;  inscription 

on  his  monument,  ii.  191 ;  circumstances 

attending  his  death,  470.  472. 
Minerals  of  Siberia,  ii.  149 ;  specimens  of 

151 
Mineral  waters,  artificial,  ii.  588 

■  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  95. 

98 
— — ^— ^—  of  Khrenbreitstein,  i.  130 
-  ■  ■     of  Tonesstein,  i.  126 

of  Wtshaden,  i.  146 

Mines,   HAtel  des,   ii.   147.      Great  Ccn- 

ference  Hall,  148  ;    native  minerals  at, 

149  ;  manner  of  instructing  the  students, 

153  ;  dormitories  and  infirmary,  154,  155. 
■        ,  Journal  des,   extract  from,  ii.  155 ; 

produce  of  its  sale,  160 

,  Russian,  yearly  produce  of,  ii.  155. 

159 
Minin,  monument  to,  ii.  140 
Mint,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  92  ;  the  assay 

room,  ib. ;  process  of  puriiVing.  and  smelt- 
ing, 93 ;  injurious  to  nealtn,  94  ;  propor- 
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tion  of  alloy,  ib.;  operation  of  coining, 
96 ;  amount  of  coinage,  97  ;  new  platina 
coin,  ib. 

Minutoli,  Baron,  i.  310.  316 

Mirrha,  character  of,  i.  276 

Mirrors,  remarkable  dimensions  of,  ii.  310 

Mittau,  town  of,  i.  366.  St.  Petersburgh 
Hotel  at,  366.  370  ;  appearance  of  the 
town,  ib. 

Moallaca,  Russian  translation  of,  ii.  218 

Mocenigo,  Count,  i.  16 

Moika,  river,  i.  412.  416.  428.;  ii.  84 

Moller,  Admiral,  minister  of  marine,  ii.  44 

Mollinger,  clock  by,  i.  318 

Monbijou,  at  Berlm,  i.  309.  316 

Money  changers,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  102 

Monmouth -street,  Jews  of,  i.  174 

Monplaisir,  villa  of,  ii.  500 

Montferrand,  M.  his  plan  for  the  restoration 
of  the  church  of  St.  Isaac,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, ii.  195 

Mont  Tonnerre,  i.  186  ;  ii.  667 

Monument,  ancient,  remains  of  a,  at  Bonn, 
i.  122 

,  Ionic,  i.  109 

Moore's  poetical  works,  i.  237 

Mdrder,  Colonel,  ii.  7 

Moreau,  General,  tomb  of,  ii.  199.  627 

Morel,  Monsieur,  i.  366 

Morlaix,  the  birth-place  of  Moreau,  ii.  200 

Morozzo,  Prince,. i.  176 

A'orton,  Dr.  ii.  147 

Mosca,  a  coachmaker  at  Brussels,  i.  79 

Moscow,  city  of,  i.  298.  333.  364  ;  educa- 
tion at,  388  ;  diligence  to,  436,  437 ; 
allusions  to,  ii.  87.  126.  182 ;  foundlin? 
hospital,  158;  list  of  periodicals  published 
at,  245  ;  canal  to,  308 

Moselle,  river,  i.  127 

wine,  i.  127.  130.  176 

Mostowski,  Count,  ii.  559.  560 

Mouche,  la,  a  eame  at  cards,  ii.  361 

Mourning  Bride,  extract  from,  i.  345 

Mozart,  favourite  aire  of,  i.  101  ;  Figaro  of, 
171  ;  Zauber8oteof,  212 

Miibelberg,  battle  of,  i.  231 

Mliller,  General,  ii.  567,  568 

Mumm,  P.  A.  of  Frankfort,  i.  180.  182 

Mummies,  accounts  of,  i.  126.  313.  620 

Miinster,  or  Cathedral,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
i.  84  ;  holy  relics  deposited  in,  86,  o7 

,  at  Bonn,  i.  122 

Muraviev,  M.  tutor  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, ii.  239 

Murray,  Mr.  steam-engine  by,  ii.  317 

Museum  of  Antiquities,  at  Bonn,  i.  123 

,  Egyptian,  at  Berlin,  i.  309 

—  of  Meckel,  account  of,  ii.  640 

— —  of  natural  history,  at  Frankfort,  i. 
163 

■  of  paintings,  at  Brussels,  i.  51 

■    ..-  Petropolitanum,  ii.  120 

'  of  Soemmerring,  ii.  661 
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Musical  clock,  i.  693 

clubs,  at  St.  Petenlrargfa,  ii.  300 

Musical  instrument,  curious,  i.  391 
Mussche,  M.  his  catalogue  of  plants,  i.  39 

Nadeschda,  story  of,  i.  215,  216 

Nahe,  bridge  over  the,  i.  136 

Narva,  town  of,  i.  393 

Naryschkine,   Demetrius,  governor  of  the 

Crimea,  ii.  147 
M.  (the  late,)  viUa  of,  i.  396  ; 

ii.  38 ;  tomb  of,  192 ;  his  splendid  style 

of  living,  361 

M.  Cyrille,  ii.  19.  37 


Nash,  Mr.  i.  551 

Nassau,  Duke  of,  vineyard  belonging  to,  i. 
141  ;  palace  of,  at  Bieberich,  142;  view 
of  it,  143  ;  a  veiy  wealthy  Prince,  144 

Natalia  Alexievna,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, ii.  27 

Natoire,  portraits  by,  ii.  103 

NaumbuTg,  town  of,  i.  227 

Naval  Hospital,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  274 

Navaritto,  battle  of,  i.  615 ;  u.  17.  26.  64. 
67 

Navy,  British,  on  flogging  in  the,  ii.  443 
-  of  Russia,  ii.  65 

Nesselrode,  Count,  i.  17  ;  u.  19. 42, 43. 342 

Netherlands,  improvements  in  the,  i.  43. 48  ; 
map  of,  70 ;  posting  in  the,  69,  70 ;  uni- 
versities of  the,  72 ;  improvements  in,  74  ; 
works  on,  ib. ;  population  of,  ib. ;  cur- 
rency of  the,  76  ;  weights  and  measures 
of,  77 ;  inns  and  rate  of  living  in  the,  78 

— -.1——  King  of  the,  particulars  re- 
specting,  i.  48 

Neustadt,  church  of,  ii.  592 

Neva,  river,  i.  403.  406;  account  of,  411  ; 
quays,  416;  banks  of,  425;  freezing  of, 
499 ;  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  502 ;  over- 
flowing of  the,  m  1824,  506  ;  various 
allusions  to,  ii.  55.  66.  81.  149.  195; 
difficult  navigation  of,  300 ;  ice-hills  on, 
386 ;  pleasure-boats,  395,  396 ;  excellence 
of  its  water,  415 

Nevskoi  Prospekt,  the  grand  promenade  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  i.  411.  422;  hotels  in 
the,  448,  449 ;  alluded  to,  459.  544 ;  ii. 
138.  145.  161.  227  ;  religious  institutions 
in,  177  ;  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
183;  public  library,  233;  H6pital  des 
Panvres  near,  284 

Newbold,  Dr.  an  English  physician  at 
Brussels,  i.  64. 

New  Univenity,  at  Ghent,  i.  33 ;  portico 
of,  34 

New  Zealanders,  heads  of  preserved,  ii.  60. 
Nicholai  Demetrivich  Borissow,  marriage  of, 

ii.  204 
Nicholas  the  First,  ukase  of,  i.  20 ;  rescript 
of,  378  ;  coronation  of,  524 ;  portrait  of, 
533 ;  charactor  of,  ii.  I  ;  assurances  of.  2 ; 
education  of,  ib. ;   his  filial  afl^ction,  ib. ; 


birth-day  of,  ib. ;  tutoit  provided  far»  5  ; 
his  visit  to  Enfland,  5  ;  celebratioin  of  iue 
arrival,  ib. ;  his  ffeBerasity,  ib. ;  eaier- 
tains  the  Prince  Regent,  ib. ;  mairinge, 
6 ;  application  to  state  afiktia,  9 ;  militazj 
review,  10 ;  habits,  13 ;  hia  mnniffwit 
reward  of  services  to  the  state,  17 ;  new 
order  of  merit  instituted  by,  20 ;  asylum 
for  widows  founded  by,  22  ;  anniveffsaiy 
of  his  ooroiMtion,  ib. ;  his  beaeroleiioe, 
23 ;  anecdote  of,  ib. ;  his  patronage  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  24 ;  grants  a  pen- 
sion to  Karamzine,  ib. ;  politica]  events 
in  his  reign,  26 ;  his  household,  96 ;  bis 
his  sUff,  40  ;  alluded  to,  53.  107.  130 ; 
portraits  of,  139.  148 ;  nkaae  of,  relative 
to  the  education  of  the  clergy,  181 ;  pro- 
motes the  study  of  the  Rnasiut  langoage, 
216,  217  ;'his  intention  of  enlarging  the 
library  at  St  Petersburgh,  238 ;  encou- 
rages literary  men,  239 ;  giants  pmsinns 
to  Gnieditch  and  Kosloff,  ib. ;  encourages 
the  medical  profession,  264  ;  inspects  the 
military  hospitals,  276 ;  donation  to  the 
infirmary  for  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  294; 
Dr.  Granville  presented  to,  832 ;  abdica- 
tion of  Constantine  in  favour  of,  467 ;  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  468 ;  his  cowage- 
oos  conduct  towards  the  mutineers,  470 

Nicolai,  BanAi,  ii.  5.  197 

Nicolini,  Signer,  ii.  377 

Nidda,  river,  i.  185 

Niebuhr,  Professor,  some  account  of,  i.  119 ; 
works  by  him,  120 

Niemen,  navigation  of  the,  i.  352 ;  cnanng 
of  the,  ii.  520 ;  passage  of  Napoleon  over 
tiie,  520,  521 

Niemeyer,  Dr.  ii.  650 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Nigaud,  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great  by,  ii. 
103 

Nitzsch,  Professor,  ii.  638 

Nobility,  Rusnan,  houses  of,  ii.  349 ;  num- 
ber of  servants  in,  350 ;  palaces  of,  353 ; 
court  fetes  of,  355 ;  dinners  of,  ib. ;  thev 
splendid  style  of  living,  861 

Noeggerath,  Professor,  i.  122 

Nonnenwoerk,  cloister  of,  i.  124 

Normanby,  Lord,  his  work  entitled  **  Ma- 
tUda,"  1.168 

Ndtre  Dame,  church  of,  at  Bruees,  i.  24 

Novgorod,  govenmient  of,  ii.  121.  189. 

Obermann,  widow,  i.  273 

Obennein  gate,  at  Frankfort,  i.  153 ;  view  of 

it,  154 
Oberrad,  village  of,  i.  186 
Oberwesel,  town  of,  i.  134 
Oberwinter,  town  of,  i.  126 
Obouchoff,  hospital,  at  St.  Petarshnrgli,  ii. 

279;  lunatics  in,  280 
"  Obstetrical  Demonstntions,"  a  periodkal 

wofk,  i.  223 
institution,  at  Berlin,  i.301 
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Oehkta,  akip  lasnehed  at,  U.  65 
CMer,  mer,  i.  398,  334,  835 

I,  i.177  ;  akerad  condition  of,  375 ; 
to,  ii.  86. 121.  126 
Okhotsk,  tea  of,  iL  63 
Old  citadel,  at  Liege,  i.  71 
<^— —  palace,  at  BrusBels,  collections  in  the, 

i.64 
Olga  Nicholajevna,  Grand-duchess,  ii.  7 
Oloaeti,  lake,  iron  ore  obtained  from,  149 
Onyx,  tri-coloiured,  ii.  623 
Opera,  Knstian,  iL  370 
^— ^—  honse,  at  Berlin,  i.  273 ;  appearance 

of  Mademoiselle  Sontog  at,  276 
■  at  Dresden,  li.  626 

at  Weimar,  i.  21 1 


Operas,  German,  remarks  on,  i.  286 

teangie,  Prince  of,  i.  36. 46. 49 ;  new  palace 
of,  at  Brussels,  60  ;  royal  pavilion  of  Ter- 
veuren  erected  by,  66 

Oranienbaum,  ch&teau  of,  ii.  504 

Orenbourg,  specimens  of  gold  found  at,  ii.  151 

Orioff,  Count,  i.  423.  540;  ii.  64.  475; 
anecdote  of,  477 

Orlowsky,  the  painter,  remarks  on,  ii.  142. 
164 ;  "picture  l^,  493 

Osann,  Professor,  i.  301 

Oaipoff^  machine  to  separate  gold  from  sand, 
invented  by,  ii.  149 

Oatend,  i.  15.  21  ;  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine  at,  22 

Ostermann,  General,  i.  340 

Otto  III.  Em^ror,  i.  85 

Onral  mountaios,  rich  mines  of  platina  dis- 
covered in,  it.  97 ;  materials  for  the  tri- 
omphal  arch  from,  144;  porphyry,  &c. 
from,  ib. ;  gold  sand  found  m,  149  ;  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  in,  157.  159 :  govern- 
ment of  the  mines,  160 

OuschakoflT,  General,  ii.  7 

Onsmey  Khan,  ii.  114 

Onvaroff,  General,  munificent  donation  of, 
iL145 

»  Monsieur,  president  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Science,  ii.  108.  1 15 ; 
nis  collection  of  American  plants,  126 ; 
deliveis  an  oration,  129 ;  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  Russian  language,  216 

Ovoschnoi  Rynock,  ii.  411 

Oysters,  Engtish,  in  France,  i.  23 

Oaeretsko&ky,  voyage  of,  ii.  115. 119 

Ozeroff,  MS.  copy  of  his  tragedy  of  Polyxena, 
U.236. 

Pagani,  a  mathematician,  i.  67 
Pahlen,  Count,  ii.  19 
Painters,  Flemish,  i.  40 
Painting,  German  school  of,  i.  322 
Palace  of  the  States-General,  at  Brussels,  i. 

53 
Palais  do  Justice,  at  Brussels,  i.  53 

d*Orange  at  Brussels,  i.  50 ;  coUec- 

tioD  in  the,  51 ;  fire  at  the,  ib. 


Palais  do  Saxe,  at  Wanaw,  ii.  541 

Palladio,  the  architect,  ii.  222 

Pallas,  native  iron  of,  ii.  122 

Pallavicini,  Marchesa,  ii.  380 

Pander,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114.  119.  121 ; 
his  collection  of  plants,  126 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  i.  33.  263 

Parde,  river,  i.  242 

Paris,  i.  178;  hotels  of,  179;  alluded  to, 
258.  261.  265.  298.  300.  310.  315.  323. 
329.  410.  448,  449 ;  department  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  at,  ii.  49 ;  royal 
libiary.  1 18 ;  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  120 ; 
cabinet  des  Mines,  148;  cemetery  of  Pera 
la  Chaise,  193 ;  arrival  at,  670 

Mr.  Thomas,  ii.  510 

Park,  at  Brussels,  account  of  the,  i.  52  ; 
view  of  it,  ib. 

—  at  Weimar,  described,  i.  209 

Paskevitch,  Count,  ii.  17.  74 

Passalaoqua,  Si^or,  his  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian remains,  i.  311  ;  discoveries  of,  314; 
particulars  respecting,  315 

Passport,  Russian,  i.  361.  440 ;  form  of  it, 
446 

Pasta,  Madame,  i.  276,  277. 286 

Patriotism,  Russian,  i.  470 

Paul,  Emperor,  death  of,  i.  198 ;  allusions 
to,  ii.  78.  106.  183.  270.  366 ;  alters  the 
church  of  St.  Isaac,  195 ;  tomb  of,  199 ; 
founds  the  Medico-chirurgical  Academy 
at  St.  Petersbuigh,  265 ;  establishments 
of,  488 

—  Grand-duke,  ii.  27 

—  Prince  of  Wurtember^,  ii.  36 
Paulowna,  Princess  Anne,  i.  49 
Paulowsky,  account  of,  ii.  486 
Paulucci,  Marquis  of,  i.  374.  37 

Pauvres  Malades,  Hdpital  des,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  ii.  283.  316 

Peasantry,  condition  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  460 

Pedago^c  schools,  ii.  217 

Pede^6,  or  military  hospital,  at  St.  Peters- 
buivh,  ii.271 ;  pnncipal  divisions  of,  272 ; 
its  aeficiencies,  274 

Peers,  trial  by,  ii.  434 

Peipus,  lake,  i.  386. 390. 393.  405 

Pellew,  Sir  £.  ii.  18 

Peihbroke,  present  Earl  of,  i.  44 

-  late  Earl  of,  his  death,  ii.  343 

Penitentiaiy,  or  central  house  of  correction, 
at  Ghent  i.  27,  28;  description  of  it,  29 

Pensile  Garden,  the,  i.  526 

Pere  la  Chaise,  cemetery  of,  ii.  195 

Perm,  native  gold  earth  found  near,  ii.  93. 
151  ;  severe  winter  at,  110 ;  freezing  of 
mercttiy  at,  ib. ;  rich  mine  of  gold  in  the 
government  of,  149 ;  foundry  for  copper 
coining,  &c.  near,  150 

Persiani,  M.  i.  177 

Persians,  their  invasion  of  Russia,  ii.  2Q 

Petch,  or  stove,  i.  487,  488 

Peter  III.  Emperor,  i.  394 ;  ii.  27 
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Peter  the  Greit,  statue  of,  frontiipieoe, Vol.1.; 
described,  i.422  ;  signttnrt  of,  261 ;  the 
founder  of  St.  Petenburgfa,  408. 411 ;  eot- 
tage  of,  524. 554 ;  view  of  it,  655 ;  Tarioos 
allusions  to,  ii.  37.  39.  53.  81.  83.  114. 
124.  148,  149.  191.  222 ;  statue  of,  53  ; 
boat  and  armchair  of,  64 ;  bust  of,  74 ; 
autograph  letters,  ib.;  his  travelling  and 
state  carriages,  83 ;  the  citadel  erected  by, 
91 ;  introduction  of  copper  coin  by,  96  ; 
encourages  science  and  the  fine  arts,  199. 

•  103 ;  anecdotes  of,  100.  102.  298  ;  his 
promotion  of  literature,  103;  portraits  of, 
lb. ;  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  founded 
by,  105;  anatomical  specimens  pur- 
chased by,  123;  cabinet  of,  124;  makes 
Demidoff  a  present  of  a  large  district  of 
land,  157;  autograph  of,  165;  patriar- 
chal authority  suppressed  by,  1 78 ;  insti- 
tutes the  synod,-  181 ;  monastery  of  St. 
Alexander  Nev^oi,  erected  by,  188 ;  re- 
moves the  relics  of  Prince  Yaroslavich, 
189,  190 ;  his  baton  and  death-bed,  191 ; 
church  of  St.  Isaac,  founded  by,  194; 
canal  between  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  suggested  by,  308 ;  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  financier,  Law,  309 ;  bis 
plan  of  a  mercantile  establishment  on  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  309 ;  Imperial 
Villa  of,  484 ;  affreeable  surprise  of,  485 ; 
Catherinehof,  built  by,  492 ;  bed  of,  500 ; 
walking-stick  of,  503. 

Peterhof,  picture  gallery  at,  ii.  103  ;  palace 
of,  496 ;  water -works  at,  503. 

Petersberg,  foitifications  of,  i.  200. 

Petrow,  M.  observations  made  by,  i.  478. 

Pfarrthurm,  at  Frankfort,  i.  159. 

Pharmacopoeia  Berolinensis  Borussica,  new 
edition  of,  i.  306. 

Phenomenon,  curious,  ii.  405. 

Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Bu^undy,  i.  25. 

Philolaus,  the  philosopher,  i.  346. 

Phrenology,  science  of,  i.  88 ;  opinion  of 
Hiifeland  respecting  it,  308  ;  of  Meckel, 
ii.  643 ;  of  Soemmerring,  664. 

Picture  Gallerv,  at  Dresden,  ii.  598 ;  view 
of  it,  599;  plan  of  it,  601. 

Pictures,  private  collections  of,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  ii.  134. 

Piedmont,  posting  in,  i.  447. 

Pienitz,  Dr.  ii.  6Q3, 

Pillnitz,  ii.  627. 

Pimenow,  the  sculptor,  ii.  140.  143.  186. 

Pinel's  nomenclature  of  diseases,  ii.  249. 

Pistol,  first  invented,  ii.  618. 

Pitt,  Mr.  monument  to  his  memory,  ii.  164. 

Pizaioni,  Signoia,  i.  276,  277. 

Place  d'Isaac,  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  53.  191. 

Plate-glass  manufactory,  near  St.  Peters- 
burgh, ii.  310  ;  immense  minors  at,  ib.; 
crystal  bedstead  at,  311. 

Platina,  rich  mines  of  discovered,  ii.  97; 


ia  RuMk,  i(S69 


Sel 


i^w  coin  of,  ib. ;  wpeaamm  of,  161 ; 
duce  of  the  mines  of, 
specimeBi  of  sent  to  London,  161 

Platoff,  his  donation  of  silver  |date,  iL  186 

Pleisse,  river,  i.  242 

Podoroschna.  i.  361.  364.447 

Poetry,  in  Russia,  progress  of,  ii.  240 

PojankV,  monument  to,  ii.  140 

Poland,  Jews  of,  ii.  517.  553 ;  fnmtiera  of, 
521.  568  ;  appearance  of  the  countzy, 
522  ;  Roman  Catholic  religion  in,  555  ; 
public  instruction,  557 ;  jurisprudence  in, 
558 ;  capital  punishments  in,  ib.  ;  land- 
ed interest,  559  ;  manu£actape&,  560 ; 
roads  in,  565 

Polangen,  custom-house  officers  at,  L3S5; 
Jews  of,  358,  359 ;  alluded  to,  364.  368  ; 
ii.  516 

Poles,  their  persons  described,  ii.  527  ;  cha- 
racter of,  547 

Police,  at  St.  Petersbux|^,  ii.  448      y^hl 


of  paintings,  ia. 
i.   165. 


Polish  army,  the,  ii.  534 

conspiracies,  ii.  540 

diet,  the,  ii.  538 

-  dwarfs,  ii.  555. 
— •   legislators,  ii.  539 
PoUefT,   M.  his  collection 

136 
Polytechnic  society,  at  Frankfort, 

172 
Polyxena,  MS.  copy  of,  ii.  236 
Poniatowski,  prince,  death  of,  i.  243; 

nument  to,  244 

Stanislaus,  i.  420 

Popplesdorf,  castle  of,  i.  119. 121 
Porcelain,  collection  of,  at  Dresden,  ii.  594 
— —  Prussian,  i.  323 
Porto,  the  Italian  architect,  ii.  266 
Posting,  state  of,  in  the  N^^eilands,  i.  69. 

Gennan,  103,  104 

Prussian  system  of,  i.  103.  138 

— —  in  Russia,  i.  432 

Post-ofHce,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  84 ;  its 
present  system,  85  ;  plan  for  the  impKOVs- 
ment  of,  ib. ;  defenoed  from  the  chaige 
of  opening  letters,  87;  revenue  of,  89; 
{>ost-nor8es  department,  90 ;  kas  no  pe- 
tite poste,  ib. 

^  ofTzarsco-^elo,  forcoirespondiBg 

with  the  emperor,  ii.  89 
Poste  Route,  map  of,  i.  xxii. 
Poet-waggon,  to  Breslau,  ii.  571 
Potemkin,  i.  529  ;  palace  of,  540 
— — —  Countess,  monument  to,  ii.  194 
Potocki,  Count  Stanislaus,  grand  master  of 
the  ceremonies,   ii.  38.  132.  334.  359. 
381.547. 
Potsdam,  i.  252;  forest  of,  ib. ;  rojal  Cha- 
teau at,    ib.;   palace  of  Fredtfick   d« 
Great  at,  ib. ;  visit  of  Napoleon  to,  853^ 
view  of  the  lOyal  chiiteaii  at,  265 
— -*^  gate,  at  Berlin,  i.  260 
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Po«few,  Paul,  fainliBSi  by»  L  530 
PoaahchluDe,  Alexander,  the  Ruasian  )M>ct, 
ii.  240,  341 ;  editor  of  the  Moacow  Ga- 
lette,  245 

— — ^^^- —  Count,  his  collection  of  paint- 
inn,  ii.  136;  aUuded  to,  342.  358. 

Powder  magazine,  explosion  of  a,  i.  22 

Pono  di  Borgo,  General,  anecdote  of,  i. 
175 

Prague,  ii.  524  ;  formalities  at,  ib. 

Prascovia  Constantinovna  Ivanoff,  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  ii.  203 

Prasoovie  Feodorovna  Tzarina,  palace  of,  ii. 
117 

Pr^t,  of  Coblentz,  monument  erected  by, 
i.  128 

Press,  liberty  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  45 

Prince  Regent,  entertainment  given  to,  ii.  6 

Princes,  Federated,  of  the  Rhine,  i.  140 

Prisons,  state  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  438 

Provisions,  prices  of,  i.  79 ;  ii.  405.  424, 
425 

Prussia,  posting  in,  i.  103 ;  ii.  573 ;  medi- 
cal practice  in,  i.  305 ;  arts  and  manufac- 
tures of,  322  -,  sculpture  in,  324 ;  military 
aspect  of,  339 ;  roads  in,  ii.  572 

■   King  of.     See  Frederick  William 
III. 

Prussian  coin,  i  102 

.^-..^i    douaniers,  i.  80 

• ^    travellers,  zeal  of,  i.  299 

Pnisuc  acid,  on  the  use  of,  ii.  552 

Puffendorf,  monument  of,  i.  263 

Paltusk,  town  of,  ii.  523  . 

Pump-room,  new,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  92 

Punishments,  military,  ii.  466 

Putrid  fever,  treatment  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  249 

Puysegur,  work  of,  i.  253 

Quentelet,  M.  his  work  on  the  Netherlands, 
i.  74.  76 

JBUckniu,  heiffhts  of,  ii.  627 

llaphael,  Madonna  of,  ii.  602.  607 

Gallery,  the,  i.  532 

Kastrelli,  the  architect,  i.  512.  519  ;  Tzars- 
co-velo  erected  by,  ii.  478 ;  fate  of,  480 

Bauch.  the  statuaiy,  i.  271.  324;  monu- 
ment erected  by,  325 

Raymond,  M.  de,  i.  407 

R^mann,  Dr.  ii.  167.  253.  259 

Reinhold,  Dr.  physician  to  the  Emperor,  ii. 
254.  274 

Remagen,  town  of,  i.  125. 136 

Residenz  Schloss,  at  Dresden,  ii.  621 ;  the 
Ghine  Gewiilbe,  ib. 

at  Weimar,  i.  207 

Revel,  a  watering-place,  i.  436 

Rheingau,  wines  of,  i.  138.  181  ;  vineyards 
of,  141,  142.  186 

Rheittstein,  village  of,  i.  134  ;  view  of  the 
castle,  ib. 

Rbaaish  wines,  observatioiiB  on,  and  parti- 


culars BMpectiBg,  L  136. 138. 140,  14L 
176.  180, 181 
Rheumatic  affectiona,  tnatnent  of,  ii.  248 
Rhine,  river,  i.  103.  105 ;  navigation  of,  at 
Cologne,   114;    steam-veasen  on,    115; 
timb^  rafts,    116 ;    view  of   one,    ib. ; 
journey  along,  recommended  to  invalids, 
117  ;  mineruogical  history  of  the,   123  ; 
scenery  of  the,  131 ;  curious  echo,  131, 
133 ;  the  road  along  the,  135 ;  crossing 
of  the,  138 ;  towns  on  the,  139 ;  Fede- 
rated Princes  of  the,  140  ;  north  bank  of 
the,  141  ;  styled  the  *' Father  of  Wine," 
142 

Richmann,  Psofieasor,  experiments  of  in 
elecUicity,  ii.  Ill  ;  particulars  of  his 
death.  111,  112 

Riga,  new  load  to,  i.  368.  372 ;  town  of, 
373;  view  of,  374;  houses  of ,  376;  the 
Town  Hall,  ib. ;  siege  of,  377 ;  suburbs 
rebuilt,  ib. ;  commerce,  378  ;  hotels,  379 ; 
distance  lirom  to  St.  Fetersburgh,  432, 433 ; 
diligence  to,  436  ;  arsenal  ot,  ii.  83 

Rojedestvenskoy  Convent,  removal  of  the 
relics  of  Prince  Yaroslavich  from,  ii.  189 

Roland,  story  of  the  castle  of,  i.  124 

Roman  baths,  ruins  of,  i.  92 

■medals,  ii.  126 ;  pantheon,  196 

Romer,  at  Frankfort,  i,  160,  161 

Romerberger,  at  Frankfort,  view  of  it,  i.  155 

Romieux,  General,  anecdote  of,  i.  16 

Romischans,  at  Weimar,  i.  210 

Rbmisch  Kaiser,  at  Frankfiort,  i.  115. 180. 

Rose's  Letters  from  Italy,  ii.  385 

Rosina,  character  of,  i.  278 

Rossi,  Signer,  i.  430.  515.  544.  551,  5G2  ; 
ii.  76.  79 ;  improvements  at  St.  Petars- 
bujgh  confided  to,  238.  506 

Rossini,  operas  of,  i.  279,  280.  287.  532  ; 
ii.  377 

Ross  Markt,  at  Fxankfoct,  i.  IM.  166.  180 

Rostovsky,  Prince,  ii.  438 

Rotari,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  iL  499 

Rothschild,  Mr.  i.  173 

Rotterdam^  steam-beats  to,  i*  115.  118 

RoumiantzotfT,  ^ount,  his  museum  of  anti- 
quities, ii.  146 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  L  317 

.  —  and  LitBratoie, 

at  Brussels,  i.  64 

Botanical  and  HoUkultiiial  Sodety, 


at  Ghent,  i.  38 

chateau,  at  Berlin,  i.  267,  268 ;  view 


of  it,  269 

at  Bonn,  i.  123 

— at  Potsdam,  i.  252  ;  view  of 

it,  255 

Gallery  of  Pictures,  at  Berlin,  i.  321 

Library,  at  Berlin,  i.  320 

— ~-  pawning,  ii.  625 
— —  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Ghent,  i.  40 
•  of  London,  i.  317 ;  pkuiaa. 


sent  to,  ii.  161 
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Roioiiinovski,  Count,  botanic  gaiden  of,  ii. 
174 

Rubens,  paintings  by,  i.  40. 65. 86. 107. 321. 
529  ;  ii.  189 

Rudesheim,  ▼ineyards  of,  i.  138 

Rudolph,  the  botenist,  ii.  114 

Rttdolpfai,  Professor,  i.  291  ;  particnlan  ve- 
specting,  292.  308  ;  ii.  636 

Rubl,  Dr.  ii.  30.  221.  253.  256.  286.  313, 
314,  315.  336;  physician  to  the  Empress- 
mother,  253 ;  onlers  of  St.  Vladimir  and 
St.  Anne  conferred  on,  265 

Ruppell,  Mr.  £.  the  African  traveller,  i.  163 

Russell,  Mr.  his  "  Tour  in  Germany,"  i.  192. 
204,  206  ;  ii.  577,  578.  606.  629 

Russia,  travels  in,  i.  2  ;  entrance  into,  355  ; 
wiiteis  on,  469 ;  government  of,  ii.  39 ; 
high  tribunals,  ib. ;  the  imperial  council 
of  state,  ib. ;  his  Majesty's  principal  staff, 
40 ;  executive  senate,  41 ;  governing 
synod,  42 ;  ministerial  departments,  ib. ; 
minister  for  foreipi  afiairs,  ib.  -,  of  the 
maiine,  43 ;  for  internal  afiairs,  45 ;  of 
public  instruction,  ib. ;  of  finance,  47 ; 
of  justice,  ib. ;  navy  of,  65  ;  great  map  of, 
70 ;  topograpAiical  maps  of  the  diflerent 
govemmentf,  71 ;  state  of  science  in,  104  ; 
medals  of  the  sovereigns  of,  127  ;  sculptors 
and  painters,  140,  163 ;  minerals,  149 ; 
produce  of  the  mines  in,  156.  159  ;  reli- 

fion  of,  176  ;  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of, 
98 ;  religious  ceremonies  in,  202  ;  mar- 
riage ceremony  of,  204 ;  fiineral  ceremony, 
.210 ;  education  in,  215  -,  cultivation  of 
the  language  of,  216 ;  new  plan  of  ele- 
mentary education  in,  217 ;  lectures  on 
the  language  of,  ib. ;  press  of,  238 ;  lite- 
rature, 239 ;  bodu  published  in,  242 ;  in- 
land navigation,  305 ;  currency,  322 ;  re- 
venue and  national  debt,  326 ;  music  of, 
383 ;  dances  of,  385 ;  amusements,  386 ; 
bear-hunting  in,  393  ;  game-laws  in,  394 ; 
woollen  manufactures  of,  419 ;  progress  of 
civiKsation  in,  427  y  jurisprudence,  430 ; 
the  legal  profession,  431 ;  forms  of  law, 
432 ;  prison  regulations,  438 ',  corporal 
punishments,  440 ;  criminal  code  of,*444  ; 
extent  of  the  empire,  452 ;  census  of,  45S  ; 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in,  460  ;  mili- 
tary levees,  461 ;  taxation,  463 ;  military 
punishments,  466 ;  roads  of,  514 

Russian  autumns,  i.  505 

bath,  described,  i.  491 

— —  boxine,  ii.  388 

■  calenw,  inquiry  respecting,  ii.  465 

I  carriages,  i.  452 

coachmen,  costume  of,  i.  453 


-  diligences,  i.  436 
^  education,  i.  338 
^  field  sports,  ii.  S90 

'-  fuel  and  clothing,  i.  489 

-  Gaxette,  i.  445 

..  merchants,  ii.  890 


Russian  ministMr  at  the  Diet,  at  Fraakfiort,  L 
174 

pasiport,  i.  360.  440 ;  fomof,  446 

— — -  patriotism,  L  470 

— —  play-bills,  siae  of,  ii.  S76 

■  aaumd  music,  ii.  383 

— — — ~  servage,  ii.  456 

^  ahops,  ii.  417 

sledges,  L  457,  458 ;  fore  of,  460 

■■■  society,  i.  46t 

stoves,  i.  487 

— ^—  summer,  i.  504 
vehicles,  i.  434 


Russians,  hospitality  of  the,  i.  449  ;  of  SL 
Petersburgh,  465 ;    charaoftxsr  of,*   468 ; 

r'  *t  of  trade  among,  ii.  306 ;  longevity  of 
,  454 
Ruaso- Polish  hospital,  at  Wanaw,  iL  550 
Riist  Kammer,  at  Drewlen,  iu  617 
Rust,  Professor,  i.  291. 304 
Ruysch,  anatomical  cabinet  of,  ii.  100;  his- 
collections  purchased  by  Peter  tlie  Great, 
12S 
Ruysdael,  i.  21.  172.520 

Saale,  valley  of  the,  i.  287 ;  banks  of  the. 
.   829 ;  bridge  over  the,  231 
Saalmiinster,  town  of,  i.  191 
Saarbnich,  town  of,  ii.  669 
Sachsenhausen,  town  of,  i.  153.  173   - 
St.  Albania  House,  residence  of  tbe  Eraporor 

Nicholas  at,  ii.  5 
— Alexander  Nevskoi,  monasteij  of,  i.  411 ; 

ii.  188;  church  of,  144.  188  ;  shiineof 

the  saint  in,  190 ;  its  cemetery  and  moDU* 

ments,  193 

—  Anne,  order  of,  conferred  on  tiie  medical 
profession,  ii.  264 

—  Bavon,  cathedral  of,  at  Ghent,  i.  31 ; 
pictures  in  it,  ib. ;  view  of,  33 

—  Catherine,  order  of,  ii.  SB;  iastitateof, 
272 ;  system  of  instruction  at,  231;  infir- 
mary of,  aS2  ;  expense  of.  938 ;  enler  of 
knighthood  of,  233 

—  Catherine's  Chapel,  conaecrated  wafers 
stolen  from,  i.  59 

— -  Eloi,  church  of,  at  Dunkirk,  i.  13 

—  George,  haU  of,  at  St.  Petersbugii,  u 
514 

■  order  of,  ii.  80 

—  Germain,  library  of,  ii.  236 

—  Gear,  town  of,  i.  131. 133 

—  Gudule,  church  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  56 ; 
view  of  it,  68 

—  HUaire,  Geoffrey,  ii.  671 

—  Isaac,  church  of  at  St.  Petorabnigh,  ii. 
194 ;  restored  by  the  Emperor  AlexMeider. 
195 ;  its  colossal  granite  colvmiiB,  196 ; 
their  weight,  198 

—  John,  hospital  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  62 
•—  Michael,  equestrian  statue  of,  i.  65 
——- >  casUe  of,  ii.  10.  28  ;  its  stale 

since  the  asTOssinarion  of  the  Enpanr 
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PiMil,  79 ;  converted  into  a  school  for  offi- 
cers, ib. ;  view  of  it,  ib. ;  now  called  Hdtel 
du  O^nie,  ib. ;  qualification  for  admission 
into,  80 

St.  Nicholas,  church  of,  at  Berlin,  i.  262 

^  at  Leipsig,  i.  241 

—  Omer,  reviews  held  at,  L  46 

Paul,  MS.  of  the  Epistle  of,  in  Greek 

and  Latin,  ii.  236 

Peter,  painting  of  the  crucifixion  of,  by 

Rubens,  i.  107.  112 

-,  hospital  of,  at  Brusseb,  i.  62 


-  Peter  and  St.  PauU  church  of,  ii.  198  ; 
tombs  of  Ae  sovereigns  of  Russia  in,  199  ; 
militaxy  trophies  in,  ib. 

-  Petersburgii,  road  to,  i.  395  ;  environs  of, 
396  ;  view  of  the  Triumphal  Arch,  ib. ; 
general  coup  d'ceil  of  the  citv,  401 ;  situ- 
ation, 402 ;  topography,  403 ;  extent^ 
404 ;  difTerence  bstween  in  1801  and 
1827,  405;  modern  description,  406; 
plans,  407 ;  districts,  408  -,  streets,  409 ; 
the  Neva,  411;  canals,  412;  the  Isaac 
bridge,  413  ;  want  of  a  permanent  bridge, 
414 ;  model  of  a  wooden  one,  415  ;  quays, 
416 ;  walking  at,  recommended,  418 ;  the 
Admiral^,  ib. ;  view  of  the  Engli^  Quay, 
425,  426;  Imperial,  or  Winter  Palace, 
419;  panoramic  survey,  ib. ;  statue  of 
Peter  die  Great,  422  ;  view  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, 426, 427  ;  model  of  the  city,  430 ; 
convmnces  to  and  from,  432 ;  posting, 
ib.  ;  Russian  vehicles,  434 ;  cUligences, 
436 ;  steam*vessel  to,  437 ;  passport  to, 
440 ;  custom-house  dues,  442  ;  Board  of 
Censure,  443  ;  billet  de  sejour,  444  ;  for- 
malities on  leaving,  445  ;  hotels,  448  ; 
lodgings,  449  ;  hospitality,  ib. ;  lacquais 
de  plaoe,  450 ;  carriages,  452  ;  coachmen, 

463  ;  a  droshky,  456 ;  a  sledge,  467  ;  di- 
vision of  society, in,  461  ;    merchants, 

464  ;  foreigners  at,  467  ;  the  Russians  of, 
467, 468  ;  population,  471 ;  climate,  475  ; 
prevailing  diseases,  481 ;  temperature'  of 
the  houses,  486 ;  clothing,  489 ;  Russian 
baths,  491  ;  falls  of  snow,  497 ;  ponton 
bridges,  500  ;  summer  season  at,  503 ;  in- 
nndatbn  in  1824, 506 ;  Imperial  palaces — 
the  Winter  Palace,  511;  view  of  it,  ib. ; 
Grand  and  Petit  Hermitage,  520 ;  plan  of 
them,  ib. ;  view  of  the  theatre  of,  531 ;  the 
lifarble  Palace,  539 ;  the  Taurida  Palace, 
641 ;  the  Anitchkoff  Palace  and  Imperial 
Mews,  542,  543.  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  644 ;  view  of  it,  fron- 
tiapieoe,  vol.  ii. ;  plan  of  the  city  of, 
end  vol.  i. ;  govermnent  buildings  and 
iastitutionB,  ii.  52;  the  Senate-house,  53 :  ^ 
Admiralty,  55;  view  of,  ib.;  £tat  Ma- 
jor, 68 ;  Chftleau  St.  Michel,  79 ;  view  of 
It,  ib. ;  the  Hdtel  du  G6nie,  ib ;  arsenals, 
81 ;  foundiy.  ib. ;  colleges  of  Govern- 
ment, 83 ;  Post-oflice,  84 ;  has  no  petite 
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poste,  90;  citadel  of,  91;  the  Mint,  92; 
other  govenmient  buildings,  97,  98;  in- 
stitutious  for  science  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
100 ;  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  105 ; 
view  of  it,  ib. ;  private  collections  of  pic- 
tures, 134 ;  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  138 ; 
.-  view  of  it,  ib.;  triumphal  arch,  143;  Li- 
thographic   Society,    145;     Hdtel    des 
Mines,  147;  La  Soci6t6  libre  Economique, 
161;  School  for  Agriculture,   &c.  162; 
Sainnine    Museum,    163;    Droshky,    or 
sledge-drivers,  168 ;  Botanic-gaiden,  169 ; 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kaian,  183;  view 
of  it,  ib.;  ground  plan  of  it,  184;  Mo- 
nasteiy  of  St.  Alexander  NevskoV,  188  • 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  ib. ;  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  191 ;  Cemeteiyof  St.  Alex- 
ander Nevskoi,  193  ;  Church  of  St.  Isaac, 
194;  view  of  the  Isaac  Bridge,   197;  of 
St.  Peter   and  St.  Paul.  198;   Catholic 
Church,  199;  Lutheran  churches,  200; 
English  Church,  ib. ;  the  University,  214; 
Academy  of  Literature,  216;   civil  and 
inilitary  seminaries,  218 ;  private  educa- 
tion,  219;  Communaut6  des  Demoiselles 
Nobles,  220,  221 ;  Institut  de  St.  Ca- 
therine, 220.  227;  public  library,  233- 
periodicals,  243  ;  state  of  medicine,  247  • 
Medico-Chirurgical      Acadeniy,      266  • 
P^destri^.    271;    Naval  Hospital,  274  i 
Hospitals  for  the  foot  and  hoise-guaids, 
275 ;  Hospital  Obouchoff,  279 ;    Ivanoff 
Hospital,  282 ;  Kalinkin  Hospital   282  • 
Bogodelnia  Hospital,  283;    fidpital  des 
Pauvres   Malades,  ib. ;  mortality  in  the 
hospitals,  288 ;  Maison  des  Enfans  Trou- 
v6j,  290;  mortalitv  among  the  children. 
292;     Lying-in   Institution,    293;    In- 
firmary for  Diseases  of  the  Eyes    294  • 
vaccination,  295 ;   Imperial    Rjonomical 
Society,  ib. ;    Exchange,   297 ;    view  of 
it^. ;    harbour   of,  300 ;    trade,  301  • 
revenue  of  the  custom-house,  304  •  fo- 
reign vessels  at,  306 ;  inland  navig^Uon 
to  and  from,  305 ;  new  canal,  308 ;  plate- 
glass  manufiactoiy  near,  310,  china  ma- 
nufactory, 312  ;  iron  foundiy,  313 ;  Alex- 
widrowsky  Institution.   315;  Kolpinskoi 
Zavod,  322 ;  banks,  326 ;  state  of  socie- 
ty at,  342.  363 ;  female  beauty  in,  344  • 
balls,  347 ;    houses  and  palaces  of  the 
uobiUty,  349.  353 ;  servants,  350  ;  court 
retes,  355 ;    dinners,  356 ;    clubs,  364  ; 
Tiers  Etat,  365 ;  English  and  Russiaii 

2uay8,  366;  summer-gardens,  867; 
irand  Imperial  Theatre,  369 ;  little 
theatre  for  French  and  German  perform- 
Mces,  373;  ItaUan  Opera,  374?  minor 
theatres,  375 ;  encoura^ent  to  dramatic 
authors,  378 ;  musical  clubs,  380  • 
Chantres  de  la  Cour,  381 ;  markets,  398  • 
price  of  provisions,  406.  422,  423;  mill^ 
and  miU-roaids.  407  ;  Miasnoi  Rynok 
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40e ;  Tolkcmtbhot  Rniok,  409 ;  OfOKb- 
noY  Rynok,  411 ;  anun-idiiiikingr,  414  ; 
wines,  415;  ifaopi,  416;  woollen-manu- 
factureis,  419 ;  linen  goods,  421 ;  public 
illumination,  445 ;  street-keepers,  446  ; 
street  fires,  447  ;  police,  448  ;  measures 
against  fire,  449  ;  fire  insurance  company, 
ib.  ;  Governor-general,  451 ;  military  re- 
volt, 4^ ;  imperial  lei^nces  near,  474; 
Tchesm^,  475 ;  the  Caprice,  477  ;  Tzar- 
sco-^elo,  478  ;  Paiikmsky,  486 ;  XSat- 
china,  468 ;  Foundlings'  School,  489  ; 
Catberinehoff,  492 ;  Strelna,  ib. ;  tiie 
Empress's  cottages,  494 ;  Palace  of  Pe- 
terhof,  496 ;  Villa  of  Monplaisir,  500  ; 
L'Hermitage,  501  ;  Marly,  502  ;  water- 
works at  Peterhof,  502;  Chateau  of 
Oranienbaum,  504 ;  CronsUdt,  505 ;  Ye- 
laguine,  506 ;  view  of  it,  ib. ;  Kamme- 
noV,  506,  preparations  for  departure,  507 ; 
presentation  to  the  reigning  Empress,  509; 
farewell  to,  510 
St.  Petersburgh,  Court  Gazette,  ii.3.  7. 131. 
332 

,  island  of,  i.  404.  414;  ii. 
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Journal,  i.  472  ;  u.  377 


St  Tron,  a  small  Flemish  town,  i.  69 ;  St. 
Vladimir,  order  of,  ii.  80;  conferred  on 
the  mectieal  profession,  264 

Salle  Blandie,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  i. 
515 

Salle  du  Congies,  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  i. 
98 

Salt  mines,  in  Courland  and  Livonia,  i. 
370 

Salvator  Rosa,  pictures  by,  i.  521 ;  ii.  493. 
667 

Salvatorsberg,  the,  a  hill,  i.  97. 101 

Savenko,  the  surgeon,  ii.  188.  273  ;  his  lec- 
tures on  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  271 

Savings-bank,  at  Frankfort,  i.  165 

Saxe  Altenburg,  Duke  of,  i.  144 

— .^  Coburg,  Duke  of,  i.  196 

-.— ^  Gotha,  account  of,  the  late  Duke  of, 
i.  195,  196.  198 

Weimar,    Grand-duke  of,   193.  204. 

231 ;  account  of  him,  208 ;  countiy  re- 
sidence of,  210;  monument  erected  by, 
230  ;  alluded  to,  306 ;  ii.  652 

Saxon  princes,  &c.  monuments  of,  i.  213 

Saxony,  battles  fought  in,  i.  227  ;  roads  in, 
ii.  574  ;  scenery  of,  575 

■  late  king  of,  i.  242  ;  ii.  600.  626 

,  Queen  of,  ii.  624 

Sbitenstchick,  ii.  412  ;  representation  of  a, 
412 

Sohamp,  Chevalier,  his  collection  of  pictures, ' 
i.40 

Schauspiel  Haus,  or  National  Theatre,  at 
Berlin,  i.  282 

Schafer,  Professor,  i.  240 

Schenskine,  General,  death  of,  ii.  470 


SchiUer,  bdhd by  him,  i.  124;1ut|teor 
'<  The  Robbers,"  126 ;  bis  house  at  Wei- 
mar,  205;  grare  of,  216;  view  of  bis 
house,  217  ;  death  of,  232  ;  his  histnay  of 
the  Thatv  Yeais'  War,  233 ;  bis  Jun^- 
iiau  von  Orleans,  241 ;  bust  of,  ii.  652; 
remains  of^  ib. 

Schlegel,  Wm.  Professor  of 
Bonn,  i.  119 

Schlossldicbe,  tombs  in  the,  i.  248 

Schliichtem,  town  of,  i.  191 

Schmettau,  the  Prussian  General, 
ment  in  memory  of,  i.  215 

Schmidt,  Professor,  ii.  596.  606 

Schoenberg,  Castle  of,  i.  134 

Scholing,  Baron,  ii.l32;  studies  the  Chinese 
language,  218 

Schonberg,  ruins  of,  i.  131 

Schiinfeldt,  pictures  by,  i.  86 

Schreiber,  Alois,  hii  particulars  respecting 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  i.  108 

Schumacher,  Professor,  ii.  101 

Schutzenbof,  a  spring  at  Wisbaden,  L  146 

Science,  state  of,  in  Russia,  it.  104  ;  Impe- 
rial Academy  of,  at  St.  Petenburgfa,  105 ; 
view  of  it,  ib. ;  its  constitution,  106; 
benefactions  to,  ib. ;  its  membeBs,  ib. ; 
Euler's  legacy  to,  108 ;  promotion  of  geo- 
graphy by,  109;  observatory  at,  116; 
the  Gottorp  globe  at,  117;  oollectiotts 
belonging  to  it,  119 ;  zoological  and  mi- 
neralogical  mnseums,  121 ;  skeleton  of  a 
mammoth,  122;  mas  of  native  iron  in, 
ib. ;  anatomical  collections,  123  ;  cabinet 
of  Peter  the  Great,  124 ;  of  curiosities, 
125;  collection  of  insects  and  dried  plants, 
126;  museum  of  medals,  ib.;  Asiatic 
museum,  127;  Egyptian  museum,  128; 
secular  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  129 ; 
important  document  preserved  in  its  ar- 
chives, 131 ;  printing  press  of,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Granville's  public  lecture  before,  132 

Scott,  Dr.  bath  introduced  by,  i.  228 

— —  Sir  Walter,  woits  of,  i.  237 ;  his 
"  Ivanhoe,'*  359 ;  PoUsh  edilkm  of  his 
"  Guy  Mannering,"  ii.  523 

Scotti,  i.  548,  549.  551 ;  ii.  ISO.  494 

Sculpture,  bcaiutiful  piece  of,  bv  Dannefcer. 
i.  156 

Sea-sickness,  remarks  on,  i.  8 

Seba,  zoological  collection  of,  ii.  100 

Selivatcheff,  Capt.  ship  oommisnoned  by,  ii. 
66 

Seltzer,  or  Toenenstein  water,  i.  97. 126. 144 

Semenoff,  Madame,  ii.  369. 371 

Senate-house,  St.  Peterslnirgh,  ii.  53 ;  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  the  code  of  laws  given  fay 
Catherine  II.  preserved  in,  54 

Senkenbere,  society  founded  by,  i.  163 

Sepptng,  ship  buih  on  his  principles,  ii.  65 

Setvage,  Russian,  ii.  456 

Severguine,  the  mineralogist,  ii.  114. 122 

Servites,  an  order  of  monks,  i.  123 
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ShakmafO^s  King  Lmt,  Rtta8ia&  tnnslation 

Slianihont,  statue  of,  i.  271 

Shebonoff,  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  by, 

U.139 
Sherbatow,  Prinice,  palace  of,  i.  396 
Sberemetieff  family,  tombs  of,  ii.  192 ;  palace 
of.  353 

Sbinkel,  M.  i.  267.  283 

Shnltze,  Mr.  carriage  laboratory,  for  detects 
ing  minerals,  invented  byt  ii«  150 

Siberia,  gold  of,  ii.  93  ;  silver  of,  ib. ;  pro- 
cess of  smelting  and. purifying  it  at  the 
mint,  93  ;  proportion  of  alloy,  94  ;  Flora 
ol,  114 ;  marble  of,  144 ;  mines  of,  149  ; 
frff»^'T**^  wood  found  near,  151 ;  Demi- 
doff 's  iron-mine  in,  157 

&«d,  M.  his  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  ii.  218 

Sieben  Gebierge,  or  Seven  Mountains,  de- 
scribed, i.  123 

Sieber,  collections  by,  ii.  126 

Siebleben,  church  of,  i.  198 

Siennaia,  or  hay-market,  ii.  398 

Sicefrey  of  WesteTbuigh,  i.  Ill 

Suo,  paintings  by,  ii*  103 

Sinzig,  town  of,  1. 126 

Sledge,  representation  of  a,  i.  457  ;  fare  of 
a,  460 

Smelovsky,  the  botanist,  ii.  1 14 

Smits,  Edward,  his  *' National  Statistics," 
i.74 

SmolnoV  convent,  hospital  near,  ii.  282 

Snow,  fall.of,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  497 

Sobieaki,  John,  ii.  546,  547 ;  armour  of, 
544.  618 

Sbchaczew,  town  of,  ii.  565 

Soci^t^  libre  £conomi<iue,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, ii.  162 

Soemmerring,  Professor,  i.  318 ;  ii.  636 ; 
visit  to,  660;  his  negotiation  with  the 
London  University,  662 ;  importance  of 
his  museum,  665 

Soiene,  forest  of,  i.  66.  80 

Solly,  M.  his  collection  of  paintings,  i.  267. 
321 

Solmon,  Dr.  particulars  respecting,  ii.  271 

Seltikoff,  Prince,  important  document  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
u.  131 

Sonech,  ruins  of,  i.  134 

Sonoenstein,  ii.  632  ;  view  of^  633 

Sontag,  Mademoiselle,  her  appearance  .at 
Berlin,  i.  274  ;  her  performance  of  Mirr- 
ha,  276  ;  her  person  described,  ib. ;  style 
of  singing,  ib. ',  voice  of,  277  ;  her  per- 
formance of  Rosina,  278;  her  engage- 
ment at  Berlin,  ib. ;  her  performance  of 
Amenaide,  279 ;  of  Desd^nona,  ib. ;  in 
La  Donna  del  Lago  and  La  Ceneren- 
tola,  lb.;  vocal  abilities  of,  281  ;  her 
manner  of  dressing,  ib. 

Sophia    Dorothea    Augusta,    Princess   of 
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Wiirtemburgh,  ii.  27  ;  her  aooomplish- 
ments,  ib. 
Sopikoff,  M.  his  Essay  on  Russian  Biblio- 

graphy,  ii.  242 
Soumarokoff,  the  fabulist,  ii.  240 
Source  de  L'Empereur,  a  hot-spring,  i.  93. 
Southey,  Mr.  ballad  by,  i.  137 
Southcir,  Dr.  physican  at  St.  Petersburgh, 

u.  254.291.293 
Souvoroff,   Prince,  i.  367 ;   monument  of, 
420 ;   ii.  191 ;  sumamed  Italiysky,  sta- 
tue of,  13  ;  autograph  of,  165 
Spiker,  Dr.  i.  320 
Spree,  river,  i.  258,  259.  266.  268.  303. 

309.335.411 
Sprengel,  Professor,  ii.638 
Stadt  Kirche,  at  Weimar,  i.  213.  250 
Staedel,  Mr.  his  collection  of  pictures,  i.  172 
Stael,  Madame  de,  ii.  335. 427 
Staroff,  the  architect,  ii.  144.  189 
Stars,  double,  i.  383 

Stchegloff,  Professor,  the  "  Oukazater'  pub- 
lished by,  ii.  104 
Stcherevathieh,  Count,  mansion  of,  i.  396 
Steam-vessels,  from  Dover,  i.  7 
^— — — ^-^-  on  the  Rhine,  i.  115 

to  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  437 

Steinberger,  a   vineyard  belonging  to  the 

Duke  of  Nassau,  i.  141 
Stertchinsk,  silver  mines  at,  ii.  159 
Stocke,  Cobnel,  ship  constructed  bv,  ii.  65 
Storch's  description  of  St.  Petersburgh,  i. 

405.  466. 471.  539 ;  ii.  386.  448 
Stosch,  collection  of  gems  made  by,  i.  267 
Stoves,  Russian,  i.  487 
Strasburgh,  i.  114,  115 
Strasser,  musical  clock  by,  i.  523 
Strelna,    i.    394,  395;    residence   of  the 

Grand -duke  Constantine  at,  ii.  493 
Stroganoff,  the  late  Count,  collection  of  his 

pictures,  ii.  137 
— — — ,   present  Count,  particulars  re- 
specting, li.  92 ;  alluded  to,  132.  198  ; 
his  palace,  353 

Countess,  school  founded   by, 


ii.  162 
Striive,  Professor,  particulars  respecting,  i. 

383,  384  ;  ii.  587 
Stuart,  house  of,  prediction  respecting,   i> 

137 
Suchtelen,  General,  his  calnnet  of  Greek 

and  Roman  coins,  ii.  126 
Sulphurous  waters,  of  Borcette,  i.  101   > 
Svellana,  a  ballad  by  Joukovsky,  ii.  241 
Svinnine,  Mons.  Paul  de,  his  museum,  ii. 

163  ;  paintings  in  it,  164 
Swaika,  the,  ii.  387 
Sweden,  geognostic  collections  from,  ii.  122 

Table  d'hdte,  at  Weimar,  i.  217;  biU  of 

fare  at,  219 
Taurida  palace,  i.  541 ;  ii.  81.  222 ;  death 

of  Karamsin  at,  839 ;  great  mirror  at,  310 
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Tchetm^,  wa-fight  of,  ii.  64 
— — — ,  palace  of,  ii.  476 
Tea«  properties  of,  ii.  416 
Ten  commandments,  pictures  of,  i.  249 
Teniers,  pictures  by,  i.  524 
Tervueren,  royal  pavilion  of,  i.  66 
Teutonic  order,  knights  of  the,  i.  342  ;  ar- 
mour of  the  knights  of,  ii.  83 
Tewe,  poet-house  at,  i.  3d2,  393 
Thalbom,  a  mineral  water,  i.  130 
Theatre,  new,  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  account 
of.  i.  88  ' 

-^ new,  at  Berlin,  view  of  it,  i.  284 

■  du  Pare,  at  Brassels,  particulars 

respecting,  i.  52 
I  royal,  at  Brussels,  i.  51 

-   at  Coblentz,  visit  to  it,  i.  128 
at  St.  Peterebuigh,  the  Grand  Im- 


perial, for  the  Russian  opera,  ii.  369  ;  the 
little,  for  French  and  German  perform- 
ances, 373  ;  Imperial  direction  ot,  376 
>-  at  Weimar,  account  of  the,  i.  21 1 


Thebes,  sepulchral  chamber  discovered  in  the 

Necropolis,  i.  314 
Theft  of  the  Pelisses,  a  poem,  ii.  241 
Thecmes,    Marshal  de,  defeat  of,    i.  12; 

Dunkiik  taken  by,  13 
Thier  Garten,  at  Berlin,  i.  266 
Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  i.  324 
Thuringian  Chain,  the,  i.  123.  186.  203 
I  forest,  i.  218.  336 

Tiddler,  Dr.  discoveiy  of,  ii.  620 
Tiedemann,  the  anatomist,  i.  164 ;  ii.  636 
Tilesius,'the  naturalist,  ii.  115 
Tilly,  General,  i.  232 

Tilsit,  town  of,  i.  S51 ;  meeting  of  sove- 
reigns at,  352 ;  road  to,  368 
Timl^r  rafts,  on  the  Rhine,  described,  i. 

116;  view  of  one,  ib. 
Titian,  paintings  by,  i.  521 ;  ii.  135.  603. 

610 
Tobolsk,  silver  mine  near,  ii.  149 
Tobyn,  Dr.  the  physician,  i.  64 
Tolkoutchoi  Rynok,  or  rag-fair,  ii.  409 
Tolmatcheff,  Professor,  ii.  215 
Tolstoy,  Count,  gold  medal  executed  by,  ii* 

130 ;  eng^ves  the  secular  medal,  ib. 
Tonesstein,  mineral  water  of,  i.  126 
ToQon,  M.  the  architect,  ii.  297 
Torma,  post-house  at,  i.  389 
Tosi,  Signor,  ii.  377 
Town  Hall,  at  Brussels,  i,  65 

■  ,  at  Lie^,  i.  71 
— — — ,  at  Wittenberg,  pictures  in,  i. 

249 
Traitteur,  Colonel,  i.  416 
Treuenbriezen,  town  of,  i.  251 
Trenttel  and  Wiirtz,  publishert  at  Paris,  i.  46 
Tribunals  in  Russia,  ii.  15.  39 
Trinitfs,  the  botanist,  ii.  114. 126 
Triumphal  Arch,  at  St.  Peteisburgh,  view  of 

it,  i.  396 ;   account  of  it,  ii.  144 ;  dona«- 

tioBB  to,  145 


Trombtra,  the  aicfaitMt,  i.  S43 
Troops,  levying  of,  ii.  465 
Turnpikes,  system  of,  in  England,  i.  187 
Tttrtdiaainov,  monument  6[,  ii.  193 
Tutelage,  Court  of,  ii.  435 
Typhus  fever,  remarks  on,  i.  481 
Tzaneo-9elo,  post-office  of,  ii.  89. 121 
,  palace  of,  ii.  457.  477 

Uiaidow,  the,  described,  iL  541 

Ulman  and  Liachnicki,  Measm.  i.  370 

Undine,  story  of,  i.  132 

Universities  of  the  Netheriands,  remarks  on, 

i.  72 
University  of  Beriin,  L  288 ;  view  of  it,  290; 

anatomical  preparations  in  the  museom  at, 

293 
— ^— — *  of  Bonn,  described,  i.  119 

-,  new,  at  Ghent,  i.  33 ;  poitioo 


of,  34 
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of  HaUe,  iL  649,  650 

of  Leipsig,  i.  239 

at  Uege,  acoooat  of  the,  i,  71. 


•— — — ^—  at  Louvain,  i.  67 

of  St.  Petersburg]!,  described^ 

ii.  214 
University  of  Warsaw,  ii.  548 
Unter  den  Linden  promenade,  view  of  it, 

i.259 
Unteimein  quay,  at  Frankfort,  i.  163. 155 

Vaooination,  at  St.  Petensburgh,  ii.  295 
Valdemar,  a  Danish  King,  i.  382 
Valenciennes,  town  of,  i.  99 
Van  Dyke,  portrait  of,  i.  40  ;  pictures  by, 

86.  321.  529  ;ii.  189 
Van  £^ck,  Messrs.  the    inventon  of  oil 

painting,  i.  31 
Van  Poucke,  statues  by,  i.  31 .  40 
Vassileiostrow,  the  island,  i.  405,  406. 4U, 

412.  442.  449.  500,  501 
Vassilieff,  Count,  Minister  of  Fiaaaoe,  ii. 

266 
Vidsraitinoff,  Count,  Ubraiy  of,  u.  236 
Vighi,  discoveiy  by,  i.  549.  551 
ViUanov,  Chateau  of,  ii.  547 
Vilvorde,  town  of,  i.  66 
Vines,  planted  on  a  rock,  1. 125 
Vin^^ards,  near  Riidesheim^  i.  141 
Virgin  Mary,  i.  84  ;  robe  said  to  have  beta 

worn  by,  87 
Vistula,  the.  i.  339,  340,  341.  343. 345.  nu 

525.  536 
Vivian  Grqr>  i.  168 
Vladimir,  Kojedestvensky   convent,  at,  ii. 

189 
Volga,  junction  of  the  Moskwa  with,  iL  306 
Volkonsky,  Prince,  i.  543  ;  ii.  19  ;  miaiilcr 

of  the  household,  37;  chief  of  die£iat' 

major,  77 

-,    Mademoiselle     Xana'Me,    ike 

poetess,  ii.  241 
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^ol]iiar»  town  of,  i.  381,  382. 
T'oltmire,  libniy  of,  i.  538 
^Vocobiew,  Professor,  his  paintiiigs,  ii.  141 
Votonikkin,  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazas, 
iNiilt  by,  u.  183 


VTafert,  consecrated,  story  of  the,  i.  59,  60 

IVagner,  Professor,  i.  289. 303 

DVaUber,  Dr.  the  physician,  ii.  254 

IVaUdng,  exercise  of,  i.  417 

'Walladmor,  a  pretended  translation  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  i.  237 

Wallestein,  General,  i.  232 

l¥alther.  Professor,  i.  293.  318 

l¥ar-game,  described,  ii.  75 

Warnick,  M.  i.  626 

Warsaw,  collection  of  books  from,  ii.  233. 
270  ;  account  of,  526  ;  plan  of,  ib. ;  ^- 
neral  appearance  of  the  city,  626 ;  mili- 
taiy  parade  at,  528 ;  the  £amech,  536 ; 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  638  ;  Palais  de  Saxe, 
541  ;  Government  Palace,  ib. ;  view  of  it, 
ib. ;  the  Marieville  Bazaar,  542  ;  churches, 
644  ;  national  monuments,  ib.  ;  the 
Uiaxdow,  545 ;  Lazienki,  546 ;  chateau 
of  Vilianov,  547  ;  University  of,  548  ; 
education,  549 ;  Russo-Polish  Hospital, 
560 ;  Military  Hospital,  6>52  ;  Jews  nu- 
merous  in,  563 ;  ton  of  society,  564 ; 
flwarfii,  555  ;  religious  sects,  666  ;  public 
instruction,  557  ;  administration  of  justice, 
658  ;  capited  punishments,  ib. ;  landed  in- 
terest, 559 ;  manufactures,  560 ;  police, 
561  ;  finance,  562 

Wartenburg,  concealment  of  Luther  at,  i. 
193 

Walerkw,  field  of,  i.  80 ;  batUe  of,  271 

Waters,  sulphurous,  i.  101 

Watson,  Rev.  £.  kus  work  on  Courland,  i. 
363 

Weather,  state  of,  at  St  Petersburgh,  i. 
477.480 

Weights  and  measures  in  the  Netherlands,  i. 
78 

Weimar,  city  of,  i.  186.  202  ;  road  to,  204 ; 
account  of,  206 ;  plan  of,  ib.  ;  singular 
concert  at,  206 ;  the  Kesidenz  Schloss, 
207  ;  park  at,  209  ;  the  Romiscl^taus  at, 
210  ;  opera,  21 1  ;  the  Stadt  Kirche,  213 ; 
Lutheran  church  service  at,  214 ;  cemetery 
of  the  Alten  Kirchhof,  215;  grave  of 
Schiller,  216;  view  of  Schiller's  House, 
217  ;  table  d'h6te  at,  217,  218  ;  bill  of 
Hn  at,  219 ;  the  Landes  Industiie  Comp- 
toii  of,  222  ;  accademy  at,  226 ;  road 
from  to  Leipsig,  226 ;  return  to,  ii.  651  ; 
view  of  Goethe^s  hou^e  at,  663 

Weissenfels,  town  of,  i.  231 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  i.  23.  324.  516; 
valuable  mirror  presented  to,  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  ii.  311 ;  his  embassy  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  437  ;  letter Jor,  529 

Wenzel,  Dr.  of  Frankfort,  i.  179 


Werner,  n«w  system  of,  ii.  121. 165 

Weslar,  town  of,  i.  189 

Weydemeyer,  statistical  tables  by,  i.  471  ; 

ii.  97.  302.  326.  454 
Wieland,  i.  20.5. 223.  233  ;  ii.  653.  658 
Wjelhorsky,  Count,  ii.  377 
Wiesenbrunn,  water  of,  i.  145 
Wild,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114 
Wilhelms  Platz,  at  Berlin,  i.  265 

,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  92 

Wilmans,  Frederick,  of  Frankfort,  i.  169 
Wilna,  government  of,  ii.  516 
Wilson,  General,  ii.  314.  317,  318.  320 
Windows  and  doors,  double,  i.  485 
Wines,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  416 

— ; ,  Rhenish,  i.  126. 138. 176. 180 

Winter,  new  opera  by,  i.  276 ;  allusion  to 
him,  287 

■  Palace.  See  Imperial  Palace 
Wirgman,  Mr.  ii.  658 

Wisbaden,  town  of,  i.  139 ;  road  to,  142  ; 
account  of,  146  ;  a  fashionable  bathing- 
place,  ib. ;  the  Kursaal  at,  ib. ;  mineral 
waters  of,  146;  hotels,  146;  amusements, 
147 
Wishniewsky,  his  astronomical  voyage,  ii. 

110 
Wittemberg,    town  of,  i.  244 ;    statue   of 
Luther  at,  247  ;  tomb  of  Luther  in  the 
Schlosskirche  at,  248  ;  of  Philip  Melanc- 
thon,  249 ;  curious  paintings  in  the  town- 
hall    of,    ib. ;    the    Augustine   Convent, 
250 
Wittgenstein,  Count,    his   presentation   of 
Chaudet's   statue   of   Bonaparte   to  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,    at  St.  Peten- 
burgh,  ii.  140 
Witzthum,  General,  i.  407 
Wolf,  manner  of  hunting,  ii.  391 
Wolff,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114.  123 
WoUaston,  Dr.  platina  sent  from  Russia  to, 

ii.  161 
Wood  harmonicon,  account  of  it,  i.  391 
Woollen  manufactures  of  Russia,  ii.  419 
Woronzow,  Count  Michel,  various  allusions 
to,  i.  1.  16.  138.  176. 201.  244.  333.  340. 
351.  372.  375.  389.  397.  460.  487.  615  ; 
ii.  19.  43.  58.  135,  136.  147.  174.  221. 
314.342.394.510 

-,  Count  Roman,  ii.  161 
— — ,  Great  Chancellor,  ii.  103  ;  mo- 
nument of  Lomonossoif  erected  by,  194 
— ,  Countess,   i.  8.  1 10  ;  ii.  344. 
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Wouvermanns,  pictures  by,  i.  528 ;  ii.  493 

Wright,  Mr.  engraving  by,  ii,  6 

Wiirtemberg,  Duke  of,  i.  616 

Wylie,  Sir  James,  pharmacopoeia  published 
l^,  ii.  250.  256.  274.  333 ;  his  profes- 
sional  character  and  duties,  252 ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Acauemy, 
266 ;  alluded  to,  269  ;  the  orders  of  St. 
Vladimir  and  St.  Anne  conferred  on,  266 : 
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inspector-genend  of  th6  military  hotjntals, 
276 ;  Mraico-chinirgical  Journal  estab- 
lished by,  277 

YaxDstchick,  or  Voitiirier,  i.  435  ■ 
Yasnowsky,  Nadeschda,  story  of,  i.  215 
Yelaguine,   imperial  pavilion  of,   ii.  506; 

view  of  it,  ib. 
Ypres,  Bishop  of,  work  by,  i.  67 

Zach,  Baron  de,  his  astronomical  obsenra- 

tions,  i.  198 
Zacharoff,  his  model  of  the  admiralty  at  St. 

Petersbnrgh,  ii.  62 
Zackrevsky,  General,  ii.  77 
Zagorsky,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114 


Zagoskine,  the  dramatic  writer,  ii.  242 
Zamech,  account  of  tiie,  ii.  536 
Zauberf^te  of  Moxart,  overtnre  to  the,  i.  212 
Zaulotsky,    Counts,    library    at    Wamw, 

formed  by,  u.  233.  237 
Zehlendorf,  town  of,  i.  256 
Zeil,  the  principal  street  at  FranUbit,  i.  154. 

168.  178  ;  ii.  660 
Zinc,  abundance  of,  in  Poland,  ii.  563 
Zircone,  crystal  of,  ii.  152 
Zlatooust,  mines  of,  ib 
Zoological  museum,  at  Berlin,  i.  296, 297 
Zouien,  voyage  of,  ii.  1 15 
Zu^,  M.  the  architect,  ii.  544 
Zwinger,  the,  at  Dresden,  ii.  619 
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JOURNAL  of  an  EMBASSY  to  the  COURT  of  AVA, 

from  the  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  of  INDIA,  in  the  Year  1827,  by 
JoHK  Crawpvrd,  Esq.  late  Envoy,  with  a  (Geological  Appendix,  by  Dr. 
Buddand  and  Mr.  Clift.     In  1  rol.  4to.  with  Plates,  31. 18s.  6d. 

JOURNAL  of  a  RESIDENCE  at  the  COURTS  of  SI  AM 
and  COCHIN  CHINA.  By  Johk  Crawfvrd,  Esq.  F.R.S.  late  Envoy. 
In  1  vol.  4to.  with  Maps  and  nnmeroas  Plates,  3L  3s. 

^  To  the  flood  of  intelligence  relative  to  these  far  eastern  countries,  the 
present  volume  is  an  addition,  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  of  great  im- 
portance and  authority." — Literary  Gazette. 

BURCKHARDT'S  TRAVELS  in  ARABIA;  comprehend- 
ing  an  Account  of  those  Territories  which  the  Mohammedans  regard  as 
Sacred.  Published  b^  Authority  of  the  African  Association.  Second  Edi- 
tion, in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Plans,  24s. 

<^  This  woric  is  a  valuable  legacy  from  one  of  the  most  laborious,  learned, 
and  amiable  of  modem  travellers."— Athensimi. 

TRAVELS  in  ASSYRIA,  MEDIA,  and  PERSIA,  includ- 

ing  a  Journey  from  Bagdad,  across  Mount  Zagros,  by  the  Pass  of  Alexander 
to  Hamadan,  the  Ancient  Eobatana  and  Capital  of  the  Median  Empire. 
Researdies  in  Ispahan,  during  a  stay  in  that  City.  A  visit  to  the  Ruins  of 
Persepolis,  and  Journey  from  thence  by  Shinz  and  Shapoor  to  Bushire. 
With  a  Voyage  down  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Ports  of  the  Arab  Pirates,  and 
by  Ras-el  khyma  and  Muscat  to  Bombay.  By  J.  S.  Buckikoham,  Au. 
thor  of  «*  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,"  «<  Palestine,"  &c.  In  1  voL  4to.  with 
numerous  Engravings,  31.  13s.  6d. 

TRAVELS  in  MESOPOTAMIA;  including  a  Journey 
frtnn  Aleppo,  across  the  Euphrates  to  Orfah,  (the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;) 
across  the  Plains  of  the  Turcoman  Tribes  to  Diarbekr,  in  Asia  Minor  $  from 
thenoe  to  Mardin,  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  by  the  Tigris,  to 
the  Mosul,  the  Ruins  of  Ninevdi,  Arbela,  Bagdad,  and  Babylon.  By  J.  S. 
Buck  IVOR  AM,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Travels  in  Palestine,"  ftc.  &c  Second 
Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  numerous  Plates,  U.  1  Is.  0d. 

LETTERS  from  the  £GEAN,  comprisiog  an  interesting 
Account  of  the  GREEK  ISLANDS.  By  James  Emxmok,  Esq.  In  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  with  Map  and  Engravings,  18s. 

Contenu :— *Sunium ;  The  Cy^des ;  Sdo ;  Smyrna  ;  Ephesus  ;  Laodioea 
Philadelphia ;  Saidis  ;  Phocsa ;  Patmos ;  Simd  ;  Castelorizo ;  Antiphellus 
Anaphe;  Santorin ;  Sikino ;  Nio;  Nazos;  Antiparos;  Paros;  Mycone 
Delos ;  Rhenea ;  Milo ;  Aigentiera,  &c.  &c. 

THREE  YEARS  in  CANADA  ;  an  Account  of  the  Ac- 
tual State  of  that  Country  in  1826, 1827,  ^^  l^^*  ^7  ^^''^^  Mactao- 
GABT,  Civil-Engineer  in  the  Service  of  the  British  Government.  In  2  vols. 
poet  8vo.  18s. 


New  Works  published  by  Henry  Colbum. 
JOURNAL  of  TRAVELS  to  PERU  :  a  PASSAGE  acnws 

the  CORDILLERA  of  the  ANDES,  in  the  Winter  of  1827,  performed  on 
Foot  in  the  Snow,  and  a  JOURNEY  across  the  PAMPAS.  By  Lieut. 
C.  Braxd,  R.N.    In  1  voL  8vo.  with  Plates,  lis. 

^'  He  ezdtes  our  emotions  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  would  be  ex- 
cited bv  a  quick  talker  describing  a  feat  of  danger :  our  breath  is  suspended 
while  ne  runs  on  with  the  tale,  and  we  hardly  catch  the  last  accounts  of 
one  fearful  description,  until  he  dashes  our  sympathies  headlong  into 
another."— ^tlas. 

MEXICO.     By   H.    G.   Ward,   Esq.  late  his   Majesty's 

Charg^  d*Affaires  in  that  Country.  Comprising  the  Personal  Narrative  of 
his  Travels — a  History  of  the  RevolnCion  from  1810  to  1824— the  Present 
State  of  the  Country,  and  particularly  of  the  Mining  Districts.  Second 
Edition,  in  2  laige  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  from  Drawings  by  Mrs. 
Ward. 

*'*'  We  consider  this  work  to  be  the  best  and  most  complete  that  has  been 
hitherto  published  on  the  subject.'* — ^Atheneum. 

<<  Enjoying,  both  from  official  station  and  long  residence,  the  best  oppor- 
^nities  for  becoming  fidly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Mexico^  Mr.  Ward 
has  here  turned  these  advantages  to  the  most  profitable  account,  and  pro- 
duced a  sterling  work  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  growing  interest.**^* 
Literary  Gazette. 

NOTIONS  of  the  AMERICANS :  picked  up  by  a  Tra- 
TELLiKO  Bachelor.    2  vols.  8vo.  11.  8s. 

*^  We  have  read  these  volumes  with  the  most  unmingled  satisfaction. 
The  writer  is  no  other  than  Cooper,  the  well-known  national  norelist  of 
America.** — Monthly  Mag. 

<<  Mr.  Cooper*8  book  is  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  America.*' — 
London  Weekly  Review. 

THE  TRAVELLER'S  ORACLE;  ot  MAXIMS  for  LOCO- 
MOTION. By  William  Kitchener,  M.D.  Author  of  the  "Cook*s 
Oracle,**  ^'  llie  Art  of  Invigorating  and  Prolonging  life,'*  6lC-  &c.  ThiM 
Edition,  In  2  pocket  vols.  1 6s. 

^'  Mirth  and  motion  prolong  life.'* 

^*  These  two  volumes  abound  in  practical  instruction  of  a  rare  and  useful 
kind.** 

'^  We  recommend  the  ^  Traveller's  Oracle*  as  a  very  amusing  and  in- 
structive  publication — it  is  worth  buying  and  reading,  and  will  beaMne>  we 
doubt  not,  a  popular  book.** — ^Atlas. 

'<  This  book  is  one  which  no  traveller,  whether  he  be  so  by  profession  er 
circumstance,  should  be  without.*' — Literary  Chronicle. 

«<  The  ^  Travdler*8  Oracle'  is  throughout  marked  by  the  amiable  peculia- 
rities of  the  defunct,  and  we  hope  to  give  such  an  analysis  of  it  as  shall 
induce  thousands  to  become  purchasers  of  these  two  well  printed  and  useful 
little  volumes.*' — Blackwood's  Mag. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLER'S  ORACLE;  or, 
MAXIMS  for  FOREIGN  LOCOMOTION.  By  Dr.  Abkahaii  Eldox« 
In  2  pocket  vols.  15s. 

^<  It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  so  clever  a  publicat:on.  Be  X^r, 
£ldon  who  he  may  (for  it  is  a  nom  de  guerre)^  he  is  an  acute  observer  of 
human  nature,  and  has  seen  very  much  of  society  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  is  a  fund  of  sound  sense  and  valuable  counsel  for  travellers.*' — 
Literary  Gazette. 


New  Works  published  by  Henry  Colbum. 
TRAVELS  and  ADVENTURES  in  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

By  Oeoroe  Thompsok»  Esq.  comprising  Observations  made  during  an 
Eight  Years'  Residence  at  the  Capo ;  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of 
British  Emigrants;  on  the  Agriculture  and  Commercial  Resources  of  the 
Colony  ;  and  its  Adaptation  for  receiving  a  large  additional  Influx  of  Euro- 
pean Settlers.  The  Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Forty  Engravings, 
price  11.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

^^  This  is  the  completest  book  on  the  subject  of  this  interesting  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  contains  the  best  and  T^ost  rational  account  of  the  important 
colony  of  the  Cape."— ^tlas. 

TWO  YEARS  in  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.     By  P.  Cun- 

yiKOHAM,  Esq.  R.N.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Map,  in  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  18s. 

''  Mr.  Cunningham^s  <  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales*  is  the  best  book 
of  general  information  that  has  been  written  upon  that  interesting  country.*' 
Monthly  Magazine. 

**  We  recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers  as  the  best  and  most  read- 
able book  that  has  yet  boon  published  on  the  colony.** — ^Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.  % 

^^  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is  more  practical  and  valuable 
information  concerning  the  settled  districts  of  New  South  Wales  contained 
in  this  work,  than  in  aJl  the  volumes  put  together  which  have  been  hitherto 
published  on  the  condition  of  that  promising  colony.** — Monthly  Review. 

The  HON.   GEORGE   KEPPEL'S    NARRATIVE    of   a 

JOURNEY  from  INDIA  to  ENGLAND,  by  Bussonih,  Bagdad,  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon,  Curdistan,  the  Court  of  Persia,  the  Western  Shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  Astrakhan,  Nishney  Novqgorod,  Moscow,  and  St.  Peteraburgh, 
in  the  year  1824.  Third  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo  with  coloured  Plates, 
&C.21S. 

In  this  Tour,  the  Author  has  avoided  the  usual  route  of  other  travellers, 
and  explored  many  places  of  which  little  more  than  the  mere  names  has 
hitherto  been  known.  Instead  of  landing  at  Bushire,  and  visiting  Shiraz 
and  Ispahan,  as  is  generally  the  plan  o£  those  making  an  overland  journey 
through  Persia,  Captain  Keppel  landed  at  Bussorah,  traversed  Irak  Arabia, 
and  entered  Persia  Proper  at  Teheraun,  the  capital.  Hence  to  Tabriz,  he 
kept  the  high  road ;  but  this  is  the  only  portion  of  his  journey  through 
Asia,  that  is  well  known.  FroD;i  Tabriz,  travellers  generally  traverse  ti^e 
Caucasus,  and  enter  Europe  by  crossing  the  River  Don ;  but  Captain 
Keppel,  sfter  passing  through  Earabaugh,  a  beautiful  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arazes,  went  to  Bakoo,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
Astrakhan,  and  thence  to  Nishney  Novogorod,  at  the  time  of  the  grand 
annual  fair<  The  nimibers  and  strength  of  the  Captain*s  party  enabled 
him  to  explore  many  spots  hitherto  considered  inaccessible.  The  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  for  example,  are  so  infested  by  hordes  of  Arab  robbers,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  navigate  the  nver  without  a  strong  force ;  but, 
with  this  advantage,  Captain  Keppel  was  enabled  to  investigate  all  the 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euphrates,  including  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  Babylon,  and  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Paradise. 

ITALY  AS  IT  IS.  Narrative  of  an  English  Family's  Resi- 
dence for  Three  Years  in  that  Country.  By  the  Author  of  *^  Four  Yean 
in  France."    8vo.  1 4s. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  Italy  that  we  have  seen,  and  its  circu- 
lation will  tend  to  the  correction  of  many  erroneous  ideas  respecting  the 
Italian  character/* — Literary  Chronicle. 


Neto  Works  published  by  Henry  Colbum. 
PORTUGAL  IN  1828.    Comprising  Sketches  of  the  State 

of  Private  Society  and  of  ReUgioa  in  tnat  Kingdom  under  Don  Migod. 
With  a  Narratiye  of  tlie  Author's  Reddenoe  there,  and  of  his  Persecation 
and  Trial  as  a  State  Prisoner.  By  William  Youhg,  Esq.  IL  P.  British 
Service.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

^^  Mr.  Young  describes,  with  considerable  effect,  the  horrors  of  the  ritna- 
tion  to  which  he  and  his  numerous  companions  were  exposed.** — ^Monthly 
Magazine. 

LETTERS  from  the  WESTERN  STATES  of  AMERICA; 

containing  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Manners,  and  Customs,  with  Aneodotes 
connected  with  the  Fiist  Settlement  of  the  Western  Sections  of  the  United 
States.    By  the  Hon.  Judge  Hall.     1  vol.  8vo.  I2s. 

<«  Judge  Hall*s  work  is  f uU  of  amusing  descriptions,  diaracteritdc  aneo 
dotes,  narrations  of  incident,  and  reminiscences  of  local  history  and  personal 
adventure.** — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

TRAVELS  in  AMERICA  and  ITALY.  By  the  Vis- 
count DE  Chateaubriand,  Author  of  *^  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land," 
<^  Beauties  of  Christianity,**  &c    In  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. ;  in  French,  91s. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  JOHM  LEDYARD,  the  African 

Traveller.  From  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  Now  first  published, 
in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

^^  This  Narrative  is  intensely  interesting.** — London  Weddy  Review. 

''This  is  a  book  which  will  be  perused  with  delight  by  all  who  have  any 
relish  for  the  original  and  the  adventurous.  The  Journal  of  our  Travdler 
is  exceedingly  full  and  circumstantial  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook.  Led  yard  was  one  of  the  small  party  who  landed  with  the  unfortu- 
nate navigator  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  and  was  near  him  during  the 
fatal  contest.  His  narrative  must,  therefore,  be  more  valuable  than  those 
of  Captains  King  and  Bumey,  neither  of  whom  were  on  shore  with  Cook." 
—Literary  Chronicle. 

For  a  more  copious  account  of  this  interesting  work,  see  the  Quarteriy 
Review. 

FOUR  YEARS  in  FRANCE  ;  or,  Narrative  of  an  Eng- 
lish Family's  Residence  there  during  that  Period.    In  1  vol.  8ro.  14s. 

^*  Having  lived  between  three  and  four  months  in  Paris,  and  between 
three  and  four  years  in  the  south  of  Fiance  with  my  &mily,  I  have  made 
observations,  which  I  hope  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  the  same  plan 
of  foreign  residence  or  travel,  and  not  less  interesting,  both  to  them,  and  to 
those  who  are  content  with  their  English  Home,  than  the  remarics  of  a 
more  hasty  tourist.  The  care  of  a  household,  and  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, brings  the  head  of  a  family  to  the  knowledge  of  many  circumstances 
and  combinations  which  escape  the  notice  of  the  single  traveller ;  and  inter- 
course with  the  society  of  a  place  during  a  sojourn,  gives  some  insight  into 
the  character,  some  perception  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  a  people.*' — 
Introduction. 


NEARLY  READY, 

NARRATIVE  of  a  VISIT  to  CONSTANTINOPLE.    By 
Capt.  C.  C.  FKAjrKLAXD,  R.N.    9  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Pfaites. 


^^ 


^r.• 


